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A NEW AND GENERAL 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


LaNGUET (Hubert), a native of France, and minister 
of state to Augustus elector of Saxony^ was born at Vi« 
teaux in 1518 ; and, having passed through his studies at 
hpme, went to Italy in 1547 , to complete his knowledge 
iji the civil law, of which he commenced doctor at Padua. 
Thence going to Bologna, he met with one of Melancthon's 
works, which raised in him a desire to be acquainted with 
that eminent reformer ; accordiiigly he made a tour into 
Germany, on purpose to visit him at Wittenberg in Saxony, 
^here he arrived in 1549 , and shortly after embraced the 
jfrotestant religion. From this time there commenced a 
$trict friendship between him and Melancthon, so that 
they became inseparable companions; and Melancthon, 
finding Languet well acquainted with the political interest 
of princes, and with the history of illustrious men, was 
wonderfully delighted with his conversation, and his ex- 
^nsive fund of information, in all which he was not only 
. Minutely correct as to facts, but intelligent and judicious 
ih his remarks and conjectures. ^ 

This connexion with Melancthon did not, however, ex- 
tinguish the tnclinafion which Languet had to travel. In 
1551 , he took up a resolution to visit some part of Europe 
every year, for which he set apart the autumn season, re- 
, turning to pass the winter at Wittenberg. In the course 
^f these travels, he made the tour of Rome in 1555 , and 
at of Livonia and Laponia in 1558 . During this last tour, 
je became known to Gustavus king of Sweden, wdio con- 
jeived a great afFectioii for him, and engaged him to go 
into Franco^ in order to bring him thence some of the best 
scholars and artists ; for which purpose his majesty gave 
VoL.;XX. B 



him a letter of credit, dated Sept. I, 1557. Two years 
after, Languet attended Adolphus count of Nassau and 
prince of Orange, into Italy; and at liis return passed 
tllrough Paris, to visit the celebrated Turnebus ; but it was 
a great deduction from the pleasure of this interview, that 
be heard at this time of the death of his friend Melaiicthon. 

In 1565, Augustus elector of Saxony invited him to his 
court, and appointed him envoy to that of France the same 
year, after which he sent him as his deputy to the diet of 
the empire, which was called by the emperor Maximilian 
in 1 5bS, at Augsburg. 'I'hence the same master dispatched 
him t<j Heidelberg, to negotiate some business with the 
(!lcctor palatine ; and from Heidelberg he went to Cologne, 
where ho acquired the esteem and confidence of Charlotte 
de Bourbon, princess of Orange. The elector of Saxony 
sent him also to the diet of Spires ; and in 1570 to Stetin, 
ill quality of plenipotentiary, for mediating a peace be- 
tween the Swedes and the Muscovites, who had chosen 
this elector for their mediator. This prince the same year 
sent Languet a second time into France, to Charles IX. 
^nd the queen-inotlier Catharine of Medicis, in the exe- 
cution of which commission he made a remarkably bold 
speccli to the French monarch, in the name of the pro- 
u-stant princes in Germany. He was at Paris upon the 
niemorahle bloody feast of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, when 
he saved tiie life of Andrew VV^echelius, the famous printer, 
hi whose house he lodged ; and he was also very instru- 
Tnental in procuring the escape of Philip de Mornay count 
de Plessis ; but, trusting too much to the respect due to 
his character of envoy, was obliged for his own safety to 
the good offices of John de Morvillier, who had been 
keeper ol the seals. Upon his recal from Paris, he re- 
ceived oi^ders to go to Vienna, where he was in 1574 ; and 
111 1575 he was appointed one the ^^rincijjal arbitrators 
for determining of the disputes, which had lasted for thirty 
years, between the houses of Longueville and Baden, con- 
cerning the succession of Rothelin. 

At length, in the controversy which arose in Saxony 
between the Lutherans and Zuinglians, respecting th'e 
eucharist, Languet was suspected to favour the latter, and 
in consequence was obliged to beg leave of the elector, 
being then one of his chief ministers, to retire ; which was 
granted, with a liberty to go where he pleased. He chose 
Prague ifor the place of his residence, where he was in 
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1577 ; and in this situation applied himself to John Casi- 
inir, count Palatine, and attended him to Ghent, in Flan- 
ders, the inhabitants of which city had chosen the co|jint 
for their governor. On his quitting the government, Lan- 
guet accepted an invitation from William prince of Orange, 
and remained with him until the bad* state of his health 
obliged him to go in 1579 to the wells of Baden ; and there 
he became acquainted with Thuanus, who was much struck 
with his conversation, probity, and judgment, not only in 
the sciences, but in public affairs. Thuanus tells us that 
Languet was so well acquainted with the affairs of Ger- 
many, that he could instruct the Germans themselves in 
f he affairs of«. their own country. After Thuanus had left 
that place, they appear to have corresponded, and Thuanus 
speaks of some memoirs then in his possession, which Lan- 
guet sent to him, containing an account of the present 
state of Germany, of the right of the diets, of the number 
of the circles, and of the order or rank of the different 
councils of that country. 

Languet returned to Antwerp in 1580 ; and in 1581 the 
prince of Orange sent him to France to negociate a recon- 
ciliation between Charlotte of Bourbon, his consort, and 
her brother Louis, duke of Montpensier ; which he ef- 
fected. He died at Antwerp, Sept. 20, 1581, and was 
interred with great funeral solemnity, the prince of Orange 
going at the head of the train. During his illness he was 
visited by madam Du Plessis, who, though sick herself, 
attended him to his last moment. His dying words were, 
that ‘‘ tiie only thing which grieved him was, that he had 
not been able to see mons. Du Plessis again before he 
died, to whom he would have left bis very heart, had it 
been in his power : that he had wished to live to see the 
world reformed ; but, since it became daily worse, he had no 
longer any bysiness^ii it : that the princes of these times were 
strange men : that virtue bad much to suffer, and little to 
get : that he pitied mons. Du Plessis very much, to whose 
sliare a great part of the misfortunes of the time would fall, 
and who would see many unhappy days ; but that he must 
take courage, for God would assist him. For the rest, he 
oue thing of him in his last farewell, namely, that 
he would mention something of their friendship in the first 
book he should publish.’’ I'his request was performed by 
Du Plessis, soon after, in a short preface to his treatise 
“ Ot the Truth of the Christian religion j” where he makes 
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the following eloge of this friend in a few comprehensive 
words ; “ Is fnit qualis multi videri volunt: is vixit qualiter 
optimi mori cupiunt.” 

uf this eminent statesman we have some works not 
wholly unknown in this country. The first mentioned is a 
history in Latin of the siege of Gotha, which Schardius 
has inserted in his History of Germany during the reign of 
Eerdinand I. hut without mentioning Languet’s name. 2. 
“ Epistoltc ad principcm suuiii Augustum Saxonim ducem,” 
Halle, 1 fiy 4to. 'i. “ Kpistoljti PoliticJE et historicoe acl Phi- 
lippuni Sydmcuui,” 12nio. Of this collection of letters to 
om* sir Philif) Sydney, the late lord Hailes published a correct 
edition in 177 5, 8vo. They are 97 in number dated from 
l/)7:i to 1.580, and are remarkable for purity of lanj^uage 
and excellence of sentiment. 4. Epistolae ad Joachim 
Cainerarium, ike.” and otiier learned men, 12mo. Carp- 
zovius published a new edition of these at Leipsic, with 
additions. .5. “ Hist, descriptio siisceptae a Caesarea ma- 
jostate oxecutionis Aiigusto Saxoniae duce contra S. Ro- 
mani imperii robelles,” &c. 1563, 4to. 6. Vindieix contra 
'Pyrannos, sive dc principis in popnlum, populique in prin* 
cipein legitima potestate,” 1579, 12mo. This bears the 
name of Steplianus Junius Brutus, and the place Edin- 
burgh, hut the place was Basil, and it never was doubted 
that Languet was the author of this spirited attack on ty- 
ranny. It was often reprinted and translated into French. 
Inhere are are a few other tracts attributed to Languet, 
but upon more questionable authority. * 

I.ANGU Ed' (J ohn Baptist Joskph), great grand ne- 
phew of the preceding, doctor of the Sorbonne, the ce- 
lebrated vicar of St. Sulpice, at Paris, and a man of 
extraordinary benevolence, was born at Dijon, June 6, 
1675. His father was Denis Languet, procurator-general 
ot that city. After having made some progress in his 
studies at Dijon, he continued them at Paris, and resided 
in the seminary of St. Sulpice. He was received in the 
Sorbonne, Dec. 31, 1698, and took his degree with ap- 
plause. He was ordained priest at Vienne, in Dauphiny ; 
alter which he returned to Paris, and took the degree of 
doctor Jan. 15, 1703. He attached himself from that 
time to the community of St. Sulpice; and la Chetardie, 
who was vicar there, chose him for his curate. Languet 

‘ Ocn. Diet. — Niccron, vol. Ill,— Moreri.— Saxii Onotnast. 
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continued in that office near ten years, and sold his patri- 
mony to relieve the poor. During this period, St. Valier, 
bishop of Quebec, being prisoner in England, requested 
of the king that Languct might be his assistant in North 
America. Languct was about to accept of the place, 
prompted to it by his zeal for the conversion of infidels ; 
but his patrons and friends advised him to decline the 
voyage, as his consiitution was by no means strong. lie 
succeeded la Chetardie, as vicar of St. Sulpice, in June 
1714. 

His parish-church being out of repair, and scarce fit to 
liold 1 200 or I 500 persons out of a parish which contained 
125,000 inhabitants, be conceived a design to build a 
church in some degree proportionable to tliem ; and un- 
dertook this great work without any greater fund to begin 
with than the sum of one liiindred crowns, which had been 
left him for this design by a pious and benevolent lady. 
He laid out this money in stones, which he caused to be 
carried through all the streets, to shew his design to the 
public. He soon obtained considerable donations from all 
parts ; and the duke of Orleans, regent of the kingdom, 
granted him a lottery. 7'hat prince likewise laid the first 
stone of the porch in 1718; and l.anguet spared neither 
labour nor expence during his life, to make the church 
one of the finest in the kingdom, both for architecture and 
ornaments. It was consecrated in 1745, with so much 
splendour, that Frederic II. of Prussia v\rote the vicar a 
congratulatory letter, in wliicli be not only praises the 
building, but even the piety of the founder, a quality 
which F'rederic knew how to notice when it served to 
point a compliment. 

Another work, which does no less honour to Languet, 
is the house dc I'tnjans Jesus. 'Lbe nature of \his estab- 
lishment, ^ origi^ially constituted, will best evince his 
piety ant! talents. It consisted of two parts; the first com- 
posed of thirty-five poor ladies, descended from families 
illustrious from 1535 to the present time; the second, of 
more than four hundred poor women and children of town 
and country. Those 3 ^oung ladies whose ancestors had 
been in the king’s service, were preferred to all others, 
and an education given them suited to the dignity of their 
birth. They were employed, by turns, in inspecting the 
bake-house, the poultry-yard, the dairies, the laundries, 
the gardens, the laboratory, the linen- warehouses, the 
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spinning-rooms, and other places belonging to the house. 
By these means they became good housewives, and able 
to relieve their poor relations in the country ; and it was 
also part of the duty to succour by a thousand little kind 
offices, the poor women and girls who worked there, and 
to acquire those^ habits of condescension and benevolence 
which are of great service to society. 

Languet used besides to grant great sums of money to 
such ladies as were examples of ceconomy, virtue, and 
piety, in those religious houses which he superintended. 
The poor women and children wh6 formed the second part, 
were provided with food every day, and work at the spin- 
ning-wheel. They made a great quantity of linen and 
cotton. Dilferent rooms were assigned to them, and they 
were arranged under different classes. In each room were 
two ladies of the society of St. Thomas, of Ville Nenve, 
of which Languet was superior-general. These ladies 
were placed there t(i oversee tlie work, and to give such 
instructions as they thought proper. The women and the 
girls who found employment in this house, had in a former 
period of their lives been licentious and dissolute, but 
were generally reformed by the example of virtue before 
their eyes, and by the salutary advice given to them, and 
had the amount of their work paid them in money when 
they left the house. By these means they became indus- 
trious and exemplary, and were restored to the community. 
There w(!re in the bouse de I'en/ans Je.siis, in 1741, more 
than 1400 women and girls of this sort ; and the vicar of 
»St. Sulpice employ ed all the means in his power to make 
their situation agreeable. Although the land to the house 
measured only 17 arpens (about 100 perches square, each 
perch 18 feet), it had a large dairy, which gave milk to 
2000 chilclveii belonging to the parish, a menagery, poultry 
of all sorts, a bake-house, spinning-rooms, a very neat 
and well cultivated garden, and a magnificent laboratory, 
where all sorts of medicines were made. I’be order and 
ceconomy observed in this house in the education, instruc- 
tion, and employment of so many people, were so admi- 
rable, and gave so great an idea of the vicar of St. Sul- 
pice, that cardinal Fleury proposed to make him superin- 
tendant-general of all the hospitals in the kingdom ; but 
Languet used to answer him with a smile, I have always 
said, my lord, that it was the bounty of your highness led 
me to the hospital.” The expence of this establishment 
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was immense. He spent his revenue on it ; an inheritance 
which came to him by the death of the baron of Montigni, 
his brother, and the estate of the abb6 de Barnay, granted 
him by the king. a . 

Languet was not less to be esteemed for his beneficence 
and his zeal in aiding the poor of every sort. Never man 
took more pains than he did in procuring donations and 
legacies, which he distributed with admirable prudence 
and discretion. He inquired with care if the legacies which 
were left him were to tlic disadvantage of the poor relar 
tions of the testator ; if he found that to he the case, lie 
restored to them not only the legacy, but gave them, when 
wanting, a large sum of his own. Madame de Caniois, as 
illustrious for the benevolence of her disposition as for her 
rank in life, having left him by her fast will a legacy of 
more than 600,000 livres, he only took 30,000 livves for 
the poor, and returned the remaining sum to her relations. 
It is said from good authority, that he disbursed near a 
million of livres in charities every year. He always chose 
noble families reduced to poverty, before all others ; and 
there were some families of distinction in his parish, to 
each of whom he distributed 30,000 livres per annum. 
Always willing to serve mankind, he gave liberally, and 
often before any application was made to him. When 
there was a general dearth in 1725, he sold, in order to 
relieve the poor, his liousehold goods, his pictures, and 
some scarce and curious pieces of furniture, which he had 
procured vvjth difficulty. From that time he had only 
three pieces of plate, no tapestry, and but a mean serge 
bed, which madame de Cainois had lent him, having be- 
fore sold all the presents she had made him at different 
periods. His charity was not confined to his own parish. 
At the time that the plague raged at Marseille#, he sent 
large sums ipto Provence to assist the distressed. He in- 
terested himself with great zeal in the promotion of arts 
and commerce, and in whatever concerned the glory of 
the nation. In times of public calamity, as conflagrations, 
&c. his prudence and assiduity have been much admired. 
He understood well the different dispositions of mer; He 
knew how to employ every one according to his taleni: or 
capacity. In the most intricate and perplexed affairs he 
.decided with a sagacity and judgment that surprized every 
refused the bishopric of Couserans and 
that of Poictiers, and several others which were offered 
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him by Louis XTV. and Louis XV. under the ministry of 
the duke of Orleans and cardinal Fleiiry. He resigned his 
vicarage to Mons. TAbb^ du Lau, in 1748, but continued 
t<^ preach every Sunday, according to his custom, in his 
own parish church ; and continued also to support the house 
de Vtnjans Jesus till his death, which happened Oct. II, 
1750, in his seventy-fifth year, at the abbey de Berna}^ 
to which place he went to make some charitable establish- 
ments. His piety and continued application to works of 
beneficence did not hinder him from being livel}' and 
chearful ; and he delighted his friends by the agreeable 
repartees and sensible remarks he made in conversation.' 

LANGUET (John Joseph), brother of the preceding, 
a doctor of the Sorbonne, and bishop of Soisson, to which 
see he was promoted in 1715, and afterwards archbishop 
of Sens, was distinguished for his polemical writings, and 
published numerous pieces in defence of the bull Unige- 
nitus, in which he was much assisted by M. Tonrnely, 
professor at the Sorbonne ; and this celebrated doctor 
dying 1729, the appellants then said that Pere de Tour- 
iiemine directed his pen. M. Languet was appointed 
archbishop of Sens, 1731. He was very zealous against 
the miracles attributed by the appellants to M. Paris, 
and against the famous convulsions. He died May 3, 
1753, at Sens, in the midst of his curates, whom he then 
kept in retirement. M. Languet was a member of the 
French academy, superior of the royal society of Navarre^ 
and counsellor of state. His works are, three ‘‘ Adver* 
tisements” to the appellants ; several Pastoral Letters, 
Instructions, Mandates, Letters,” to different persons, and 
other writings in favour of the bull Unigenitus, and against 
the Anti-Constitutionarians, the miracles ascribed to M. 
Paris, anU the convulsions, ^diich were impostures then 
obtruded on the credulity of the French, b^it which he 
proved to have neither certainty nor evidence. All the 
above have been translated into Latin, and printed at Sens, 
1753, 2 vols. fol. ; but this edition of M. Languet’s Po- 
lemical Works,” was suppressed by a decree of council. 
He published also a translation of the Psalms, 12mo; a 
refutation of Dom. Claudius de Vert’s treatise ‘‘ On the 
Church Ceremonies,” l2mo. Several books of devotion ; 
and The Life of Mary Alacoque,” which made much 

\ M 9 reri»-**Di 6 t. Histt—Podsley’s Annual lle|^ist«r for 1763, 
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noise, and is by no means worthy of this celebrated arch- 
bishop, on account of its romantic and fabulous style, the 
inaccurate expressions, indecencies, dangerous principles, 
and scandalous maxims which it contains. Languet is A- 
teemed by the catholics as among the divines who wrote 
best against the Anti-constitutionarians, and is only charge- 
able with not having always distinguished between dogmas 
and opinions, and with not unfrequeutly advancing as ar- 
ticles of faith, sentiments which are opposed by orthodox 
and very learned divines.* 

LANIKllE (Nicholas), an artist of various talents in 
the seventeenth century, was born in Italy, and appears 
to have come over to England in the time of James I. He 
had a great share in the purchases of pictures made for 
the royal collection. He drew for Charles I. a picture of 
Mary, Christ, and Joseph ; his own portrait done by him- 
self with a pallet and pencils in his hand, and musical 
notes on a scrip of paper, is in the music-school at Oxford. 
He also employed himself in etching, but his fame was 
most considerable as a musician. It is mentioned in the 
folio edition of Ben Jonson’s works, printed 1640, that in 
1617, his whole masque, which was performed at the 
house of lord Hay, for the entertainment of the French 
ambassador, was set to music after the Italian manner, 
stilo recitativOy by Nic. Laniere, who was not only ordered 
to set the music, but to paint the scenes. This short 
piece being wholly in rhyme, though without variation in 
the measure, to distinguish airs from recitation, as it was 
all in musical declamation, may be safely pronounced the 
first attempt at an opera in the Italian manner, after the 
invention of recitative. In the same year, the masque 
called “ The Vision of Delight,” was presented at court 
during Christmas by the same author ; and in rt, says Dr. 
Burney, w^ have the characteristics of a genuine opera, 
' or musical drama of modern times complete : splendid 
scenes and machinery ; poetry ; musical recitation ; air ; 
chorus ; and dancing. Though the music of this masque 
is not to be found, yet of Laniere’s ** Musica narrativa” 
we have several examples, printed by Play lord in the col- 
lections of the time ; particularly the “ Ayres and Dia- 
logues,” 1653, and the second part of the “ Musical 
Companion,” which appeared in 1667; and in which bis 
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music to the dialogues is infinitely superior to the rest ; 
there is melody^ measure, and meaning in it. His reci- 
tative is more like that of his countrymen at present, than 
aAy contemporary Englishman's. However, these dia- 
logues were composed before the laws and phraseology of 
recitative were settled, even in Italy. His cantata of 

Hero and Leander” was much celebrated during these 
times, and the recitative regarded as a model of true Italian 
musical declamation. Laniere died at the age of seventy- 
eight, and was buried in St. Marlin’s in the Fields, Nov. 

4, 1646.* 

LANINI (Bernaudiko). an historical painter, was a 
native of Vercelli, a pupil of Gaiidenzio Ferrari, and imi- 
tated the style of that master in his first works to a degree 
of illusion. As he advanced in practice he cast a bolder 
eye on nature, and by equal vigour of conception and 
execution, proved to the first artists of Milan, that, like 
Ferrari, he vvas born for grand subjects ; such is that of 

5. Catarina, near S. Celso : the face and attitude of the 

heroine anticipate the graces of Guido ; the colour of the 
whole approaches the tones of Titian, the glory of the 
angels rivals Gaudenzio; a less neglected style of drapery 
would have left little to wish for. Among his copious 
works at Milan, and in its districts, the dome of Novara 
claims distinguished notice. There he painted those 
Sybils, and that semblance of an Eternal Father, so much 
admired by Lomazzo; and near them certain subjects 
from the life of Mary, which even now, in a ruined staie 
of colour, enchant by spirit, and evidence of design. Ilis 
versatile talent indiilgerl sometimes in imitations of Lio- 
nardo da Vinci ; and at the Basilica of St. Amhrogio, the 
figure of Christ between two Angels, in form, expression, 
and clfecf, fully proves with what felicity he penetrated 
the principles of that genius. ^ »• 

He had two brothers unknown beyond Vercelli ; Gau- 
DENZio, of whom some sainted subject is said to exist in 
the sacristy of the Barnabites ; and Girolamo Lanini, of 
whom Lanzi mentions a Christ taken from the Cross, in 
some private collection. They approach Bernardino in 
their style of faces, and the former even in strength of co- 
lour ; but they remain far behind him in design. This 
artist died about 1578.* 

’ Walpole’s Anecdotes. — Dr. Burney in Itces’s Cyclopxdia. 

- IMkington, last edit, by Fuseli. 
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LANSBERG (Philip), a mathematician, was born in 
.Zealand, in 1561, and was a preacher at Antwerp, in 
1586, and afterwards for several years; Vossius mentions 
that he was minister at Goese in Zealand, twenty-ni<fe 
years ; and being' then discharged of his functions, on ac- 
count of his old age, he retired to Middleburgh, where 
he died in 1 632. His works were principally the following: 

1. “ Six Books of sacred Chronology,” printed in 1626. 

2. Essays on the Restitution of Astronomy,” printed at 

Middleburgh, 1629. 3. Four Books of Geometrical 

Triangles,” printed in 1631. 4. “ Of Measuring the 

Heavens,” in three books, in the same year. 5, An 
Account of the diurnal and annual Motion of the Earth 
and of the true Situation of the visible celesiial Bodies.” 
In this work he declares himself openly for Copernicus’s 
System, and even pretends to improve it. He composed 
this work in Dutch, and it was translated into Latin by 
Martinus Hortensius, and printed at Middlebufgli, 1630. 
Fromond, a doctor of Louvain, wrote an answer to it, and 
endeavoured to prove the earth stood still ; and his son 
published an answer not only to Fromond, but to Morin, 
regius professor at Paris, and to Peter Bartholinus, which 
is entitled A Defence of the Account,” &c. This occa- 
sioned a controversy, but of no long duration * 

LANZl (Lewis), an able Italian antiquary, was born 
June 13, 1732, at Monte-del-Celmo, near Macerata, and 
was educated in the schools of the Jesuits, where he was 
distinguished for the rapid progress be made in theology, 
philosophy, rhetoric, and poetry. After being admitted 
into the order of the Jesuits, he taught rhetoric in various 
academies in Italy with great success. When the order of 
the Jesuits was suppressed, he was appointed sub- director 
of the gallery of Florence, by Peter Leopold, gfand duke 
of Tuscany i and diat noble collection was considerably 
improved and enricned by his care. His first work was a 
‘‘ Guide” to this gallery, which he printed in 1782, and 
which both in matter and style is far superior to perform- 
ances of that kind. In 1789 he published his Essay on 
the Tuscan Language,” 3 vols. 8vo, which gave hiiq a re- 
putation over ail Europe, and w^as followed by his elabo- 
rate History of Painting in Italy,” the best edition of 
which is that printed at Bassano, in 1809, 6 vols. 8Vo. 

' G«i, Diet.— Morerii<«-Martiii’s Biog. Pliik>8ophtcsi« 



His next publication, much admired by foreign antiquaries, 
was his “ Dissertations on the Vases commonly called 
Etruscan.” In 1 808 appeared his translation of Hesiod,” 
4to, of which a very high character has been given. He 
died March 31, 1810, at Florence, a period so, recent as 
to prevent our discovering any more particular memoirs of 
him than the above.* 

LANZONl (Joseph), a physician, was born at Ferrara, 
October 26th, 1663, and after a careful education under the 
best masters, distinguished himself particularly in the schools 
of philosophy and of medicine, and graduated in both these 
sciences in 1683. In the following year he was appointed 
ordinary professor, and displayed talents which did honour 
to the university of Ferrara, during the long period in 
which he filled that office.- He died in February, 1730. 

Lanzoni acquired a high reputation by the success of 
his practice, and obtained the confidence and esteem of 
many illustrious personages. His attachment to study in- 
creased with his years ; and every moment in which he was 
not employed in the duties of his profession, was devoted 
to literature, philosophy, or antiquarian research. His 
cjiaracter as a physician and philosopher, indeed, ranked 
so high, that if any question upon these subjects was agi- 
tated in Italy, the decision was commonly referred to him. 
He was distinguished likewise by his genius in Latin and 
Italian poetry ; and he w^as the restorer and secretary of 
the academy of Ferrara, and a member of many of the 
learned societies of his time. He left a considerable 
number of works, a. collection of which w^as printed at 
Lausanne, in 1738, in 3 vols. 4to, with an account of 
his life, under the title of Josephi Lanzoni, Philo- 
sophiae et Medicinae Doctoris, in Patria Universitate Lec- 
toris prifharii, &c. Opera omnia Medico-physica et Phi^ 
lologica.”® 

LAPIDE, (Cornelius a). See PIERRE. 

LARCHER (Peter Henry), an eminent French scholar 
and translator, was born at Dijon, Oct. 12, 1726, of an- 
cestors who were mostly lawyers, connected with some of 
the first names in the parliament of Burgundy, and related 
to the family of Bossuet. His father was a counsellor in 
the oflSce of finance, who died while his son was an infant, 
leaving him to the care of his mother. It was her intention 

* Diet. Hist, Supplement, » Moreri.— Rees’s Cyclopaidia, from Eloy. 
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to bring him up with a view to the magistracy, but young 
Larcher was too much enamoured of polite literature to 
accede to this plan. Having therefore finished his studies- 
among the Jesuits at 'Pont-a-Mousson, he went to Parts 
and entered himself of the college of Laon, where he knew 
he should be at liberty to pursue his own method of study. 
He was then about eighteen years of age. His mother allowed 
him only 500 livres a year, yet with that scanty allowance 
he contrived to buy books, and when it was increased to 
700 , he fancied himself independent. He gave an early 
proof of his love and care for valuable books, when at the 
royal college. While studying Greek under John Cap- 
peronnier, he became quite indignant at having everyday 
placed in iiis hands, at the risk of spoiling it, a fine copy 
of Duker’s Thucydides, on large paper. He had, indeed, 
from his infancy, the genuine spirit of a collector^ which 
became an unconquerable passion in his more mature years. 
A few months before his death he refused to purchase the 
new editions of Photius and Zonaras, because he was too 
old, as he said, to make use of them, but at the same time 
he could not resist giving an enormous price for what 
seemed of less utility, the princeps editio of Pliny the na- 
turalist. It is probable that during his first years at Paris, 
lie had made a considerable collection of books, for, when 
at that time he intended, unknown to his family, to visit 
England for the purpose of forming an acquaintance with 
the literati there, and of learning English, to which he was 
remarkably partial, he sold bis books to defray the expence 
of his journey. In this dopementy for such it was, he was 
assisted by father Patouillet, who undertook to receive and 
forward his letters to his mother, which he was to date from 
Paris, and make her and his friends believe that he was 
still at the college of Laon. * 

, It does not app^^^ that Larcher published any thing be- 
fore his translation of the Electra’’ of Euripides, which 
appeared in 1750 ; for the Calendrier perpetuel” of 1747 , 
although attributed to him, was certainly not his. l^he 
> ‘‘ Electra,” as well as many other of his publications, ap- 
? peared without his name, which, indeed, he appended 
I only to his « Memoire sur Venus,” his Xenophon,” 
‘‘ Herodotus,” and Dissertations academiques.” The 
Electra” had not much success, and was never reprinted, 
unless by a bookseller, who blunderingly inserted it amont^ 
a collection of ading plays. 



In 1751 Larcher is supposed to have contributed to a 
literary journal called Lettresd’une Societe;” and after* 
wards, in the ‘‘ Melange litteraire,” he published a transla* 
tten of Pope’s essay on Pastoral Poetry. He was also a 
contributor to other literary journals, but his biographer 
has not been able to specify his articles with certainty, 
unless those in the “ Collection Academique’’ for 1755, 
where his articles are marked with an A, and in which he 
translated the Philosophical Transactions of London. He 
translated also the Martinus Scriblerus” from Pope’s 
works, and Swift’s ironical piece on the abolition of Chris- 
tianity. Having while in England become acquainted with 
sir John Pringle, he published a translation of his work 

On the Diseases of the Army,” of which an enlarged 
edition appeared in 1771. 

In 1757 he revised the text of Hudibras, which accom- 
panies the French translation, and wrote some notes to it. 
J3ut these performances did not divert him from his Greek 
studies, and bis translation of Chereas and Calliroe/* 
which appeared in 1758, was considered in France as the 
production of one who would prove an honour to the class 
of Greek scholars in France. This was reprinted in the 
Bibliotheque des Romans Grecs,” for which also Larcher 
wrote Critical Remarks on the yEthiopics of Heliodorus,” 
but for some reason these never appeared in that work. 
In 1767 the quarrel took place between him and Voltaire. 
Larcher, although intimate with some of those writers who 
called themselves philosophers, and even favourable to 
some of their tJieories, was shocked at the impiety of Vol- 
taire’s extremes ; and when the Philosophy of History’* 
appeared, was induced by some ecclesiastics to undertake 
a refutation, which was published under the title of “ Sup- 
plement 3 la Philosophic de I’Histoire,” a work which Vol- 
taire himself allowed to be full of erudition, pe could not, 
however, conceal his chagrin, and endeavoured to answer 
Larcher in his Defense de mon oncle,” in which he 
treats his antagonist with unpardonable contempt and 
abuse. Larcher rejoined in Reponse a la Defense de 
inon oncle.” Both these pamphlets added much to his 
reputation ; and although Voltaire, whose resentments were 
implacable, continued to treat Larcher with abuse in his 
writings, the latter made no reply, content with the ap- 
plause of the really learned, particularly Brunck and La 
Harpe, which last, although at that time the warmest of 



Voltaiie’s admirers, disapproved of his treatment of such a 
mad as Lurcher ; and in this opinion he was joined even 
b}" D’Alembert. 

His reputation as a translator from the Greek being u9\y 
acknowledged, some booksellers in Paris who were in pos- 
session of a manuscript translation of Herodotus left by 
the abl)6 Bellanger without revision, applied to Larcher to 
prepare it for the press ; and he, thinking he had only to 
correct a few slips of the pen, or at most to add a tevr 
notes, readily undertook the task, but before he had pro- 
ceeded far, the many imperfections, and the style of Bel- 
langer, appeared to be such, that he conceived it would 
be easier to make an entire new translation. He did not, 
however, consider this as a trifling undertaking, but pre- 
pared himself by profound consideration of the text of his 
author, which lie collated with the MS copies in the 
royal library, and read with equal care every contempo- 
rary writer from whom he might derive information to il- 
lustrate Herodotus. While engaged in these studies. Paw 
published his Recherches phiJosophiqiies sur les Egyptiens 
et les Chinois,” and Larcher borrowed a little time to pub- 
lish an acute review of that author’s paradoxes in the 
‘‘ Journal des Savans” for 1774. The year following, while 
interrupted by sickness from his inquiries into Herodotus, 
he published his very learned Memoire sur Venus,” to 
whicli tlie academy of inscriptions awarded their prize- 
During another interruption of the Herodotus, incident to 
itself, he wrote and published his translation of Xenophon, 
wiiicii added niucli to the reputation he had already ac- 
quired, and akliough his style is not very happily adapted 
to transluse the spirit of Xenophon, yet it produced the 
lolluvving high compliment from Wytteiibach (Bibl. Critica'< 

Liirche rus is est quern non duhitenius oiniiium,* qui nos - 
Ha a.tate veteies scripiores in linguas vertunt receutiorcs, 
autiquitatis linguaecpie Gra'cie. scientissimum vocare.” Lar- 
cMier’s critical remarks in this translation are very valuable, 
particularly his observations on the pronunciation of the 
Greek. The reputation of his Memoire sur Venus,” and 
his Xenophon,” procured him to be elected into the 
Academy of inscriptions, on May IQ, 1778. To the me- 
moirs of this society he contributed many essays on classi- 
cal antiquities, which are inserted in vols. 43, 45, 46, 47, 
and 48 ; and these probably, which he thought a duly to 
the academy, iaterrupted his labours on Herodotus, nor 
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did it issue from the press until 1786. The style of this 
translation is liable to some objections, but in other re* 
spects, his profound and learned researches into points of 
giography and chronology, and the general merit and im- 
portance of his comments, gratified the expectations of 
every scholar in Europe. It was translated into Latin by 
Borheck, into German by Degan, and his notes have ap- 
peared in all the principal languages of Europe. We may 
here conclude this part of our subject by noticing his new 
and very much improved edition of “ Herodotus,” pub- 
lished in 1802, 9 vols. 8vo. The particulars which dis- 
tinguish this edition are, a correction of those passages 
in which he was not satisfied with having expressed the 
exact sense ; a greater degree of precision and more com- 
pression of style ; a reformation of such notes as wanted 
exactness; with the addition of several that were judged 
necessary to illustrate various points of antiquity, and ren- 
der the historian better understood. Wc have already 
hinted that Larclier was at one time not unfriendly to the 
infidel principles of some of the French encyclopedists. 
It is with the greater pleasure that we can now add what 
he Says on this subject in his apology for further alterations. 

At length,” he says, being intimately convinced of all 
the truths taught by the Christian religion, I have re- 
trenched or reformed all the notes that could oftend it. 
From some of them conclusions have been drawn which I 
disapprove, and which were far from my thoughts ; others 
of them contain things, which I must, to discharge my 
conscience, confess freely, that more mature examination 
and deeper researclies have demonstrated to have been 
built on sliglit or absolutely false foundations. The truth 
cannot but be a gainer by this avowal : to it alone have 1 
oonsecraled all iny studies : I have been anxious to return 
to it from the moment 1 was persuaded I could seize it with 
advantage. May this homage, which I render it in all the 
sincerity of my heart, be the means of procuring me abso- 
lution for all the errors I have hazarded or sought to pro- 
pagate.” — In this vast accumulation of ancient learning, 
the English reader will find many severe strictures on 
Bruce, which he may not think compatible with the ge- 
neral opinion now entertained both in France and England 
on the merits of that traveller. 

During the revolutionary storm Larcher lived in privacy, 
employed on his studies, and especially on the second 
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edition of his Herodotus,” and was but little disturbed. 
He was indeed carried before the revolutionary committee, 
and bis papers very much perplexed those gentlemen, w4io 
knew little of Greek or Latin. For one night a sentinel 
was placed at his door, who was set asleep by a bottle of ^ 
wine, and next morning Larcher gave him a small assig- 
nat, and he came back no more. When the republican 
government became a little more quiet, and affected to 
encourage men of letters, Larcher received, by a decree, 
the sum of 3000 livres. He was afterwards, notwithstand- 
ing his opinions were not the fashion of the day, elected 
into the Institute ; and when it was divided into four classes, 
and by that change he became again, in some degree, a 
member of the Academy of inscriptions, he published four 
dissertations of the critical kind in their memoirs. The 
last honour paid to him was by appointing him professor of 
Greek in the imperial university, as it was then called ; but 
he was now too far advanced for active services, and died 
after a short illness, in his eighty-sixth year, Dec. 22, 
1812, regretted as one of the most>eminent scholars and 
<inuahle men of his time. His fine library was sold by 
auction in Nov. 1814. ‘ 

LARDNEIl (Nathaniel), a very learned dissenting cler- 
gyman, was horn at Hawkhurst, in Kent, June 6, 1684. 
He was educated for some time at a dissenter’s academy 
in London, by the Rev. Dr. Oldfield, whence he went to 
Otrecht, and studied under Graevius and Burman, and 
ihade all the improvement which might be expected under 
iuch masters. From Utrecht Mr. Lardner went to Leyden, 
whence, after a short stay, he came to England, and em- 
ployed himself in diligent preparation for the sacred pro- 
fession. He did not, however, preach his first sei^on till 
Be was twenty-five years of age. In 1713 he was invited 
io reside in the hoiHe of lady Treby, widow of the lord 
ihl«f justice of common pleas, as domestic chaplain to the 
J|idy, and tutor to her youngest son. He accompanied his 
pupil to France, the Netherlands, and United Provinces, 
itid continued in the family till the death of lady Treby. 
ft reflects no honour upon the dissenters that such a man 
^oiild be so long neglected; but, in 1723, he was en- 
ibged with other ministers to carry on a course of lectures 
it the Old Jewry. The gentlemen who conducted these 

priefixed to the catalogue of his library, probably by obe of the De Bure*ii. 
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lectures preached a course of sermons on the evidences of 
natural and revealed religion. The proof of the credibility 
C|f the gospel history was assigned to Mr. Lardner, and he 
delivered three sermons on this subject, which probably 
laid the foundation of his great work, as from this period 
he was diligently engaged in writing the first part of the 
Credibility. In 1727 he published, in two volumes octavo, 
the first part of The Credibility of the Gospel History ; 
or the facts occasionally mentioned in the New Testament, 
confirmed by passages of ancient authors whe were con- 
temporary with our Saviour, or his apostles, or lived near 
their time.” It is unnecessary to say how well these vo- 
lumes were received by the learned world, without any 
distinction of sect or party. Notwithstanding, however, 
his great merit, Mr. Lardner was forty- five years of age 
before he obtained a settlement among the dissenters; but, 
ill 1729 , he was invited by the congregation of Crutched- 
friars to be assistant to their minister. At this period the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Woolston introduced an important con- 
troversy. In various absurd publications he treated the 
miracles of our Saviour with extreme licentiousness. These 
Mr. Lardner confuted with the happiest success, in a work 
which he at this time published, and which was entitled 
A Vindication of three of our Saviour’s Miracles.” About 
the same time also he found leisure to write other occasional 
pieces, the princijial of which was his “ Letter on the Logos.” 
In 1733 , appeared the first volume of the second part of the 
“ Credibility of the Gospel-history,” which, besides being 
universally well received at home, was so much approved 
abroad, that it was translated by two learned foreigners ; 
by Mr. Cornelius Westerbaen into Low Dutch, and by Mr. 
L Christopher WolflF into Latin. The second volume of 
the second part of this work appeared in 1735 ; and the 
farther Mr. Lardner proceeded in hi^design, the more he 
advanced in esteem and reputation among learned men of 
all denominations. In 1737 he published his ‘‘ Counsels 
of Prudence” for the use of young people, on account of 
which he received a complimentary letter from Dr. Seeker, 
bishop of Oxford. The third and fourth volumes of the 
second part of the “ Credibility,” no less curious than the 
preceding, were published in 1738 and 1740 . The fifth 
volume in 1743 . To be circumstantial in the account of 
till the writings which this eminent man produced would 
greatly exceed our limits. They were all considered as of 
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distinguished usefulness and merit. We may in particular 
notice the ‘‘ Supplement to the Credibility/’ which has 
a place in the collection of treatises published by Dr. Wat- 
son, bishop of Liandaff. Notwithstanding Dr. Lardner’s 
life and pen were so long and so usefully devoted to the 
public, he never received any adequate recompence. The 
college of Aberdeen conferred on him the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity, and the diploma had the unanimous signa- 
ture of the professors. But his salary as a preacher was 
inconsiderable, and his works, often published to his loss 
instead of gain. Dr. Lardner lived to a very advanced age, 
and, with the exception of his hearing, retained the use of 
his faculties to the last, in a remarkably perfect degree. 
In 1768 he fell into a gradual decline, which carried him 
off in a few weeks, at Havvkhurst, his native place, at the 
age of eighty- five. He had, previously to his last illness, 
parted with the copy-right of his great work for the mi- 
serable sum of 150/. but he hoped if the booksellers had 
the whole interest of his labours, they would then do their 
utmost to promote the sale of a work that could not fail to 
be useful in promoting the interests of his fellow creatures, 
by promulgating the great truths of Christianity. After 
the death of Dr. Lardner, some of his posthumous pieces 
made their appearance ; of these the first consist of eight: 
sermons, and brief memoirs of the alfithor. In 1776 was 
published a short letter which the doctor had written in 
J762, Upon the Personality of the Spirit.” It was part 
of his design, with regard to “ The Credibility of the Gos- 
pel History,” to give an account of the heretics of the first 
two centuries. In 1780 Mr. Hogg, of Exeter, published 
another of Dr. Lardner’s pieces, upon which he had be- 
stowed much labour, though it was not left in a perfect 
state; this was The History of the Heretics of the first 
two centuriesf after Ohrist, containing an account of their 
time, opinions, and testimonies to the books of the Nevv 
Testament; to which are prefixed general observations 
concerning Heretics.” The last of Dr. Lardner’s pieces 
was given to the world by the late Rev. Mr. Wiche, then 
5 of Maidstone, in Kent, and is entitled ‘‘ Two schemes of a 
"Trinity considered, and the Divine Unity asserted ;” it 
consists of four discourses ; the first represents the com- 
monly received opinion of the Trinity; the second de- 
scribes the Arian scheme; the third treats of the Nazarene 
doctrine j and the fourth explains the text according to 
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that doctrine. This work may perhaps be regarded as 
supplementary to a piece which he wrote in early life, and 
wh^h he published in 1759, without his name, entitled A 
Letter written in the year 1730, concerning the question, 
Whether the Logos supplied the place of the Human Soul 
in the person of Jesus Christ in this piece his aim was to 
prove that Jesus Christ was, in the proper and natural 
meaning of the word, a man, appointed, anointed, beloved, 
honoured, and exalted by God, above all other beings. 
Dr. Lardner, it is generally known, had adopted the So- 
cinian tenets. 

For the many testimonies given of Dr. Lardner’s cha- 
racter, the reader must be referred to the very elaborate 
and curious life written by Dr. Kippis, and prefixed to a 
complete edition of his works, published in 1788, in eleven 
very large volumes, by the late J. Johnson. This edition, 
on which uncommon care was bestowed, has of late become 
very scarce and dear, and another has just been under- 
taken, to be printed in a 4to size, ' 

LARREY (Isaac de), a French historian, was born Sep- 
tember 7, 1638, at Montivilliers, of noble parents, who 
were Protestants. After having practised as an attorney 
some time in his native country, he went to Holland, was 
appointed historiographer to the States General, and set- 
tled afterwards at Bernn, where he had a pension from the 
elector of Brandenburg. He died March 17,1719, aged 
eighty. His principal works are, the ‘‘ History of Augus- 
tus,’’ 1690, 12 mo 3 ‘‘The History of Eleanor, queen of 
France, and afterw'ards of England,” 1691, 8vo j “ A His- 
tory of England,” 1697 to 1713, 4 vols. fol. the most va- 
lued of all Larrey’s works on account of the portraits, but 
its reputation has sunk in other respects since the publica- 
tion of the history written by Rapin. He wrote also the 
history, or rather romance of “ the Sevtu Sages,” the most 
complete edition of which is that of the Hague, 1721, 2 
vols. 8vo ; and “ The History of France, under Louis XIV.” 
3 vols, 4to, and 9 vols. 12mo, a work not in much estima- 
tion, but it was not entirely his. The third volume 4to was 
the production of la Martiniere. * 

LARROQUE (Matthew de), in Latin Larroquanus, 
whom Bayle styles one of the most illustrious ministers the 

* Life by Ki)>pis, as above. 
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reformed ever had in France, was born at Leirac, a small 
city of Guienne, near Agen, in 1619. tie was hardly past 
his youth when he lost his father and mother, who were 
persons of rank and character. This misfortune was toon 
followed by the loss of his whole patrimony, although by 
what means is not known ; but the effect was to animate 
him more strongly to his studies, and to add to polite li- 
terature, which he had already learned, the knowledge of 
philosophy, and above alf, that of divinity. He made a 
considerable progress in these sciences, and was admitted 
a minister with great applause. Two years after he had 
been admitted in his office he was obliged to go to Paris to 
answer the cavils of those who intended to ruin his church, 
in which, altliough he was not successful, he met with 
such circumstances as proved favourable to him. He 
preached sometimes at Charenton, and was so well liked 
by the duchess de la Tremouilie, that she appointed him 
minister of the church of Vitre, in Britany, and gave him 
afterwards a great many proofs of her esteem; nor was he 
less respected by the prince and princess of Tarente, and 
the duchess of Weimar. He served that church about 
twenty- seven years, and studied the ancient fathers with 
the utmost application. He gave very soon public proofs 
of the progress he had made in that study, for the answer 
he published to the motives which an opponent had alledged 
for his conversion to popery, abounded with passages 
quoted from the fathers, and the works which he published 
afterwards raised his reputation greatly. There was an 
intimate friendship between him and Messieurs Daille, fa- 
ther and son, which was up by a constant literary cor- 
respondence; and the journey he took to Paris procured 
him the acquaintance of several illustrious men of letters. 
The church of Charenton wished to have invited him in 
1669, but his ene^es had so prepossessed the court against 
him, that his majesty sent a prohibition to that church not 
to think of calling him, notwithstanding the deputy general 
of the reformed had offered to answer for Mons. de Lar- 
roque’s good behaviour. He was afterwards chosen to bd 
both minister and professor of divinity at Saumur. The 
former he accepted, but refused the professorship of di- 
vinity, as It might interfere with the study of church his- 
tory, to which he was very partial. The intendant of the 
province, however, forbad him to go to Saumur; and al- 
t ough the church comp lained of this unjust prohibition, 



and petitioned very zealously for the necessary permission, 
which she obtained, Larroque did not think it proper to 
enter upon an employment against the will of the intendr 
ant.r He continued therefore still at Vitro, where he did 
not suffer his pen to be idle. Three of the most consi- 
derable churches of the kingdom chose him at once, the 
church of Mohfauban, that of Bonrdeaux, and that of Roan. 
He accepted the invitation of Roan, and there died, Jan. 
31, 1684, having gained the reputation not only of a 
learned man, but also of an honest man, and a faithful 
pastor. 

H is principal works are, a Histoire de rEucharistie,’- 
Elzevir, 1669, 4to, and 1671, 8vo; An answer to M, Bos- 
suet’s treatise ‘‘ De la Communion sous les deux especes^” 

An An^vver to the motives of the minister Martin’s Con- 
version “ An Answer to the office of the Holy Sacra- 
ment of Port Royal two Latin dissertations, ‘‘ De Pho- 
tino et Liberio Considerations servant de reponse a ce 
que M. David a ecrit contre la dissertation de Photiii,” 4to ; 

Observations,” in Latin, in support of Daille's opinion, 
that the epistles of St. Ignatius are spurious, against Pear- 
son and Beveridge; ‘‘ Conformite des Eglises reformees de 
France avec les anciens;” ‘‘ Considerations sur la nature 
de I’Eglise, etsnr qiielques-unes de ses propriotes,” 12mo; 
a treatise in French on the Regal and Sacred Observations, 
in Latin, with “ A Dissertation on the Thundering Legion.” 
7"liese two last works were published by his son.‘ 

LARROQUE (Daniel de), son of the preceding, was 
born at Vitr^. He retired 1681, to London, on the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, and afterwards to Copen- 
hagen, where his father’s friends promised him a settle- 
ment, but finding them unsuccessful, he went into Holland, 
where he remained till 1690, and then going into France, 
abjured the protestant religion, and turned Roman catholic. 
He usually resided at Paris, but having ^Vritteu the preface 
to a satirical piece, in which great liberties were taken with 
Louis XIV. on account of the famine in 1693, he was ar- 
rested and sent to the Chatelet, and then removed to the 
castle of Saumur, where he remained five years. At the 
end of that time, however, he regained his liberty by the 
abbess of Fontevraud’s solicitations, and got a place in M. 
de Torcy’s office, minister and secretary of state. When 
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the regency commenced, Larroque was appointed secre- 
tary to the interior council, and On the suppression of that 
council, had a pension of 4000 livres till his death, Sep^ 
lember 5, 1731, when he was about seventy. He lefbise- 
veral works, but much inferior to his father’s : the princi- 

t )al are, “ La Vie de I’lmposteur Mahomet,” 12mo, trans- 
ated from the English of Dr. Prideaux ; Les v^ritables 
Motifs de la Conversion de M. (le Bouthilier de Ranc6) 
I’Abbe de la IVappe,” with some reflections on his life and 
writings, 1685, 12mo, a satirical work. “ Nouvelles Ac- 
cusations contre Varillas, ou R6marques critiques centre 
une Partie de son Histoire de I’H^resie,’' 8vo; ‘‘ La Vie 
de Francois Eudes de Mezerai,” l2mo, a satirical romance; 
a translation of Echard’s Roman History, revised and pub- 
lished by the abb4 Des/ontaines. Larroque also assisted, 
during some months, in the Nouvelles de la Republique 
des Lettres,” while Bayle was ill. The Advice to the 
Refugees” is also attributed to him, which was believed to 
have been written by Bayle, besause the latter would never 
betray Larroque, who, it is supposed, was the real author 
of it, chusing rather to suffer the persecution which this 
publication raised against him, than prove false to his friend, 
who had enjoined him secrecy.* 

LASCA. See GRAZZINI. 

LASCARIS (Constantine), a learned Greek, descend- 
ed from the imperial family of that name, was born atCon- 
stanunoplc, but became a refugee when it was taken by 
the lurks in 1454, and went to Italy, where he was most 
amicably received by duke Francis Sforza of Milan, who 
placed his own daughter, a child of ten years of age, under 
the care of Lascaris for instruction in the Greek language, 
and it is said to have been for her use he composed his 
Greek grammar. From Milan he went to UoTne, about 
1463, or perhaps later, and from thence, at the invitation 
of king Ferdinand, to Naples, where he opened a public 
school for Greek and rhetoric. Having spent some years 
in this employment, he was desirous of repose, and em- 
barked with the intention of settling at a town of Greece : 
but having touched at Messina, he was urged by such ad- 
vantageous offers to make it his residence, that he com- 
piled, iwd passed there the remainder of his days. Here 
le reccited the honour of citizenship, which he merited 

* Moreri.— Diet. Hist, de I/Advoeat. 



by bis virtues as well as his learning, and by the influx of 
scholars which his reputation drew thither. He lived to a 
yery.advanced age, and is supposed to have died about the 
end of the fifteenth century. He bequeathed his library 
to the city of Messina. His Greek grammar was printed 

Milan in 1476, reprinted in 1480, and was, according 
to Zeno, prima Graeco-Latina praelorurn foetura,” the first 
Greek and Latin book that issued from the Italian press. 
A better edition of it was given in 1495, by Aldus, from a 
copy corrected by the author, and with which the printer 
was furnished by Bembo and Gabrielli. This was the first 
essay of the Aldine press. Bembo and Gabrielli had been 
the scholars of Lascaris, although in his old age, as they did 
not set out for Messina until 1493. A copy of this Greek 
grammar of the first edition is now of immense value. 
Erasmus considered it as the best Greek grammar then 
extant, excepting that of Theodore Gaza. Lascaris was 
author likewise of two tracts on the Sicilian and Calabrian 
Greek writers, and some other pieces, which remain in 
manuscript.^ 

LASCARIS (John, or John Andrew), called Rhynda» 
cenus, as Constantine was called Byzantinus, w^as a learned 
Greek of the same family with the preceding, who came 
either from Greece or Sicily to Italy, on the ruin of his 
country. He was indebted to cardinal Bessarion for bis 
education at Padua, where he obtained a high reputation 
for his knowledge in the learned langnages, and received 
the pati;onage of Lorenzo de Medici, who sent him into 
Greece with recommendatory letters to the sultan Bajazet, 
in order to collect ancient manuscripts : for this purpose be 
took two journeys, in the latter of which he appears to 
have been very successful. After the expulsion of the 
Medici family from Florence, in 1494, he was carried to 
France by Charles VllL after which he was patronized by 
Louis XI r. who sent him, in 1503, as*' his ambassador to 
Venice, in which office he remained till 1508. He joined 
the pursuit of literature with his public employment, and 
held a correspondence with many learned men. After the 
termination of his embassy, he remained some years at 
Venice, as an instructor in the Greek language. On the 
election of pope Leo X. to the popedom in 1513, he set 

1 Ilodius de Giaecis. illustribuf.— -Saxii Onomasticon.— Bibliotheca Spen- 
oeriana^ vol. in,'«>»Brunet’s Manuel du Libraire. 



put for Rome, where, at his instigation, Leo founded a 
pollege for noble Grecian youths at Rome, at the head of 
which he placed the author of the plan, and likewise 
fnade him superiutendant of the Greek press ; his abilitfes 
as a corrector and editor, had been already sufficiently 
evinced by his magnificent edition ot the Greek “ Antho- 
Jogia,” printed in capital letters at Florence in 1494, and 
by that of ‘‘ Callimachus,” printed in the same form. Maiu 
taire thinks he was also editor of tour of the tragedies of 
Euripides,” of the GnoraaB Mouastichoi,” and the 
“ Argonautics” of Apollonius Rhodius. He now printed 
the Greek Scholia” on Homer, in 1517; and in 1518 
the “ Scholia” on Sophocles. Having in this last-men- 
tioned year quitted Rome for France, whither he was in- 
yited by Francis I. he ^as employed by that monarch 
in forming the royal library. He was also sent as bis 
ambassador to Venice, with a view of procuring Greek 
youths for the purpose of founding a college at Paris simi- 
lar to that of Rome. After the accomplishment of other 
Important missions, he died at Rome in 1535, at an ad- 
vanced age. He translated into the Latin language, a 
work extracted from Polybius, on the military constitutions 
of the Romans; and composed epigrams in Greek and 
Latin; this rare volume is entitled Lascaris Rhydaceni 
fpigrammata, Gr. Lat. edente Jac. Tossano,” printed at 
l^aris, 1527, 8vo. There is another Paris edition of 1544, 
^to. Mr. Dihdin has given an ample and interesting ac- 
count of his “ Anthologia” from lord Spencer’s splendid 
vellum copy.* 

LASENA, or LASCENA (Peter), a learned Italian, 
Was born at Naples, Sept. 25, 1590. In compliance with 
bis father, he first cultivated and practised the law ; but 
^V.fterwards followed the bent of his inclination to polite 
literature; ^pplyin^^ himself diligently to acquire th^ 
Qreek language, in which his education had been defec- 
tive. He also learnt French and Spanish. From Naples 
removed to Rome ; where he was no sooner settled, 
obtained the protection of cardinal Francis Bar* 
^erini, besides other prelates ; he also procured the friend- 
ship of Lucas Holstenius, Leo Allatins, and other persons 
;«^f rank in the republic of letters. He made use of the 

* Hodin^ (le Orscis illustribus. — Gresswell’s Polilian. — Roscoe’s Leo. — Bibl. 
Spencoriana, vol. U. 
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tepose he enjoyed in this situation to put the last hand to 
some works which he had begun at Naples ; hut his conti- 
nual intense application, and too great abstinence (for he 
niade but one meal in twenty-four hours), threw him into 
a fever, of which he died, Sept. 30, 1636. At his death, 
he left to cardinal Barberini two Latin discourses, w^hich 
he had pronounced before the Greek academy of the monks 
of St. Basil, De Lingua Hellenistica,” in which he dis- 
cussed, with great learning, a point upon that subject, 
which then divided the literary world. He also left to car- 
dinal BrancaCcio his book entitled “ Dell’ antico Ginnasio 
Napolitano,” which was afterwards published in 1688, 4to. 
It contains a description of the sports, shows, spectacles, 
and combats, which were formerly exhibited to the people 
of Naples. He was the author likewise of Nepenthes 
Homeri, seu de abolendo luctu,” Lugd. 1624, 8vo; and 

Cleombrotus, sive de iis qui in aquis pereunt,” Ilomse, 
1637, 8vo.» 

LASCO. See ALASCO. 

LASSALA (Manuel), a Spanish Ex-jesuit, was born 
at Valentia in 1729, and cli^d in 1798, at Bologna, to which 
be had retired on the expulsion of his order. Our autho- 
rity gives little of his personal history. He owed his cele- 
brity to his knowledge of the ancient languages, and of 
poetry and history, which he taught in the university of 
Valentia. His works are in Spanish, Italian, and Latin ; 
in the Spanish he wrote, 1. An essay on general History, 
ancient and modern,” Valentia, 1755, 3 vols. 4to, said to 
be the best abridgment of the kind which the Spaniards 
have; at the end he gives the lives of the Spanish poets, 
2. ‘‘ Account of the Castillian poets,” ibid. 1757, 4to. He 
wrote also tragedies; 1. ‘‘ Joseph,” acted and printed at 
Valentia in 1762. 2. Don Sancho Abarva,” ibid. 1763, 

in Italian, and such pure and elegant Jtalian as to astonish 
the critics of Italy. He wrote three tragedies; 1. Jphi- 
genia in Aulis.” 2. “ Orinisinda.” 3. ‘‘ Lucia Miranda.” 
In Latin, he exhibited his talents for poetry, and is highly 
commended for the classical purity of style of his Khe- 
nus,” Bologna, 1781; the subject, the inundations of the 
Rhine: and his ‘‘ De serificio civium Bologniensium libel- 
lus singnlaris,” ib, 1782, composed in honour of a ffite given 
by the merchants of Italy. He also made a good transla- 
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tion from the Arabic into Hebrew of Lokman’s Fables, 
Pologna, 1781, 4to.* 

I LASSONE (Joseph Maria Francis de), an eminent 
french physician, was born at Carpentras, on the 3cl 8f 
July, 1717. He was removed for education to Paris, but 
Ids early years he was less remarkable for his perseve- 
rance in study, than for a propensity which he shewed for 
ihe gay pleasures oi youth ; yet even then he raised the 
hopes of his friends by .some ingenious performances, which 
merited academic honours. At length he applied with se- 
riousness to study, and devoted himself wholly to the pur- 
suits of anatomy, in which he made such rapid progress, 
that, at the age of twenty-five, he was received into the 
academy of sciences as as.soci ate -anatomist. An extraor- 
dinary event, liowever, put a period to his anatomical pur- 
suits. In selecting among some dead bodies a proper sub- 
ject for dissection, he fancied he perceived in one of them 
some ver}^ doubtful signs of death, and endeavoured to 
re-animate it : his efibrts were for a long time vain ; but 
his first persuasion induced liim to persist, and he ultimately 
succeeded in bringing his patient to life, wlio proved to be 
a poor peasant. This circumstance impressed so deep a 
sense oi horror on tlie mind of tlie anatomist, that he de- 
clined these pursuits in future. Natural history succeeded 
the stuvly of anatomy, and mineralogy becoming a favourite 
abject of his pursuit^ ho pnbUshed his observations on the 
crystallized free-stones of Kontainbleau ; but chemistry 
finally became the beloved ojcupation of M. de Lassone. 
Ijis numerous memoirs, which, were read before the royal 
academy ot sciences, presented a valuable train of new 
observations, useiul both to tlie progress of that study, and 
to the art of compounding remedies; and in every part of 
these he evinced the sagacity of an attentive observer, and 
of an ingenious experimentalist. After having practised 
medicine for a long fime in the hospitals and cloisters, he 
was sent for to court; and held the office of first physician 
Versailles. He lived in friendship with Fontenelle, 
•Winslow, D’Alembert, Bufibn, and other scientific cha- 
facters ; and the affability of his manners, and his ardent 
J|eal tor the advancement of knowledge, among the young 
l^holars, whose industry he encouraged, and whose repu- 
tation was become one ot his most satisiactory enjoyments, 

* Diet. Hi8t. Supplcincnf, 
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gained him general respect. When .from a natural delU 
cacy of constitution, M. de Lassone began to experience 
the inconveniences of a premature old age, he became 
•6rrowful and fond of solitude ; yet, reconciled to his situa- 
tion, he calmly observed his death approaching, and ex- 
pired on Dec. 8, 1788. Lassone, at the time of his death, 
held the appointment of first physician to Louis XVI. and 
his queen ; he was counsellor of state, doctor-regent of 
the faculty of medicine at Paris, and pensionary-veteran 
of the academy of sciences, member of the academy of 
medicine at Madrid^ and honorary associate of the college 
of medicine at Nancy.' 

LASSUS (Orlandus), or, as he is called by the Ita- 
lians, Orlando di Lasso, an eminent musician, was a na- 
tive of Mens, in Hainault, born in 1520, and not only 
spent many years of his life in Italy, but had his musical 
education there, having been carried thither surreptitiously, 
when a child, on account of his fine voice. The historian 
Thuaiuis, who has given Orlando a place among the illus- 
trious men of his time, tells us that it was a common prac- 
tice for young singers to be forced away from their parents, 
and detained in the service of princes ; and that Orlando 
was carried to Milan, Naples, and Sicily, by Ferdinand 
Gonzago^ Afterwards, when he was grown up, and had 
probably lost his voice, he went to Home, where be taught 
music during two years; at the expiration of which, he 
travelled through difierent parts of Italy and France with 
Julius Caesar Brancatius, and at length, returning to Flan- 
ders, resided many years at Antwerp, till being invited, 
by the duke of Bavaria, to Munich, he settled at that court, 
and married. He had afterwards an invitation, accom- 
panied with the promise of great emoluments, from 
Charles 'IX. king of France, to take upon him the office 
of master and director of his band an honour which he 
accepted, but was stopped on the road to Paris by the 
news of that monarch’s death. After this event he returned 
to Munich, whither he was recalled by William, the son 
and successor of his patron Albert, to the same office which 
he had held under his father. Orlando continued .at thi^ 
court till his death, in 1593, at upwards of seventy years 
of age. His reputation w’as so great, that it was said of 
him : Hie ille Orlandus Lassus, qui recreat orbem.” 


* Ilntchingan’s Medical Biography.— Rees's Cyclopedia. 
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As he lived to a considerable age, and never seem» to 
lave checked the fertility of his genius by indolence, his 
Compositions exceed, in number, even those of Palestrina. 
There is a complete catalogue of them in Draudius, 
amounting to upwards of fifty different works, consisting 
of masses, magnificats, passiones, motets, and psalms; 
^ith Latin, Italian, German, and French songs, printed in 
italy, Germany, France, and the Netherlands. He ex- 
Ijelled in modulation, of which he gave many new speci- 
mens, and was a great master of harmony.* 

LATCH (John), an English lawyer, was a native of 
Somersetshire, and educated at Oxford, in St. John’s col- 
lege, as Wood was informed, where, he adds, he made 
considerable proficiency in literature. Afterwards he re- 
moved to the Middle Temple, but being of a delicate 
habit, does not appear to have practised as a barrister. 
Some years before his death, he had embraced the Roman 
catholic religion, influenced by the artifices of a priest or 
Jesuit who prevailed on him to leave his estate to the so- 
ciety of Jesuits. He died at Hayes in Middlesex, in Au- 

S ust 1655. He was the reporter of certain Cases in the 
rst three years of K. Car. I.” which were published in 
French, by Edward Walpole, 1662, folio.* 

LATIMER (Hugh), bishop of Worcester, one of the 
first reformers of the church of England, was descended 
of honest parents at Thurcaston in Leicestershire ; where 
his father, though he had no land of his own, rented a 
imall farm, and by frugality and industry, brought up a 
family of six daughters besides this son. In one of his 
court sermons, in Edward’s time, Latimer, inveighing 
against the nobility and gentry, and speaking of the mo- 
deration of landlords a few years before, and the plenty in 
which their tenants lived, tells his audience, in his familiar 
way, that, ‘‘ upon % farm of four pounds a year, at the 
Utmost, his father tilled as much ground as kept half a 
dozen men ; that he had it stocked with a hundred sheep 
ind thirty cows; that he found the king a man and horse, 
|imself remembering to have buckled on his father’s liar- 
less when he went to Blackheath; that be gave his 
daughters five pounds a- piece at marriage ; that he lived 
oospitably among his neighbours, and was not backward in 

^ Buroey’^ Hist, of Music, and in Rees's Cyclopaidia. 
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his alms to the pooiO’ He was born in thd farm-house 
about 1470; and, being put to a grammar-school, he took 
learning so well, that it was determined to breed him to 
tHe church. With this view, he was sent to Cambridge. 
Fuller and others say to Christ’s college, which must be a 
tradition, as the records of that college do not reach his 
time. At the usual time, he took the degrees in arts ; 
and, entering into priest’s orders, behaved with remarka- 
able zeal and warmth in defence of popery, the established 
religion. He read the schoolmen and the Scriptures with 
equal reverence, and held Thomas a Becket and the apos- 
tles in equal honour. He was consequently, a zealous op- 
ponent of the opinions which had lately discovered them- 
selves in England ; heard the teachers of them with high 
indignation, and inveighed publicly and privately against 
the reformers. If any read lectures in the schools, Latimer 
was sure to be there to drive out the scholars, and could 
not endure StalTord, the divinity-lecturer, who, however, 
is said to have been partly an instrument of his conversion. 
When Latimer commenced bachelor of divinity, he gave 
an open testimony of his dislike to their proceedings in an 
oration against Melancthon, whom he treated most severely 
for his impious, as he called them, innovations in religion. 
His zeal was so much taken notice of in the university, 
that he was elected cross-bearer in all public processions ; 
an employment which he accepted with reverence, and 
discharged with solemnity. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Among those in Cambridge wiio favoured the reforma- 
tion, the most considerable was Thomas Biliiey, a clergy- 
man of a most holy life, who began to see popery in a very 
disagreeable light, and made no scruple to own it. Bilncy 
was an intimate, and conceived a very favourable opinion, 
of Latimer; and, as opportunities oHered, u.sed to suggest 
to him many things about corruption^ in religion, till ho 
gradually divestfid him of his prejudices, brought him to 
think with moderation, and even to distrust what he had 
so earnestly embraced. Latimer no sooner ceased from 
being a zealous papist, than he became (such was his con- 
stitutional warmth) a zealous protestant ; active in support- 
ing the reformed doctrine, and assiduous to make converts 
both in town and university. He preached in public, ex- 
horted in private, and everywhere pressed the necessity 
of a holy life, in opposition to ritual observances. A be- 
haviour of this kind v/as immediately taken notice of: Cam 
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-bridge, no less than the rest of the kingdom, was entirelj 
popish, and every new opinion was watched with jealousy. 
Latimer soon perceived how obnoxious he had made him- 
g self; and the first remarkable opposition he met with frtm 
; the popish party, was occasioned by a course of sermons 
he preached, during the Christmas holidays, before ihe 
university; in which he spoke his sentiments with great 
’ freedom upon many opinions and usages maintained and 
practised in the Romish church, and particularly insisted 
-upon the great abuse of locking up the Scriptures in an 
unknown tongue. Few of the tenets of popery were then 
^questioned in England, but such as tended to a relaxation 
of morals ; transubstantiation, and other points rather spe- 
culative, still held their dominion ; Latimer therefore 
chiefly dwelt upon those of immoral tendency. He shewed 
what true religion was, that it was seated in the heart ; 
and that, in comparison with it, external appointments 
were of no value. Having a remarkable address in adapt- 
ing himself to the capacities of the people, and being con- 
•idered as a preacher of eminence, the orthodox clergy 
thought it high time to oppose him openly. This task was 
undertaken by Dr. Buckingham, prior of the Black-friars, 
who appeared in the pulpit a few Sundays after ; and, with 
great pomp and prolixity, shewed the dangerous tendency 
qf Latimer’s opinions ; particularly inveighing against his 
Jiieretical notions of having the Scriptures in English, lay- 
ing open the bad effects of such an innovation. If that 
heresy,” said be, “ prevail, we should soon see an end of 
every thing useful among us. The ploughman, reading 
that if he put his hand to the plough, and should happen 
to look back, he was unfit for the kingdom of heaven, 
would soon lay aside his labour; the baker likewise read- 
ing, that a little leaven will corrupt his lump, would give 
MS a very insipid bjjead ; the simple man also finding him- 
self commanded to pluck out his eyes, in a few years we 
should have the nation full of blind beggars.” Latimer 
could not help listening with a secret pleasure to this in- 
pnious reasoning; perhaps he had acted as prudently, if 
y:v,he had considered the prior’s arguments as unanswerable; 
v;4but he could not resist the vivacity of his temper, which 
J^trongly inclined him to expose this solemn trifler. The 
w ole university met together on Sunday, when it was 
Known Mr. Latimer would preach. That vein of plea- 
saQtry and bumour which ran through all hU words and 
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actionsi would here, it was imagined, have its full scope; 
and, to say the truth, the preacher was not a little conscious 
of his own superiority: to complete the scene, just before 
thfe sermon began, prior Buckingham himself entered the 
church with his cowl about his shoulders, and seated him- 
self, with an air of importance, before the pulpit, Lati- 
mer, with great gra\’ity, recapitulated the learned doctor’s 
arguments, placed them in the strongest light, and then 
rallied them with such a flow of wit, and at the same time 
with so much good humour, that, without the appearance 
of ill-nature, he made his adversary in the highest degree 
ridiculous. He then, with great address, appealed to the 
people ; descanted upon the low esteem in which their 
guides bad always held their understandings ; expressed 
the utmost oflfence at their being treated with such con- 
tempt, and wished liis honest countrymen might only have 
the use of the Scripture till they shewed themselves such 
absurd interpreters. He concluded his discourse with a 
few observations upon scripture metaphors. A figurative 
manner of speech, he said, was common in all languages: 
representations of this kind were in daily use, and generally 
understood. Thus, for instance, continued he (address- 
ing himself to that part of the audience where the prior 
was seated), when we see a fox painted preaching in a 
friar’s hood, nobody imagines that a fox is meant, but 
that craft and hypocrisy are described, which are so often 
found disguised in that garb. But it is probable that La- 
timer thought this.levity unbecoming ; for when one Vene- 
tus, a foreigner, not long after, attacked him again upon 
the same subject, and in a manner the most scurrilous and 
provoking, we find him using a graver strain. Whether 
he ridiculed, however, or reasoned, with so much of the 
spirit of true oratory, considering the times, were his ha- 
rangues animated, that they seldom failed of their intended 
effect ; his raillery shut up the prior wirhin his monastery j 
and his arguments drove Venetus from the university. 

These advantages increased the credit of the protestant 
party in Cambridge, of which Bilney and Latimer were 
the leaders ; and great was the alarm of the popish clergy, 
of which some were the heads of colleges, and senior part 
of the university^ Frequent convocations were held, tutors 
were admonished to have a strict eye over their pupils, dnd 
academical censures of all kinds were inflicted. But aca- 
demical censures were found insufficient. Latimer conti- 
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tilled to preach, and heresj’^ to spread. The heads of the 
jl^pish party applied to the bishop of Ely, Dr. VV est, as 
l^eir diocesan ; but that prelate was not a man for their 
j^urpose ; he was a papist indeed, but moderate. He, howt 
^ver, came to Cambridge, examined the state of religion, 
knd, at their intreaty, preached against the heretics ; but 
he would do nothing tanher ; only indeed he silenced Mr* 
Xiatiiner, which, as he had preached himself, was an in- 
stance of his prudcMice. But this gave no check to the 
reformers ; for there happened at this time to be a pro- 
testant prior in Cambridge, Dr. Barnes, of the Austin-" 
friars, who, liaving a monastery exempt from episcopal 
jurisdiction, and being a great admirer of Latimer, boldly 
licensed him to preach there. Hither his party followed 
him ; and, the late opposition having greatly excited the 
curiosity of the ])eopie, the friars’ cliapel was soon inca- 
pable of containing the crowds that attended. Among 
others, it is remarkable, that the bishop of Ely was often one 
of his hearers, and had the ingenuousness to declare, that 
Latimer was one of the best preachers be had ever heard. 
The credit to his cause which Latimer had thus gained in 
the puljdt, he maintained by the piety of his life. Bilney 
and lie did not satisfy themselves with acting Lu?cxccption- 
ably, blit were daily giving instances of goodness, which 
milice could not scandalize, nor envy misrepresent. Tiiey 
wtire always together concerting their schemes. The place 
where they used to walk, was long afterwards known by 
the name of the Heretics’ Hill. Cambridge at that time 
was full of their good actions ; their charities to the poor, 
and friendly visits to the sick and unhappy, were then 
cojnmon topics. But these served only to increase the 
of persecution from their adversaries. Impotent 
themselves, and finding their diocesan either unable or 
unwilling to NV4>rk their purposes, they determined upon 
an appeal to the high A* powers ; and heavy complaints were 
carried to court of the increase of heresy, not without for- 
mal depositions against the principal abettors of it. 

The principal persons at this time concerned in eccle- 
^^stical affairs were cardinal Wolsey, War ham archbishop 
Canterbury, and Tunstal bishop of London ; and as 
«nry VIIL was now in the expectation of having the bu- 
nness of his divorce ended in a regular way at Rome, he' 
careful to observe all forms of civility with the pope. 
The cardinal therefore erected a court, consisting of bishops, 
VoL. XX. D 
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About ibis time a person was rising into power, who be-* 
came his chief iVieud and patron: Tlic lord Cromwell, who, 
being a friend to the Reformation, encouraged of course 
sftch cliurehmcn as inclined towards it. Among these was 
Latimer, for whom his patron soon obtained West Kington, 
a benefice in Wiltshire, whither he resolved, as soon as 
possible, to repair, and keep a constant residence. His friend 
Dr. Butts, surprized at this resolution, did what he could 
to dissuade him from it: You are deserting,” said he, 
the fairest opportunities of making your fortune: the prime 
minister intends tliis only as an earnest of his future fa- 
vours, and will certainly in time do great things for you : 
but it is the manner of courts to consider them as provided 
for, who seem to be satisfied ; and, take my word for it, an 
absent claimant stands but a poor chance among rivals who 
have the advantage of being present.” Thus the old 
courtier advised. But these arguments had no weight. He 
was heartily tired of the court, where he saw much debau- 
chery and irreligion, without being able to oppose them ; 
and, leaving the palace therefore, entered immediately 
upon the duties of his parish. Nor was he satisfied within 
those limits; he extended his labours throughout the 
county, where he observed the pastoral care most ne- 
glected, having for that purpose obtained a general licence 
from the university of Cambridge. As liis manner of 
preaching was very popular in those times, the pulpits every 
where w^cre gladly ojxMied for him ; and at Bristol, where 
lie often preached, he w^as countenanced by the magis- 
trates. But this reputation was too much for the popish 
clergy to suffer, and their opposition first broke out at 
Bristol. The mayor had appointed him to preach there on 
Easter-day. Public notice had been given, and all people 
were pleased ; when, suddenly, came an order from the 
bisliop, prohibiting any one to preach there without his 
licence. The clergy of the place waited upon Latimer, in- 
formed him of the bishop’s order; and, knowing he had no 
such licence, were extremely sorry that they were thus 
deprived of the pleasure of hearing him. Latimer received 
their compliment with a smile; for he had been apprized 
of the affair, and knew that these very person.s had written 
to the bishop against him. "llieir ojiposition became after- 
wards more public and avow^ed ; the pulpits were used to 
spread invectives against him ; and such liberties were 
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taken with his cliavacter, that he thought it necessary to 
justify l)iniseif. Accordingly, he called upon his maligners 
to accuse liini publicly belore the mayor of Bristol ; and, 
with ail men ot candour, he was justilied ; for, when the 
parties were convened, and the accusers produced, no- 
thing appeared against him; hut the whole accusation 
was left lo rest upon the uncertain evidence of hearsay 
information. 

His enemies, however, were not thus silenced. The party 
against him became daily stronger, and more iniiamed. It 
consisted in general of the country priests in those parts, 
headed by some divines of more eminence. These persons, 
after mature deliberation, drew up articles against him, ex- 
tracted chiefly from his sermons; in which he was charged 
with speakijig lightly of tl)e worship ol saints; with saying 
there was no material fire in hell ; and that [\e would rather 
be in purgatory than in Lollard’s tower. M'his charge being 
laid before Stokesley bishop of London, that prelate cited 
Latimer to appear before him ; and, when he appealed to 
liis own ordinary, a citation was obtained out of the arch- 
bishop’s court, where Stokesley and other bisiiops were 
commissioned to examine iiim. An archiepiscopal citation 
hrougiit him at once to a compliance. His friends would 
have had him fly for it; hut their persuasions were in vain. 
He set out for London in the tlcplli of winter, and under 
a severe fit of the stone and cholic ; but he was more dis- 
tressed at the thoughts of leaving his parish exposed to 
the po[)ish clcu’gy, who would not fail to undo in his ab- 
sence what he had hitlierto done. On his arrival at Lon- 
don, he found a court of bi.sho|>s ami canonists ready to 
receive him ; whicrc, instead of being examined, as he ex- 
pected, about liis sermons, a paper was put into his hands, 
which he was orilered to subscribe, declaring his belief in 
the efticacy of masses for the souls in purgatory, of prayers 
to the dead saints, of pilgrimages to their sepulchres and 
reliques, the pope’s power to forgive sins, the doctrine of 
merit, the seven sacraments, and the worship of images; 
and, when he refused to sign it, the archbishop with a 
frown begged he would consider what he did. “ We intend 
not,” says he, “ Mr. Latimer, to be hard upon you ; wc 
dismiss you for the present ; take a copy of the articles, 
examine them carefully ; and God grant that, at our next 
meeting, we may find each otlier in a better temper !” 
At the iicxtaud several succeeding meetings the same scene 
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was acted over again. He continued inflexible, and they 
continued to distress him. Three times every week they 
r^^ularly sent for him, with a view either to draw some- 
thing from him by captions questions, or to teaze him at 
length into compliance. Of one of these examinations he 
gives the following account: “1 was brought out,” says 
he, to be examined in the same chamber as before ; but 
at this time it was somewhat altered ; for, whereas before 
there was a fire in the chimney, now the fire was taken 
away, and an arras hanged over the chimney, and tlie table 
stood near the chimney’s end. There was, among these 
bishops that examined me, one with whom I have been 
very familiar, and whom I took for my great friend, an 
aged man ; and he sat next the table-end. Then, among 
other questions, he put forth one, a very subtle and crafty 
one ; and when 1 should make answer, ‘ 1 pray you, Mr. 
Latimer,’ said he, ^ speak out, I am very thick of hearing, 
and there be many that sit far oil? I marvelled at this, 
that I was bidden to speak out, and began to misdeem, 
and gave an ear to the chimney ; and there I heard a pen 
plainly scratching behind the^t/loth. "fhey had appointed 
one there to write all my answers, that I sljoiild not start 
from them. God was my good Lord, and gave me an- 
swers ; I could never elst; have escaped them.” At Itmglh 
he was tired out with such usa«:e ; and when he vvas next 
summoned, instead of going himself, he sent a letter to 
the archbishop, in which, with great freedom, he tells him, 
that the treatment he had of late met with, had fretted 
him into such a disorder as rendered him unlit to attend 
that day; that, in the mean time, he conhl not help taking 
this opportunity to expostulate with his grace for detaining 
him so long from the discharge of his duty ; that it seemed 
to him most unaccountable, that they, who never preached 
themselves, should hinder others; tlj^at, as for their exa- 
mination of him, he really could not imagine what they 
aimed at ; they pretended one thing in the beginning, 
and another in the progress; that, if his sermons were 
what gave offence, which he persuaded himself were neither 
contrary to the truth, nor to any canon of the church, lie 
was ready to answer whatever might be thought exception- 
able in tiiein ; that he wished a little more regard might 
be had to the judgment of the people; and tliat a distinc- 
tion might be made between the ordinances of God and 
man ; that if some abuses in religion did prevail, as was 
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then commonly supposed, he thought preaching was the 
best means to discountenance them ; that lie wished all 
pastors might be obliged to perform their duty : but thjt, 
however, liberty might Vie given to those who were willing; 
that, as for the articles proposed to him, he begged to be 
excused from subscribing them ; while he lived, he never 
would abet superstition : and that, lastly, he hoped the 
archbishop w'ould excuse what he had written ; he knew 
his duty to his superiors, and would practise it : but, in 
that case, he thought a stronger obligation laid upon 
him.” 

What particular edect this letter produced, we are not 
informed. The bishops, however, continued their prose- 
cution, till their schemes were frustrated by an unexpected 
hand ; for the king, being informed, most probably by 
lord Cromwell’s means, of Latimer’s ill-usage, interposed 
in his behalf, and rescued him out of their liands. A figure 
of so much simplicity, and such an apostolic appearance as 
his at court, did not fail to strike Anne Boleyn, who men- 
tioned him to her friends, as a person, in her opinion, 
well qualified to forward ti^e Reformation, the principles 
of which she had imbibed from her youth. Cromwell 
rjiised our preacher still higher in her esteem ; and they 
both joined in an earnest recommendation of him for a 
bishopric to the king, who did not want much solicitation 
in his favour. It happened, that the sees of Worcester 
and Salisbury were at that time vacant, by the deprivation 
of Ghinuccii and Campegio, two Italian bishops, who fell 
under the king’s displeasure, upon his rupture with Rome. 
7’he former of these was offered to Latimer ; and, as this 
promotion came unexpectedly to him, he looked upon it 
as the work of Providence, and accepted it without much 
persuasion. Indeed, he had met with such usage already, 
as a private clergyman, and saw before him so hazardous a 
prospect in his old^station, that he thought it necessary, 
both for his own safety, and for the sake of being of more 
service to the world, to shroud himself under a little more 
temporal power. All historians mention him as a person re- 
markably zealous in the discharge of his new office; and 
tell us, that, in overlooking the clergy of his diocese, 
he was uncommonly active, warm, and resolute, and pre- 
sided in his ecclesiastical court in the same spirit. lu 
visiting he was frequent and observant : in ordaining strict 
and wary ; in preaching indefatigable ; in reproving and 
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exhorting severe and persuasive. Thus far he could act 
with authority ; but in other things he ioiind himsell under 
difficulties. The popish ceremonies gave him great oft’ence: 
yet he neither durst, in times so dangerous and unsettled, 
lay them entirely aside ; nor, on the other ham;, was he 
willing entirely to retain them. In [his clilemiria his address 
was arlmirahio : he inquired iiuo iheir origin ; and when he 
found an) ot them derived from a good meaning, he incul- 
cated their original, though itself a corruption, in the room 
of a more corrupt practice. Thus he put the people in 
mind, when holy bread and water were distributed, that 
these elements, which had long been thought endowed with 
a kind of magical influence, were nothing more than appen- 
dages to the two sacraments of the Lorers-supper and bap- 
tism : the former, he said, reminded us of Christ’s death ; 
and the latter was only a simple representation of being pu- 
rified from sin. By thus reducing popery to its principles, 
he improved, in some measure, a bad stock, by lopping 
from it a few fruitless excrescences. 

While his endeavours to reform were thus confined to 
liis diocese, he was called u{>pn to exert them in a more 
public manner, by a summons to parliament and convoca- 
tion in 1536. This session was thought a crisis by the 
Protestant party, at the head of which stood the lord 
Cromwell, whose favour with the king was now in its me- 
ridian. Next to him in power was Cranmer archbishop 
of Canterbur\q after whom the bishop of Worcester was 
the most considerable man of the party ; to wiiom were 
added the bishops of Ely, Rochester, Hereford, Salisbury, 
and St. Havid’s. On the other hand, the popish party was 
headed by Lee archbishop of York, Gardiner, Stokesley, 
and Tunstal, bishops of Winchester, London, and Dur- 
ham. 1’he convocation was opened as usual by a sermon, 
or rather an oration, spoken, at the appointment of Cran- 
mer, by the bishop of Worcester, whose eloquence was at 
this time everywhere famous. Many warm debates passed 
in this assembly ; the result of which was, that four sacra- 
ments out of the seven were concluded to be insignificant : 
but, as the bishop of Worcester made no figure in them, 
for debating was not his talent, it is beside our purpose to 
enter into a detail of what was done in it. Many altera- 
tions were made in favour of the reformation ; and, a few 
months after, the Bible was translated into English, and 
recommended to general perusal in October 1537. 
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In the mean time the bishop of Worcester, highly satis- 
fied with the prospect of the times, repaired to his diocese, 
having made a longer stay in London than was absolutdy 
necessary. He liad no talents for state affairs, and there- 
fore meddled not with them. It is upon that account that 
bishop Burnet speaks very slightingly of his public charac- 
ter at this time, but it is certain that Latimer never desired 
to appear in any public cliaracter at all. His whole am- 
bition was to discharge the pastoral functions of a bishop, 
neither aiming to display the abilities of a statesman, nor 
those of a courtier. How very unqualified lie was to sup- 
port the latter of these characters, will sufficiently appear 
from the following story. It was the custom in those days 
for tiie bishops to make presents to the king on New-year’s- 
day, and many of ihtnn would present very liberally, pro- 
portioning their gilts to their expectations. Among the 
rest, the bishop of Whneester, being at this time in town, 
Wciit<’d upon tlie king with Ifis offering; but instead of a 
purse of gold, which was llie common oblation, he pre- 
sented a Now 'restaiuent, with a leaf doubled down, in a 
very conspicuous rnanuer, to tliis passage, “ Wiioremoii- 
gers and adulterers Go^i will judge.” 

Henry VIIL made so little use of his jiidgmetit, that his 
whole reign was one continued rotation of violent passions, 
which rendered him a mere tnacliine in the haiuls of ids 
ministers; and he among them who could make the most 
artful address to the passion of the day, carru' i l;is point. 
Gardiner, bishop of Wincliesler, was just ix turned from 
Germany, having successfully negoviatcil soiue coiimiis- 
sioiis which the king had greatly at liemt ; and, in 1539, 
a parliament was called, to confirm the seizure and sur^ 
rendry of the monasteries, when that subtle minUter took 
his opportunity, and succeeded in prevailing upon his ma- 
jesty to do somethijjg towards restoring the old religion, 
as being most advantageous for his views in the present 
situation of Europe, In this state of affairs, Latimer re- 
ceived his summons to parliament, and, soon after his ar- 
rival in town, he was accused of preaching a seditious 
sermon. The sermon was preached at court, and the 
preacher, according to his custom, had been unquestion- 
ably severe enough against whatever he observed amiss. 
The king had called together several bishops, with a view 
to consult them upon some pointj^of religion. When they 
had all given their opinions, anti iver^'^hoiit to be dis- 
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missed, t'hc bisliop of Winchester (for it was most probably 
he) kneeled down and accused the bishop of Worcester as 
ai>ove-nientioned. The bishop being called upon by the 
king with some sternness, to vindicate liimself, was so far 
from denying or even palliating what he said, that he 
boldly justilied it; and turning to the king, with that 
noble unconcern which a good conscience inspires, made 
this answer : I never thought myself worthy, nor I never 

sued to be a preacher before your grace ; but I was called to 
it, and would be willing, if you mislike it, to give place 
to my betters ; for I grant there may be a great many more 
w^orthy of the room than I am. And if it be your grace’s 
pleasure to allow them for preachers, I could be content to 
bear their books after them. But if your grace allow me 
for a preacher, I would desire you to give me leave to dis- 
charge my conscience, and to frame my doctrine according 
to my audicMice. 1 had been a very dolt indeed, to have 
preached so at the borders of yom* realm, as I preach be- 
fore your grace.” This answ'er baffled his accuser’s malice, 
the severity of the king’s goiircionee changed into a gra- 
cious smile, and tlic bishop was dismissed with that oblig- 
ing freedom which this monarch never used hut to those 
whom he esteemed. In this parliament passed the famous 
act, as it was called, of the six articles which was no 
sooner published than it gave an universal alarm to all the 
favourers of the reformation ; and, as the bishop of Wor- 
cester could not give his vote for the act, he thought it 
wrong to hold any olfice. He therefore resigned his bi- 
siiopricf, aiul retired into the country ; where he resided 
during the heat of tliat persecution which followed upon 
this act, and thought of nothing for the remainder of liis 
days hut a se(]uesiered life. He knew the storm which was 
Ujj could not soon be appeased, and lie had no inclination 
to trust himself in it. But, in the njidst of liis security, 
an unhappy accident carried him again into the tempestu- 

^ Those .irlicles were, 1. In the sa- -f- It is rolaterl of him, that when be 
crament of the altar, after the eoiise- came from the parliament -house to his 
cration there remains n o suh s tanr^p of he threw olF his robes; And, 

lijrcad aptl^win o. hut hnrlyL leapint; up, clfclarcd to those about 

andJa botl ot Chris t. 2. Vows of ehas- him, that he found himself lighter than 
tity ought to be observed. 3. The use ever be found himself before. Tlie 
of private masses ought to be continued, story is not unlikely, as it is much in 
4. Communion in both kinds is not rie-« /«haracter : a vein of pleasantry and 
c essary . I 'ri Psts..iY mst not m a rrvJJf:oo(\ humour accompanying the most 

6. Auricular confessi^ is to re- serious actions of his life, 
tained in the church. f 
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ous weather that was abroad : he received a bruise by the 
fall of a tree, and the contusion was so darigerous, that he 
was obliged to seek out for better assistance than the coiih- 
try afforded. With this view he repaired to London, 
where he had the misfortune to see tlie fall of his patron, 
the lord Cromwell ; a loss of which he was soon made sen- 
sible. Gardiner’s emissaries quickly found him out; and 
something, that somebody had somewhere heard him say 
against the six articles, being alleged against him, he was 
sent to the Tower, where, without any jinlicial examina- 
tion, he suffered, through one pretence or another, a 
cruel imprisonment for the remaining six years of king 
Henry’s reign. 

Immediately upon the accession of Edward VI. he and 
all others who were imprisoned in the same cause, were 
set at liberty ; and Latimer, whose old friends were now 
in power, was received by them with every mark of affec- 
tion. He would have found no difhculty in dispossessing 
Heath, in every respect an insignificant man, who had 
succeeded to his bishopric : but he had other sentiments, 
and would neither make suit himself, nor suffer his friends 
to make any, for his restoration. However, this was done 
by the parliament, who, after settling the national con- 
cerns, sent up an address to the protector to restore him : 
and the protector w'as very well inclined, and proposed 
the resumption to Latimer as a point which he had very 
much at heart; but Latimer persevered in the negative, 
alleging his great age, and the claim he had from thence 
to a private life. Having thus rid himself of all incum- 
brance, he accc[)led an invitation from Cranmer, and took 
up his residence at Lambeth, where he led a very retired 
life, being chiefly employed in hearing the comphfinls and 
redressing the injuries, of the poor people. And, indeed, 
his character for sewices of this kind was so universally 
kiiown, that strangers from every part of England would 
resort to him, so that he had as crowded a levee as a mi- 
nister of state. In these employments he spent more than 
two years, interfering as little as possible in any public 
transaction ; only he assisted the archbishop in composing 
the homilies, which were set forth by authority irj the first 
year of king Edward ; he was also appointed to preach the 
Lent sermons before his majesty, which office he performed 
during the first three years of his reign As to his ser- 

* We arf informed by Dr. Heylin, that the pulpit was removed out of the 
that such crowds went to bear Latimer, Royal chapel into the Privy -garden. 
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moil's, which arc still extant, they are, indeed, far enough 
from being exact pieces of coinpositioii : yet, his simpli- 
cky and faniiliarity, his humour and gibing drollery, were 
well adapted to the times; and his oratory, according to 
the mode of eloquence at that day, was exceedingly popu- 
lar. His acti{)n and manner of preaching too were very 
affecring, for he spoke immediately from his heart. His 
abilities, however, as an orator, made only the inferior 
part of his cliaracter as a preacher. What particularly re- 
commends him is, that noble and apostolic zeal which he 
exerts in the cause of truth. 

But in the discharge of this duty a slander passed upon 
him, which, being recorded by a low historian of those 
days, has found its way into ours. It is even recorded as 
credible b}- Milton, who sidFered liis zeal against episco- 
pacy, in more instances than this, to bias his veracity, or 
at best to impose upon his understanding. It is said that 
after the lord high admiral’s attainder and execution, which 
happened about this time, he publicly defended his death 
in a sermon before the king; that he asperseii his charac- 
ter ; and that he did it merely to |)ay a servile compliment 
to the protector. The first part of this charge is true ; hut 
the second and third are false. As to his aspersing the ad- 
miral’s cliaracter, his character was so liad, tliere was no 
room for aspersion ; his treasonable practices too were no- 
torious, and though the proceeding against him by a bill 
in parliament, according to the custom of these times, may 
be deemed inequitalile, yet he paid no more than a due 
forfeit to the Jaws of his country. However, his death oc- 
casioned great clamour, and was made use of by the lords 
of the opposiiion (for he left a very dissatisfied party be- 
hind liim), as an handle to raise a popular odium against 
the protector, for whom Latimer had always a high esteem. 
He was mortified tiierefore to see so j^ividious and base an 
opposition thwarting the schemes of so public-spirited a 
man ; and endeavoured to lessen the odium, by shewing 
the admiral’s character in its true light, from some anec- 
dotes not commonly known. This notice of lord Seymour, 
which was in Latimer’s fourth sermon before king Edward, 
is to be found only in the earlier editions. 

Upon the revolution wliich happened at court after the 
death of tlic duke of Somerset, Latiyier seems to have retired 
into llie country, and made use of tlie king’s licence as a 
general prcachcn* in those parts where he thought his labours 
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might be most serviceable. He was thus employed during 
the remainder of that reign, and continued in the same course, 
for a short time, in the beginning of the next; but, as soon as 
the introduction of popery was resolved on, the first step fo- 
wards it was the prohibition of all preaching throughout the 
kingdom, and a licensing only of such as were known to be 
popishly inclined : accordingly, a strict inquiry was made 
after the more forward and popular preachers ; and many 
of them were taken into custody. The bishop of Win- 
chester, who was now prime minister, having proscribed 
Latimer from the first, sent a message to cite him before 
the council. He had notice of this design some hours be- 
fore the messenger’s arrival, but made no use of the intel- 
ligence. The messenger found him equipped for his jour- 
ney; at which expressing surprize, Latimer told him that 
he was as ready to attend him to London, thus called upon to 
answer for his faith, as he ever was to take any journey in 
his life ; and that he doubted not but God, who had en- 
abled him to stand before two princes, would enable him to 
stand before a third. The messenger, then acquainting 
him that he had no orders to seize his person, delivered a 
letter, and departed. Latimer, however, opening the letter, 
and finding it contain a citation from the council, resolved 
to obey it. Ho set out therefore immediately ; and, as he 
passed through Srnithfield, where lieretics were usually 
burnt, he said cheerfully, This place hath long groaned 
for me.” The next morning he waited upon the council, 
who, having loaded him with many severe reproaches, sent 
him to the Tower. This wasliis second visit to this prison, 
but now he met with harsher treatment, and had more fre- 
quent occasion to exercise liis resignation, which virtue no 
man possessed in a larger measure ; nor did the usual cheer- 
fulness of his disposition forsake him. A servant leaving 
his apartment one day, Latimer called after him, and bid 
him tell his master, ♦that unless he took better care of him, 
lie would certainly escape him. Upon this message the 
lieutenant, with some discomposure of countenance, came 
to Latimer, and desired an explanation. ‘‘ Why, you ex- 
pect, I suppose, sir,” replied Latimer, ‘‘ that I should be 
burnt; but if you do not allow me a little fire this frosty 
weather, I can tell you, I shall first be starved.” Cran- 
iner and Ridley ^vere al^b prisoners in the same cause with 
Latimer; and when it was resolved to have a public dis- 
putation at Oxford, between the most eminent of the popish 
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and protestant divines, these three were appointed to 
nage the dispute on the part of the protestants. Accord- 
ingly they were taken out of the Tower, and sent to Oxford, 
whfcre they were closely confined in the common prison, 
and niight easily imagine how free the disputation was 
likely to be, when they found themselves denied the use 
even of books, and pen and ink. 

Fox has preserved a conference, afterwards put into 
writing, which was held at this time between Ridley and 
Latimer, and which sets our author’s temper in a strong' 
light. The two bishops are represented sitting in their 
prison, ruminating upon the solemn preparations then 
making for their trial, of wliicb, probably, they were now 
first informed. The time,” said Ridley, is now come ; 
we are now called upon, cither to deny our faith, or to 
suffer death in its defence. You, Mr. Latimer, are an old 
soldier of Christ, and have frequently withstood the fear of 
death; whereas 1 am raw in the service, anti unexpe- 
rienced.” With this preface he introduces a request that 
Latimer, whom he calls his father,” would hear him 
propose such arguments as he thinks it most likely his ad- 
versaries would urge against him, and assist him in pro- 
viding proper answers to tliem. To this Latimer, in his 
usual strain of good humour, replied that he fancied the 
good bishop was treating him as he remembered Mr. Bil- 
iiey used formerly to do ; who, when he wanted to teach 
him, would always do it under colour of being taught him- 
self. But in tlie present case,” said he, “ iny lord, [ am 
cleteririined to give tliem very little trouble : I shall just 
offer them a plain account of my faith, and shall say very 
little more; for I know any thing more will be to no 
purpose : they talk of a free disputation, but I am well 
assured their grand argument will be, as it once was their 
fo refa thers, ‘ We liave a law', and by our law ye ought to 
<lie.’ "T5ishop Ridley havii>g afterward srnJY'sired his prayers, 
that he might trust wholly upon God : “ Of my prayers,” 
replied the old bishop, ‘‘ you may he well assured ; nor 
do 1 doubt but I shall have yours in return, and indeed 
prayer and patience should be our great resources. For 
myself, had I the learning of St. Paul, I should think it 
ill laid out upon an elaborate defence ; yet our case, my 
lord, admits of comfort. Our enemies can do no more 
than God permits; and God is faithful, who will not suf- 
fer us to be tempted above our strength. Be at a point 
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with them ; stand to that, and let them say and do what 
they please. To use many words would be vain ; yet it is 
requisite to give a reasonable account ot* your faith, if they 
will quietly hear you. For other things, in a wicked judg- 
ment-hall, a man may keep silence after the exaiicjple of 
Christ,” &c. 7\greeably to this fortitude, Latimer con- 
ducted himself throughout the dispute, answering their 
questions as far as civility required ; and in these answers 
it is observable he iiiaiiaijed the ureument much better than 
either liidley or Cranmer; who, when they were pressed 
in defence of transnbstantiation, with sonje passages from 
the instead of disavowing an insutKcient antliority, 

weakly defended a good cause by evasions and distifictions, 
after the manner of schoolmen. Whereas, when the same 
proofs were multiplied upon Latimer, he told them plainly 
that such proofs had no weight with him ; that the 

no doubt, were often deceived ^ and that he never 
depended upon them but when they depended upon Scrip- 
ture.” Then you are not of St. Chrysostom’s faith,” 
replied they, “ nor of St. Austin’s.^” ‘‘ 1 have told you,” 
says Latimer, “ I am not, except they bring Scripture 
for what they say.” The dispute being ended, sentence 
was passed upon him ; and he and Ridley were burnt at 
Oxford, on Oct. 16, 1.555. When they were brought to 
the lire, on a spot of ground on the north side of Baliol- 
college, and, after a suitable sernion, were told by an 
officer that they might now make ready for llie stake, they 
suppoited each otlu*r’s constancy by mutual exhortations. 
Latimer, wlien tied to the stake, called to his companion. 
Be ol' good chei.T, brother; we shall this day kindle such 
a t<ircli in Ftigland, as I trust in God sliall ne\er be ex- 
tinguished.” — file executioners had been so merciful (for 
that clemency may more naturally be ascribed to them than 
to the religions zealots) as to tie bags of gunpowder about 
these prelates, in or4<^r to put a speed}^ period to their 
tortures. The explosion killed Latimer immediately ; but 
Ridley continued alive during some time, in the midst of 
the liaines. — Such was the life of Hugh Latimer, one of 
the leaders of that glorious army of martyrs, who intro- 
duced the reformation in England, lie was not esteemed 
a very learned man, for he cultivated only useful learning; 
and that, he thought, lay in a very narrow compass. He 
never engaged in worldly affairs, thinking that a clergy- 
in^ ought to employ^ himself in his profession only ; and 



his talents, temper, and disposition, were admirably 
adapted to render the most important services to the re- 
formation. 

^Latimer’s Sermons” appear to have been printed se- 
parately at first ; i)ut a colleci.ioi; was published in 154-9, 
8vo, and a larger aUerwards in 4£o, has often Ix^en re- 
printed. They contain in a quaint and familiar style, 
more ample materials for a history of the manners and 
morals ot thiC time, than any volume we are acquainted 
with of that period ; and the number of anecdotes he 
brought forward to illustrate his subjects, must have con- 
tributed greatly to liis popularity.* 

LATlMf^U (William), one the revivers of classical 
learning in England, was educated at Oxford, and became 
fellow of All-JSouls’ college, in 1489. Afterwards travelling 
into Italy, which was then the resort of those who wished 
to extend their studies, he remained for some time at 
Padua, where he improved himself very much, especially 
in the Greek language. On his return to England, he 
V was incorporated M. A. at Oxford, Nov. 18, 1518. Soon 
^ afterwards he became tutor to Reginald Pole, afrerw'ards 
the celebrated cardinal, by whose interest, it is thought, 
he obtained the rectories of Saintbury and Weston -under- 
Edge, ill Gloucestershire, and a prebend of Salisbury, 
He had also the honour of being one of those who taught 
Erasmus Greek at Oxford, and assisted him in the second 
edition of his New Testament. He died very old, about 
Sept. 1545 ; and was buried in the chancel of his church 
at Saintbury. He was reckoned one of the greatest men 
of his age, and w ith Colet, Idly, and Grocyn, contributed 
much to establish a taste for the Greek language. Eras- 
mus styles him an excellent divine, conspicuous for in- 
tegrity and modesty ; and Leland celebrates his eloquence, 
judgment, piety, and generosity. Of his writings there is 
nothing extant, but a few letters to l«rasmiis.* 

LATINI (Brunetto), an eminent grammarian of Flo- 
rence, in the thirteenth century, was of a nol)le family in 
that city, and during the party contests between the 
Guelphs and Ghibelins, took.part with the former. When 
the Ghibelins had obtained assistance from Mainfroy, king 

* Life by Gilpin, and by Fox, in Wonlsworth’s Eccl Biography, lo avIjIcIi ' ve 
rrfo-r on account of the valuable notes.— Burnet’s Mist, oi the Reformation.— 
C'.liier’s ('h. Hist. 

Alh, Ox. vol. I,— Jortin’s Erasmus.— Kivahl’s ditto. 
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of Sicily, the Gnelphs sent Brunetto to obtain similar aid 
from Alphonso king of Castille; but on his riaurn, lieariug 
that the Ghibelins had defeated his party and got possr^s- 
sion of Florence, he fled to France, where he resided 
several years. At length he was enabled to return to his 
own country, in which he w'as appointed to some honour- 
able offices. He died in 1294. The historian Viilani at- 
tributes to him the merit of having first introduced a de- 
gree of refinement among his countrymen, and of having 
reformed their language, and the general conduct of public 
affairs. I'lie work which has contributed most to his ce- 
lebrity, was one which he entitled Tresor,” and wrote 
when in France, and in the French language, which he 
says he chose liecaiise it was the most agreeable language 
and the most common in Europe;. This work is a kind of 
abridgment of the Bible, of Pliny the naturalist, Solinus, 
and otiicr writers who have treated on different sciences, 
and may be called an Encyclopaedia of the knowledge of 
his time. It was translated into Italian about the same 
period, and this translation only was printed; but there 
are about a dozen transcripts of the original in the royal 
library at Paris, and there is a fine MS. of it in the Vati- 
can, bound in crimson velvet, with manuscript notes, by 
Petrarch. After bis return to Florence, Latini wrote his 
‘‘ Tesoretto,” or little treasure, which, however, is not 
as some have reported, an abridgrucnt of the “ Tresor,” 
but a collection of moral precepts in verse. He also 
translated into the Italian language part of Cicero “ de lu- 
veiitione.” His greatest honour seems to have been that 
he was the tutor of Dante, nut however in poetry, for his 

"^Fesoretto” affords no ground to consider him as a master 
of that art.* 

LATIN US (La'I'INIUs), one of the most learned critics 
of the sixi.eenth ce.it^ry, was born about 15 12, at Viterbo. 
He acquired an extensive knowledge of the iielies lettres 
and sciences, and was chosen wiili the otiu*r learned men, 
in 1573, to correct Gratian’s ‘CDecretal,” in which great 
work he took much pains. He died January 2 1, 1593, at 
Rome. Latiniis left notes on Tertuliiun, and a very learned 
book, entitled “ Bibliotheca sacra et profana, sive Observa- 
ti<)nes,correctiones, conjeclurae etvaria;Lectiones,'T t>77,fol.’ 

1 TiraV>ost*bi — ("ro'^oenibiut.— Ging'iciie Hist. Lit. 

^ S.ixii OHoniisL — Diet, IJist. 
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LATOMK, or LATOMUS (James), a learned scholastic 
divine of the sixteenth century, a native of Gainhron, in 
Ilaiiiault, doctor of Louvain, and canon of St. Peter’s in 
tlie same city, wrote against Luther, and was esteemed hy 
his party one of the best controversialists of his time. He 
died 1544. All his works were collected and published, 
1550, fol. by his nephew, James Latomus, who died 159G. 
They are in Latin, and consist of “ J’reatises on the 
Church,” the Pope’s J^rimacy,” and Auricular Con- 
fession a Defence of the Articles of Louvain a tract 

On the study of Divinity, and of the three Languages,” 
in which he defends scholastic divinity. Krjismus having 
refuted this work, Latomus answered liirn by an Apology. 
He wrote Latin witli facility, but without elegance, and 
neither understood Greek nor Hebrew. I.utijer’s confu- 
tation of Latomus’s defence of the articles of Louvain is 
accounted one of the ablest productions of that eminent 
reformer.’ 

L’ArrAIGNANT— See ATTAIGNANT. 

LAUD (Wilijam), archbishop of Canrerl)ury, was son 
of William T.aud, a clothier of Readiitg, in Berkshire, by 
Lucy bis wife, widow of John Robinson, of the same place, 
and sister to sir William Webbe, afterwards lord-mayor of 
London, in 1591, His father died in 1594, leaving liis 
son, after his mother’s decease, the house whicli he inha - 
bited in Broad-street, and two others in Swallow held ; 
1200/. ill money, and the stock in trade;. Tiie widow was 
to have the interest of half the estate during her life. She 
died in 1600. These circumstances, although in them- 
selves of little importance, it is necessary to mention as a 
contradiction to the assertion of Prynne, that lie was of 
poor and obscure parents, which was repeated by lord 
Say, in the liouse of peers. He was born at Reading, 
Oct. 7, 1573, and educated at the free-sch(;ol there, till 
July 1589 ; when, removing to St. John’s coDege, in Ox- 
ford, he became a scholar of the house in 1^90, and i'ellow 
in 1593. He i<jok the degree of A. B. in 159 i<, aiul that 
•of master in 15!)8. lie was this year chesen giaiiimar- 
lecturer ; and being ordained prii*st in 1601, read, the 
following year, a divinity' lecture in his college, wiiicb 
was then sup|>ort(;d by Mrs. Muye. lu some of iliesc 
chapel exercises lie maintained against the [)uriians, the 
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perpetual visibility of the church oniomc till the reforma- 
tion ; hy which lie incurred the displeasure of Dr. Abbot, 
then vice chiincellor of the university, who maintained ilAit 
the visibility of th.e cliurch of Christ might In; eledneed 
through other (^lianiu'Is to the time of that refoi ination. 
In 160:5, Laud was one of the proctors ; and the same 
year became cha[)iain to Ch irlcs Hlouiu, earl of Devon- 
sliire, whom he inconsidera.tcly married, Dec. 26, 1605, to 
Penelope, then wife of Robert lord Rich; an aHliir that 
exposed him aftcrwarcis to much censuia?, and created him 
great uneasiness; in reality, it made so deep an imr)res~ 
sioii upon him, tliat he ewer after ke[}t that day as a dfiy of 
fastiiig and Immiliation 

He proceeded B. D. .Ldy 6, 160 1. In his evercise for 
tins degree, he maintained tlie-e two ])oints : the neces- 
sity of haptism ; and that tliere could be no true churcli 
without diocesan hislujps. 'I'hcse ivere levelled also against, 
the puritans, and lie was rallied hy the divinity-prolessor. 
He likewise gave; farther ollenee to tiic Calvinists, hy a 
sermon preached hehne the iiniversiiy in 1606 ; and we 
are told it was madt‘ heresy for any to Ixj seen in his com- 
pany, and a misprision of heresy to give him a civil salu- 
tation ; his learning, parts, and principles, however, pro- 
cured him some Irieiids. His hrst prefermt nt was the vi- 
carage of Stanford, iu Northamptonshiri', in 1607 ; and 
in 1608 lie obtained the advowsou of North Kilwortli, in 
Leicestershire. He was no sooner investeil in these livings, 
but he put the parsonage-houses in gooil repair, and gave 
twelve poor people a constant allowance out of them, 
which was his constant practice in all his suhsecpient pre- 
ferments. 'riiis same year he commenced D. 13. and was 
made chaplain to Neile, bishop of Rochester; and preached 
his first sermon before Ling James, at "Liieobalds, Sept, 
17, 1609. In onler tp be near his j^atron, he excliangcd 
North Kilwortli for tlie rectory of West Tilbury, in Fssex, 
into which be was inducted in 1609. ^Llie following year, 
the bishop gave him the living of Ciurkstone, in Kent, on 
whicli he resigned his fellowship, left Oxford, and settled 
at Cuckstone ; but the unliealtliiness of that place having 
thrown him into an ague, ho exchanged it soon after for 
Norton, a benefice of less value, but iii a better air. 

Shfi was ilivorrra by iho. occlesi- in the opinion, that in case of a tH- 
astioal for adiiUcry ; acnl T.aiul voree, both the intifict nt and guihT 

yirl(lr<1 to thf' irifciafit'o ol liis y’atrnn ?nav liut’oliv »** trjnny. 
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In Dec. IGIO, Dr. BuckeriJge, president of St. Jolin’s^ 
being promoted to the see of Rochester, Abbot, newly 
made archbishop of Canterbury, who had disliked Laud’s 
principles at Oxford, complained of him to the lord-chan- 
cellor Ellesiuere, chancellor of the university ; ailedging 
that he was cordiallj^ addicted to jn)|)c* ry. Idic complaint 
was supposed to be made, in order to prevent his suc- 
ceeding Buckeridge in tlic presidentship of his college ; 
and the lord-chancellor carrying it to tlie king, all his 
credit, interest, and advancement, would probably have 
been destroyed thereby, had not his (irni friend bishop 
Neile contradicted the reports to his discredit. He was 
therefore elected president May 10, Kill, though then 
sick in London, and unable cither to make interest in per- 
son or by writing to his friends ; and the king not only 
confirmed his election, after a hearing of three hours at 
Tichboiini, but as a farther toke n (d his favour, made him 
one of his cha[)lains, upon the recommi'iulation of bishop 
Neile. Laud having thus attained a footing at court, flat- 
tered himself with hopes of great and immediate prefer- 
ment; but abp. Abbot always opposing applications in his 
behalf, after three years fruitless waiting, he was upon 
the point of leaving the court, and retiring wholly to his 
college, when his friend and patron Neile, newly trans- 
lated to Lincoln, prevailed with him to stay one year 
longer, and in the mean time gave him the [trehend of Bug- 
tlen, in the church of l/mcoln, iu IGI t; and the archdea- 
conry of Huntingdon the following year. 

Uj)on the lord-chaiicellor Kllesmerc’s decline, in IGIG, 
Laud’s interest began to rise at court, so that, in Novem- 
ber that year, the king gave him the deanery of Glouces- 
ter ; and as a farther insta’jce of his being in favour, he 
was selected to aileud the king in his jonrnc^y to Scotland, 
iu 1617. Some royal directions w(‘ri? by his procurement 
sent to Oxford, for the better government of the univer- 
sity, helbre lie set out on that journey, the design of 
which was to bring the church of Scotland to an uniformity 
with that of England ; a favoinite scheme of Laud and 
other divines : hut the Scotch were resolute iu their ad- 
herence to the prcsh> icrian form of church government, 
and the only Iruit of this expensive journey was, that the 
king found hia coinmaiids nugatory, and his authority con- 
temned. 
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Laud, however, seems to have advanced in favour with 
his majesty, for on his return from Scotland, Aug. 2, 16J7, 
lie was inducted to the rectory of Ibstock, in Leicester- 
shire ; and Jan. 22, 1620-1, installed into a prebencf of 
WosUninster. About the same lime, there was a general 
expectation at court, tlmt the deanery of tliat church would 
have been conferred upon him ; but Dr. Williams, then 
dean, wanting to keep it in commendam with the bishopric 
of Lincoln, to ssliicb he was promoted, procured that Laud 
should be promoted to the bishopric of St. David’s. The 
day before bis consecration, he resigned the presidentship 
of St.John’s, in obedience to the college-statute ; but was 
permitted to keep his prebend of Westminster in com- 
iiiendam, through the lord-keeper Williams’s interest, 
who, about a year after, gave him a living of about 120/. 
a year, in the diocese of St. David’s, to lielp bis revenue ; 
and in January 1620, the king gave him also the rectory 
of Creeke, in Nortliamptonshire. The preachers of those 
times introdiudng in tlieir sermons discussions on the doc- 
trines of jiredesiinaiion and election, and even the royal 
piXM'ogative, tlu‘ king published, August 1622, directions 
concerning <j)reachera and preacliing, in wlucli Laid was 
said to iiave a hand, and which, being aimed at the pu- 
ritans and lecturers, occasioned great clamour among 
them, and was one of the lirst causes of Laud’s unpopu- 
larity. 'rhis year also, our prelate held his famous con- 
ference with Fisher the Jesuit, bolbre the marcpiis of 
iluckingham and his mother, in order to confirm tlieiu 
both in tlie jirotestaiit religion, in which they were then 
wavering, 'idu; t onterenue was printed ill 1624, and pro- 
duced an intiiiKiti’ atajuainlance between him and ibe mar- 
tpiis, whose special favourite lie becaime at this time, and 
to whom he is charged with making himself too subser- 
vient ; the proof of wliicb is said to be, tlnit Buckingham 
left him his agent ;A court, when he went with tlie prince 
to Madrick, ami IVetjoently corresponded with him. 

About Oct. I62‘l, the iord-k(;eper Williams’s jealousy 
of Land, as a rival in the duke of Buckinghaoi’s favour, 
am] other misunderstandings or misre[)resentations on both 
sides, occasioned suclt animosity between these two pre- 
lates as was atteuiled with the w'orst consequences. Arch- 
bishop Abbot also, resolving to depress Laud as long as he 
could, \c[\ him out of the Iiigh commission, of u hicb be com- 
j)lained to the tluhe of Biickingliam, Nov. 1624, and then 



was put into the commission. Yet he was not so attached 
to Buckingham, as not to oppose the design, formed by 
that nobleman, of appropriating the endowment of the 
CRarter-honse to the maintenance of an army, under pre- 
tence of ilslufing lor uu^ k ng’s advantage and the ease of 
the subject, December liiis year, he ? 'resented to the 
duke a tract, drawn up at his rerpjest, under ten heads, 
concern! i.g doctriiial pnriianism. Ht' corrcspofuled also 
with him, during his absence in France, rt’spcciing Charles 
the First’s marriage with tlie princess Hemictta-Maria ; 
and that ])rincc, sooia aiter his accession to tite throne, 
wanting to regnlatc the inimher of his chaplains, and to 
know the principles and qualifications of the most eminent 
divines in his kingdom, oiir bishop was ordered to draw a 
list of them, which he distinguished by the letter O for 
orthodox, and P for puritans. At Charles’s coronation, 
Feb. 2, 1625-(S, lie officiated as dean of Westminster, in 
the room of Williams, then in disgrace ; and has b('en 
charged, although unjustly, with altering the coronation- 
oaih^'. In IG2() he was translated from St. David’s to 
Bath and V/elis ; and in 1C28 to London. The king iniving 
appointed him clean of his chapel-royal, ii^ lb2r;, ainl 
taken him into the ]irivy-cotincil in 1627, he was likev\ise 
in the commission for exercising archiepiscopal jurisdiction 
during Abbot’s secjuestration. In the third parliament of 
king Cliarles. which met March i 7, ]!)27, he was voted 
a favourer of the Arminians, and one jnsll} sns[)e('ted ro 
be unsound in his opinions that way ; accordingly, liis 
name was inserted as such in the Commons’ remonstrance; 
and, becaii.se lie \*as tliought to be the writer of tlie king's 
speeches, and of the duke of Jhickingham’s answer to his 
impeachuient, &c. these snspieions so exposed him to po- 
pular rage, that hi.slife was threatened f. About the same 
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JJidi V, p. ‘ii. 



time, he was put into an iinoracious office ; namely, in a 
commission for raiding mono}' by impositions, which the 
Commons called excuses ; but it seems never to have been 
executed. • 

Amidst all these employments, bis care was often exerted 
towards the place of his education, the university of Ox- 
ford. In order to rectify the factious arul tunudtuary man- 
ner of electing proctors, lie fixed them to the several col- 
leges by rotation, and caused to be put into order the jar- 
ring and imperfect statutes of that university, which had 
lain confused some hundreds of years. In April 1630 he 
was elected their chancellor; and he made it his business, 
the rest of his life, to adorn the university with buildings, 
and to enrich it with books and MSS. In the first design 
he began vvitli his owm college, St. John’s, where he built 
the inner qiKulrangle (except part of the soutli side of it, 
.vhich was the ohl library) in a solid and elegant manner : 
M'*e lirst stone of this desig?i was laid in 1631. He also 
.erected tliat elegant [)de of building at the west-end of the 
■ Uvinity-sv hoe!, known by the name of the convocation- 
!»onse below, and Selden’s library above ; and gave 
Jic iiniN i'rsiiy, at s<.*veral tinu^s, 1300 MSS. in Hel)rew, 
.'•'yriac, (dialdee, Egytitian, Ethiopian, Armenian, Arabic, 
Persian, 'l’ur!vi.>h, iiussian, Chinese, Japanese, Greek, La- 
fin, Italian, Erenoli, Saxon, English, and Irish ; an iiiva- 
;nai)le collection, procured at a prodigious expence. 

After lilt* duke of Buckingham’s murder, Laud became 
Awei favouriu? to Charles I. which aue-mented indeed iiis 
power and interest, but at the same time iticreased that 
en\y and j4?al()usy, already too strong, which at length 
prov ed fatal to him. Upon the decline of arciibishop Ah- 
()ot's iiealtli and favour at court, Laud’.s concurrence in the 
very severe prosecutions carried on in the Ifigh-cominission 
ami star-c;hamher courts, against preachers and writers, 
did inm grinit prejuiiiee with most people'. Among these, 
huwo Cl. it has bt'en remarked that itis prosecution of the 
king's prinu?rs, for leaving (uit the word p not,” in the 
s'vcfttli commandment, could be liable ic no just ob- 
On May 13, 1633, he left London to attend 

.!<• Icul nisi) to oirartlii'. viKMtions an.i Uie lo'.vfr 
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the king, who was about to set out for his coronation in 
Scotland, aiwi was sworn a privy-counsellor of that king- 
dom, June 15, and, on the 2rjth, came back to Fulham. 
Dtjring his slay in Scotland he formed a resolution of 
bringing that church to a conformity with the cliiirch of 
Englanil ; but the king committed tlic framing of a liturgy 
to a select number of Scottish bisljops, who, inserting se- 
veral ^a^iations from tlie English liturgy, were opposed 
strenuon; ly hut unsuccessfully, l)y l.;iuu. Having endea- 
voured to supplant /\1)1k»i, “ whom,” as Fuller observes 
in his (^liurch tiistory, “ lie could not be contented to 
succeed,” upon his death in August tins year, he was 
appointed iiis successor. That very iumning, August 4, 
there came one to him at Greenwicit, uith a serious olFcr 
(and an avowed ability to perform it) of a cardinal’s hat; 
which olTer was repe.iled on the 17th ; hut his answer both 
times was, that somewhat dvvclt within him which would 
not suffer tltat till Rome were otlier than it is ” On Sept. 

14 he was elected chancellor of the iinivcrsitv of Dublin. 

«/ 

One of his first acts, after his advancement to the arch- 
bishopric, was an injunction, October 18, pursuant to tlie 
king’s letter, that, no clergy man should be ordained priest 
without a title. At the same time came out the kiitg’s do 
claration about lawful sports on Sundays, which Laud was 
charged with haviiig revived and enlarged ; and that, with 
the vexaiioMs pers(\:niions of such clergy men as refused to 
read it in their churches, brought a great odium upoi*. him. 
It was in vain tiiat he pleaded ])recec!imts in foreign 
churclies ; and perhaps no act of this unhappy reign gave a 
more violent sliock to the loyalty of the people, vvtiich 
Laud, unfortunately, seldom consulted. Soon alter he yet 
farther interfered with popular prejudices. During a me- 
tropolitical visitation, by ids vicar-general, among other 
regulations, the church -wardens in every parish were en- 
joined to remove the rommunion-talil^ from tiie middle to 
the east end of the chancel, altar-wiscg the ground being 
raised for that nurposo, and to fence it in withMecent rails, 
to avoid profam ness ; and the rcfusi rs wene prosecuted in 
the iiigh-commission or star-chamber courts In this visi- 
tation, the Dutch and Walloon congregations werc^ sum- 
moned to ai)pear ; and snei) as wvvd horn in England cii- 
joim d to r(,*|:iiir to the several pan.'jii-ciinrciu s where they 
inhai)ited, to hear divine service? an i sermons, and perform 
all duties and payments rerjuired on that behalf; and those 
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, 4 )f them, ministers and others, that were aliens horn, to use 
the Englisii liturgy translated into French or l)utch ; but 
many of these, rather than comply, chose to leave the king- 
dom, to the great dt‘triincnt of onr manufactures. 

Ill 1634 our archl)ishop did the poor Irish clergy a very 
important service, by obtaining for them, from the king, a 
grant of all the imjiropriations then remaining in the crown. 
Ho also improved and settled the revenues of the Loudon 
edergy in a hotter manner than before. On Feb. 1634-5, 
he was put into the great committee of trade, and the 
king’s revenue, and appointed one of the commissioners of 
the treasury, March the 4ih, upon the death of Weston 
earl of Portland. Besides this, lie was, two days after, 
called into the foreign committee, and had likewise the 
sole disposal of whatsoever concerned the church ; but he 
fell into warm disputes with the lord Cottington, chancellor 
of tlie cxclieciucr, who took all opportunities of imposing 
upon liim •. vVfter having continued for a year commis- 
sioner of the treasury, and acnpiainted himself witli the 
mysteries of it, he procured the lord -treasurer’s statf for 
Dr. William Jnxon, who had through liis interest been 
successively advanced to the presidentship of St. John’s 
college, deanery of Worcester, clerkship of his majesty’s 
closed, and iiisliopric of Loivlon, as already noticed in our 
liie oi' Ju'vi.n. For some years Laud had set his iieart 
upon gacting the English liturgy introduced into Scotland ; 
and some of the Scottish bishops had, under his direction, 
prcpaKul both that book and a collection of canons for 
pnl>lic service; the canon were published in 1635, but 
tlie livurgv came not in use till 1637. On the diiy it was 
first read at St. Giles’s church, in Fdinhii; gii, it occasioned 
a most violent tnninlt among the people, encouraged by 
the nobility, who were losers by the rcstiliiiion of episco- 
pacy, and by the ministers, who lost their clcrit al govern- 
ment. Laud, having been the gi'eat promoter of that 
alfair, was rc'vilod for it in the .most abusive manner, and 
l)f)th he and the Ixiok were(diarged with downright popery. 
I’ho extremely sev\*re prosecution carried on about tlie 
same time in the star-chamber, chiefly through his iiisii- 

* As ( '.iUingtoti was the most of UivhsnoiMl p.uk, nnJ which liii'y" 

‘'ouriu;r th ii peril, ips any time lias bnlii aijctMl to hi.s .Majc'-ty 

pi(»(hic«*d, Kami’s ojxtii honesty was fiom ait» iiioinm, may i»e sc<*,t m C a- 
no easy prey tn him An instance of v« Uisl. <»t' the ftchclliou. 

Ihi.s, with to Cie fiitil enclosing 



gallon, against Prynne, Bastvvick, and Burton, did him 
also infinite prejudice, and exposed him to numl)erless 
libels and reflections: thou«h he endeavojired to vindicate 
ins conduct in a speech delivered at their censure, June 
14, IG.'n, which was published by the king’s command. 
Another rigorous prosecution, carried on with his concur- 
rence, in the star-chamber, was against bishop Williams, 
au account of which may be seen in ids article, as also of 
Pninbert Osbaldiston, master of Westininster school. 

In order to prevent the printing and [)uldisliing of what 
lu' tlionght iinpro[)er books, a decree was passed in the 
st;n-chamber, July 1 I, 16!57, to regulate the trade of print- 
mg, by widch it was enjoined that the master-printers 
should he reduced to a certain nninher, and that none of 
them sliould print aity books till liiey were licensed either 
by the arch])ishop, or the bishop of London, or some of 
liieir c}ia[jl.iins, or l)y the ciianccliors or vice-chancellors 
of the two universities. Accused as ho Irecjnently was, of 
])opery, he fell under llic queen’s displeasure this year, 
by speaking, with his usual warmth, to the king at the 
couiicii-table against the increase of pa[)isLs, tiieir frequent 
resort to Somerset house, anti tludr insuilerable misde- 
meanors in perverting ids majesty’s subjects to popery. 
On Jan. Ji, ht^ wrote a (‘jrcnlar huter to his suf- 

fragan ljisli()|)s, exliorting them and tlieir clergy to coniri- 
bute liheraliv towards raising the army against tiie Scots. 
Lor tins lie was calhvi an inccntliary : but iie lit'clart's, on 
the C(;nlrary, that lie labonrt^d Idr pt at e so long, till lie 
receil c l a gie<n ('het k; and that, at court ids coimst'ls 
al(;no prevailed Idr |K*aca- and foi hcaram a*. In hi^ 

em{d(iyed one Mr. Pellet' to translate the liturgy into 
Greek; and, at h:s recommendation, i>r. Jo.M'pli Mall, 
bishoj) ol Lxettu', comp(jsed his k‘arncd treat ise()l “ Kpis- 
copacy by Divine llight asserted.” On Dim. ", the same 
}ear, he ua.s one of the three privj-coniiscllors who ad- 
vised ih(.‘ king to call a parliament in viisc of tlie Scot- 
tish rc heilion ; at which time a resolution was adopted 
lo as.sist the king in exlraordinary ways, ii the parliament 
slioidd prove peevish and refuse supplies. A new parlia- 
ment being summoned, met April 13, 1649, ;ind the con- 
vocation the day following; hut the (’onuuons l)eginr}ing 
with complaints against the archbishop, and insisting npou 
a redress of grievances before they granted any supply, 
the parliament wys unhappily dissolved, May 5. The con- 
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• vocation, however, continued sitting; and ceriain canons 
were made in it, which gave great olfence. On Laud many 
laid the blame and odium of the parliament’s dissolutiout; 
and that noted entluisiasi, John Lilbnrne, caused a paper 
to be posted, May 3, upon the Old Exchange, animating 
the apprentices to sack bis house at Lambeth the Monday 
following. On that clay above 5000 of them assembled in 
a riotous and Luinulluons manner; but the archbishop, re- 
ceiving previcHis notice, secured the palace as well as he 
conlcl, and retired to his chamber at Whitehall, where lie 
rc manicd some days ; and one of the ringleaders was 
iianged^ drawn, and quartered, on the 21st. In yVugust 
following, a libel was found in Coveiit-garden, exciting 
the apprentices and soldiers to fall upon him in the king’s 
absence, n[)on his second expedition into Scotland. "I’he 
parliament that met Nov. 3, I o4(), not being better disposed 
towards him, but, to. the most part, bent upon his ruin, 
several angry speeches were made against him in the House 
i.‘f commons. 

It can be no wonder that bis ruin slioiild ajipear certain, 
considering liis many and powerful enemies ; almost the 
whole body of the puritans; many of the English nobility 
iiul others , and the bulk of tlie Scotch nation. The pu- 
ni.ius consuu red iiim as tlie sole author of tiie innovations 
irul of the persecutions against them ; the nobility could 
not brook liis warm and imperious manner, and bis grasp- 
mg at the (hiice of prime unnister ; and the Scots were 
■xcited to rebellion, by the restoring of episcopal govern- 
ment, and the introduction uf the English service-book 
truong them. Li this state of general discontent, he was 
not only examined, Dec. 4, on the earl of Strafford’s case, 
but, when the Commons came to debate upon the late 
canons and convocation, lie was represented as the author 
of them and a committee was appointed to inquire into 

* t'pon the attack made upon him tilye sorrye for it, and hope that error 
l‘)V these canons, he wrole t lie follow- shall n(^t bo maile eryme. We liearo 
letter to Selden, an active iji in in that ship-monye is layd aside, as a 
fht' Commons ajraiiist him: “ 'to m y ihiu^c liiat will dye of it'.clf j and 1 
m;)ch honored friend Mr. Seldcii these, am glad it will have soe quiett a death, 
."’al. in Christo. Worthy sir, i under- Maye not these unfortunate canons be 
.-'taml that the bysiness about the late suHeri'd t(» dye as quyetlye, without 
canons will be handled a;?aine in your blemisliin^e tbe ('Iiurch, which hath so 
iloie*e tomoi rowe. [ shall never .aske tnanye enemies both at home and 
any nnworthic thlnj:;e of you; but ^ive ahioarl? and if tliiss may be, 1 hcarc 
•ne leave to saye as followes : If wee ])ri»i 4 iisc yon, I will presentlye humblye 
hare erred hi anye point of legalilyc beseechc his niiijeslye for a licence to 
onkiiowne unto us, wee shall be bur- review the canons and ubrogat them j 
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all his actions, and prepare a charge against him on the ' 
16th. The same moriiing, in the House of Lords, he was 
i\amed as an incendiary, in an accusation from the Scottish 
commissioners; and, two days after, an impeaehmcut of 
high- treason was carried up to the lords b'y Denzil Holies, 
desiring he might be forthwith sequesienni from parlia- 
ment, and committed, and the Commons would, in a con- 
venient time, resort to them with jiarticular articles. Soon 
after, the Scotch co n nissioners presen tinl also to the up- 
per Houta: the charge against him, tending to [)rove him 
an incciKiiciry, and he was immediately committed to the 
custody of tlie black red. After ten weeks, sir Henry 
Vane, junior, brought up, Feb. 26, fourteen articles against 
him, which they desired time to prove in [^articular, and, 
in the mean time, that lie be kept sale. Act^ordingiy, the 
black rod conveyed him to the Tower, March I, 1640-1, 
amidst the insults and reproaches of the inoh. 

His enemies, of which the nninl)er was great, began 
then to give full vent to their passions and prejudices, and 
to endeavour to ruin his reputation. In March and April, 
the House of Commons ordered him, jointly with all those 
that had passed sentence in the Star-chamber against Bur- 
ton, Bastwick, and Prynne, to make satisfaction and repa- 
ration for the damages they had sustained by their sentence 
and imprisonment ; and he was fined 20,000/. for his act- 
ing in the late convocation. He was also condemned by 
the House ot Lords to pay 500/. to sir Robert Howard for 
false imprisonment. This person was living in open adul- 
tery willi lao*y I^urbeck ; anil both Nvore imprisoned by an 
order of the higjj commission court, at the king’s particular 
coiniuaiicl. On .Iune25, KMI, lu* resigned lus (dunrcellor- 
ship ot tlie iiiiiversity ol Oxford: and, in Oeioher, the 
House of Lords sequestered his |urisdietiim, putting it into 
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* the hands of his inferior officers ; and enjoined, that he 
should give no benefice without first having the House’s 
approbation of the person nominated by him. On Jan. 20, 
1641-2, they ordered his armoury at Lambeth-palace, which 
had cost him above %00L and which they represented as 
sufficient for 2000 men, to be taken away by the sheriffs 
of London. Before the end of the year, all the rents and 
profits of the archbishopric were sequestered by the lortis 
for the use of tlie commonwealth ; and nis house wr4,s plun- 
dered of what money it afforded by two meiiil)crs of the 
House of Commons ; and sue!) was their^ wanton severity, 
that when he petitioned the parliament afterwards for a 
maintenance, he could not obtain any, nor evcni the least 
part of above two hundred pounds worth of his own wood 
and coal at Lambeth, for his necessary use in the Tower. 
On yVpril 25, 1643, a motion was made in the House of 
Commons, at the instance of Hugh Peters and others of 
that stamj), to send or tuansport him to New England ; but 
that motion was rejected. On May his goods and books 
in Lamheth-housc were seized, and the goods sold for 
scarce the third part of their value, and all this before he 
had been brought to any trial, the issue of which alone 
could justify such proceedings. Seven days alter, there 
came out an ordinance of parliament, enjoining him to 
give no benefice without leave and order of both Houses. 
On May 31, W. Prynne, by a warrant from the close 
committee, came and searched his room, while be was in 
bed, and even rifled his pockets; taking away his diary, 
private devotions, and twenty-one bundles of papers, which 
he had prepared for his own defence. Pryrine promised a 
faithful restitution of them witliin three or four days; but 
he never returned quite lliree bundles of the papers. In 
the mean time, the archbishop not complying exactly with 
the ordinauctf abovty mentioned, all the temporalities of 
his archbishopric were sequestered to the parliament June 
10, and he was suspended from his office and benefice, 
and from all jurisdiction whatsoever. 

On Oct. 24, an order vvas brought to the archbishop, 
from the Lords, with ten additional articles of impeachment 
from the Commons, adding to the charge of treason ‘‘other 
high crimes and misdemeanours.” He petitioned for his 
papers, but the committee of sequestrations would not 
grant them, nor permit any copies hut at disown expence; 
and as to any allowance for the charges of his trial, it vvas 
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insultingly said by Mr. Glyn, that he might plead in forma 
pauperis,^'* At length Mr. Dell, his secretary, was ap- 
pi^inted his solicitor, and Mr. Herne, of Liiicoln’s-inn, his 
counsel ; and two more servants were sent to him, for his 
assistance. After nearly three years’ in^^risonment, on 
Nov. 13 the archbishop was brought to the bar of the 
House of Lords, and put in his answer in writing, in this 
form, all advantages of law against this impeachment 
saved and reseived to this defendant, he pleads, not guilty, 
to all and every part of the iiTipeaclimcnt, in manner and 
form as it is clia^iged in the articles and to this answer 
he then set his hand. He then petitioned that his counsel 
might be heard, and might advise liim, both with regard 
to law aiid fact; wdiich was allowed in tilings not charged 
as treason. On Jan. 8, tlierc was an order for the arcli- 
bishop’s appearance ; but, jit bis request, it was postponed 
to the I6t[j ; when the committee began with the former 
general articles, to which the archbishop had put in no 
answer, nor even joined issue : tlierefore he was peremp- 
torily commanded to put in his answer both to the original 
and additional articles, in writing \ which ho did, plead- 
ing, in general, not guilty. 

Oil I’uesday, Marcli 12, 16 t3-4, the trial was opened in 
form ; the original and additional articles of impeachment 
were read, and, alter that, the archbisho|>’s answer, plea, 
and demurrer to tiuMU. He requested that the charge and 
evidence to all the articles might be given together; and 
the articles of misdemeanour separated IVom those of trea- 
son ; to which the celebrated lawyer^, Maynard, answered, 
that, in the earl of StralTord's trial, he was put to answer 
every day the particular evidence given that (lay : that they 
were now only to try matters of fact, not ol la.w, and that 
all the articles collectively, not any one separately, made 
up the charge of treason. Serjeant ^ VVilde then made a 
long speech, upon the chargC of high treason, insisting 
chiefly upon the archbishop’s attachment to popery, and 
his intention to introduce it into England ; concluding with 
these words, that “ Naaman was a great man, but he was 
a leper,” and that the archbishop’s leprosy had so infected 
all, as there remained no other cure but the sword of 
justice.” J'lie archbishop replied to the several charges, 
and mentioned various persons whom he had bronght hack 
from the Romish religion, purticulurly sir William Webbe. 
nis kinsman, and two of liis dnught'o^. : hiv ion hf* took 



from him ; and, his father being utterly decayed, bred 
him at his own charge, and educated him in the protestant 
religion. The trial lasted above twcMity days, and on Scjit. 
2, 1644, the archbishop made a recapitulation of tiie whole 
cause; but, as soon as he came into the House, he saw 
every lord present with a new thin book in folio, in a blue 
cover; which was his “ Diary,” which Prynne, as already 
mentioned, had robbed him of, and printed with notes^of 
liis own, to disgrace the archbishop. On vSept. 11, Mr. 
Brown delivered, in the House of Lords, a summary of 
the whole charge, with a few observations on the arch- 
bishop’s answer. The queries of his counsel on the law of 
treason was referred to a committee ; which ordered bis 
counsel to be heard on Oct. 1 1, when Mr. Herne delivered 
his argument with great tinnness and resolution. The lord 
chancellor Finch told archbishop Sancroft that the argu- 
ment was sir Matthew^ Hale’s, afterwards lord chief justice ; 
and that being then a young lawyer, lie, Mr. Finch, stood 
behind Mr. Herne, at the bar of the house, and took notes 
of it, which lie intended to puhlisli in his reports. With 
this argument, the substance of which may be seen in onr 
authorities, the trial ended for that day ; but, after this, a 
petition was sent about London, for bringing delinquents 
to Justice and many of the preachers exhorted the people 
to sign it ; so that with a multitude of hands, it was deli- 
vered to the House of Commons, on Oct. 8. The arch- 
bishop was summoned on Nov. 2, to the House of Com- 
mons, to liear the wliole ciiarges, and to make ids defence, 
wliich he did at large, Nov. 11 . On the following Wed- 
nesday Mr. Brown replied ; and after the archbishop was 
dismissed, the Mouse called for the ordinance, and without 
hearing his counsel, voted him guilty of high treason. 
After various delays, the Lords had a conference with the 
Commons, on Dec. 24, in wliicli they declared, that they 
had diligenily weighecl all tilings charged against the arch- 
bishop, but could not, by any one of them, or all, find 
him guilty of treason.” The judges had unanimously made 
the same declaration. At the second conference, on Jan. 
2, 1644-5, the reasons of the Commons for the attainder 
ol tlie archbishop were communicated to the Lords, who 
in a very thin house, passed the ordinance that he should 
suflcr death by hanging, which was lixed I'or Friday the 
iOth. He pleaded the king’s pardon, under the great seal, 
which was over-ruled, and rejected, witliout being read, 
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and the only favour grai^ted, and that after delay arid with* 
reluctance, was, that his sentence should be changed to 
beheading. 

The archbishop continued a journal of all the circum- 
stances of his trial and imprisonment to January 3 ; but oil 
hearing that the bill of attainder had passed the Lords, he 
Uroke off his history, and prepared himself for death. He 
received the notice with great composure, and passed the 
time between his setitencc and execution, in prayer and 
devout exercises. He slept soundly the night before his 
death, till the time came when his servants were appointed 
to attend liis rising; then he applied himself to his private 
prayers, and so continued until sir Jolm Pennington, 
lieutenant of the Tower, came to conduct him to the 
scaffold, which he ascended with a cheerful conntenauce, 
and was beheaded Jan. lO, 1644-5, about 12 o’clock at 
noon. His body was buried in the church of Ali-hallows, 
Barking; but was removed to St. John’s college in 1G63, 
where it was placed in a vault in the chapel. 

By his will, dated Jan. 13, 1643, he bcc|ueathed the 
bulk of his property to charitable or libera! ])ui [>oses : to St. 
John’s college, all his chapel plate and furniture, what books 
they had not in their library, and 500/. to purchase lands, 
the rent to be divided between every scholar ami fellow^ on 
Oct. 17, every year. VVe have already mentionetl tliat he 
built tije inner i|uadrangle of St. John’s; he also obtained 
from king Charles, the vicarage of St. Laurence for this 
college, with other valuable preferments. lie founded 
an Arabic lecture which began to be read Ang. 10, 1636, 
by the celelirated Pococke, wdiose sneccssors haxe been 
air scholars of cuninence, Drs. Hyde, M'allis, Hunt, and 
the late Dr. Joseph \V bite. To the bishopric of Oxford, 
Laud added the impro[)riation of the vicarage of Cnddcs- 
den. L) liis native town of Reading he founded an excel- 
lent school. 

His ciiaraeter has been variously represented, and indeed 
enters more or less into every coiiirovcr.sy respecting the 
unhappy reign in w'hich he Hoiirished. He was a man of 
strict integrity, sincere, and zealous ; hut, in many re- 
spects, was indiscreet and obstinate, eagerly pursuing 
matters that were eitlu r inconsiderable or mischievous. The 
rigorous prosectiticms in ih;’ Star-chamb(M an<l High-com- 
mission courts were geriCrally iinjuUctl to him : and he 
formed the airy project of uniting the three kingdoms in art 



tiniformity of religion ; and the passing of some ceremonies 
in this last affair brought upon him the odious imputation 
of popery, and of being popishly affected, without ^ny 
good grounds. He was more given to interfere in matters 
of state than his predecessors ; and this at a time when a 
jealousy of the power of the clergy was increasing. Hav- 
ing naturally a great warmth of temper, which betrayed 
itself in harsh language, he was ill fitted to contend with 
the party now so powerful that it may even be doubted 
whether a conciliating temper would have had much ef- 
fect in preventing their purposes against the church and 
state. Mr. Gilpin’s comparison between him and his great 
predecessor Cranmer appears to us worthy of consideration 

Both,” says that elegant writer, ‘‘ were good men, both 
were equally zealous for religion, and both were engaged 
in the work of reformation. I mean not to enter into the 
affair of introducing episcopacy in Scotland ; nor to throw 
any favourable light on the ecclesiastical views of those 
times. I am at present only considering the measures 
which the two archbishops took in forwarding their respec- 
tive plans. While Cranmer pursued his with that caution 
and temper, which we have just been examining; Caud, 
in the violence of his integrity (for he was certainly a 
well-meaning man), making allowances neither for men nor 
opinions, was determined to carry all before him. The 
consequence was, that he did nothing which he attempted; 
while Cranmer did every thing. And it is probable that if 
Henry had cliosen sucli an instrument as Laud, he would 
have miscarried in his point: while Charles with such a 
primate as Cranmer, would either have been successful in 
his schemes, or at least have avoided the fatal consequences 
that ensued.” But, whatever Laud’s faults, it cannot be 
denied that he was condemned to death by ah ordinance of 
parliament, in defiance of the statute of treasons, of the law 
of the land, and by A stretch of prerogative greater than 
any one of the sovereign whom that parliament opposed. 

The few productions we have of archbishop Laud show 
that his time was more occupied in active life, than in 
studiou-s retirement, and demonstrate but little of that 
learning which was very justly attributed to him. These 
are, 1. “ Seven Sermons preached and printed on several 
Occasions,” reprinted in 1651 , 8vo. 2. “ Short Annota- 
tions upon the Life and Death of the most august King 
James,” drawn up at the desire of George duke of Bucks. 
Vo;U XX. F 
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3 . ** Answer to the Remonstrance made hy the House 
of Commons in 1628.” 4. ** His Diary by Wharton in 

1694 ; with six other meces, and several letters^ especially 
oue^ to sir Keneltn Digby, on his embracing Popery.” 
5. The second volume of the Remains of Archbishop 
Laud, written by himself,” &c. 1700, fol. 6. Officium 
Quotidian um ; or, a Manual of private Devotions,” 1650, 
8vo. . 7. “ A Summary of Devotions,” 1667, 12mo. There 
are about 18 letters of his to Gerard John Vossius, printed 
by Colomesius in his edition of Vossii Epistol.” Lond. 
1690, fol. Some other letters of his are published at the 
end of Usher’s life by Dr. Parr, 1686, fol. And a few 
more by Dr. Twells, in his Life of Dr. Pocock,” pre* 
fixed to that author’s theological works, 1645, in 2 vols. 
folio.* 

LAUDER (William), a native of Scotland, the author 
of a remarkable forgery, was educated at the university of 
Edinburgh, where he finished his studies with great repu- 
tation, and acquired a considerable knowledge of the 
Latin tongue. He afterwards taught with success the 
Latin tongue to some students who were recommended to 
him by the professors. In 1734, Mr. profes.sor Watt fall- 
ing ill of that sickness of which he died, Lauder taught for 
him the Latin class, in the college of Edinburgh, and 
tried, without success, to be appointed professor in his 
room. He failed also in his application for the office of 
librarian. In Feb. 1739, he stood candidate, with eight 
others, for the place of one of the masters of the high 
school ; but, though the palm of literature was assigned by 
the judges to Lauder, the patrons of the school preferred 
one of his opponents. In the same year he published at 
Edinburgh an edition of ‘‘Johnston’s Psalms,” or rather a 
collection of Sacred Latin poetry, in 2 vols. but his hopes 
of profit from this were disappointed. In 1742, although 
he was recommended by Mr. Patrick Cuming and Mr. 
Colin Maclaurin, professors of church history and mathe- 
matics, to the mastership of the grammar-school at Dun- 
dee, then vacant, we find him, the same year, in London, 
contriving to ruin the reputation of Milton ; an attempt 
which ended in the destruction of his own. His reason foi 
the attack has been referred to the virulence of violent 

* Wh;»r/on’s 'I’roublfs and lYial of Laud,— Pryni)e*s and Lives.— 

Life in Hist, of Heading.— Biog'. Brit. 
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party-spirit, which triumphed over every principle of 
honour and honesty. He began first to retail part of his 
design in ** The Gentleman's Magazine," in 1747 ;«and, 
finding that his forgeries were not detected, was encou- 
raged in 1761 to collect them, with additions, into a vo- 
lume, entitled An Essay on Milton's Use aud Imitation 
of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost," 8vo. The fidelity 
of his quotations had been doubted by several people ; and 
the falsehood of them was soon after demonstrated by Dr. 
Douglas, late bishop of Salisbury, in a pamphlet, entitled 

Milton vindicated from the Charge of Plagiarism brought 
against him by Lauder, and Lauder himself convicted of 
forgeries and gross impositions on the public. In a letter 
humbly addressed to the right honourable the earl of Bath,’* 
1 7 5 1 , 8 VO. The appearance of this detection overwhelmed 
Lauder with confusion. He subscribed a confession, dic- 
tated by Dr. Johnson, on whom he had imposed, in which 
he ingenuously acknowledged his offence, which he pro- 
fessed to have been occasioned by the injury he had re- 
ceived from the disappointment of his expectations of profit 
from the publication of ** Johnston’s Psalms.’* This mis- 
fortune he ascribed to a couplet in Mr. Pope’s Dunciad, 
book iv. ver. iii. and thence originated his rancour against 
Milton. He afterwards imputed his conduct to other mo- 
tives, abused the few friends who continued to countenance 
him ; and, finding that his own character was not to be 
retrieved, quitted the kingdom, and went to Barbadoes, 
where he was for some time master of the free-school in 
Bridgetown, but was discharged for misconduct, and passed 
the remainder of his life in universal contempt. He 
died," says Mr. Nichols, “ some time about the year 1771 , 
as my friend Mr. Reed was informed by the gentleman 
who read the funeral-service over him." It may be added, 
that notwithstanding ^Lauder’s pretended regret for his at- 
tack on Milton, be returned to the charge in 1754 , and 
published a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The Grand Impostor de- 
tected, or Milton convicted of forgery against Charles I," 
which was reviewed in the Gent. Mag. of that year, pro- 
bably by Johnson.' 

LAUNAY (Francis de), an able French lawyer, was 
born August 6, 1612, at Angers. He was received advo- 

^ Nicholt’t Bowyer.— Chalmerses Life of Ruddiman^ p. 146.— Hawkins and 
BoswtU’s Lires of Johnson.— Gent. Mag ; see Index/ 
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cate at Paris 1638, became eminent aftervrards at the bar, 
and was the first professor of French law at the college of 
Cartbray, that chair being newly founded 1680. He died 
July 9, 1693, aged 81. His works are, ^‘Commentaries 
on Anthony LoiscPs Instituts Coutumiers,” 1688, 8vo; 

Traill du Droit de Chasse,” 1681, 12jno ; “ Uiimarques 
stir rinsiitution du Droit Remain, et du Droit Francois, 
i68t3, 4to, and other valuable works.* 

LAUNAY (Peter de), a learned and judicious pro- 
testant writer, was born 1573, at Blois, descended from 
one of the most respectable families in that city. At the 
age of forty, he resigned a post in the exchequer, the 
title of king’s secretary, and all prospects of advancement, 
that he might devote himself entirely to the sacred writings; 
and from that time till he was eighty-nine, rose constantly 
at four in the morning, to read and meditate on Scripture, 
The French protestants placed an extraordinary confidence 
in him. He was deputed to all the synods of his province, 
and to almost every national synod held in his time, and 
died in 1662, greatly lamented. His works are, “ Para- 
phrases” on all St. Paul’s Epistles, on Daniel, Ecclesiastes, 
the Proverbs, and Revelations; and “ Remarks on the 
Bible, or an Explanation of the difficult words, phrases, 
and metaphors, in the Holy Scriptures,” Geneva, 1667, 
4to. These two works are much valued. He wrote also 
a treatise “ De la Sainte C6iie,” and another, “ Sur le 
Mill^narisme.” ’ 

LAUNOI (John de), or Launoius, a very learned man 
and voluminous writer, was born about 1601, and took a 
doctor of divinity’s degree in 1636. He made a journey 
to Rome, for the sake of enlarging his ideas and know- 
ledge ; and there procured the esteem and friendship of 
Leo Allatius and Holsten. Upon his return to Paris, he 
shut himself up, entering upon an extensive course of 
reading, and making collections upon all subjects. He 
held at his house every Monday a meetiiig where the 
learned conversed on many topics, but particularly on the 
discipline of the church, and the rights of the Gallican 
church ; and they cordially agreed in condemning such 
legends as the apostolate of St. Dionysius the Areopagite 
into France, the voyage of La/.arus and Mary Magdalen 
into Provence, and a multitude of other traditions, Lau- 

* Moreri. — Niceroii, vof. XV. — Diet. Hist, 
t Diet. Uifct. 
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noi was such an enemy to legendary saints, that Voltaire 
records a curate of St. Eustachius, as saying, “ I always 
make the most profound obeisance to Mr. Launoi, for#fear 
be should take from me my St. Eustathius.” He died at 
cardinal d’Estr^es’s hotel, March 10, 1678, aged 75, and 
was buried at the convent of the Minimes de la Place 
Roiale, to whom he left two hundred crowns in gold, all 
the rituals which he had collected, and half his books ; be- 
queathing the remainder to the seminary at Laon. Few 
men were so industrious and so disinterested, as M. de 
Launoi, who persisted in refusing all the benefices which 
were offered him, and lived in a plain, frugal manner, 
contented with his books and his private fortune, though 
the latter was but moderate. He was an enemy to vice 
and ambition, charitable, benevolent, a kind friend, ever 
consistent in his conduct, and submitted to be excluded 
from the faculty of theology at Paris, rather than sign the 
censure of M. Arnauid, though he differed in opinion from 
that celebrated doctor on the subject of Grace. 

His works were collected by the abbe Granet, and pub- 
lished in 1731, 10 vols. folio; his ‘‘Letters” had been 
printed before at Cambridge, 1689, fol. The principal of 
the other works contained in this edition are, the famous 
treatise “ De varia Aristotelis fortuna,” and “ Hist, du Col- 
lege de Navarre,” containing some curious and interesting 
particulars and inquiries on several points of history and 
ecclesiastical discipline. All M. de Lauiioy’s works discover 
great reading, and extensive knowledge of ecclesiastical 
affairs. He forcibly defends the liberties of the Gallican 
church, and shews much penetration and skill in criti- 
cism. His style is neither flowery nor polished, nor is his 
reasoning always just : but he fully compensates for these 
defects by the variety of his subjects, and the depth of his 
learning. * ^ 

LAURA. See PETRARCH. 

LAURIERE (Eusebius James de), a celebrated lawyer, 
and learned advocate of the parliament of Paris, was born 
July 31, 1659, and was the son of James de Laurlere, a 
surgeon. He attended but little to the bar, his life being 
almost wholly spent in study, in the course of whic h he ex- 
plored, with indefatigable pains, every })a:'t of the French 
law, both ancient and modern, foru.ed friendships with 

> Nioeroo, vol. XXXll. — Geo. Diet.— Saxii Onomasticoa. 
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men of learnings and was esteemed by all the most able 
magistrates. He died at Paris, January 9, 1728, aged 69, 
leaving many valuable works, some of which he wrote in 
conjunction with Claude Berroyer, another eminent advo- 
cate of Paris. The principal are, 1. ‘‘ De Torigine dn Droit 
d’Amortisseinent,” 1692, 12mo; 2. ‘‘ Texte ties Cou- 

tumes delaPr6v6te etVicomte de Paris, avec des Notes,” 
12mo; 3. Bibliotheque des Coutumes,” 4to ; 4. M. 
Loisel’s ^Mnstituts Coutumiers,” with notes, Paris, 1710, 
2 vols. 12mo, a very valuable edition ; 5. Traits ties In- 
stitutions et des Substitutions contractuelles,” 2 vols. 12mo. 
6. The first and second volumes of the collectif)n of ‘‘Or- 
dinances” of the French kings, which valuable and very 
interesting work has been continued by M. Secousse, a 
member of the academy of inscriptions and belles-lettres, 
and M. de Villeraut, to II vols. fob; 7. “ Le Glossaire 
du Droit Fran^'ois,” 1704, 4to, &c.* 

LAVATF.R (JOHN Caspar), the celebrated physiogno- 
mist, was born at Zurich, Nov. 15, 1741. He was from 
his earliest years of a gentle, timid disposition, but rest- 
less in the pursuit of knowledge. At school he was per- 
petually varying his studies by attempting mechanical ope- 
rations, and often showed indications of genius and inven- 
tion in his aninseineiits. When he reached the upper 
classes of school, his ddigence in study was encouraged by 
the advice of Bodmer and Breitehger, and quickened by a 
wish to emulate some school-fellows of superior talent. 
His turn of thinking was original, liberal, and manly.^Ms 
he grew up he wrote some essays on subjects of morals and 
religion, which gained him the hearts of his countrymen. 
Having gone through the usual course of reading and in- 
struction for the ecclesiastical profession, he was admitted 
into orders in May 1761, and two years afterwards he tra- 
velled with the brothers Hess, two amis^le friends, of whom 
death deprived him, and, with Henry Fuseli, our cele- 
brated painter. They went over Prussia, under the tuition 
of professor Sulzer, and Lavater made a considerable stay 
with Spalding, then curate of Barth in Pomeranian Prus- 
sia, and afterwards counsellor of tlie grand consistory. On 
his return to Zurich he became a very eloquent and much 
admired preacher, and proved himself the fatht^r of liistlock 
by the most benevolent attention to their wants bodily and 
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mental. After having been for some years deacon of the 
Orphans’ church, he was in 1774 appointed first pastor. In 
1778 the parishioners of the church of St. Peter, the bnly 
persons in the canton of Zurich who have a right to chuse 
th(?ir own minister, made choice of Lavater as deacon; 
and, in 1786, as first pastor. Here he remained, intenton 
the duiies of his office, and on bis physiognomical studies 
until Zurich was stormed in 1797. On this occasion he was 
wounded by a Swiss soldier, on wdiom he had coriferred 
important benefits ; from the eflPects of this he never reco- 
vered, although he lived in full possession of his facufties 
till Jan. 2, 1801, when he expired in the sixtieth year of 
his age. His principal works are, 1. “ Swiss Songs,” which 
he composed at the desire of the Helvetic society, a^id 
which were sung in that society, and in other cantons. 2. 
Three collections of Spiritual Songs, or Hymns,” and 
two volumes of Odes,” in blank verse. 3. Jesus Mes* 
siah, or the Evangelists and Acts of the Apostles,” 4 vols. a 
poetical history of our Saviour, ornamented with 72 en- 
gravings from his designs, executed by Chodoweiki, Lips, 
&c. 4. A Look into Eternity,” which being severely 

criticised by Gothc, Lavater, who loved truth in every 
shape, instead of being offended at the liberties he took, 
sought out the author, and became his friend and corre- 
spondent. 5. The secret Journal of a Self-Observer,” 
which was pu\)lished here in 1795. In this Lavater un- 
veils his secret conduct, and displays the motions of his 
heart*. It may justly be said that every good heart is 
generally in unison with him, but it is impossible not to 
differ from many of his o))inions, ami not to perceive in 
them an uncommon degree of extravagance and enthu- 
siasm. We learn from his Journal, however, and indeed 
from all his works, that a warm desire to promote the ho- 
nour of God, and t‘ie good of his fellow creatures, was the 
principal feature in his character, and the leading motive 
of all he did. Next to these were an indefatigable placa- 
bility, and an inexhaustible love for his enemies. 

But his physiognomical work is that which procured him 
most reputation in Europe. Accident is said to have led 
him to the study of physiognomy ; standing one day at a 
window with Dr. Zimmerman, he was led to make such 

* Many of his opinions and sinpi- ** Aphorisms,” a translation of which 

larltiet are alio perceivable io bit was published by Mr. Fuseli in 1738. 
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remarks on the singular countenance of a soldier that waa 
passing by^ as induced Zimmerman to urge him to pursue 
and*melhodi^e his ideas. He accordingly considered the 
Subject rilore seriously, and acquired not only a fondness 
for it, but a steady conviction of the reality of the physio- 
gnomical science, and of the vast importance of the disco- 
veries he had made in it. In ntG, he published the first 
fruits of his labours in a quarto volume, entitled Frag- 
ments,’’ in which he took a wide range of inquiry, and 
carried his ideas of physiognomy beyond the observation 
of those parts of the countenance which exhibit to a com- 
mon eye tlie impressions of mental qualities and affections, 
and maintained, as a leading position, that the powers 
and facilities of the mind have representative signs in the 
solid parts of the countenance.” Two more volumes ap- 
peared in succession, which presented a most extraordinary 
assemblage of curious observations, subtle and refined rea- 
soning, delicate feeling, and pbilanthropical and pious 
sentiment, together with a large admixture of paradox, 
mysticism, whim, and extravagance. The whole is illus- 
trated with a great number of engravings ; many of which 
are iiighly finished and singularly expressive. The work 
was soon translated into the French and English languages, 
and for a time became the favourite topic of literary dis- 
cussionj but has now ceased to maintain much interest. 
Lavater, we are told, was not only an enthusiast in this 
art, but was so far carried away by his imagination, as to 
believe in the continuation of miracles, and the power of 
casting out spirits to these days ; opinions which he did not 
scruple to make public, and piaintain with all boldness.’ 

LAVINGTON (GtORGE), an English prelate, and very 
eminent scholar, was descended from a family long settled 
in Wiltshire, and was born at the parsonage- house of Mil- 
denhall, in the above county, and ba|y^ised Jan. I S, 16S3, 
his grandfather, Constable, being tlicn rector of that pa- 
rish. Joseph, fatlicr to bishop Lavington, is supposed to 
have exchanged his original benefice of Broad Hinton, in 
Wiltshire, for Newton Eongville, in Bucks, a living and 
a manor belonging to New college, in Oxford. l>an.s- 
planted thither, and introduced to the acipiaintance of 
several members of that society, he was encouraged to 

t Meister’s Portraits des kommes illustrcs de la Suisse. — Recs’i CycU ptedia. 
*^Saxii Onomasticob. 
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•educate the eldest of his numerous children, George, the 
subject of this article, at Wykeham’s foundation, near 
Winchester, from whence he succeeded to a fellowship 
New college, early in the reign of queen Anne. George, 
while yet a schoolboy, had produced a Greek translation 
of Virgil’s eclogues, in the style and dialect of Theocritus, 
which is still preserved at Winchester in manuscript. At 
the university he was distinguished by his wit and learning, 
and equally so by a marked attachment to the protestant 
succession, at a period when a zeal of that kind could pro- 
mise him neither preferment nor popularity. But if some 
of his contemporaries thought his ardour in a good cause 
excessive, still their affection and esteem Tor him remained 
undiminished by any difference of political sentiment. In 
1717, he was presented by his college to their rectory of 
Hayford Warren, in the diocese of Oxford. Before this 
his talents and principles had recommended him to the 
notice of many eminent persons in church and state. 
Among others 'Falbot, then bishop of Oxford, intended 
him for the benefice of Hook Norton, to which his suc- 
cessor, bishop Potter, collated him. Earl Coningsby not 
only appointed liiin his own domestic chaplain, but intro- 
duced him in the same capacity to the court of king George 
I. In this reign he was preterred to a stall in the cathe- 
dral church of Worcester, which he always esteemed as 
one of the happiest events of liis life, since it laid the 
foundation of tliat close intimacy which ever after subsisted 
between him and the learned Dr. Francis Hare, the dean. 

No sooner was Dr. Hare removed to St. Paul’s, than he 
exerted all his infiuence to draw his friend to the capital 
after him ; and his endeavours were so successful that Dr. 
Laviiigton was appointed in 1732, to be a canon residen- 
tiary of that church, and in consequence of this station, 
obtained successively |he rectories of St. Mary Aldermary, 
and St. Michael Bassishaw. In both parishes he was es- 
teemed a minister attentive to his duty, and an instructive 
and awakening preacher. He would probably never h ive 
thought of any other advancement, if the death of Dr. Stil- 
lingfieet, dean of Worcester, in 1746, had not recal ed to 
his memory the pleasing ideas of many years spent in ihat 
city, in the prime of life. His frieiuls, however, liad 
higher views for him ; and, therefore, on the death of 
bishop Clagget|» lord chancellor Hardwick, and the duke X 
of Newcastle, recommended him to the king, to fill the 
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vacancy, without his solicitation or knowledge. From this 
time he resided at Exeter among his clergy, a faithful and 
Vigilant pastor, and died universally lamented, Sept. 13, 
1762; crowning a life that had been devoted to God’s 
honour and service, by a pious act of resignation to his 
will ; for the last words pronounced by his faultering tongue, 
were Tu 0fu — Glory to God/’ He married Francis 

Maria, daughter of Lave, of Corf Muliion, Dorset, who 
had taken refuge in this kingdom from the popish perse- 
cution in P'rance. She survived the bishop little more 
than one year, after an union of forty years. Their only 
daughter is the wife of the rev. N. Nutcombe, of Nutcombe, 
in Devonshire, and chancellor of the cathedral at Exeter. 
Bishop Lavington published otdy a few occasional sermons, 
except his “ Enthusiasm of the Methodists and Papists 
conipared,” three parts*; which involved him in a tem- 
porary controvery with Messrs. Whitfield and Wesley." 

LAVOISIER (Anthony Lawrence), a distinguished 
chemical philosopher, was born at Paris, on the 1 3th of 
August, 1743, His father, a man of opulence, sparing no 
expence on his education, he displayed very early proofs 
of the extent and success of his studies, especially in the 
circle of the physical sciences. In 1764, when the French 
government proposed a prize question, relative to the liest 
method of lighting the streets of a large city, l.avoisier 
presented a dissertation on the subject, which was highly 
aj)proved, printed at the expenee of the academy of 
sciences, and obtained for him the present of a gold medal 
from tlie king, which was delivered to him by the presi- 
dent of the academy, at a public sitting, in April 1766. 
Two years afterwards, he was admitted a member of that 
learned body, of which he was constantly one of the most 
active and useful associates. About the same time, he 
was occupied in experimental researches on a variety of 
subjects ; such as the analysis of the gypsum found in the 

♦ “The bishop of Exeter’s book but, as the mystrries, if they bar! ever 
against the Methodists is, I think, on been good, were not, in the bishop^s 
the whole, eornposed well enough upinion, bad enough for this purpose, 
(tiiough it be a bad copy of Sliiling- he therefore endetivoiirs to show against 
flf el's famous hook of the “ Fanaticism me, that they wen; abominations even 
of the Cbui* h of Rome)'* to do the exe- from the beginning. As this contra- 
cut ion he intended, lii puf.hing the diets all antiquity so evidently, 1 
Metiiorlists, to make them like every thought it would be ridiculous in me 
thiiig that is bad, he compares their to take any notice of him.**— Waibiii- 
fanaticiftm to the ancient mysteries; ton’s Letters to Hurd, p, 8C, 4to edit, 

' lolwhele’s (^st. of Devonshire, vol. I. p. ^13. 
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'neighbourhood of Paris; the crystallization of salt; the 
properties of water ; and in exploring the phaenomena of 
thu 'der, and of the aurora borealis ; and he distinguished 
himself by several dissertations on these and other topics, 
practical anti speculative^ which appeared in different pe- 
riodical works. In the Memoirs of the Academy for 1770 
were published fa is observations on the nature of water, 
and on the experiments which had been supposed to prove 
the possibility of its conversion into earth. He proved, by 
a careful repetition of thes:; experiments, that the earthy 
deposit, left after repeated distillations of water, proceeded 
solely from an abrasion of the vessels employed. Lavoisier 
performed several journeys into various parts of France, in 
company with M. Guettard; in the course of which he 
collected a store of materials fora lithological and minera- 
logical history of that kingdom, which he ingeniously ar- 
ranged in the form of a chart. These materials were the 
basis of a great work on the revolutions of the globe, and 
on the formation of the strata of the earth : two interesting 
sketches of which were printed in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy for 1772 and 1787. 

Between these two periods, Lavoisier, struck with the 
discoveries that had been made by Dr. Black, and pursued 
by Dr. Priestley, respecting the properties of certain 
aeriform substances, gases, or factitious airs, entered into 
the same held of research, and published the result of his 
experiments in 177 4, in his Opuscules Chymiques,’* 
which contained not only a clear and elegant view of all 
that had hitherto been done, in regard to gaseous or aeri- 
form fluids, but also several original experiments, re- 
markable for their ingenuity and accuracy. 

The existence iff a gaseous body, in a fixed or solid 
state, in the mild alkalies and alkaline earths, which, when 
expelled from these |ubstances, assumed an aerial form, 
and left them in a caustic state, as well as its production 
during the combustion of fuel, had been demonstrated by 
Dr. Black ; and Bergman bad shown that this air possessed 
acid properties. Dr. Priestley had also submitted it to 
various experiments in 1767, but the honour of ascertain- 
ing the real constituent parts of this aciii gas, or fi\al)le 
air, was reserved for Lavoisier. He now imiievl his ex- 
perimental researches to the siibjeei of tlie c dcinarhui of 
metals. It bad already been shewn by Key and iiomherg, 
that metals acquire an augmentation of weight during cal- 
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cination ; but they differed in the causes of this augment 
tation. Lavoisier, who published the result of his expe- 
Kments on the subject in 1774, demonstrated that a given 
quantity of air was requisite for the calcination of a given 
quantity of tin ; that a part of the air is absorbed during 
this process, by which not only the bulk, but the weight 
of the air is diminished ; that the weight of the tin is 
increased during the same process ; and lastly, that the 
weight acquired by the tin is exactly equal to that which 
is lost by the air. 

Thus, by a few simple, accurate, and well-chosen ex- 
periments, Lavoisier had apparently arrived at the legi- 
timate inference, that during the process of the formation 
of acids, whether with carbonaceous matter, sulphur, or 
phosphorus, and also during that of the calcination of me- 
tals, an absorption and fixation of air take place ; and thus 
he gained a glimpse of principles, in the view of which his 
singular sagacity in devising experiments, and his accu- 
racy in executing them, would in all probability have alone 
conducted him to those brilliant results to which Dr. 
Priestley so materially contributed. The synthetic proofs 
only of this union of air with the base had been as yet as- 
certained ; but Dr. Priestley first furnished the analytic 
proof, by dissevering the combination ; a discovery which 
at once advanced the nascent theory of Lavoisier, and, in 
his bands, became the source of more than one important 
conclusion. In August 1774, Dr. Priestley discovered that 
by heating certain metallic calces, especially the calcined 
mercury (the precipitate per se^ as it was then called) a 
quantity of air was separated, while the mercury resumed 
its metallic form ; and this air, which he found wi\s much 
purer than that of the atmosphere, he called, from the 
theory of the time, dephlogisticated air. Having communi- 
cated this discovery to Lavoisier, the latter published a 
memoir in 1775, in which he shewed, in conformity with 
the c.xperimeJits of Dr. Priestley, that the mercurial pre- 
cipitate ptr se, by being heated in a retort, gives out a 
highly respirable air (called since oxygen)^ and is itself re- 
duced to the metallic state ; that combustible bodies burn 
in this air with increased brilliancy ; and that the same 
mercurial calx, if lieated with charcoal, gives out not the 
pure air, but fixed air ; whence he concluded that fixed air 
is composed of charcoal and the pure air. It has, therefore, 
since been called carbonic acid. 



, A second very important consequence of Dr. Priestley’s 
discovery of the pure or vital air, was the analysis of the 
air of the atmosphere, which was accomplished by Lavoisiej 
in the following manner. He included some mercury in a 
close vessel, together with a known quantity of atmospheric 
air, and kept it for some days in a boiling state; by de- 
grees a small quantity of the red calx was formed upon the 
surface of the metal ; and when this ceased to be produced 
the contents of the vessel were examined. The air was 
found to be diminished both in hulk and weight, and to 
have been rendered altogether incapable of supporting 
combustion or animal life ; part of the mercury was found 
converted into the red calx, or precipitate and, 

which was extremely satisfactory, the united weight of the 
mercury and the precipitate exceeded the weight of the 
original mercury, by precisely the same amount as the air 
had lost. To complete the demonstration, the precipitate 
was then heated, according to Dr. Priestley’s first expe- 
riment, and decomposed into fluid mercury and an air 
which had all the properties of vital air ; and this air, when 
mixed with the unrespirable re.ddue of the original air of 
the receiver, composed an elastic fluid possessing the same 
properties as atmospherical air. The vital air was after- 
wards made the subject of various experiments in respect 
to the calcination of metals, to the combustion and conver- 
sion of sulphur and phosphorus into acids, &c, in which 
processes it was found to be the chief agent. Hence it 
was named by Lavoisier oxygen (or generator of acids), and 
the unrespirable residue of the atmosphere was called azot 
(i. e. incapable of supporting life). 

The new theory thus acquired farther support and con- 
sistency ; oxygen appeared to be one of the most active 
and important agents of chemistry and of nature ; combus- 
tion, aciditicaiion, and calcination (or, as it was now called, 
oxydatioUj the calces ieing also termed oxydSy i. e. some- 
thing approaching to, or resembling acids), were proved 
to be processes strikingly analogous to each otlier ; all ac- 
cording in these points, that they produced a decomposi- 
tion of the atmospheric air, and a fixation of the oxygenous 
portion in the substance acidified or calcined. 

Time alone seemed now requisite to establish these doc- 
trines, by exemplifying them in other departments of che- 
mical research. In 1777 six memoirs were communicated 
to the Academy of sciences by Lavoisier, in which his 
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ivere ruaJe to a considerable extent Our countrymen, 
Black anil Cravvford, in their researches respecting latent 
heat, and die cliiFereiit capacities of bodies under dilferent 
circuins»a ic»“, had laid a solid foundation, on which the 
doctrines c - ".bustiou, resulting from the foregoing ex- 
pe>’iinenis, ght be perfected, and the cause of the light 
and ijcat c n.iccted with it might be explained. The tirst 
nientujnc v! ptdhisopher, Dr. Black, had shewn, that a solid, 
when it is made to assume a liquid form, and a liquid, 
when it assumes the form of vapour, absorbs or combines 
with, and renders latent, a large portion of beat, which is 
again parted with, becomes free and cognizable by the 
sense of feeling, and by the thermometer, when the va- 
pour is again condensed into a liquid, and the liquid be- 
comes vsolid. In like manner, it was now said by Lavoisier, 
during the process of combustion, the oxygen, which was 
prev iously in a gaseous state, is suddenly (‘ombined with 
the substance burnt into a liquid or solid. Hence all the 
latent heat, which was essential to its gaseous stale, being 
instaiiianeously liberated in large quantity, produces flame, 
which is nettling more than very condensed free heat. 
About the same time, the analogy of the operation and 
iii cessity of oxygen in the function of respiration, with the 
preceding hypothesis of combustion, was pointed out by 
Lavoisier. In the process of respiration, it was found that, 
alihough atmospheric air is inhaled, carbonic acid and azot 
are expired. This animal ooeration, said Lavoisier, is a 
spec ies of slow combustio ' : the oxygen of the air unites 
with the superfluous carb on of the venous blood, and pro- 
duces carhemie acivi, while the latent or combined cci/o/ic 
(the matier c Ji. at) is set free, and thus supplies the ani- 
mal iieat. Ingeuh)ns and beautiful, however, as this ex- 
tension of the analogy appeared, the subject of animal 
temperature still under matty obscurities and difficidties. 

'^J he pheirccc iM of chemis ry, however, were now ex- 
plicable ufjo incipies mcjre simple, consistent, and sa- 
tisfactory tiiu y the aid of any former theory; and the 
Lavoisicjrian . 1 cs were everywhere $:;«'viniiig ground. 

But thert^ ye rained a formidable objection to them, 

which was del jin a cureumstance attending the so- 
lution of me^ ' : to wit, the production of a con- 
siderable* (p 11 inim ible air. If sulphuric acid 

(formerly c . . .cid, or oil of vitriol) consists only 



g>/ suJphur and oxygen, it was said, how does it happen, 
* that when these two substances, with a little water, come 
in contact, they should produce a large quantity of inflam- . 
mable air during their re-action ? This objection was uh- 
answerable, and appeared to be fatal to the whole theory : 
but it was most opportunely converted into an argument 
in its favour, by the great discovery of the decomposition 
of water, made by Mr. Cavendish ; who resolved that ele- 
ment, as it was formerly esteemed, into oxygen and inflam- 
mable air. The latter has since, therefore, been called 
hydrogen^ or generator of water. This experiment was 
repeated with full success by Lavoisier and his associates in 
1783 ; and the discovery was farther established by a suc- 
cessful experiment of the same chemists, carried on upon 
a grand scale, in which, by combining the oxygen with 
hydrogen, they produced water, and thus adding synthesis 
to analysis, brought the fact to demonstration. 

This new view of chemical phenomena, together with 
the immense accession of new compounds and siibstfuices, 
which the labours of modern experimentalists had brought 
to light, appeared to demand a correspondent alteration in 
the nomenclature. Accordingly, a committee of some of 
the ablest of the French chemists, of whom Lavoisier was 
the most conspicuous, undertook the arduous task, and 
produced a regular system of nomenclature, derived from 
the Greek language, which, although far from being fault- 
less, and notwithstanding much opposition with wiiich it 
was at first treated, has become the universal language of 
chemical science, and has been adopted even in pharmacy 
and medicine. His work, entitled PJeinens do Chymie,” 
whicli was published in 178^, was a model of scientilic 
composition. 

We have hitherto viewed M. Lavoisier principally as a 
chemical philosopher, in wliich clMiacicr he has founded 
his great claims to th^ respect and admiration of posterity. 
But the other arts and sciences are indebted to him for 
considerable serv ices which he rendered them, both in a 


public and private capacity. In France, more tlian in any 
other country, men of science have been consulted in mat- 
ters of public concern ; and tlie reputation of Lavoisier 
caused him to he applied to, in 1776, to snj)eriiiteiid the 


manufacture of gunpowder, by the mi 
the iipplicatipii of bis cheiuical^^fffdlff^ 




\^c to this iilamjfac- 



turCf he was enabled to increase the explosive /brce of lAe ^ 
powder by one-fuurth; and while he suppressed the trou- 
blesome regulations for the collection of its materials from 
private houses, previously adopted, he quintupled the pro- 
duce. I'hc academy of sciences received many services 
from h’.s i .i! N Jn addinon to the communication of forty 
papers, r^ . ti. ; of the most important subjects of 
philosophu i : L>i.i '.1 V, vvliich uere printed in the twenty 
volumes ot ru ns, from 1772 to 1793, he most actively 
promoted aii r.a u k ad plans and researches, being a mem- 
ber of its h ! d consultation, and, when appointed to 
the office of ^rea^urer, he introduced order into its ac- 
counts, and economy into its expenditure. When the new 
system of measures was proposed, he contributed some 
new and accurate experiments on the expansion of metals. 
The national convention consulted him with advantage con- 
cerning the best method of manufacturing assignats, and 
of securing them against forgery. Agriculture early en- 
gaged his attention, and he allotted a considerable tract of 
land on his estate in the Vendome, for the purpose of ex- 
perimental farming. The committee of the constituent 
assembly of 1791, appointed to form an improved system 
of taxation, claimed the assistance of his extensive know- 
ledge ; and he drew up, for their information, an extract 
of a large work on ihe different productions of the country 
and their consumption, for wliich he had been long col- 
lecting materials. This was printed by order of the assem- 
bly, under the title of “ liichesses Territorialcs de la 
France,’' and was estecuiicd the most valuable memoir on 
the subject. In the same year, he was appointed one of 
the commissioners of the national treasury ; and he intro- 
duced into that department .such order and regularity, that 
the proportion between the income and the expenditure, 
in all the branches of government, could be seen at a single 
view every evening. spirit of #;ystematic and lucid 

arrangement was, indeed, the quality by which he vvas 
peculiarly distinguished, and its liappy influence appeared 
in every subject which occupied his attention. 

The private life of this distinguished person was equally 
estimable with his public and philosophical character. He 
was extremely liberal in liis patronage of the arts, and en- 
couraged your.K' men of talents in the pursuit of science. 

His house bcc,>me a vast laboratory, where philosophical 
experiments were iucessaiuly carrying on, and where be 



held conversaziones twice a weekj to which he invited every 
literary character that was most celebrated in geometrical, 
physical, and chemical studies ; in these instructive dis- 
cussions, the opinions of tlie most eminent literati in Eu- 
rope were canvassed ; passages the most striking and novel, 
out of foreign writers, were recited and animadverted on ; 
and theories were compared with experiments. Here 
learned men of all nations found easy admission ; Priestley, 
Fontana, Blagden, Ingenhoiisz, Landriani, Jacquin, Wau, 
Bolton, and other illustrious physiologists and chemists of 
England, Germany, and Italy, tound themselves mixed 
in the same company with Laplace, Lagrange, Borda, 
Cousin, Meunier, Vandermonde, Monge, Guyton, and 
Berthollet. In his manners M. Lavoisier was mild, affable, 
and obliging; a faithful friend and husband, a kind rela- 
tion, and charitahle to the poor upon his estates; in a 
word equally claiming esteem for his moral qualities, as for 
those of his understanding. 

The time was arrived, however, when distinction even 
by his talents and worth w^as so far from securing public 
respect, amid the tumults of the revolution, that it became 
a source of danger, and, when joined with wealth, was 
almost certainly fatal. All those especially who had held 
any situation under the old administration, particularly in 
the financial departments, were sacrificed, during the mur- 
derous reign of Robespierre, to the popular odium. La- 
voisier was seized and thrown into prison, upon some 
charges fabricated against himself and twenty-seven other 
farmers-general. During his confinement he foresaw that 
he should be stripped of all his property; but consoled 
himself with the expectation that he would be able to main- 
tain himself by the practice of pharmacy. But a more se- 
vere fate awaited him : he was capitally condemned, and 
dragged to the guillotine, on the 8th of May, 1794. 

The name of Lavoisier will always be ranked among the 
most illustrious chemists of the present age, when it is con- 
sidered what an extensive and beneficial influence his la- 
bours have had over the whole science. It has been said, 
indeed, that if he be estimated on the score of his actual 
discoveries, not only Scheele and Priestley, and Caven- 
dish, but many more, will stand before him. But lie pos- 
sessed in a high degree that rare talent of discernment, by 
which he detected analogies, which others overlooked, 
even in their own discoveries, and a sagacity in devising 
VoL. XX. G 



and rn accuracy in conipleling his experiments, for the, 
purpose of elucidating every suggestion which he thus ac- 
t^uired, such as few philosophers have possessed. No one 
who did so much, probably^ ever made so few unsuccessful 
or random experiments. It was the singular perspicuity, 
simplicity, and order to which he reduced the phenomena 
of chemistiy, that claimed foi^ his theory the general re- 
ception which it met witli, and occasioned the abandon- 
ment of those doctrines which prejudice and habit con- 
spired to support. Subsequent discoveries, however, and 
more especially those nuiiierous facts which the genius of 
sir Humphrey Davy has lately brought to light, tlirough 
the medium of that most powerful agent of decomposition, 
galvanism, have rendered several modifications of the La- 
voisierian theory necessary, and bid fair to produce a more 
general revolution in the language and doctrines of che- 
mistry. 

M. I.avoisier married, in 1771, the daughter of a farmer- 
general, a lady of pleasing manners and considerable ta- 
lents, who partook of her husband’s zeal for philosophical 
inquiry, and cultivated chemistry with much success. She 
engraved with her own hand the copper-plates for his last 
work. Mad. Lavorsier afterwards gave her hand to another 
eminent philosopher, count lliimlord, who, in 1814, left 
her a widovv a second iime.‘ 

LAW (Kdmund), bishop of ('arlisle, was born in the 
parish of Carlmel in Lancashire, in 1708. His father, who 
was a clergyman, held a small chuj^el in that neighbour- 
hood, but tlje family iiad been situated at Askbam, in the 
county of Weslmortdand. lie was educated for some tinu' 
at Cartmel school, afterwards at ilje free grammar-school 
at Kendal ; from which he went, very well instructed in 
the learning of *oanmiar-scluM)ls, to St. John’s college, 
/Cambridge. He took his bacliclor’s degree in 1723, and 
soon after was eU ctCil lellow of (<fli l ist’s- col lege in that 
university, where Ik? t(j()k his limiter’s degree in 1727. 
JJuring his residence here, he became known to the pub- 
lic by a translation of arclibishop King’s (see William 
King) Essay upon the Origin of Evil,” with copious 
notes; in which many metaphysical sulfpjcts, curious and 
interesting in their own nature, are treated of with great 

* R!a;:e by Lalandt* if» ihe M.isj:. Ln.-y^ lopcdi'jue —but chiefly iu th« words 
fha accouia given iu Cyjlopx iu. 
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ingenuity, learning, and novelty. To this work was pre- 
fixed, under the name of a “ Preliminary Dissertation,” a 
very valuable piece written by Mr. Gay of Sidney-college. 
Our bishop always spoke of this gentleman in terms of the 
greatest respect. “ In the BiWe, and in the writings of 
Locke, no man,” he used to say, was so well versed.” 

Mr. Law also, whilst at Christ’s-college, undertook and 
went througii a very laborious part, in preparing for ilie 
press, an edition of Stephems’s Thesauriis.” His ac- 
quaintance, during bis first residence in the university, 
was principally with Dr. Waterland, the learned master of 
Magdalen -college ; Dr. Jortin, a name known to every 
scholar; and Dr. Taylor, the editor of Demosthenes. 

In 1737 he was presented by the univeryity to the living 
ofGravstock, in the county of Cumberland, a rectory of 
about 300/. a year. 7'lie advowson of this benefice be- 
longed to the lainily of Howards of Graystock, but devolved 
to the university for this turn, by virtue of an act of par- 
liament, which transfers to these two bodie s the nomina- 
tion to such benefices as appertain, at the time of the va- 
canc^y, to the patronage of a Roman catholic. The right, 
however, of the university was contested, and it was not 
utitil after a lawsuit of two years continuance, that Mr. 
Law was settled in his living. Soon after this he married 
Mary, the daughter of John Christian, esq. of Unerigg, in 
the county of Cumberland ; a lady, whose character is re- 
membered with tenderness and esteem by all who knew 
her. In J743 he was promoted by sir George Fleming, 
bishop of Carlisle, to the archdeaconry of that diocese ; 
and in 1746 went from Graystock to settle at Salkeld, a 
j)leasant village upon the banks of the river Eden, the rec- 
tory of which is annexed to the archdeaconry ; but he w^as 
not one of those wlio lose and forget themselves in the 
country. During his residence at Salkeld, he published 
‘‘ Coiisideraiions on •the Theory of Religion to which 
were subjoined, “ Reflections on the Life and Character 
of Christ;” and ah appendix concerning the use of the 
wo^'ds soul and spirit in the Holy Scripture, and the state 
of the dead there described. 

Dr. Keene held at this time with the bishopric of Ches- 
ter, the mastership of Peter-house, in Cambridge. De- 
siring to leave the university, he procured Dr. Law to be 
elected to succeed him in that station. This took place 
in 1756, ill which year Dr. Law resigned his archdeaconry 
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in favour of Mr. Eyre, a brother-in-law of Dr. Keene. 
Two years before this (the list of graduates says 1749) he 
had proceeded to his degree of D. !>., in his public exer- 
cise for which, he dcfciulcd the doctrine of what is usually 
called the sleep of the soul,” a tenet to which we shall 
have occasion to revert hereafter. About IThO he was 
appointed head 1 librarian of the university ; a situation 
which, as it procured an easy and quick access to books, 
was peculiarly agreeable to his taste and liabits. Some 
time after this he was appointed casuistical professor. In 
1762 he suifered an irreparable loss by the death of his 
wife ; a loss in itself every way afllicting, and rendered 
more so by the situation of his family, which then con- 
sisted of eleven children, many of them very young. 
Some years afterwards he received several preferments, 
which were rather honourable expressions of regard from 
his friends, than of much advantage to his fortune. By 
Dr. (Jornwallis, then bishop ol Lichfield, afterwards arch- 
bishop of (’antcihury, who had been his ]>upil at .Clirist- 
college, he was appointed to the archdeaconry of Stalibrd- 
shirc, and to a prebend in the church of LiclifieUl. By 
Ills old ac(|uaintancc Dr. Green, bishop of Lincoln, he 
was made a prebendary of that church. But in 1767, by 
the intervention of ilie duke of Newcastle, to whose in- 
terest, in tiie memorable contest for the iiigb stewardship 
of the university, he had adhered in opposition to some 
temptations, lu; obtained a stall in the church of Durham. 
"I'lie year after this, the duke of Grafton, who had a short 
time before been elected i hancellor of the university, re- 
commended the master of Peterliouse to his majesty for 
tfie bishopric of Carlisle. This recommendation was made, 
not only without solicitation on lji.s part, or that of his friends, 
but witliout his knov\ ledge, until the duke’s intention in 
his favour was sigiiiTuxl to him by the archbishop. 

In or about 1 777, our bishop gave fo the piiidic a hand- 
some edition, in ,'3 vols. I to, of the works of Mr. Locke, 
with a life of the author, and a preface. Mr, Imcke's 
writings and character he held in the highest esteem, and 
seems to have drawn from them many of his own principles ; 
he was a disciple of that school. About the same time 
he published a tract which engaged some attention in the 
controversy concerning .subscription ; and lie pulilished 
new editions of his two principal works, with considerable 
additions, and some alterations. Besides the works al- 
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► ready mentioned, he published, in#734 or 1735, a very 
ingenious “ Inquiry into the Ideas c* Space, &c. 

in whicii he eoinhals the opinions of Dr. Clarke and bis 
adherents on these subjects. 

Dr. Law held the see of (hirlisle almost nineteen years; 
during which time lie twice oidy omitted spending the 
summer months in his diocese at the bishop’s residence at 
Rose Castle ; a sititation with whi(*h he was ninch pleased, 
not only on account of the natural beauty of the place, but 
because it restored liini to the country, in which he bad 
spent the best part of his life. In 1787 he paid this visit 
in a state of groat weakness and exhaustion; and died at 
Rose about a month after his arrival there, on Aug. 14, 
and in tije cighlv-fonrih year of his age. 

The life of Dr. Law was a life of incessant reading and 
thought, almost entirely directed to meta[)hysical and re- 
ligions inquiries ; but the tenet by which bis name and 
writings are priiicipally distinguished, is, “ tliut Jesus 
Christ, at his second coining, will, by an act of his pow’er, 
restore to life and consciousness the dead of the human 
species ; who by their own nature, and without this inter- 
position, would remain in the state of insensibility to 
which the death brought ii])on mankind hy tlie sin of Adam 
}jad reduced them.” He inti'rpreted literally that saying 
of St. Paul, 1. Cor. xv. 21. As l)y man came death, by 
man caimc also the resnrrt'ction of the dead.” This 0 })i- 
nion, Dr. Palcy says, had no other elTeiU upon bis own 
mind, than to increase his reverenc e for ( liristianity, and 
for its divine founder. He retained it, as iie did his other 
speculative o[)inions, without laying, as manv’ are wont to 
do, an extravagant stress upon their importance, and with- 
out pretending to more certainty than the subject allowed 
of. No man formed bis f)u'n conclusions witli more free- 
dom, or treated those of otheu's with greater candour and 
equity. He never cjnllrrolled with any |)erson for ditfering 
from him, or considered that dilforence as a suihcieiir 
reason for questioning any man’s sinctu’ity, or judging 
meanly of his understanding. He was zealously attached 
to religious liberty, because he tliought that it leads to 
truth ; yet from his heart he loved peace. But lie tlid 
not perc eive any repugnancy in these two things. 'Idiere 
was notliing in his elevation to liis bishopric which he 
spoke of with more pleasure, than its being a proof that 
dciierlt freedom of inquiry vras iioi dhscoLiragcd, 
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He was a man of great softness cf manners, and o^ the ^ 
mildest and most tranquil disposition. His voice was never 
raised above its ordinary pitch. His countenance seemed 
never to have been ruffled ; it preserved the same kind 
and composed aspect, truly indicating the calmness and 
benignity of his temper. He had an utter dislike of large 
and mixed companies. Next to his books, his chief satis- 
faction was in the serious conversation of a literary com- 
panion, or in the company of a few tViends. In tliis sort 
of society he would open ins mind with great unreserved- 
ness, and with a peculiar turn and sprightliness of expres- 
sion. His person was low, but well formed ; his complexion 
fair and delicate. Except occasional interruptions by the 
gout, he had for the greatest part of his life enjoyed good 
health ; and when not confined by that distemper, was full 
of motion and activity. About nine years before his death, 
he was greatly enfeebled by a severe attack of the gout, 
and in a short time after tliat, lost the use of one of liis 
legs. Notwiihstanding his fondness for exercise, he re- 
signed himself to this change, not only without complaint, 
but without any sensible diminution of his cheerfulness 
and good humour. His fault was the general fault of re- 
tired and studious characters, too great a degree of inac- 
tion and facility’ in his public station. 'Elie modesty, or 
rather bashfulness of his nature, together with an extreme 
unwillingness to give pain, rendered liim sometimes less 
firm and elHcierit in the administration of authority than 
was requisite. But it is the condition of human nature. 
There is an opposition between some virtues, vvliich sel- 
dom permits them to subsist together in perfection. Bishop 
Law was interred in the cathedral of Carlisle, in which a 
handsome monument is erected to his memory. Of his 
family, his second son, John, bishop of Elphin, died in 
1810 ; and his fourth son, Edward, is now lord Ellenbo- 
rough, chief-justice of the king's-bench.* 

LAW (John), usually known by the name of the pro- 
jector, was born at Edinburgh, in April 167 1 ; and on the 
death of his father, who was a goldsmith or banker, in- 
herited a considerable estate, called LaiiristpH. He Is > 
said to have made some progress in jiolite TTterature, hut 
his more favourite study was that of financial matters, 

i T if Sv Dr, wriUm for Hiitchirtson’s Hist, of Durham, and w'hi<'h 

v'fj hn- f- i:of altered, ahhou^(li we am n»>r of opinion that Dr. LawS ttnt;ls wtfic 
ali ol the mtre t>pc( uiative and harinlebi kind. ^ ^ I* 



, faxes, &c. ; and he was at the same time a man of 

pleasure, and distinguished by the appellation of Beau 
Law. Having visited London in 1694, his wit and accoip- 
plishments procured him admission into the first circles, 
and he became noted for his gallant attentions to the ladies. 
One of his intrigues liaving involved him in a quarrel with 
a Mr. Wilson, a duel took place, and Mr. Law killed liis 
antagonist. He was tlien apprehended, and committed to 
the king’s-bench prison, from which he made his escape, 
and is supposed to have retired to the continent'^'. In 1700, 
however, he returned to Kdinburgh, as he appears in that 
year to have written his Proposals and reasons for con- 
gtituting a C'ouncil of dVade,” which, although it met with 
no encouragement from the supremo judicature of the 
kingdom, procured liini the patronage of some noblemen, 
under whicli he was induced in 1703, to publish another 
plan fur removing the difficulties the kingdom was then 
exposed to hy the great scarcity of money, and the insol- 
vency of the bank. 'Lhe object of his plan was to issue 
notes, which were to he lent on landed property, upon 
the principle, that being so secured, they would be equal 
in value to gold and silver money of the same denomina- 
tion, and even preferred to those metals, as not being 
liable to fall in value like them, d'his plausible scheme 
being also rejected as an impnq*)er expedient, Mr. Law 
now abandoned his native country, and went to Holland, 
on purpose to improve himself in that great school of 
hanking and finance. He alunvards resided at Brussels, 
where his profound skill in calcidation is said to have con- 
tributed to his extraordinary success at play. 

On liis arrival at Paris, his mind was occupied with 
higher objects, and he now [)rescnted to tlie comptroller- 
general of tlie (inanct's under Louis XIV. a plan which W’as 
approved by that minister, hut is saul to have hetm rejec- 
ted by the king hecaujA? “ he wmdil hav(' nothing to do with 
a heretic.” After, however, a short residence in Sardinia, 
where he in vain wanted to persnado Victor Amadeus to 
adopt one of his plans for nggrandi/ing his territories, he 
returned to Paris on the death of Louis XIV. and was 

^ A reward of 30/. was offered in in his f.ire, hi*: hi:;h nose, speech 
<he l.ond(»n Giizeue of Jan. :> — 7, hro.^d and loud ” Nn Ivds’s Lrices*- 
I<'>94-5, in which he is <l«*serib«Mi as tershire, vol. IK. in vOoih are huilie 
atjetl Iweniy-six, “ a Idack lean man, cunoua p.uLieulaiM o! Mr. La'v. 

About six feel lii^h, large poek-lioles 
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mow favovrably received. He gained the confidence of 
t/w rege//t to soc/j ^ t/t//t t^rJt o/j^^ ^c/w/tter/ 

hkn lo all his convivial parties, but noniinatecf lum one of 
his counsellors of state. France was at this time burthened 
with an immense debt, which Law proposed to liquidate, 
by establishing a h.uik tor issuing notes secured on landed 
property, and on all the royal revenues, unalienably en- 
gaged for that purpose. I his scheme was approved of, 
but the conjuncture being thought unfavourable, he could 
only obtain letters patent, dated May 30, 1716, for es- 
tablishing a private hank at Paris, along with his brother 
and some other associates. I’his scheme promised suc- 
cess, and the hank liad acquired great credit, when it was 
dissolved in December 1718, by an arbitrary arret of the 
regent, wlio, observing the great advantages arising from 
it, and perceiving also that the pcojde were growing fond 
of paper money, resolved to take it into the hands of go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Law, however, was named director-general of this 
royal bank, and branches of it were established at l.yons, 
Kochelle, Tours, Orleans, and Amiens. In 1720, he be- 
gan to deveiope his grand project, so well known to all 
Europe, under the name of the Mississippi scheme. This 
scheme was no less than the vesting the whole [)rivilcgcs, 
effects, and possessions of all the foreign trading compa- 
nies, the great farms, the profits of the mint, the general 
receipt of the king’s revenue, and the management and 
property of the hank, in one great company, who thus 
having in their hands all the trade, taxes, and royal re- 
venues, might be enabled to multiply the notes of the 
bank to any extent they pleased, doubling or even trebling 
at will the circulating cash of the kingdom ; and by the 
greatness of their funds, possessed of a power to carry the 
b^reign trade, and the culture of the colonies, to a height 
altogether impracticable by any oth^r means. 'Phis mon- 
strous and impracticable monopoly was approved of by the 
regent, who issued letters patent fur erecting the “ Com- 
pany of the West,” to which he granted at the same time, 
tiic whole province of l.ouisiana, or the country on the 
ri\or Missisippi, from which the scheme took its name. 
I'ljat pait of America having been represented as a region 
aboniiding in gold and silver, and possessing a fertile and 
luxurious soil, the actions or shares were bought up with 



# gre^t aviditj; and such was the rage for speculation, that 
/}yc^ i/ni/n/yroFe^J p/irts of the coJonj^ nere actuaJJf soh/ /hr 
20,000 livrea ihe square league. t 

The ‘‘Company of the West,” of which Law was of 
course director-general, in pursuance of his scheme, un- 
dertook the farm of tobacco at an advanced rent of upwards 
of two millions of livres ; they soon after engrossed the 
charter and elfects of the Senegal company, and in May 
1719, actually procured the grant of an exclusive trade to 
the East Indies, Cliina, and the Sonth-scas, with all the 
possessions ami effects of the China and India companies, 
which were now dissolved on the condition of liquidating 
their debts. The price of actions soon rose from 550 to 1000 
livres each. On July 25th, the mint was made over to 
this company, which now assumed the name of “ The 
Company of the Indies” for a consideration of fifty mil- 
lions of livres, and on Aug. 27, following, they also obtained 
a lease of the farms, for which they agreed to pay three 
millions and a half of livres advanced rent. Having 
thus concentered within themselves, not only the whole 
foreign trade and possessions of France, but the collection 
and management of the royal revenues, tliey promised an 
annual dividend of 200 livres per share, in consequence 
of which the price of actions rose to 5000 livres, and 
a rage for the purcdiase of their stock seems to have infa- 
tuated all ranks in the kingdom, 'i'he whole nation, 
clergy, laity, peers, and plebeians, statesmen, and princes, 
)iay even ladies, who had, or could ])rocure money for 
that pill pose, turned stock-jobbers, outbidding each other 
with such avidity, that in November 1719, after some 
lluctnations, the price of actions rose to above 10,000 
livres, more than sixty times the sum they originally 
sold for. 

Our projector had now arrived at an unexampled pitch 
of power and w ealth f he possessed the ear of the iluke of 
Orleans; he was almost adored by the people, and w'as 
constantly surrounded by princes, dukes, and prelates, 
who courted his friendship, and even seemed ambitious of 
his [}atronage. Such was the immensity of his properly, 
that lie bought no less than fourteen estates wdth titles an- 
nexed to them, among which was the marquisaie of Rosny, 
that had belonged to the great duke of Sully, tlie minister 
and friend of Henry IV. About this period too, a free 
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for the murder of Mr Mdson was comejed to 
him from Fiin/aiu/^ while Edwhurghf piVUc/ o/ Aur/hg 
pi^duced so ^roat a man, transmiued the freedom of the 
city in a j^old box, . 

The only obstacle to his advancement to the highest 
offices in tiie state being soon after removed by his abju- 
ration of the protestant religion, he was declared comp- 
trollor-eeneral of the finances on Jan. IS, 1720. But 
after having raised himself to such an envied situation, he 
at lenorth fell a sacrifice to the intriorues of the other nii- 

o ^ 

nisters, wlio, playing upon the fears of the regent, induced 
him to issue an arret on May 21, 1720, which, contrary 
to sound policy, and even to the most solemn stipulations, 
reduced the value of the company’s bank notes one half, 
and fixed their aefiovs or shares at 5000 livres. By this 
fatal step, which seems to have been taken in opposition 
to the opinion and advice of the comptroller-general, the 
whole paper fabrick was destroyed, and this immense spe- 
culation turned out to he a mere bubble. The conster- 
nation of tlie populace was soon converted into rage; troops 
w’ere obliged to bo stationed in all parts of the capital to 
prevent mischief; and such was the dcfireciation of this 
boasted pajier money, that 100 livres were given for a 
single luiiis-d’or. Law with some diificulty made his 
escape to Brussels, and of all his wealth and |)roperty, re- 
tained only tlie salary of his office, through the friendship 
of tlu? duke of Orleans. 

After waiting im* some time, in expectation of being re- 
called to LraiK c, lie travelled tlirough part of Kurope, and 
at length, in c:on>L‘(juence of an invitation from the British 
ministrv, arrived in England in Oct. 1721, was presented 
to the king, George I and afterwards hired a house in 
Conduit -street, Hanover-scpiare, where he was daily vi- 
sited by people ol the first quality and distinction. In 
1722 he rejiaired once more to the •continent, and con- 
cluded the chetjiu rtfd course of his life at Venice, in March 
1729, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. He was at this 
time in a slate little removed from indigence. Various 
0])iiiiou5 have been entertained respecting the merit of his 

♦ It is sai'l in the work qnotr*fl in what impro!i:i))lr ; hut we nt);:ht per- 
lh»‘ note, tliat In* found haps, to that fh< n- wa*. a 

m^anH to pacify the survivinc; relations tmie, a slvut im'-, irnlot'd, wli* n Mi. 
of Mr. \V,j,f>n, hy tli»‘ payrrn'nt of not Law could roniniuiiil jjn atcr sums, 
less than I'.'yOOV/. d his appears some- 
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^project, hut it seems frenoraiJy ngreed that if it had not 
been vio/ent/y interrupted by the regent's arret, it was too 
insecure in its principles to have been permanent. His 
family estate of Lauriston is still in the possession of his 
descendants, one of whom, the eldest son of Joiin Law tie 
Lauriston, governor of Pondicherry, was one of tlie offi- 
cers who perished in the unfortunate voyage of De la Pe- 
ronse, and was succeeded as the head of the family, b}- 
general Lauriston, known in tiiis country iis the bearer of 
the ratification of the preliminaries of the short-lived peace 
between Great Hritain and France in 1802.^ 

LAW (William), the author of many pious works of 
great popularity, was born at King’s-clilYe, in Northamp- 
tonshire, in lh8d, and was the second son of Thomas Law, 
a grocer. It is supposed that he received his early edu- 
cation at Oakham or Uppingham, in Rutlandshire, whei^ce 
on June 7, 1705, he entered of Emmanuel college, Cam- 
bridge. In 1708 he commenced B. A. ; in 1711, was 
elected fellow of his college; and in 1712 took his degree 
of M. A. Soon after the accession of his majesty George L 
being called upon to take the oaths prescribed by act of 
parliament, and to sign the declaration, be refused, and 
in eonsequence vacated his fellovvsliip in 17 16. He was 
after this consitiered as a nonjuror. It appears that ho had 
j’or some time officiated as a curate in London, but iiad 
no ec(!lesiasiieal preferment. Soon after his resignation of 
his fellowship he went to reside at Putney, as tutor to Ed- 
ward Gibbon, father to the eminent hisKuian. \V hen at 
home, notwithstanding his refusing the oaths, he continued 
to frerjuent his [)arisli*ehuri li, and join in communion with 
liis fellow parishioners. In 1727 lie founded an alms-house 
at Cliife, for the rccejition and maintenance of two old 
women, eith(*r uimuirned and helpless, or widows ; and a 
school for the instruction and clothing of fourteen girls. 
It is thought that the ’•money thus applied was the gift of 
an unknown benefactor, and given to him in the following 
manner. While he was standing at the door of a shop in 
London, a person unknown to him asked wiiether his name 
was William Law, and whether he was of King's-i litle ; 
and after having reeeiveii a satisfactory answer, delivered 
a sealed paper, directed to the Rev. \Vfilliani Law, which 

' Hist, of tlie Piiri^h of Cramoncl, Ato. — Private T.ife of Louis XV. 

translated try Ju^taniond. — Vollairc’s S.eeU; lie Luuis X\ Diet, liisl.— 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. III. 
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contained a bank note for WOO/. But as there is no proof 
tAac t/j/s tvas given to /itm in tfMt /or ///e /m/Mve, //e if 
fitlly entitled to the merit of’ Jiaving employed it in the ser- 
vice of the poor; and such beneficence was perfectly con- 
sistent with his giMieriil cliaracter. 

At what time Mr. Law nuitted Mr. Gibbon’s house at 
Putney, his biographer has not discovered, but it appears 
that some time Ixdbre 1710, he was instruinental in bring- 
ing about an intimai y between Mrs. II(\ster Gibbon, liis 
pupil’s sister, and Fdrs. Elizabeth Hutcheson, widow of 
Arclii!)ald Miitcheson, esq. of the Middle "remple. Mr. 
Iluicliesoi), wlien near his decease, recommended to his 
wife a retired life, and told her he knew no person whose 
society would be so likely to prove profitable and agree- 
able to her as that of I\Ir. Law, of whose writings he highly 
a|)proved. Mrs. flutclieson, whose maiden name was Law- 
rence, itad been tlie wile of colonel lioliert Steward ; and 
when she went to reside in Noriliarii[)tonshire, was in pos- 
session of a large income, from the proiiuce of an estate 
wliicli was in he r own power, and t)f a life interest in pro- 
perty sc'ttled oil lier in marriage, or di'vised to her by Mr. 
Jluteiieson. I’hese two ladies, Mrs. iiutebeson and Mrs. 

H. Gil)l)on, ap[)C<ir to have been of congenial sentiments, 
ami mnv formed a plan of living togetlior in the country, 
lar from that circle of society generally called the worUi ; 
and of taking Mr. f.aw as their chaplain, instructor, and 
almoner. W iili ibis view they took a house at 'Flirapston, 
in Northarnptonsliire ; hut that situation not pro\ing agree- 
able to tliem, the two ladies enabled IMr. Law, aliout 1740, 
to prepare a roomy liouse near the church at Kiug’s-clilVe, 
and in that part of the town called ‘‘The Hall-yanl.” 
I’liis house was then posses^^ed by Mr. f.aw, and was the 
only property deviNed to him by his father. Merc the 
whole income of these two ladies, after deducting the frn* 
gal expellees of their household, was^expended in acts of 
charity to the p(mr and the sick, and in donations of greater 
amount to distressed persons of a somewhat higher class. 
And after twenty years residence, Mr. Law died in this 
house April 9, 1761. 

By some persons now or lately living at Cliffe, who 
kn(!W Mr. Law, it is rt^ported that he was by tiature of an 
active and clu'erful disposition, very warm-hearted, unaf- 
fected, and alialile, hut not to ajipearancc so remarkalilo 
for meek ness as some others of the most revered mem- 
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,bers of the CLristi-n church are reported to have been.” 
//^r/y w stature rather over than uueJer the wJdcJJe sJ^re/ 
not covpulenty but stout nmcley with broad shoulders h^ 
visage was round, his eyes grey, his features well-propor- 
tioned, and not large, his complexion ruddy, and his conn- 
tenance open and agreeable. He was naturally more in- 
clined to be merry than sad. In his habits he was very re- 
gular and temperate; he rose early, breakfasted in his 
bed-room on one cup of chocolate ; joined his family in 
prayer at nine o’clock, and again, soon after noon, at dinner. 
When the daily provision for the poor was not made punc- 
tually at the usual hour, he expressed his displeasure 
sharply, but seldom on any other occasion. He did not 
join Mrs. Gibbon and Mrs. liutcheson at the tea-table, but 
sometimes ate a few raisins standing while they sat. At an 
early supper, after an hour’s walk in his field, or elsewhere, 
he ate something, and drank one or two glasses of wine ; 
then joined in prayer with the ladies and their servants, 
attended to the reading of some portion of scripture, and 
at nine o’clock retired. 

Wc know not where a more just character of this singu- 
lar man can be found than in the “ Miscellaneous Works” 
of Gibbon, the historian, who has for once praised a 
chnrcliman and a man of piety, not only without irony, 
but with artection. In our family,” says Gibbon, he 
left the reputation of a worthy and pious man, who be- 
lieved all that he professed, and practised all that he en- 
joined. Idle character of a nonjuror, which he maintained 
to the last, is a suuicient evidence of his principles in 
church aiul state ; and the sacrifice of interest to conscience 
will be always respectable. His theological writings, which 
onr domestic connection has tempted me to peruse, pre- 
serve an imperfect sort of life, and I can ])ronounce with 
more confidence and knowledge on the merits of the au- 
liior. His last compositions arc darkly tinctured by the 
incomprehensible visions of Jacob Behmcii ; and his dis- 
course oil the absolute unlawfulness of slasre-entertain- 

o 

ments is sometimes quoted for a ridiculous intemperance 
of sentiment and language. — But these sallies of ? 
phinisy must not extinguish the praise which fs due to 
Mr. \Villiam Law as a wit and a scholar. Mis argument 
on topics of less absurdity is specious and acute, his 
manner is lively, his style forcible and clear ; and, had 
>iot his vigorous mind been clouded by enthusiasm, he 
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might be ranked with the most agreeable and ingenious* 
writers of the times. While the Bangorian controversy 
was a fashionable theme, he entered the lists on the sub- 
ject of Christ’s kingdom, and the authority of the priest- 
hood ; against the ‘ Plain account of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Siipj)cr’ lie n sumed the coml^at with hisliop Hoadly, 
the object of W'hig idolatry and "lory abhorrence; and at 
every weapon of attack and defence, the nonjuror, on the 
ground winch is common to both, approves himself at least 
equal to the prelate. On the appearance of the ‘ Fable of 
the Bees,’ lie driwv his pen against the licentious doctrine 
that private vices are public benelits, and morality as well 
as reli.non must join in his applause. Mr. 1 /a vv’s master- 
work, the ‘ Serious Call,’ is saill read as a |)o|)iilar and 
powerful hook of devotion. Mis preeepts are rigid, hut 
they are foiuuled on tlie gospel ; his satire is sliarj), but it 
is drawn from the knowledge of human life ; and many of 
his portraits are not ntuvortliy of the pen of La Bruyere 
If he finds a spark of piety in his reader’s mind, lie will 
soon kindle it to a dame; and a pliilosopher must allow 
that he cxjioses, with equal severity and tnuli, the strange 
contradiction between the faitli and practice of the Chris- 
tian world.” 

As a theologian, Lau^ held certain tenets peculiar to 
himself which, either from being misunderstood, or mis- 
represented, subjected him at dilferent times, to two very 
opposite imputations, that of being a Socinian and that of 
being a J^iethodist. What, however, was really erroneous 
in his opinions has been ably pointed out by 1/isliop Horne 
in a small tract, printed with his life, entitled “ (’autions 
to the readers of Mr. Law.” It was in his lattc*r days that 
Mr. Law became most confused in his ideas, from having 
bewildered his imagination with lb(^ reveries of .lacub 
Bell men, for whose sake he learned German that he might 
read his works, and whom he pronofinces “ the strongest, 
the plainest, the most ojien, intclliiiLblc, awakening, con- 
vincing writer, that ever was.” Although it is as a devo- 
tional w riter that he is now best known, and there can be no 


♦ The late^wr!l» r of Mr. Life 

is of opinion ihat Mr. was 

wronij in supposing that “ Mirainla,” 
in the “ Serious ( all,’’ was intenileil 
for his aunt, she beini' very young at 
her father’^ bouse when the work was 
wniteii. Of his power of drilling eba- 


ractcTS, Dr. W.uton speaks as highly 
.-i.s .Mr. Oibbou. “ There are some fe- 
male ebar.ietcrs sketebed, with exijui- 
Mte delicacy and <U?ep knowledge of 
iiaUir^*, in a hook wln-re one would nut 
expect to find them, in J aw’s “ Chris- 
tian lVr!e<tion.’’ 
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doubt that his ‘‘ Serious call*,” and Christian perfec- 
tion” have been singularly useful, it is as a controversial 
writer, that he ought to be more highly praised. His Ut- 
ters to bishop Hoadly are among the finest specimens of 
controversial writing in our language, with respect to style, 
wit, and argument. 

Mr. Law’s works amount to nine vols. 8vo, and consist of, 

1. “ A Serious Call to a devout and holy life.” 2. “ A 
practical Treatise on Christian Perfection.” 3. ‘‘ Three 
Letters to the Bishop of Bangor.” 4. Remarks upon a 
late Book, entitled, 'I'iic Fable of the Bees ; or private 
vices public beiiehts.” 5. “ The absolute Unlawfulness 
of Stage Entertainments fully demonstrated.” 6 . Fhe 
Case of Reason, or Natural Religion, fairly and fully 
stated.” 7. An earnest and serious answer to Dr, 
Trapp’s Discourse of the folly, sin, and danger, of being 
righteous over much.” 8. “ The Grounds and Reasons of 
Christian Regeneration.” 9. A Demonstration of the 
gross and fundamental errors of a late book, called, A plain 
account of the nature and end of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Suj)per.” 10. “ An Appeal to all that doubt or disbelieve 
the 'IVuths of the Gospel.” 11. ‘‘ 'Fiie Spirit of Prayer; 
or, the Soul rising out of the vanity of Time into riches of 
Eternity. In two Parts.” 12. Tlie Spirit of Love, in 
two i^arts.” 13. The Way to Divine Knowledge ; being 
several Dialogues between Humanus, Acadcmicus, Rusti- 
ciis, and I’beopbilus.” 14. A short but surlicient Con- 
futation of the rev. Dr. W^arburton’s projected Defence (as 
he calls it) of Christianity, in bis Divine l.egation of Moses. 
In a Letter to the ri<glit rev. tlie L(u\l Bishop of London.” 
15. Of Justification by Faith and Works; a Dialogue 
between a Methodist and a Churchman,” 8vo. Uk ‘‘A 
Collection of Letters on the most interesting and impor- 
tant subjects, and on several occasions.” 17. “ An hum- 
ble, earnest, and aift^'iionate Address to the Clergy.”* 

LA WES (Hlnkv), an English musician, was the son of 
Tiiumas Lawes, a vicar-clioral of the cliuvcb of Salisbury, 

* “ VViien at Oxford,” s.iys Dr. I found I.aw quili* an over match for 
Johnson, “ 1 look up * Daw’s Si*rii>us me j and this was th<* lirsl (uvasion c'f 
<''all to a Holy Life,’ expecting lo luul iny tliiiikin^ in earnest of religion, 
It a dull book (as such books generally after I became capable of raliuiul iu- 
a«e), and perhaps to laugh at it. But quiry.” 

‘ Short Account of the Life and Writings of .^Ir. Law, by Richard Tlghe, 
ISld, Svd. — Oibhon's Miscellaneous Works, vol. 1. pp. l-V, l — .lones’s Life 

Bishop Horn*; pp. 'i’J, 198.— Uunt. Mag. vgl. LX-\.— .NichoU’s Bowyer. 
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and born there about 1600. He was a disciple of Cope- 
rario. In 1625, he became a gentleman of the cliapei 
ro^’al ; and was afterwards appointed one of the private 
music to Charles I. In 1653, were published his Ayre 3 
and Dialogues,” &c. folio, with a preface by liimself, and 
commeiuiatory verses by the poet Waller, Kdward and 
John Pliillips, nephews of Milton, and others. In the |>re- 
face, speaking of the Italians, he acknowletlges them in 
general to be the greatest masters of music ; yet contends, 
that this nation has produced as able musicians as any in 
Europe. He censures the fondness of his age for songs in 
a language which the licarers do not understand ; and, to 
ridicule it, mentions a song of his own composition, [)rinied 
at the end of the book, which is nothing hut an index, con- 
taininiT the initial words of some old Italian songs or ma~ 
drigals : and this index, which read together made a strange 
medley of nonsense, he says, he set to a varied air, and 
gave out that it came from Italy, i)y which it passed for an 
Italian song. In the title-page of this hook is a very fine 
engraving ol the author's liead by Kaithornc. 

Twenty years before, in 1633, Lawes had been chosen 
to assist in composing the airs, lessons, and songs of a 
masque, presented at \V hiteliall on Candlemas-night, be- 
fore the king and queen, by the gentlemen of the four inns 
of court, under the direction of Noy the attorney-general, 
Hyde afterwards earl of Clarendon, Selden, Whitelock, 
and others. Whitelock has given an account of it in his 
Memorials,” <Scc. Lawes also composed tunes to Mr. 
George Sandys's ‘‘ Paraphrase on the Psalms,” published 
in 1638 ; and Milton's Comus” was originally si t l)y liim, 
and published in 1637, with a dedication to lord llraciy, 
son and heir of the earl of llridgewatcr. It was rcjire- 
sented in 1631, at Luillovv-castle, Lawes himself perform- 
ing in it the character of the attendant spirit. 'I'he music to 
Comus” was never jirinted ; and there is nothing in any 
of the printed copies of the poem, or in ihe many accounts 
of Milton, to ascertain the form in which it was com|)oscd. 

Lawes taught music to the family of the earl of Ilridge- 
water : he was intimate with IVIilton, as may he conjectured 
from that sonnet of the latter, Harry, wl;ose tuneful and 
well-measured song.” — Peck says, that Milton wrote liis 
masque of Comus” at the request of Lawes, who engaged 
to set it to music. Most of the songs of Waller are set by 
Lawes; and Waller has acknowledged his obligation to 
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jliim for one in particular, which be had set in 1635, in a 
poem, wherein he celebrates his skill as a musician. Fen- 
ton, in a note on this poem, says, that the best poets oft 
that age were ambitious of having their verses set by this 
incomparable artist who introduced a softer mixture of 
Italian airs than before had been practised in our nation. 
Dr. Burney entertains another kind of suspicion. “ Whe- 
ther,” says this historian, “ Milton chose Lawes, or Lawes 
Milton for a colleague in Comns, it equally manifests the 
high rank in which he stood with the greatest poets of his 
time. It would be illiberal to cherish such an idea; but 
it does sometimes seem as if the twin -sisters, Poetry and 
Music, were mutually jealous of each other’s glory : ‘the 
less interesting my sister’s offspring may be,’ says Poetry, 

‘ the more admiration will my own obtain,’ Upon asking 
some years ago, why a certain great prince continued to 
honour with such peculiar marks of favour, an old per- 
former on the flute, when he had so many musicians of 
superior abilities about him? ^Ve were answered, ‘be- 
cause he plays worst than himself.’ And who knows whe- 
ther Milton ami Waller were not secretly influenced by 
some such consideration ? and were not more pleased with 
Lawes for not pretending to embellish or enforce the sen- 
timents of tlieir songs, but setting them to sounds less 
captivating than the sense.” 

He continued in the service of Charles I. no longer than 
till the breaking out of the civil wars ; yet retained his 
place in the royal chapel, and composed the anthem for 
the coronation of Charles 11. He died Oct. 21, 1662, and 
Was buried in Wcstmiiister-abbcy. “ If,” says Hawkins, 
“we were to judge of the merit of Lawes as a musician 
from the numerous testimonies of authors in his favour, w© 
should rank him among the first that this country has pro- 
duced ; but, setting these aside, his title to fame will ap- 
pear to be but ill-groui^ed. Notwithstanding he was a 
servant of the church, he contributed nothing to the in- 
crease of its stores ; his talent lay chiefly in the composi- 
pon of songs for a single voice, and in these the great and 
almost only excellence is the exact correspondence be- 
tween the accent of the music and the quantities of th© 
verse ; and, if the poems of Milton and Waller in his com- 
mendation be attended to, it will be found that his care ifi 
this particular is his chief praise.”* 

* liawkiiiiiN and Burney*s HitL Music.— Warton’s Milton, p. 345 tt seqq. 
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LAWES (William), brother to the preceding, waj 
placed early in life under Coperario, for his musical edu- 
^ cation, at the expence of the earl of Hertford. His first 
preferment was in the choir of Chichester, but he was 
soon called to London, where, in ] 602 , he was sworn a 
gentleman of the chapel royal ; which place, however, he 
resigned in 1611 , and became one of the private, or cham- 
ber-musicians, to Ciiarles, then prince and afterwards king. 
Fuller says, he was respected and beloved of all such 
persons as cast any looks towards virtue and honour:” and 
he seems well entitled to this praise. He manifested his 
gratitude and loyalty to his royal master by taking up arms 
in his cause against the parliament. And though, to 
exempt him from danger, lord Gerrard, the king’s gene* 
ral, made liiin a commissary in the royal army, yet tlie 
activity of his spirit disdaining this intended security, at 
the siege of Chester, 1615, he lost his life by an accidental 
shot. 'J'lie king is said, by Fuller, to have been so aifccted 
at his loss, that ihoiigli Ik' was already in mourning for his 
kinsman lord Bernard Stuart, killed at the same siege, his 
inajesty put (Ui particular mourning for liis dear servant 
William Lawc'^, whom he commonly called the father of 
music.” 

His chief compositions were fantasias for viols, and songs 
and symphonies for mascpies ; but bis brother Henry, ia 
the preface to the “ Choice Psalmes” for throe voices, 
whicli they published jointlv, boasts that ‘‘ he composed 
more than thirty bcveral sons of music for voices and in- 
struments, and that tlu-re was nut any instrument in u:*c in 
his time but hit conijjo^ed tor it as aptly as if he liad on;/ 
studied that.” In Dr. Aldnch’s collection, Christ churcli, 
Oxon, there is a work of his called Mr. W'illiam Lawes's 
</rcat Consort, “wherein are six setts of musieke, six 
bo(jks.” His “ Iloyal Consort” for two treble viols, two 
viol da gandias, and a ihorongb-base, which was always 
mentioned with reverence by bis admirers in the seven- 
teenth century, is, says Dr. Burney, one of the most dry, 
ankward, and unuieaning compositions we i‘ver remcinhvi 
to have had the trouble of scoring. It must, however, have 
been jiroduced early in his life, as there are no bars, aiul 
the passages are chiefly siieh as vverc used in cjueeii kdiza- 
beth’s* time. In the music- school at Oxford arc two large 
manuscript voiiiines of iiis works in score, for various 
strumenis; one of which includes his original compositions 
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for masques, performed before the king, and at the inns 
of court. 

His anthem for four voices, in Dr. Boyce’s second vo- 
lume, is the best and most solid composition of this author; 
though it is thin and confused in many places, with little 
melody. He must have been considerably older than his 
brother Henry, though they frequently composed in con- 
junction; but we are unable to clear up this poii^t of pri- 
mogeniture. Several of the songs of William Lawes occur 
in the collections of the time, particularly in John Play- 
tord’s Musical Companion, part the second, consisting of 
dialogues, glees, ballads, and airs, the words of which are 
in general coarse and licentious. The dialogue part, which 
he furnished to this book, is a species of recitative, wholly 
without accompaniment : and the duet at last, which is 
called a chorus, is insipid in melody, and ordinary in coun- 
terpoint. His boasted canons, published by his brother 
Henry at the end of their psalms, as proofs of his great 
abilities in harmony, when scored, appear so far from 
finished compositions, that there is not one of them totally 
free from objections, or that bears the stamp of a great 
master. ‘ 

LAWRENCE (Thomas), an eminent physician, the son 
of captain Thomas Lawrence of the royal navy, and grand- 
son of Dr. Thomas Lawrence, first physician to queen 
Anne, was born May 25, 1711, in the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster. His mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Mr. Gabriel Soulden, merchant of Kinsale in Ireland, 
and widow of colonel Piers. His father’s residence being 
at .Southampton, he was placed under the care of the rev. 
Mr. Kingsman, master of the free-schooi at that place, but 
had previously received some education at Dublin, where 
his father was in 17 15. In 1727 he was entered as a com- 
moner of Trinity college, Oxford, under the tuition of the 
rev. George Iluddesforti, afterwards president of that col- 
lege ; and here he pursued his studies until some time in 
1734. He then removed to London, and took a lodging 
in the city for the convenience of attending St. Xhomas’s 
hospital, and became a pupil of Dr. Nicholls, who was at 
that time reading anatomical lectures, with uncommon 
celebrity. Mr. Lawrence made a suitable progress under 
so able an instructor, and at those lectures formed iiiany of 

' Buiney ia Rees’i Cyclopaedia. — Hawkins 
11 2 
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the frieadships which he most valued during the remainder 
of his life; among others he became here first acrjuainted 
Dr. Bathurst, who introduced him to ibo friendship of 
Dr. Johnson. 

In 1740 he took his degree of M. D. at Oxford, and was^ 
upon the resignation of Dr. Nicholls, chosen anatomical 
reader in that university, where he read lectures for some 
years, as he did also in London, having quitted his lodg- 
ings in the city for a house in Lincoln’s inn-fields, which 
had been before occupied by Dr. Nicholls, and was vacated 
by him upon his marriage with the daughter of Dr. Mead. 
On May 25, 1744, Dr. Lawrence was married to Frances, 
daughter of Dr. Chauncy, a physician at Derby, and took 
a house in Essex-street, in the Strand, where he continued 
to read his anatomical lectures till 1750, after which he 
laid them aside. He now devoted himself to his practice, 
which became very considerable, and which he obtained 
solely by the reputation of his skill and integrity, for he 
laboured under the disadvantage of frequent fits of deaf- 
ness, and knew no art of success but that of deserving it. 
In the same year (1744), he was choseii fellow of the royal 
college of physicians in London, wliere he read suc- 
cessively all the lectures instituted in that society with 
great reputation, both for his professional kr)ow!edgc, and 
for the purity and elegance of liis Latin ; nor did he con- 
fine himself to the oral instruction of his contemporaries, 
for in 1 756 he published a medical disputation ‘‘ De Hy- 
drope,” and in 1759, ‘‘ De Xatura Musculorum prelcc- 
tiones tres and when tlie College published the works of 
Dr. Harvey in 1766, Dr. Lawretice wrote the life whicli is 
prefixed to that edition, for which he had a coinpliinent ot 
loo guificas. In 175‘J lie was chosen elect, and in 17<'7 
president of the college, to which otfice he was re-electc'l 
for the seven succcedinii years. 

About 1 773, Dr. Lawrence’s ifcalth bega.n to decline, 
and he first perceived symptoms of tiiat disorder on the 
breast which is called angina pectoris.^ and wdiith continued 
to afflict him to the end of his life. Yet be remitted littU 
of his atteniioi), either to study or business; be still con- 
tinued his custom of rising early, that he might secure 
leisure for study ; and his old friend and instructor, Dr. 
Nicholls, dying in the beginning of 1778, he paid a tri- 
bute (jf friendshij) and gratitude to his memory by writing 
an accoutit of biij life, in Latin, which was printed for 



vate distribution in 1780, 4to. The death of his friend 
* was soon followed by a nearer loss, in Jan. 1780, that of 
his wife, with whom he bad Jived with ^rcat happi/jcss for 
above thirty- five years ; and from this time his health and 
spirits declining more rapidly, his family prevailed on him 
to retire from business and London ; he accordingly re- 
moved with his family to Canterbury, in 1782, and died 
there June 1783, 

By his wife he had six sons and three daughters. The 
death of one of his wsons in India, in 1783, gave occasion 
to a very elegant Latin ode by Dr. Johnson. Another of 
his sons was the late sir Soulder. Lawrence, one of the 
judges of the king’s bench ; and ElizaV>eth, widow of George 
Gipps, esq. I\I. R for Canterbury, is now, we believe, the 
only survivor of Dr. Lawrence’s family.' 

LAZIUS (Wolfgang), physician and historian to the 
emperor Ferdinand T. was born at Vienna in 1 504, and 
there taught the belles lettres and physic for some years 
with great reputation. He died in 1555. His numerous 
works shew him to have been indefatigable in his re- 
searches, but nut so judicious in digestij>g his materials. 
The principal are, 1. “ CommciUariorum Reipublicjc Ro- 
manap in exteris Provinciis hello acquisitis constitutae,” 
Libri XII. 15J'8, fol. 2. “ De Gentium migraiiouibus,” 
1572, fol. in which he examines particularly tlie migrations 
of the northern people, which weakened and divided the 
Roman empire. 3, “ Gcographia Pannoniae,” inOrtelius.” 

4. “ De rebus Viennensibus,” 154G. 5. “ In Genealogiain 

Aiistriacam Commentarii,” 1564, fol. &c. The greatest 
part of this author’s works were collected and printed at 
Franefort, 1628, 2 vols. fol. ^ 

LEAKE (Kk’IIARD), master-gunner of Enghind, was born 
at Harwich, in 1622, and being bred to the sea-service, 
distinguished himself by his skill and bravery in many 
actions. At the restoration he was made master-gunner 
of the Princess, a fri|;ate of fifty guns; and in the first 
Dutch war exhibited his skill and l)ravery in two very 
extraordinary actions, in one against fifteen sail of Dnlch 
men of war, and another in 1667, against two Danish ships 
in tlie Baltic, in which, the principal officers being killed, 

' Mag. vol. LVII. — Censuni Litcraria, vol. I. — Hawkins and Boswell’s 

l.ivps of Johnson. 

* XictTon, vol. XXXI.— Morcri, — Bullari’s Acadvrnlc des Sclonccs. — SasiYl 
Onoraust. 
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the command devolved o*h him, though only n»aster-gun. 
ner. In 1669 he was promoted to be gunner ot the Royal 
Prince, a first- rate man of war. In I bio le was emgage 
frith his tnv sons Henry ntni John, agninst sn rump. 
His ship was the Hoyal Prince, a first-rate man ot war, all 
the m<asts of which were sliot away, four huiulreu or her 
men killed or disabled, and most of her upper tier of guns 
dismounted. W'liilst she was thus a wreck, a large Dutch 
ship of war came down upon her, with two lire-ships, mean- 
ing to burn or carry her oif. Captain, afterwards sir George 
Rooke, thinking her condition hopeless, ordered the men 
to save their lives, apd strike the colours. Mr. Leake, 
hearing this, ordered the lieutenant otf the quarter-deck, 
and took the command upon himself, saying, “ the Royal 
Prince shall never l)e given up while I am alive to deleud 
her.” The chief- gunner’s gallantry communicated itsell 
to all around ; the crew returned with spirit to their guns, 
and, under the direction of Mr. Leake and his two sons, 
compelled the Dutclinuin to sheer oil, and sunk both the 
fireships. Leake afterwards brougiit the Royal Prince safe 
to Chatham ; hut the joy of liis victory was damped by the 
loss of bis son Henry, who was killed hy his side. He was 
afterw'ards made master-gunner of Lngland, and store- 
keeper ut the ordnance at Woolwich. He iiad a paiticnlai 
Gfenins for everv thing which related to the management ot 
artillery, and was the first who contrived to fire od a mortar 
by the blast of a piece, w'hich has been used cvvt since 
He was also very skilful in the composition i t tire-works, 
which lie often and successfully exhibited for the aiiuise- 
iiient of the king, and his brother, the duke ot \ork. He 
died in l6Su, leaving a son, who is the subject ut oui next 
article. ' 

LKAKK (Sir John), a lirave and successful Kngbsh ad- 
miral, son of the prei (*<ling, was born in Kiou, at Kother- 
liithe, in Surrey. Hi** fiUher instimcted him both in ma- 
tiiematics an 1 g innery, with a view to the navy, and en- 
tered liim cjiriv into that service as a mitlshipman ; in vshicii 
station he disiiiignished liimself, under liis father, at the 
above-mentioned engagement betweimsir f.dward Spiaggi 
and V"an J rnmp, in lo7^^, being tnen no more ilian se\en* 
teen years old. Upon the conclusion ot tbai war soon 
after, he engaged in tlic nK'rchaiit.s' service, and liad tht 
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command of a ship two or three voyages up the Mediter- 
ranean ; but his inclination lying to the navy, he did not 
long remain unemployed in it. He had indeed refused^ 
lieutenant's commission ; but this was done with a view to 
the place of muster-gunner^ which was then of much 
greater esteem than it is at present. When his father was 
advanced, not long after, to the command of a yacht, he 
gladly accepted the offer of succeeding him in the post of 
gunner to the Neptune, a second-rate man of war. Tliis 
happened about 1675; and, the times being peaceable, 
he remained in this post without any promotion till 1688. 
James II. having then resolved to fvj out a strong fleet, to 
prevent the invasion from Holland, Leake had the com- 
mand of the Firedrake fireship, and distinguished himself 
by several important services ; particularly, by the relief 
of Londonderry in Ireland, which was chiefly eifected by 
his means. He was in the Firedrake in the fleet under 
lord Dartmouth, when the prince of Orange landed ; after 
which he joined the rest of the protesiant oflicers in an 
address to the prince. ’'File importance of rescuing Lon- 
donderry from the hands of king James raised him in tlie 
navy ; and, after some removes, he had the command 
given him of the Eagle, a third-rate of 70 guns. In 16‘J2, 
the distinguished figure he made in the famous battle off 
La Hogue procured him the particular friendship of Mr. 
(afterwards admiral) Churchill, brother to the duke of 
Marlborough ; and he continued to behave on all occasions 
with great reputation till the end of the war ; when, upon 
concluding the peace of Kyswick, his ship was paid off‘, 
Dec. 5, 16 ij 7. In InyH, on the death of his father, his 
friends had procured for liim his faiiier’s pliices of master- 
gunner in England, aiul store- kee|jer of Woolwich, but 
tliese he declined, being ambitious of a cimunissioneFs 
place in the navy ; and perhaps lie might have obtained it, 
had not admirai Chujchill prevailed with him not to think 
of quitting the sea, and procured him a commission for a 
third-rate of 70 guns in May Aficrwanis, upon the 

prospect of a new war, he was removed to the Britannia, 
the flnest first-rate in the navy, of which he was appointed, 
Jan. 1701, flrst i*a[)iain of three under tlie earl of Pem- 
broke, newly made lord high a<im;ral of England. Tliis 
was the highest station lie could havt' as a eapia.n, and 
high(*r than any private (*a[)tain evtu* obtained eitiier before 
or since. But, upon the earfs removal, to make way fur 
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prince George of Denmark, soon after queen Anne’s acr 
cession to the throne, Leake’s commission under him be- 
coming void, May 27, I 702, he accepted of the Associa- 
tion, a second-rate, till an opportunity offered for his farr 
ther promotion. Accordingly, upon the declaration of war 
against France, he received a commission, June tlie 24th 
that year, from prince George, appointing him commander 
in chief of the ships designed against Newfoundland. He 
arrived there with his squadron in August, and,' destroying 
the French trade and settlements, restored the English to 
the posses^5ion of the whole island. I'his gave him an op- 
portunity of enriching himself by the sale of the captures, 
at the same time that it gained him the favour of the nation, 
by doing it a signal service, without any great danger of 
not succeeding; for, in truth, all the real fame he ac- 
quired on this occasion arose from his extraordinary dis- 
patch and diligence in the execution. 

Upon his return home, he was appointed rear-admiral of 
the Blue, and vice-admiral of the same squadron ; but de- 
clined the honour of knighthood, which, however, lie ac- 
cepted the followini( year, when he was engaged with ad- 
miral Rooke in taking Gibraltar. Soon after this he par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in the general engagement 
off Malaga; and, being left with a winter-guard at Lisbon 
for those parts, he relieved Gibraltar in 1703 , which the 
French had besieged by sea, and the Spaniards by land, 
and reduced t&'the last extremity. Ho arrived Oct. 29, 
and so opportunely for the besieged, that two days would, 
in all probability, have decided their fate; hut this was 
prevented by sir John’s seasonable arrival. Jn Feb. 1705 , 
he received a commission, appointing him vice-admiral of 
the white, and, in March, relieved Gd)raltar a second time. 
On Marche lie set sail tliat plactr ; and, on tlic lOtl), 
attacked five ships <-f the French fleet coming out of the 
Bay, of whom two were taken, two more run ashore, and 
were destroyed ; and baron Pointi died soon after of the 
wounds be received in the battle. The rest of the French 
fleet, having intelligence of sir John’s coming, had left 
the Bay the day before his arrival there. Ht; had no sooner 
anchored, but lie received the* letter inserted lielow from 
the prince of Hesse * : his highness also presented him 

♦ ** sir, I fxpectea with gnat im- an<! sju ross nt tlus your seion*! 

patieiirc; good opportiinily to rx- appt'urnig (dV ibis pliu:**, which I hope 
presft ay hearty joy for your great hath bcfn the first stroke towards oui 
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•With a gold cup on the occasion. This blow struck a panic 
along the whole coast, of which sir John received thd 
following account, in a letter from Mr. Hill, envoy to the* 
court of Savoy i I can tell you,” says he, “ your late 
i(uccess against Mr. Pointi put all the French coast into a 
great consiernaoon, as if you were come to scour the whole 
Mediterranean. All the ships of war that were in the road 
of Toulon were hauled into the harbour; and nothing durst 
look out (or some days.” In short, the effect at Gibraltar 
was, that the enemy, in a few days, entirely raised the siege, 
and marched off, leaving only a detachment at some distance 
to observe the garrison ; so that this important place was 
secured from any farther attempts of the enemy. There 
are but few instances in which the sea and land officers 
agreed so well too'ether in an expedition, atid sacriheed all 
private views and passions to a disinterested regard tor the 
public good. 

Tlie same year, 1705, sir John was engaged in the re- 
duction of Barcelona ; after which, being left at the head 
of a squadron in the Mediterranean, he concerted an ex- 
pedition to surprize the Spanish galleons in the bay of 
Cadiz ; but this proved unsuccessful, by the management 
of the confederates. In 1706, he relieved Barcelona re- 
duced to the last extremity, and thereby occasioned the 
siege to be raised by king Philip. This was so great a 
deliverance of his competitor, king Charles, afterwards 
emperor of Germany, that he anniuiliy commemorated it, 
by a |)nl)lic thanksgiving on the 26th ot iMa\, as long as 
he lived. 'I’he raising of the siege was attended with a total 
eclipse of the sun, which did not a hitie im-tvase the ene- 
iny’s consternation, as if the heavens com urreJ to deleat 
tlie designs of the French, whose monarch had assumed 
the sun for his device; in allusion to which, the reverse of 
the medal struck by <pieen Anne on this occasion, repre- 
sented the sun in cclipif; over the city and harbour of Bai- 
ceiona. Presently after this success at Baretdona, sir John 
reduced tlie city of Carthagena, whence, pr »t:eeding to 
those* of AlicaiU and Joyce, they both submitted to nun ; 


relief ; the sinc<* five a.iy», 

haviiisf hoxiia u> witlvlrau' llifir lnavy 
<’annon, bt'iny thu flTtvts ou'v tn be 
ascribed to y ’ur roinloft and care. 
Misonly to yo'.i iIm’ public owes, and 
owe, fcO i»aiiy gitMl 
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and he concluded the campaign of that year with the re* 
duction of the city and island of Majorca. Upon his re* 
turn home, prince George of Denmark presented him with 
a diamond-ring of four hundred pounds value ; and he had 
the honour of receiving a gratuity of a thousand pounds 
from the queen, as a reward for his services. Upon the 
unfortunate death of sir Cloudesly Shovel, 1707, he was 
advanced to be admiral of the white, and commander in 
chief of her majesty’s fleet. In this command he returned 
to the Mediterranean, and, surprizing a convoy of the 
enemy’s corn, sent it to Barcelona, and saved that city 
and the confederate army from the danger of famine, in 
1708. Soon after this, convoying the new queen of Spain 
to her consort, king Charles, he was presented by her 
majesty with a diamond-ring of three hundred pounds va- 
lue. From this service he proceeded to the island of Sar- 
dinia, which being presently reduced by him to the obe- 
dience of king Ciuirles, that of Minorca was soon alter sur- 
rendered to the fleet and land-forces. 

Having brought the campaign to so happy a conclusion, 
he returned home; where, durir»g his absence, he had been 
appointed one of the council to the lord-higii-admiral, and 
was likewise elected member of parliament both for Har- 
wich and Rochester, for the latter of which he made his 
choice. In December the same year, he was made a se- 
cond time admiral of the fleet. In May I7()f>, he was con- 
stituted rear-admiral of (/reat-Briiain, and apj)ointed one 
of the lords of the admiraltv in December. Upon the 
change of the ministry in 17 10, lord Orford resigning the 
place of first commissioner of the admiralty, sir .John 
Leake was appointed to succeed him ; hut lie declined that 
post, as too hazardous, on account of the divisions at that 
juncture. In 1710, he was chosen a second time member 
of parliament for Rochester, and made admiral of the fleet 
the third time in 1711, and again 171J, when he con- 
ducted the English forces to take possession of Dunkirk. 
Before the expiration of the year, tin* commission of ad- 
miral of the fleet was given to him a fifth time. He was 
also chosen for Roch(*ster a thirii time. Upon her majesty’s 
decease, Aug. I, 17 14, his post of roar-acimiral was tlc- 
lermined ; and lie was superseded as admiral of tin? fleet 
by Matthew Aylmer, cscj. Nov. 5. in the universal change 
that was made in every public department, upon the acces- 
sion of George I. admiral Leake coultl not expect to be 
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, excepted. After this he lived privately ; and, buiiding a 
little box at Greenwich, spent part of his time there, re- 
treating sometimes to a country-house he had at Bedding# 
ton in Surrey. When a young man, he had married a 
daughter of captain Richard Hill of Yarmouth; by whom 
he had one son, an only child, whose misconduct had given 
him a great deal of uneasiness. In Aug. he was 

seized with an apoplectic disorder ; but it went off without 
any visible ill consequence. Upon the death of his son, which 
happened in March following, after a lingering incurable 
disorder, he discovered more than ordinary affliction ; nor 
tvsLshe himself ever well after ; for he died in his house at 
Greenwich, Aug. 1, 1720, in his sixty- fifth year. By his 
will, he devised his estate to trustees for the use of his son 
during life : and upon his death without issue, to captain 
Martin, who married his wife’s sister, and his heirs.* 

LEAKK (StepiiEiV Martin), a herald and antiquary, 
son of captain Stephen Martin, mentioned in the preceding 
article, was born April 5, 1702. He was educated at the 
school of Mr. Michael Maittaire, and was admitted of the 
Middle-temple. In 1724 he was appointed a deputy- 
lieutenant of the Tower- hamlets ; in which station he after- 
wards distinguished himself by his exertions during the 
rebellion in 1746. On tlie revival of the order of the Bath 
in 1723, lie was oiu; of the escpiires of the earl of Sussex, 
deputy earl-marshal. He was elected F. A. S. March 2, 
172u'7. In the same year he was created Lancaster he- 
rald, ill the room of Mr. Hesketh ; in 172i> constituted 
Norroy ; in 1741 ('larenceux ; and by patent dated De- 
eemher 12, 1734, appointed garter. In ail ins situations 
in the college Mr. Leake was a constant advocate for the 
rights and jirivileges of the olliee. He obtaiii(?d, after 
much solicitation, a letter in 17 ii, from the duke of Nor- 
folk to tile carl of Sussex, his deputy earl-marshal, re- 
questing him to sigit^a warrant for Mr. Leake's obtaining 
a commission of visitation, which letter, however, was not 
attended with success. In the same year he j^romoted a 
prosecution against one Sliicis, a painter, who pretended 
to keep an olHce of arms in Dcan’s-court. 'i'lie court of 
chivalry was ojiened with great solemnity in the painted- 
chamber, on Alareli :5, 1731-2, in relatioti to whieii he iiad 
taken a principal part. In 1733, he appointed Francis Bas- 
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sano, of Chester, his deputy, as Norroy, for Chester and 
North Wales ; and about the same time asserted his right, 
Norroy, to grant arms in North Wales, whicli right was 
claimed by Mr. Longville, who had been constituted 
Gloucester King partium WalLite^ annexed to that 

of Bath King at Arms, at the revival of that order. He 
drew up a petition in January 1737-8, vvhich was presented 
to the king in council, for a new charter, with the sole 
povyer of painting arms, &c. which petition was referred 
to the attorney and solicitor general ; but they making 
their report favourable to the painters, it did not succeed. 
He printed, in 1744, Reasons for granting Commissions 
to the Provincial Kings at Arms for visiting their Pro*, 
vinces.” Dr. Cromwell Mortimer having, in 1747, pro- 
posed to establish a registry for dissenters in the college 
of arms, he had many meetings with the heads of the seve- 
ral denominations, and also of the Jews, and drew up ar- 
tides of agreement, which were approved hy all parties : 
proposals were printed and dispersed, a seal made to affix 
to certificates, and the registry was opened on February 
20, 1747-8; hut it did not succeed, owing to a misun- 
derstanding between the ministers and the deputies of the 
congregations. A bill having been brought in by Mr, 
Potter, in the session of parliament in the year 1763, for 
taking the number of the people, with their marriages and 
births, he solicited a claim in favour of the college : hut 
the bill did not pass. In 1755-6, he made an abstract of 
the register- books belonging to the order of the garter, 
wdjich being translated into Latin, was deposited in the re- 
gister’s office of the order. 

In 1 726, he published his Numini Britan. Historia, or 
Historical Account of English Money.” A new edition, 
with large additions, was printed in 1745, dedicated to the 
duke of Suffolk. It is much to Mr. Lrake’s honour, that 
he was the first writer upon the English coinage. From 
affectionate gratitude to admiral sir John Leake, and at the 
particular desire of bis father, he had written a history of 
the life of that admiral, prepared from a great collection 
of books and papers relating to the subject which were in 
bis possession. This he published in 1750, in large octavo. 
Fifty copies only were printed, to be given to his friends : 
this book is therefore very scarce and difficult to be ob- 
tained. Bowyer, in 1766, printed for him fifty copies of 
the Statutes of the Order of St. George, to enable him to 
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supply each knight at his installation with one, as he was 
reqnireil to do ofHcially. Ever attentive to promote science, 
he was c instantly adding to the knowledge of arms, dev 
cents, honors, precedency, the history of the college, and 
of the several persotis who had been officers of arms, and 
every other subject in any manner connected with his of- 
fice. He also wrote several original essays on some of 
those subjects. These multifarious collections are con- 
tained in upward of fifty volumes, all in his own hand- 
writing ; which MS., with many others, he bequeathed to 
his son, John-Martin Leake, es(|. He married Ann, 
youngest daughter, and at length sole- heiress of Fletcher 
Pervall, esq of Downton, in the parish and county of 
Radnor, by Ann his wife, daughter of Samuel Hoole of 
London, by whom he had nine children, six sons and three 
daughters ; all of whom survived him. He died at his 
seat at Mile-end at Middlesex, March 24, 1773, in the 
seventieth year of his age, and was burled in the chancel 
of Thorpe Soken church in Essex, of which parish he was 
long impropriator, and owner of the seat of Thorpe-hall, 
ami the estate belonging to it, inheriting them from his 
father. * 

LEAKE (John), an P^iglish physician and writer, was 
the son of a clergy »nan who was curate of Ainstable in 
Cumberland. He was esiucated partly at CrogUn, and 
partly at the grammar-school at Bishop Auckland. He 
then went to London, intending to engage in the military 
profession : but finding some promises, with which he had 
been flattered, were not likely soon to be realized, he 
turned his attention to medicine. After attending the hos- 
pitals, and being admitted a member of the corporation of 
surgeons, an opportunity presented itself of improving 
himself in foreign schools ; he embarked lor Lisbon, and 
afterwards visited Italy. On his return, he established 
himself as a surgeon -jnd nrcoucheur in the neighbourhood 
of Piccadilly ; and about that time published A Disserta- 
tion on the Properties and Efficacy of the l.isbon Diet- 
drink,” which he pDfessed to iu!n«ijnster with success in 
many desperate <’a<es of scrophula, scurvy, &c. Where 
he obtained his docror’s diploma is not known ; but Ijc be- 
came ere long a licentiate of the C'ollege of Pi)ysicians, 
^nd removed to Craven- street, where he began to lecture 

* Nublc‘« Hist, of the College of Arrn<, 



on the obstetric art, and invited the faculty to attend. In 

1765 he purchased a piece of ground on a building lease, 
and afterwards published the plan for the institution of the 
tVestminster Lying-in- Hospital : and as soon as the build- 
ing was raised, he voluntarily, and without any considera- 
tion, assigned over to the governors ail his right in the 
premises, in favour of the hospital. He enjoyed a con- 
siderable share of reputation and practice as an accoucheur, 
aiivl as a lecturer; and was esteemed a polite and accom- 
plished man. He added nothing, however, in the way of 
improvement, to his profession, and liis writings are not 
characterized by any extraordinary acuteness, or depth of 
research; but are plain, correct, and practical. He was 
attacked, in the summer of 1792, with a disorder of the 
chest, with which he had been previously affected, and v\as 
found dead in his bed on the 8th of August of that year. 
He published, in 1773, a volume of ‘‘ Practical Observa- 
tions on Child-bed Fever;” and, in 1774, “A Lecture 
introductory to tlie Theory and Practice of iMidwifery, in- 
cluding the history, nature, and tendency of that science,” 
&c. This was afterwards considerably altered and en- 
larged, and published in two volumes, ur)der the title of 

Medical Instructions towards the prevention and cure of 
various Diseases incident to Women,” ^c. 'i'he work 
passed tlirough seven or eight editions, and was translated 
into the French and German langna^es. In the i)cuinnin^ 
of 1792, a short time before his dealb, he published “A 
practical Kssay on the Diseases of the Viscera, particularly 
those of the Stomach and Bowels.”’ 

LLAPOR (Mary), a young lady of considcMable potai- 
cal talent, was born Feb. 26, 17J2. Her father at this 
time was gardener to judge Blencowc, at Marston St. 
Lav\ fence, in Northamptonshire. She was brought np 
under the care of a pious and sensii)lc mother, who died ^ 
few years before her. The little education whicli she re- 
ceived, consisted wholly in being tai^ght to read and writt*, 
and it is said that she w'as for some time cook-maid in a 
gentleman’s family: with all these disadvantages, however, 
she began at a very early age to compose verses, at (irst 
with the approbation of her paretits, who afterw'ards, ima- 
gining an attention to poetry wmdd l)e prejudicial to her, 

1 Hotrhfns©f»*f Biog. MfJici. — !IU»oryof Cumhcrlnncl. — 
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endeavoured by every possible means to discountenance 
such pursuits. These, however, were ineffectual, and she 
was at last left to follow her inclination. She died the 
12th of November, 1746, at Brackley ; and after Ser 
death two volumes of her Poems were primed in 8vo, in 
1748 and 1751, by subscription, the proposals for which 
were drawn up by Mr. Garrick. Mr. Hawkins Browne was 
editor of the second volume. Our late amiable poet and 
critic, Cowper, had a high opinion of Mrs. Leapor’s 
poetry. * 

LEAVER. See LEVER. 

LEBEUF (John), a French historian and antiquary, was 
born at Anxerre in 1687, and became a member of the 
academy of belles lettres and inscriptions of Paris in 1750. 
He died in 1760, aged 78. Among his productions are, 

1. Recueil de divers ecrits servant a I’cclaircissement de 
I'histoire de France,” 1788, 2 vols. 12mo. 2. “ Disser« 

tations sur I’liistoire ecclcsiastique et civile de Paris to 
which are added several matters that elucidate the iiistory 
of France; 3 vols. 12mo. 3. Traite historique et pra- 

ti(|ue sur le chant ecclcsiastique,” J74I, 8vo. This was 
dedicated to Vintimille, archbishop of Paris, who had em- 
ployed him in composing a chant for his new breviary and 
missal. 4. M^nnoires sur THistoire d’Auxerre,” 1748, 
2 vols. 4to, 5. “ Histoire de la ville et de tout le diocese 
de Paris,” 15 vols. 12mo. 6. Several dissertations dis- 

persed in the journals, and in the memoirs of the academy 
of which he was member. The learned are indebted to 
him likew'ise for the discovery of a number of original 
pieces, which he found in various libraries, where they 
iiad long remained unknown. He was a man of extensive 
learning and laborious research ; and undertook several 
journeys through the different provinces of France for the 
purpose of investigating tlie remains of antiquity, in such 
matters he was an enthusiast, aiul so engaged in thenu, ns to 
know very little of Hie world, being content with the very 
small competency on which he lived.’* 

LE BLANC (John Bf.un.\ri> li), historiographer of 
buildings of the academy della Crusca, and of tliat of the 
Arcades at Rome, was born at Dijon, in 1707, ot poor 
parents, but he went early to Paris, wliere his laients pro- 
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cured him friends and patrons. He then came to London, 
and met with the same advantage. In 1746 Maupertuis 
offered him, on the part of the king of Prussia, a place 
suitable to a man of letters, at the court of Berlin; but 
he preferred n^ediocrity at home to flattering hopes held 
out to him from abroad. He died in 1781. His tragedy 
of “ Abensaule,” the subject of which is very interesting, 
was well received at first, notwithstanding the harshness of 
the versification ; but it did not support this success when 
revived on the stage in 1743. What most brought the 
abbc Le Blanc into repute was the collection of his letters 
oil the English, 1758, 3 vols. 12mo, in which are many 
judicious reflections ; but he is heavy, formal, fruitful in 
vulgar notions, and trivial in his erudition, and the praises 
he bestows on the great men, or the literati, to whom he 
addresses his letters, are deficient in ease and delicacy. 
The letters of abbe Le Blanc cannot bear a comparison with 
the “ London” of Grosley, who is a far more agreeable 
writer, if not a more accurate observer.® 

LE BLOND. See BLOND. 

LE BIlIXA. See ANTONIUS NEBRISSENSIS. 

LE CA'r. See CAT. 

LECCHI (John* Anthony), a learned Italian mathe- 
matician, was born at Milan, Nov. 17, 1702. He was 
educated among the Jesuits, and entered into their order in 
17 IS. He afterwards taught the belles-lettres at Vercelli 
and Pavia, and was appointed rhetoric-professor in the uni- 
versity of Biera, in Milan. In 1733 the senate of Milan 
appointed him professor of mathematics at Pavia, and af- 
terwards removed him to the same office at Milan, the du- 
ties of which he executed with reputation for twenty years. 
In 1751.* his fame procured him an invitation to Vienna 
from the empress Maria Teresa, who honoured him with 
her esteem, and appointed him mathematician to the court, 
with a pension of 500 florins. What rendered him most 
celebrated, was the .skill he displaj^ed as superintendent 
and chief director of the processes for measuring the bed 
of the Reno and other less considerable rivers belonging 
to Bologna, Ferrara, and Ravenna. On this he was em- 
ployed far six years, under Clement XIII. ; and Clement 
XIV. ordered that these experiments should be continued 
upon Lecchi’s plans. He died August 24, 1776, aged 
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^ seventy- three years. Fabroni, who has given an excellent 
personal character of L.ecchi, and celebrates his skill in 
hydraulics, has, contrary to his usual practice, mentioned# 
his works only in a general way ; and for the following list 
we have therefore been oblif^ed to have recourse to a less 
accurate authority: 1. “ Theoria lucis,” IVJilan, 1739. 
2. “ ArithiiH tica universalis Jsaaci Newton, sive de com- 
positione, et resolutione arithrnetica perpetuis commeiuariis 
iilustrala et aucta,” Milan, 1752, 3 vols 8vo. 3. Eie- 
menta geometricC theoricre et practice,” ibid. 1753, 2 vols. 
8vo. 4. “ Kieinenta 'i'rigonometria',” ibid. 1736. 5. 

sectionibus conicis,” ibid. 1758. 6. “ Idrostatica 

csaminala,” ike. ibid. 1765, 4to. 7. “ Relazione della 
visita alle terre daniu giate dalle actpic di Bologna, Fer- 
rara, e Ravenna,” &c. Rome, 1707, 4to. 8. ‘‘ Memorie 
idrostatico-storiche dclle operazioni esequite nella inal- 
veazione del Reno di Bologna, e degli altri minori torrenti 
per la linca di primaro al mare dalT anno 1765 al 1772,’* 
Mtxlena, 1775, 2 vols. 4to. 9. “ Trattato do’ canali na- 
vigabili,” Milan, 1776, 4to.‘ 

LF CKNK (CiiAKiJ s), a learned protestant divine, was 
horn about tlie end of 1646, at Caen, in Normandy, where 
he was iirst educated. He afterwards went through a 
course of theological studies at Sedan. Returning tiience 
in 1669, he w'as very honourably received by the learned 
of his native country, vvliicii he again loft, in order to at- 
tend the lectures of the divinity-professors at Geneva, 
Here he remained until Nov. liwO, and after a residenee 
of some lime at Sammir, came hitek in March 1672 to 
Caen, with the warmest reciunmen lations from the various 
professors under whom he had simli.d. lie then became 
pastor at Honlleur, where he married a lady of fortune, 
wiiich joined to liis own, enabled him to |)rosccute his 
studies without anxiety. it appears to be about this time 
that he conceived the design of tianslatii;g the Bible into 
French, on which ijc wfis luort' or less engaged for a great 
many years. He continued his functions, however, as a 
minister, until the revocation <;f the edict ot Nantes, in 
4685, which anmiiiiateo the prolestant churches in France. 

On tins event in? came over, accompanied bv many of 
his brethren, to England, and was so fortunate as to bring 
with him tlie greater part of his valuable library, and pro- 

^ TikljicDi Italoruti), vol, XVIU, — Diet, U ’-C 
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perty enough to enable him to relieve many of his suffering , 
companions. He might probably have received some 
%*hiirch -preferment in this country, had he not objected to 
re-ordination. He died at London, in 1703. He wrote 
koine controversial pieces, but the chief object of his la- 
bours was to make a good translation of the Bible, which 
was published by his son at Amsterdam, in 2 vols. fol. It 
contains some valuable preliminary dissertations. He had 
in 1696 announced his intention in a volume entitled 

Projet d’une nouvellc version Francois de la Bible,” from 
which a high opinion was formed of his undertaking. This 
projet was published in English, under the title of An 
Essay for a new translation of the Bible,’* and so well re- 
ceived, that a second edition appeared in 1717. The 
translation itself, however, although ably executed, did 
not answer the expectation of the public, whicli was prin- 
cipally owing to the author’s introducing certain whims 
and fancies of liis own, and taking unnecessary liberties 
with the text.^ 

LEDERLIN (John Henry), an eminent Hebrew and 
Greek scholar and critic, was the son of a poor mechanic at 
Strasburgh, where he was born July 18, 1672. His parents 
were so unable to give him education, that he must have 
been obliged to work at his father’s trade, had he not 
found an early patron in Froereisen, a learned townsman, 
who placed him at tea years old in the public school, at 
his own expence. Lederlin’.s extraordinary prolicieney 
rewarded this generous friend, whom, however, he h:ul 
the misfortune to lose by dcaili in 1690. This would have 
been irreparable, if his talents had not already recom- 
inended hjin to other patrons, and his school education 
being finished, he was enabled to pursue his studies at the 
university wiili great reputation. He received his master's 
degree in 1692, and at the persuasion of Boeder the me- 
dical professor, Ohrechi, and others, he opened a sclif)ol 
for the Hebrew and Greek, of which languages, he was in 
1703, constituted professor, and was for many years one 
of the greatest ornaments of the university of Strasburgh. 
He died Sept. 3, 1737, leaving various monuments of 
learning and critical skill. Among those, we may enu- 
merate, 1. his edition of Julius Pollux’s Onomasticon,” 
1706, 2 voLs. fol. 2. His Homer’s Iliad,” Aimt. 1707, 
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•2 vols. i2mo, Gr. & Lat. Lederlin edited only a part of 
this edition, which on his death, Mr. Dibdiri says, was 
completed by Bergler. But in this case there must have 
been an edition posterior to 1737, when Lederlin died. 

3. Vigerus de praccipuis Graecte dictionis idiotismis,” 
Strasburgh, 1709, 8vo. 4. Brissonii de regio Persa- 
rum principatu,’’ ibid. 1710. 5. ^Eliani variae historise,’* 

ibid. 1713, 8vo, which Harles says is superior to Scheffer’s 
edition, but must yield to that of Perizonius. He pub- 
lished also some critical dissertations on parts of the Greek 
Testament, on wliich he was accustomed to lecture.* 

DRAN (Henrv B'rangis), an eminent French sur- 
geon, was born at Paris in 1685, and received his educa- 
tion under his father, Henry Le Dran, who had acquired 
considerable reputation as an operator, particularly in can- 
cers of the breast. Under his auspices our young surgcoa 
turned his thoughts principally to the operation of litho- 
tomy, which he performed in the lateral method, as prac- 
tised by Cheselden, and was enabled to make some valuable 
improvemefUs in the art. These he communicated to the 
public in his Paralole des differentes manieres de tirer la 
Pierre hors de la Vessie,” printed in 1730, 8vo, to which 
he added a supplement in 1756, containing the result of 
his later practice. 7'he work was well received, has beea 
frequently reprinted, and translated into most of the mo- 
dern languages. He published also, 2. Observations de 
Chirurgie, auxquclles on a joint plusieurs reflections en fa- 
veur des Ftudiens,” Paris, 1731,2 vols. 12mo. 3. ‘‘ Trait6 

oil reflections tiroes dc la pratique sur les pUiyes d’Armes a 
feu,” Paris, 1737, !2nio. 4. “ Traiu^ des Operations de 
Chirurgie,” Pans, 1743, l2mo. To the translation of this 
work into Knglisli, by Cialaker, Cheselden made some va- 
luable additions. 5. Consultations sur la plupart des 
Maladies qui sont dn report de la Chirurgie,” 17G5, 8vo; 
a w^ork well calculated #or the iustrnction of students in 
surgery. 74u; author also sent several observations of 
considerable merit to tlie academy of surgeons, ivhich arc 
published in their memoirs. He died, at a very advanced 
age, in 1770.^ 

LEDYARD (John), a native of America, ot a very 
cnterpriziiig turn, was born at Groton in Connecticut. 

• Harlos de Vili.; PUilologorum. — Onomast.— Dibdiu’s Clas»ics. 
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Having lost his father in his infancy, /u? was taken under 
^the care of a relation, vviio sent him to a <^rammar-schoof, 
and iie studied tor some time at Dartmouth collei^e, in 
New Hampshire. Here it appears to have been his in- 
tention to apply to theological studies, but the friend uiio 
sent him to college being dead, lie was obliged to quit it, 
and by means of a canoe of his own construction, he found 
bis way to Hartford, and thence to New York, where he 
went on board ship as a common sailor, and in tliis capacity 
arrived at London in 1771. When at college, there were 
several young Indians there tor tlieir education, with whom 
he used to associate, and learned tlieir manners ; and hear- 
ing of capt. Cook’s intentions to sail on his third voyage, 
I.edyaid engaged himself with him in the sitnation of a 
corporal of marines; and on his return from that memora- 
ble voyage, during which his curiosity was rather excited 
than gratified, feeling an anxious desire of penetrating 
I’roin the north-western coast of which (’<;ok had. 

partly explored, to tlie eastern coast, with which lie him- 
self was perfectly i'auiiliar, lie detcnniuetl to lravt:rsc the 
vast continent from the f'acilic to the Atlantic ocean. 11 is 
lir.st plan for the purpose was that of em))jirking in a vesse!, 
which was then preparing to sail, on a voyage of comnuT- 
cial ^i(i\enture, t(; Nootka sound, on the western ('oast ot 
America; and v\ith this view lu.^ exjtendcd in s('a-stort‘s 
file greatest part of the money with which lie had been 
supplied by the liberality of '^ir Joseph Banks, who iia< 
emincntlv di>linguish(‘(i himseh in this way on otlu'i* occa- 
sions tor the prtUMotion of every kind of useful science 
But this sc dieuie was fru^Lrarcd hv the rapac'itv of a custom 
house olHcor ; and ilierefori? Mr. I^culyard dctermiiu*(i tn 
travel over land to Kamisclmtka, from wiicnci? liie passag(^ 
'IS extremely sliort to the <q)j)Oj,iie coast ol’ y\inc*rii.‘a. Ac- 
c(^rdinglv, with no more than ten guim^as in his purse, 
which was all that he had left, heferossed the British chan- 
nel to Ostend, towards the close of 17 81 ;, and hy tli(‘ way 
of Denmark and tlui Sound, proceeded to llie capital ct 
Sweden. As it wa.s winter, ho attempted to tra\erst^ tin 
gulf of Bothnia on the ice, in order to reach Kamtschaika 
by the shortest ( ourse ; but fuidmg, when he came to ik’ 
middle of the sea, that the water was nut frozen, he n*- 
turned to Stockholm, and taking his course norlhwiutl. 
walked to the Arctic circle, and passing round liie head 
tlie gulf, descended on its eastern side to reicrsbinU' 
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where lie arrived in the hcginning" of March 17S7. Here 
he was noticed as a person of an extraordinary character; 
and tiiough he had n lUier stockings nor shoes, nor means# 
to provide himsclt vvitli any, be received and accepted an 
invitation to dine with the Portuguese ambassador. From 
him he ohtaiued tvvetitv guineas for a bill, which lie took 
the liberty, without being previously authorized, to draw 
on sir Jos(?pli Banks, concluding, from liis well-known dis- 
position, that he would not be unwilling to pay it. By the 
interest of the ambassador, as we may conceive to have 
been probably the case, he obtained permission to accom- 
pany a <letaciimeut of stores, which tlie empress bad or- 
deretl to be sent to Yakutz, for the use of Mr. Billings, an 
luiglishmai>, at that lime in her service. "Fluis accommo- 
dated, he left lYnershiirg on tlie 2 1st of May, and tra- 
velling eastward through Siberia, reached Irkutsk in Au- 
gust ; and from thence he proceeded to Yakutz, where he 
was kindly received by Mr. Billings, whom he recollected 
on board captain Cook’s ship, in the situation of the astro- 
nomer’s servant, but wlio was now entrusted by the empress 
in accomplishing her schemes of discovery. He returned 
to Irkutsk, wiie/e he spent part of the winter ; and in the 
spring proceeded to Oczakow, oti tlie coast of the Kaint- 
schaikau sea, intending, in the spring, to have passed over 
to tiiat peninsula, and to have embarked on the eastern 
^ide in one of the Bussian vessels that trade to the western 
^liores of America ; but, finding that the navigation was 
comjilctely obstructed, he returned to Yakutz, in order 
to wait for the termination of the winter. But whilst he 
was amusing himself with these prospects, an express ar- 
rived, in January 17S.S, from the empress, and he was 
seized, for reaMins that have not been explained, iiy two 
Russian SvjKliers, who conveyed linu in a sledge tliroiigli 
tlie deserts of Northern 'Fartarv to Moscow, without his 
clothes, money, and papers. From Moscow he was re- 
moved to the City of Moialoif, in White Russia, and from 
thence to the town of Tolocliin, on the frontiers ot the 
Polish dominions. As his conductors parted witli him, they 
informed him, that if he returned to Russia he would be 
hanged, but that if he chose to go back to Fnglaiul, they 
wished him a pleasant jiuirney. Distressed by poverty, 
covered with rags, infested with the usual accompani- 
ments of such clothing, luirassed with continual hard.ships, 
exhausted by disease, without friturds* without credit, 
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tiiiknown, and reduced to the most wretched state, he found 
his way to Konigsberg. In this hour of deep distress, he 
lesolved once more to have recourse to bis former bene- 
factor, and fortunately found a person wlio was willing to 
take his draft for five guineas on the president of the royal 
society. With this assistance he arrived in England, and 
immediately waited on sir Joseph Banks. Sir Joseph, 
knowing his disposition, and conceiving, as we may well 
imagine, that he would be gratified by the information, 
told him, that he could recommend him, as he believed, to 
an adventure almost as perilous as that from which he had 
just returned ; and then communicated to him the wishes 
of the Association for discovering the Inland Countries of 
Africa. Mr. Ledyard replied, that he had always deter- 
mined to traverse the continent of Africa, as soon as he 
had explored the interior of North America, and witli a 
letter of introduction by sir Joseph Banks, he waited on 
Henry Beaufoy, esq. an active member of the fore- men- 
tioned association. Mr. Beaufoy spread before him a map 
of Africa, and tracing a line from Cairo to Sennar, and 
from thence westward in the latitude and supposed direc- 
tion of tlie Niger, informed him that this \^as the route by 
which he was anxious that Africa might, if possible, be 
explored. Mr. Ledyard expressed great pleasure in the 
hope of being employed in this adventure. Being asked 
when he would set out? “To-morrow morning” was his 
answer. The committee of the socit ly assigned to him, 
at his own desire, as an enterprise of obvious peril and of 
diflScult success, the task of traversing from east to west, 
in the latitude attributed to the Niger, the widest ])art of 
the continent of Africa. On the 3()lh of June 17H8, Mr. 
Ledyard left London ; and after a joiirncy of thirty-six 
days, seven of which were consumed at f\iris, aiui two at 
Marseilles, he arrived in the city of Alexandria. On the 
14th of August, at midnight, he lel^ Alexandria, and sail- 
ing up the Nile, arrived at (.’airo on the liUh. From ('airo 
he communicated to the committee of the society all the 
information which he was able to collect d#ring his stay 
there ; and they were thus sufficiently apprized of the 
ardent spirit of inquiry, the unwearied attention, the per- 
severing research, and tlie laborious, indefatigable, anxious 
zeal, with which he pursued the ohj<»c! oi’ his mission. 7’he 
next dispatch which they were led to expect, was to be 
dated at Sennar : the terms of hb passage had been set** 
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'tied, and the day of his departure was appointed: The 
committee, however, after having expected with impa- 
tience the description of his journey, received with great* 
concern and grievous disappointment, by letters from 
Egypt, the melancholy tidings of his death. By a bilious 
complaint, occasioned probably by vexatious delay at 
Cairo, and by too free an use of the acid of vitriol and 
tartar emetic, the termination of his life was hastened. He 
was decently interred in the neighbourhood of such of the 
English as had ended their days in the capital of Egypt. 

Mr. Ledyard, as to his person, scarcely exceeded the 
middle size, but he manifested very remarkable activity 
and streni»tli : and as to his manners, though they were 
unpolished, th(‘v were neither uncivil nor unpleasing. 

“ Little attemive to difterence of rank,” says his bio- 
grapher, he seemed to consider all men as his equak, 
and as sncli he respected them. His genius, though un- 
cultivated and irregular, was original and comprehensive. 
Ardent in his wishes, yet calm in his deliberations ; daring 
in his purposes, but guarded in his measures; impatient of 
controul, yet capable of strong endurance; adventurous 
l)eyoncl the conception of ordinary men, yet wary and con- 
siderate, aiul attentive to all precautions, he appeared to 
he formed by nature for achievements of hardihood and 
peril.” * 

I.KK (Edward), archbishop of York, was born in 14'82, 
and was the son of Richard I.ee, of Lee Magna in Kent, 
esq. and grandson of sir Richard Lee, knt. twice lord- 
mayor of I.oiulon. Me was partly educated in both uni- 
versities, being admitted of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
about 1 IDfq where he took his degrees in arts, and then 
removed to Caml)ridge, and completed his studies. He 
was accounted a man of great learning and talents, which 
recommended him to the court of Henry Vlll. in which, 
among others, he acquired the esteem of sir Thomas INlore. 
'I'lie king likewise conceived so high an opinion of his po- 
litical abilities, that he sent him on several embassies to the 
continent, ft 1529 he was made chancellor of Sarum, and 
in 1531 wjis incorporated in the degree of D. D. at Oxford, 
which he had previously taken at some foreign university. 
I'he same year he was consecrated archbishop of York, but 

• Proceodings of the Association for promoting lUc dis<'orery of the interior 
parts of .\frica, 17 VC. 
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enjoyed this high station a very short time, dying at York, 

Sept 13, 1314. He was buried in the cathedrnl. He Jived 
witness the dawn of the reformation, but adhered to the 
popish system in all its plenitude, except, says liis popish 
biographer, that he “ was carried away with tiio stream as; 
to the article ol tlie king’s supremacy.” He was a zealous 
opponent ol' Lutiier, and liad a controversy wirli Mrasmus, 
res})ecting his ainiolations on ilio New d’esiunieut. This 
somewhat displeased sir 'fliomas More, ^^ho was greatly 
attached to Krasmu'^, hut it did not lessen his IViendship 
for Lee. Wood says, he was a very great diviiit', and 

very well seen in all kinds of learning, famous as well for 
his wisdom as virtue, and holiness of' lii'e; a eoniiuual 
preacher of ilie gospel, a man very ld)eral to tlu‘ p(K)r, and 
exceetiingly beloved hv all sons of men.” IJis works 
were, 1. “ Comment, in iiniversum Peutateiu liimn” MS. 
C. “ Apologia contra vjnornndain calmniiias,” Lovan, 

4to. 3. Index aniiotationnm prioris lihri,” ibid. \52iK 

4. Epi.stola nunciipatoria ad Desid. Krasmnm,” ibid. Iv5‘i(>. 

5. Annot. lib. duo in annolationes Novi Te^t. Lrasmi.” 

6. Kpistola apologetica, tjiia respondet J>. faasmi epis- 
tolis.” 7. K[)istohc sexcenta'.” s. Lpieedia claronim 
virornm.” The two last articles are in MS. or partially 
printed. Some of his MSS. are in the Ilarleiiin, and some 
in the Cot to, n library.” * 

LEE (Na riiANli.i.), an English dramatic poet, was the 
son of Dr. Richard Lee, who had the living ot llallield, in 
IIertford.shire, where he died in L'S4. He was bred at 
Wcstminster-school under Dr. Bushv, whence he lannoNcd 
to Trinity-college, in Camijridgt*, and became scholar uptm 
that foundation in 1 668. He proceialed IL A. the same 
year; })ut, not succeeding to a fellowship, (juiited the 
university, and came to London, wlu re he made an un- 
successful attempt to become an actor in 1672. d'lie part 
he performed was Duncan in .sir W iliam Davenant’s altera- 
tion of Machelii. Cibber says that l.ee “ was so |)athetic 
a reader of his own scenes, that ! have been informed by 
an actor who was presemt, that while Lee^vas reading to 
major Mohuri at a rehearsal, Mohun, in the warmth of his 
admiration, threw down his part, and said, Unless I were 
able to play it as well as you read it, to what purpose 

* Ath. Ox, vf>!. r. n<*w edit. — Oofld’s Ch. Hist.— More’s Life of sir '1'. Woft'; 
p, Oy,— Suype’s Life of Cianmcr, p. y, 2b, 77. 



.Bhoulcl I undertake it! And yet (continues the hureat) 
this very autlior, whose elocution raised such adniimijou 
ill so cnijital an actor, wljcn he attempted to be an actor , 
himself, soon quitted the stage in an honest despair of ever 
making any profitable figure there.” Failing, therefore, in 
this design, lie had recourse to his pen t\>r support ; and 
composed a tragedy, called Nero Emperor of Rome,” 
in 1675*, whicli being well received, he produced nine 
plays, besides two in conjunction with Dryden, between 
that period and 1(18 4, when his habits of dissipation, aided 
proliably by a bereditary taint, brought on insanity, and 
in November be was taken into Bedlam, where he con- 
tinued lour years under care of the physicians. In April 
U>88, be was discharged, being so much recovered as to 
be able toreinrn to bis occupation of writing for the stage ; 
and be produced two plays afterwards, 'Fbe Princess of 
Cleve,” in IoSl), and “ The Massacre of Paris,” in lb90, 
but, notwitbstaijciing the profits arising from these per- 
formances, he was this year reduced to so low an ebb, that 
:i weekly stipend of ten shillings from the theatre royal was 
his rliief deiiendence. Nor was he so free from his 
plii\!nzy as not to snlfer some temporary relapses ; and 
perhaps bis untimely <mu1 might be occasioned by one. He 
died in lo!U or in consecpience of a drunken frolic, 

by nigiit, in the street; and was interred in the parish of 
(dennent J)anc'-, near d\‘mple-Bar. He is the author of 
eleven plavs, all actcvl with a|)j)lanse, and printed as soon 
as finislieci, with dedications of most of them to the earls of 
Dorset, Mnigrave, IVniiiiroke, the tliichesses ot Ports- 
inoutli and Kichmond, as liis patrons. Addison declares, 
that among our modern English poets there was none better 
turned for tragedy than Lee, if, instead of favouring his 
impetuosny of genius, he had restrained and kepi it within 
projier boniuls. His thoughts are wonderfully suited to 
trag<*(lv, but iVeqnently lost in such a cloud of words, that 
it is hard to sec ilnf^ beaniv of them. I'here: is inlinite 
lire in his works, but so involveAl in smoke, that it does 
not appi ar iif*luilf its lustre. He freqnenily succeeds in 
the passionate parts of ilie tragedy, but more particularly 
where he slackens his clforts, and eases the style of those 
epithets and metaphors vvitU which he so miicli abounds. 
His Rival (Queens” and “ 'riieodosius” still keep pos- 
session of the stage. None ever felt the passion of love 
iTiorc truly j nor could any one describe it wiili more ten- 
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d era ess; and for this reason he has been compared to Ovid < 
among the ancients, and to Otway among the modems. 
•Dryden prefixed a copy of commendatory verses to the 
** Rival Queens and Lee joined with that hiureat in 
writing the tragedies of “The duke of Guise” and “CEdi- 
pus.” Notwithstanding Lee’s imprudence and eccen^ 
tricities, no man could be more respected by his contem- 
poraries. In Spence’s “ Anecdotes” we are told that Vil- 
liers, duke of Buckingham, brought him up to town, where 
be never did any thing for him ; and this is said to have 
contributed to bring on insanity. * 

LLK (Samuel), an English nonconformist divine, was 
the son of an eminent citizen of London, from whom he 
inherited some property, and was born in 1625. Me was 
educated under Dr. Gale at St. l^iul’s school, and after- 
wards entered a cpmmoner of Magdalen-hall about the 
year 1647. The following year he was created M. A. 
by the parliamentary visitors, and was made fellow of 
Wadham college. In the latter end of 1650 he was elec ted 
by his society one of the proctors, although be was not 
of sulhcient standing as master; but this the visitors, with 
whom he appears to have been a favourite, dispensed with. 
About that time he became a fre(|uent preacher in or near 
Oxford, and was prelerred by (Tomwcll to tlK^ living of St, 
Botolph’s, Bisbopsgate- street, but ejected In’ tlie rump par- 
liament. Afterwards he was cliosen lecturer of (?reat St. 
Helen’s church in Bishopsgate-street According to W ood, 
he was not in possession of either of these preterments at 
the restoration, but Calamy says he was ejected froip St, 
Botolplfs. His friend Dr. W ilkins, of W'adbam college, 
afterwards bishop of Chester, urgctl him much to conform, 
but he was inflexible. He then lived for some time on an 
estate be bad near Bisseter in Oxfordsldre, and preached 
occasionally. About 1678 be removed to Kewiiigtou 
Green near London, where be was for many years minis- 
ter of a congregation of independents. In I (>86, being 
dissatisfied with the times, he went over to New England, 
and became pastor of a church at Bristol. The revolution 
in 1688 afibrding brighter prospects, he determined to 
revisit his own country, but in bis passage home, with his 
family, the ship was captured by a French privateer, and 
carried into St. Malo, where he died a few weeks after, in 

' f .l»ber’s Lives. — Irtos". Dram.— Gnsura kiL vol, 1.— ^|)coc«*s AnecdoU^s, 
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169 L His death is said to have been hastened bf 

his losses in this capture, and especially by his being kept 
in confinement while his wife and children were permitted 
to go to England. He was at one time a great dabbler in 
astrology, but, disapproving of this study afterwards, he is 
said to have burnt many books and manuscripts which he 
had collected on that subject. It was probably when ad- 
dicted to astrology, that he informed his wife of his having 
seen a star, which, according to all the rules of astrology, 
predicted that he should be taken captive. Mr. Lee’s 
other studies were more creditable. He was a very con- 
siderable scholar ; understood the learned languages well, 
and spoke Latin fluently and eloquently. He was also a 
good antiquary. He wrote Chronicon Castrense,” a 
chronology of all the rulers and governors of Cheshire and 
Chester, which is added to King’s “ Vale Royal.” Wood 
suspects that he was of the family of Lee in Cheshire. His 
Other works are : 1. Orbis Miraculum ; or the Temple of 
Solomon portrayed by Scripture light,” Lond. 1659, folio. 

2 . ‘‘Contemplations on Mortality, &c.” ibid. 1669, 8vo. 

3. “ Dissertation” on the probable conversion and restora- 
tion ot the Jews, printed with Giles Fletcher’s “ Israel 
Redtix.” 4. “The Joy of Faith,” 1689, 8vo. He pub- 
lished also various sermons preached on public occasions, 
or prescribed subjects; and had a considerable hand in 
Ilelvfcus’s “ Theatrum Historicum,” the edition of 1662.* 

LEECH MAN (Wu.i.iam), a learned Scotch divine, was 
born at Dolphinston, in Lanerksliire, in 1706. He re- 
ceived his academical education at the university of Edin- 
burgh, where he distinguished himself by his great pro- 
ficieucy in diftereut branches of learning. He began his 
tljeological studies in 1724, and in 1727 he undertook the 
education of a young gentleman at Caldwell, in Renfrew- 
shire, where lie reNided in the summer months, but during 
the remainder of the year he lived at Glasgow, and was 
honoured with the friendship of professors Hutcheson and 
Dunlop. About the beginning of 173! he was licensed as 
a preacher, hut it was not till 1736 that lie was ordained 
niinister ot Beith, on wliicli cliarge he continued seven 
years. In 1740 he was elected moderator of a meeting of 
the synod at Irvine, and oper 

' Ath. Ox. vol. II.— Calamy.— Diet, 
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on the 7 th of April 1 741, with a sermon to the clergy On, 
the temper, character, and duty, of a minister of the gos- 
«i pel,” which has passed through many editions, and is still 
in high reputation, In 1743 he puhlishcd a much longer 
discourse on 4'lie nature, reasonableness, and advan- 
tages of JVayer ; wdiii an attempt to answei the objections 
against it.” 'This, iikewdse, added iiiik Ii to his reputation, 
and has been frequently reprinted. He was shortly after 
elected to the professorship of iheologv ttt the nniversiiy of 
Glasgow ; an lionour which ho obtained otdy by the cast- 
ing vote of the president, owing to some suspicions enter- 
tained of the orthodoxy of his sentiments, founded on his 
sermon on prayer, in which he was thought to have laid 
too little stress on the atonement and intercession of Christ. 
A prosecution for heresy was the consequence, nhith was 
ultimately decided in his favour by the synod, the members 
of which almost unanimously determined, that there was 
uo reason to charge him with any nnsonndness in the pas- 
sages of the sermon complained against. After this the 
prejudices against him appear to have suhsidod, aiul his 
character became very generally and highly respected, 
even by some who had thought it their duty to jiromote the 
prosecution. Soon after he had been estai>li>>ht*(l in the 
professor^shij), lie took the degree of doctor in (li\ mity ; and 
continued in tiie tiieolugical ciiair seventetm veins, \ indi- 
cating and establishing the grand truths j>f natural and re- 
vealed religion, in answer to th<i principal ybna uons made 
to them by I\Ir. II nine, lord Bolingbroke, and other scep- 
tical writers. He liad, in his ItM inres, a ri'iiiarkable talent 
of Ntdecting wliat was most importanl and sinkingon (‘vciy 
subject that he liamlled ; his argunuMits wer<' solid, found- 
ed on indisputable facts; and they weia^ urged witli a de- 
gree of wavinth which carried iiis auditor:^ along with bun ; 
tor ihey were addressed equally to the judgineut and the 
heart. Dr. Leechman's fame extended far and wide, the 
divinity diail at Glasgow was crowt^Ml, in ids time, with a 
greater number of scholars than any other in S<'otlaiul : 
and his numerous sciiolars, however they might differ iu 
their sentiments on speculative theology and ( hiirch go- 
vernment, were ail cordially uiiiiod in their all’cctiun and 
veneration for their master. In I Tol, Dr. Eeechman was 
raised to the office of principal of the university of Glas- 
gow by a presentation from tlie kin^r. Jfo bad previf)ii‘'ly 
to this been in a very bad state of health, and tins change 
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^in his avocations was probably the means of prolonging bis 
life ; yet, though released from the more fatiguing part of 
his cluties, he gave a lecture, for some time, once a week, ^ 
to the students in divinity, and weekly lectures to the 
whole university. Dr. Leechinan’s faculties remained in 
full vigour amidst the increasing inlirmiiies of old age, and 
his taste for knowledge continued as acute as ever. In 
fcjeptembcr and October 178.5, he experienced two violent 
paralytic strokes, from which he partially recovered ; but 
a third attack carrietl him off on the :3d of December, 1785, 
when he was almost eighty years of age. Dr. Leeehmaii 
committed nothing to the press, except nine sermons, 
which went tiirough several editions during his life-time. 
These were republished, with others, forming together two 
volumes, in 1781). d'o the first of thesis volumes is pre- 
fixed an account of the author, by Dr. Wodiow, from which 
the preceding particulars arc taken.* 

LkGKll {AnthOxN'v), a h'arued Protestant divine, was 
born in 1594, at Villc Seiche, in the valley of St. Martin 
in Piedmont. Going to (..'onstaniinojile as chaplain to the 
ambassador from the Siates-geiieral, he formed a friend- 
shi[) in that city with the famous ('yrillus Lucar, and ob- 
tained from him a confession of the faitli of tlie Greek and 
Eastm'ii churches. On liis return to the V'^allies lie was ap- 
jiointed minister there; but being condemned to deatli by 
the duke (d Savoy, look refuge in Cicueva, wliere lie was 
made proft*ssoi; of divinity, and lUed in lie lett an 

edition of the New 'I'estaineni in the original Cyri’ek, and 
vulgar Greek, 2 vols. 4to. liis sou, A.\ i ii<»NV Li:ohj{, 
burn at Gent'va, was a celebrated jiroaeiier, and 

live volumes of liis sermons have been |)ublislied siuee his 
death, wliieb Irappeiu tl at Cier.-eva, in 171^’.' 

LKGldi (.buiN), a leariu'd prote>.tant divine, born in lb 15, 
at Viile-Seiciic, iii the vailev of St. iMarlm, in Pietlmont, 
was nephew of Aiuhonv I.eger the elder. He was mi- 
nister of several clmfehes, particularly that, at St. Jean, 
and e.scaped from tiie massacre of the \V aldenses in l<c5 5. 
Having been (iepnti*d to several protestant powers in Uh»1, 
the court of 'rurin ordered his house at St, Jean to be 
razed to the ground, and declared him guilty of high trea- 
son. He became pastor afterwards of the Walloon church 
at Leyden, in which city he was living in lub5, and there 
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published his Hist, des Eglises Evangeliqiies des Vall^es^ 
de Fwmont, foL The year of his death is unknown . ' 

^ LEGGE (George), baron of Dartmouth, an eminent 
naval commander, was the eldest son of colonel William 
Legge, groom of the bed-chamber to king Charles I. and 
brought up under the brave admiral sir Edward Spragge. 
He entered the navy at seventeen years of age, and, before 
he was twent}^ his gallant behaviour recommended him so 
effectually to king Charles II. that in 16G7, he promoted 
him to the command of the Pembroke. In 1671, he was 
appointed captain of the Fairfax, and the next year rei- 
moved to the Royal Catharine, in which ship he obtained 
high reputation, by beating off the Dutch after they had 
boarded her, though the ship seemed on the point of sink- 
ing ; and then finding the means of stopping her leaks, he 
carried her safe into port. In 1673, he was made governor 
of Portsmouth, master of the horse, and gentleman to the 
duke of York. Several other posts were successively 
conferred upon him, and in December 1682, he was created 
baron of Dartmouth. The port of Tangier having been at- 
tended with great expence to keep the fortifications in re- 
pair, and to maintain in it a numerous garrison to protect 
it from the Moors, who watched every opj)ortunity of seizing 
it, the king determined to demolish tlie fortifications, and 
bring the garrison to England ; but the difiicnlty was to 
perform it without the Moors having any suspicion of tlie 
design. Lord Dartmouth was appeunted manage this 
difficult alfair, and, for that purpose, was, in 1683, made 
governor of Tangier, general of liis majesty’s forces in 
Africa, and admiral of the fleet. At his arrival lie jirepared 
every thing necessary for putting his di’sigii in execution, 
blew up all the fortifications, and returned to England with 
the garrison ; soon after which, the king made him a pre- 
sent of ten thousand pounds. When .James 11. ascended 
the throne, his lordship was created master of the horse, 
general of the ordnance, constable (A* the tower of London, 
captain of an independent company of foot, and one of the 
privy-council. That monarch placed the highest confidence 
in his friendship; and, on his being thoroughly convinced 
that the prince of Orange intended to land in England, he 
appointed him commander of the fleet ; and, had he not 
been prevented by the wind and other accidents fromcoiu*' 
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mg op with the ptince of Orange, a bloody engagement 
would doubtless have ensued. 

Alter tile prince landed, lord Dartmouth returned to t 
Spithead, in November, with forty-three ships of war, the 
rest of the fleet being put into other ports. Yet, notwith- 
standing he brought tlie fleet safe home, and had acted 
by order of king Janies when in power, he was deprived 
of all his employments at the revolution ; and in 1691 
committed prisoner to the Tower of London, where, after 
three months imprisonment, he died suddenly of an apo- 
plexy, Oct. 2.5 ot that year, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. When he was dead, lord Lucas, who was constable 
ot the Tower, made some dilHculty of permitting his body 
to be removed without order; on which, application being 
made to king William, he was pleased to direct that the 
same respect should be paid at his funeral, that would 
have been due to liim if he had died possessed of all his 
employments in that place; and accordingly, the Tower- 
guns were fired when he was carried out to be interred 
near his father, in the vault of the church in the Minories, 
wliere a monument of white marble is erected to his me- 
mory. * 

LKGLEUS, Gilbi rtu-s. See GILRERTUS Anglicus. 

LEIBNITZ ((ioDiRRY W’li.LiAM Di), a very eminent 
inalliematician and philosopher, was horn at Leipsic, July 
4, 1646. liis father, Erederic Leibnitz, was professor of 
moral philosophy, and secretary to that university ; hut 
did not survive the birth of his son above six years. His 
mother put him under messieurs Homschucins and Baclm- 
chius, to teach liiin Cireek and Latin ; and he made so 
quick a progress as to surpass the expectations of his 
master; and not coiitcnt with rheir ta-ks, when at home, 
where there was a woll-choscn li’nrary left by his father, 
he read with attention the ancient authors, and especially 
Livy. 7’he poets also had a share in his studies, particu- 
larly Virgil, manv of wfiosc verses lie could repeat in his 
old age, with flTtencv and accuracy. He had himself also 
a talent for versifying, ami is said to have composed in one 
day’s time, a poiMii of three hiiiulred lines, without an 
elision. This early and assiduous attention to classical 
learning laid the foundation of that correct and elegant 
taste wiiich appears in all bis writings. At the age of 
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fifteen, he became a student in the university of Leipsic, 
and to polite literature joining philosophy and the inathe- 
» niatics, he studied the former under James Thomasius, 
and the latter under John Kuhnius, at Leipsic. He after- 
wards went to Jena, where he heard the lectures of pro- 
fessor Bohnius upon polite learning and history, and 
those of Faickneriiis in the law. At his return to Leipsic, 
in 1663 , he maintained, under Thomasiiis, a thesis, De 
Principiis Individiiationis.” Jn 1664 , he was admitted 
M. A. ; and observing how useful philosophy might be in 
illustrating the law, he maintained several philosophical 
questions taken out of the “ Corpus Juris.” At the same 
time he applied himself particularly to the study of the 
Greek philosophers, and engaged in the ta.>k of reconciling 
Plato with Aristotle ; as he afterwards attempted a like 
reconciliation between Aristotle and Dos Cartes. He was 
so intent on these studies, tijat he spent whole days in me- 
ditating upoti them, in a forest near l.eipsic. 

His views being at this tiino chielly llxed upon the law, 
he coiniiicnced haclielor in that faculty in hic ), anti the 
y(?ar after supplicated for his doctor's tU'gree; )>ut was 
tienied, as nut being of suliicitMit standings that is, not 
quite twenty ; but the real cause* of the demur was liis 
rejecting the principles of Aristotle aiul the schoolintMi., 
against the received doctrine of that linux Kcsenling the 
ath'ont, he went to Al^rt, where* he niaiiuained a tlii'sis, 
De C’aslhus perpleMs,” wiiii so much reputation, that 
he not only obtained his doei'u’s degri*e, l>ut had an ulVcr 
of being made prolesscn* of law extraordinary. 'Fins, how- 
ever, was deciiiu'.l; and be went from Alrorf to Nurem- 
berg, to Msit liie learned in that imiversils. He had 
heard (d some literati there w ho were engaged in the pur- 
suit of tile pliilosoplier's stone; and his c urio.^iiy was raised 
to be initiated into their mysteries. Fur this pnrjjose he 
drew' up a letter full of abstruse terms, extracted out ol 
hooks of clieiiiistry ; and, uninlcltigibie iis it. was to him- 
self, addressi'd it to the director of that soi iely, desiring 
to b(i adnnttttd a member, 'i hey w'ere satisfied of his me- 
rit, lioin tile proofs given in his letter ; and not only ad- 
mitted liim into llien laboratory, bin even re(jU(*sted him 
to accept the seert tarysiiip, with a stipe ml. His oflicc 

was, to register rheir processes and e\p(.*rimenis, and to 
extract from the books of the best ebemists such tilings as 
might be of use to them in their pursmts. 



an opinion of liis parts and learning from his conversatiou, 
that he advised liiiii to ajiply himself wholly to \m and his- 
tory; giving him at the same time the strongest assurances^ 
that he would engage the elector, John Philip of Schour 
born, to send for him to his court. Leibnitz accepted the 
kindness, promising to do his iitiaost to render himself 
worthy of such a patronage ; and, to be more within the 
reach of iu happy effects, he repaired to Franefort upon 
tile Maine, in the neighbourhood of Mentz. In 1668, 
John Casiinir, king of Poland, resigning his crown, the 
elector ])alatine, among others, became a competitor for 
that dignity ; and, while baron Boinebourg went into Po- 
land to manage the edector’s interests, Leibnitz wrote a 
treatise to shi;w that the Polonnois could not make clioice 
of a hotter persoti for their king. AV'ith this piece the 
elector palatine was extremely pleased, and invited our 
antluir to his court. But baron Boinebourg, resolving to 
provitlc lor him at the court of Mentz, would not suffer him 
to af cept this last oiler from the palatine ; and immediately 
obiained for him the post of counsellor of the chamber of 
revituv to the elector of Mentz. Baron Boinebourg had 
^oim* connexions at the f rciich court ; and as his son, who 
was at Paris, was not of years to be trusted with the ma- 
nagement of his alfairs, he begged Mr. Leibnitz to under- 
take that charge. 

J.eilmitz, charmed wiilt this opportunity of shewing liitf 
graiitiule to so zealous u patron, set out for Paris in 1672. 
He also proposed several other advantages lo himself in this 
tour, and his views \\eie not disappointed. He saw all the 
literati iu that metrtipDlis, made an accpiaintance with the 
grt^atest part of them, wiuh besides, a^ipiied himself vuih 
vigour to the mathematics, in which sludy he had not yet 
made any consideral>le |frogre<^8. He tells us himself, tiiat 
lie owed Ills advancement in it prineipally to the works of 
i*iisca}, Gregory, St. Vincent, and above all, to the ex- 
cellent treatise of Huygens “ Oe Horologio oscill norio."’ 
In this course, having observed the imperfection of Pan al’s 
^niihiiKMical machine, which, however, Paj^cal lii not live 
to (inisli, he invenletl a new one, ns he called it ; the use 
ol v\h'e'.i he explained to Mr. C'ldbcrr, who was o uemely 
pIcaM\l with it; and, the invention bcingajiprovrdlike- 
VoL. \\. K 



wise by the Academy of sciences, he was offered a seat 
tbevc as pcnsioitury member. With such ei)coiiragement^ 
be ini^rht have settled very advantageously at Paris it he 
would have turned Roman catholic ; but he chose to ad- 
here to the Lutheran religion, in whi<‘h he was born. In 
1673, he lost Ills patron, M. de Boinebourg ; and, being 
at liberty by his death, took a lour to England, where he 
became ac'quainted with Oldenburg, the secretary, and 
John Collins, fellow of the royal society, from whom he 
received some hints of the invention of the method of 
fluxions, which liad been discovered in 166‘J‘ or I6u5, by 
IVJr. (afterwards) sir Isaac Newton 

^V'hiIe he was in England he received an account of the 
death of the elector of Mentz, by which he lost his pen- 
sion. lie then returned to France, whence he wrote to the 
duke of Brunswick Lunenburg, to inform him of his cir- 
cumstances. That prince sent him a very gracious answer, 
assuring him of his favour, and, for the present, a|)j)ointed 
him counsellor of his court, with a salary ; but gave him 
leave to stay at Laris, in order to complete his arithm(‘tical 
machine, uhii'li, however, was not ( ompleted imtil afiet 
his death. In 1674 he went again to iMigland, wheiu e lie 
passed, through Ilollaud, to Hanover, and from his fust 
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nrrival t\iere made it iiis business to enrich the library of 

that prince with the beat books of all kimls. That duke 
dying in 1679, his successor, Krnest Augustus, then hisho^ 
of Osnabrug, afterwards George I. extended tlie same pa- 
tronage to Leibnitz, and directed him to write the history 
of the house ol‘ iii uiiswick. Leibnitz undertook the task; 
and, travelling througli Germany and Italy to collect ma- 
terials, returned to Hanover in 1690, with an ample store. 
Wliile he was in Italy he met wiili a singular instance of 
bigotry, which, but lor his liappy presence of mind, might 
have proved fatal. Passing in a small bark from Venice 
to Mesola, a storm arose, during which the pilot, imagin- 
ing he was not understood by a German, whom being a 
Ijcretic he looked on as the cause of tlie tenupest, proposed 
to strip liim of liis cioathsaiid money, and ihrow^ him over- 
board. Leibnitz hearing this, without discovering ilie least 
cniiuiion, pulled out a set of beads, and turned them over 
with a seeming devotion. The artifice succeeded ; one of 
the sailors observing to the pilot, that, since the man was 
no heretic, it would be of no use to drown him. In 1700 
lie was adiniited a meni!;<r (d' liic r'>yal <ieademy of sciences 
at Paris, The same yc;ii the elector of Brandenburg, af- 
terw’ards king of Pru'^sic, founded an academy at Berlin, 
by the advice of' l.cibr.iLZ, who was a[)[)()inted perpetual 
president of it ; and, liongli his <;ther affairs did not per- 
mit him to rt'side consianily rnpoii the .s[>ot, yet be mad<j 
ample amt?nds b\' the with which he enriched 

their memoirs, in se.vk’icd dissci tations upon geometry, po- 
lite learning, natural pi»iloso[)hy, and physic. He also 
jirojectcil to establish at Dresden joiollier academy like 
that at Berlin. Ibt f ominnnit'altnl his design lo the king 
of I’nland in 170!^^ who was ineiined to |irv)nn;‘e i! ; but the 
troulik’S wlucii ain.-a* siioiilv alter iij tiiai kin-j lorn, hin- 
dered It from being carried into execution. 

Be■^ides tliese projects to promote U‘atning, tlierc is 
another still beliind of a luore extensive view, both in its 
nature and use; he set liimself to invent a language so 
easy and so perspicuous, as to liecome the conunon lan- 
guage of all nations of the world. Tins is w hat is crdled 
riu! Universal Language,” and the liesign occupied tlie 
thoughts of our philosoplier a long lime. The thing had 
been attempted Viefore hv tlWIganiu', and Dr. \\ ilkins, 
bishop of Chester ; hut Leibnitz did not approvt* of their 
method, and therefore attempted a new one. His pvc- 
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decessors in his opinion had not reached the point ; they ^ 
might indeed enable nations who did not understand each 
hther, to correspond easily together ; but they hid not at- 
tained the true real characters, which would be the' best 
instriinvents of the human mind, and extremely assist both 
the reason and memory. These cliaracters, he thought, 
ought to resemble as much as possible those of algebra, 
which are simple and expressive, and never supertiuous 
and equivocal, but whose varieties are grounded on rea- 
son. In order to hasten the execution of this vast project, 
he employed a young persoi) to put into a regular order the 
definitions of all things whatsoever ; but, though he la- 
boured in it from 1703, yet his life did not prove sufiicient 
to complete it*. In the mean time, his name became fa- 
mous over Europe ; and his merit was rewarded by other 
princes, besides tlie elector of Hanover. In 1711, he was 
made aulic counsellor to the emperor; and the czar of 
Moscovy appointed him privy-counsellor of justice, with 
a pension of a thousand ducats f. Jx'ibnitz niulortook at 
the same time to establish an academy of sciences at Vi- 
enna ; but that project miscarried ; a disappointment whicii 
some liave ascribed to the plague. However that be, it is 
certain he only had the honour of attempting it, and tlie 
emperor rewarded him for it with a pension of 2000 
florins, promisijig him to double tlie sum, il he would 
come and resi<le at \'ienna, which his tleaih prevctitetl. 

In the mean time, t'le History of l>rnn>\\ick b<Mng inter- 
rupted by other works vvliich he wr()le occasionally, he 
Ibnnd at his return to Hanover, in 17 14, that the elector 
had appointed ’Mr. Eckard for his colleague in that liistory. 
'i'he elector was then raised to the throne t)r Ch eat Britain ; 
and ''oon after his arrival, the electoral princess, tlien 
piiin^e.ss of ales, and afterwards (jnecu C'aroiiiie, en- 
gaged Leibnitz in a dispute with Dr. Samuel Llarke upon 
the subject of free-will, the reality of spacr*, and other 
philosophical subjects. This controversy was carried on 
by letters wliich passed through her royal highness’s hands, 
and ended only vvith the death of I.eibnilz, Nm-. 14, 17 le', 
occasioned by the gont and stone, at the age (jf seventy. 

» lie sp«aks in some place? ot an “ Recuoil <]« I.itrr iiun?,” print 'd .a 
: jiliabel of human thougliH, which Amsteninin, in which 

I ' xs ts rontrivii)‘», which, it h rvry that I.eihn't/ rffu - <1 the 

had »ioine rcUtiou to hts keeper of ih'- Vatican lihrary» ulTvivd 
oiilvert *! him by catdiUid Cas.ointa, while hv 

r ^ tilari wc have ui the was at Poiof. 
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Leibnitz w^s In person of a middle stature, and of a thin 
habit. He had a studious air, and a sweet aspect, though 
short-sighted. He was indelatigably industrious, and s^ 
continued to the end of Ids life. He ate and drank little. 
Hunger alone marked the time of his meals, and his diet 
was plain and strong. He loved travelling, and different 
climates never affected liis health. In order to impress 
upon his memory what he had a mind to remember, he 
wrote it down, and never read it afterwards. His temper 
was naturally choleric, but on most occasions he had the 
nrt to restrain it. As he had the lionour ol passing for 
one of tne greatest men in Kurope, he was sufficienily^ 
sensible of it. He was soUcitnis in procuring the favour 
of princes, wiiich he turned to his own advPvntage, as well 
as to the service of learning. He was uindde and polite in 
conversation, and averse to (iispntes. tie was thought to 
love money, and is said to have lelt sixty tnousand crowns, 
yet no more tiian (ifteen or tw^enty thousand out at interest; 
the rest being found in crown pieces and other specie, 
hoarded in corn-sacks. He always professed himself a Lu- 
theran, hut never joined in public worsiiip ; and in his 
last sickness, beino; d sired bv his coacliinan, who was his 
iavonrite servant, to stnitl for a minister, he would not 
hear of it, saying he had no occasion tor one. He was 
never married, and never attempted it but once, when he 
was about fitly years old ; and the lady desiring time to 
consider ol’ ii, gave him an opportunity of doing the same ; 
which produced this conclusion, “ that marriage was a 
good tiling, hut a wise man ought to consider of it all his 
life.” Mr. LiriUn*, son of Ins sister, was liis sole lieir, 
whose wife liied suddenly with joy at tlie ^ight of so much 
money left them by their uncle. It is said he had a na- 
tural son in his youth, ^lio afterwanis lived with him, was 
serviceable to liim in many ways, and hail a considerable 
share in his eonfulencg. IK- went by the name ol Wdlliam 
Diiuiingcr, ami extremely resembled his father. 

d he following particulars relating to M. Leibnitz are 
extracted from the works of the ahb6 Conti, as given in 
the Gazette Idtieraire for 1765 : 

Tills great man,” says the abbe, “ owed his death to 
a medicine given him by a jesiiit at Vienna, which he 
took from a desire to obtain a loo speedy cure for the 
gout. This removed tlie disorder suddenly from his foot 
to bis stomachy and killed liiui. At the tune of his death, 

^ t I V*.-, <’ rif C' I* 1% •i ^ f* . 
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he was sitting on the side of his bed, with an ink-stand an<J # 
Barclay’s Argenis beside him. They say that he was con« 
ilinually reading this book, the style of wliii li pleased him 
exceedingly ; aiul that it was from this taste he intended 
to foriu his history. 

“ He left behind him twelve or thirteen thoiisaiul crowns 
in specie, and a hag full of gold medals. Among his 
papers was found a manuscript on the C-artesian method, 
which has not yet appeared ; a political tract of Bude, the 
letters of pope Sylvester II. and Spinoza’s letters. His 
own manuscripts were in great disorder. There were 
found many papers idled with his thomglits, and with bon 
vwts either ids own, or collected by him. Leibnitz had 
passed part of his life with almost all the .sovereigns of 
Europe, and expressed himself with much spirit and ele- 
gance. He left behind him poems, epigrams, aiul love- 
letters. He was connected with the learnetl of al. coun- 
tries ; and carefully preserved all ilie letters lie wrote and 
receiveti. M. F.ckard says, there wert' fuumi in his letters 
the history of the inventions, discov and literary 
disputes during the space of forty yi ars. He appiieil him- 
self to every thing; having left behind him a book of ely- 
mologit\> 1n the German language, and be laboured at an 
universal language to the time of his death. He loved 
chemistry ; and to accpiire the secrets of that art, he con • 
trived a language cldellv composed of foridgn words, widch 
2)rocnr<'tl him the ac<juainiance of several chemists. 

“ He read ail books v. iihoui exct‘j)tion ; tlie mort' odd, 
and wiiiinsical tliti title was, ibe mure curious l»e was to 
examiiie liic coiu<-nts. He found a romance written in 
Gernuui i)\ Mr. Kckatai: this romance ctjntaiiu'd the his- 
tory (d latiier, who Laving (•(m^ulled an a.slro[ugi.'r ahont 
llie luinre de.^iiny cf ii’:s svui, h'ariit liiat to preserve idm 
from tie,utj, lijuie was no other method than lo make him 
pas'! for tiic son oi a hangman. Li'ibiiitz found this ro~ 
iriance so excciienl that he road it through at one .sitting. 

'I'lie iiiue iie visited Hanover, lie ncviu* went out 
of his .study. lie uevt r spokt; of liie saervul Scriptures 
without revr-ri nce ; thev an* (nil, lu* would say, ot le.s>ons 
useful to in.'uikiiid. lie was unwilling b» engage in religi- 
ous d sputt's, [)ut when las own principles wma* allackiah 
lic delcndt.'d himscuf with imich v\annlh. lie was lond ol 
the Ivstern manners, had a great esteem for tlie Arabic 
and Ghinesc languages, and recommended tlie study ol^ 
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tiiem. He formed a project for making a voyage to China, 
and the Czar j^romis^'d to fit him out; hut on rcdexion, he 
found liimselF too far advanced in fife to undertake it. H.* 
collected many C'liinese books in whicli were contained the 
antiquities of that empire.” 

Leibtiitz w'as author of a great mullilude oi writings; 
several of which were published separately, and many 
others in the nienioirs of dilTerent academies. He invented 
a binary arithinelir*, and many other ingenious matters. 
His claim to the mvcMition <jf Fluxions, we have alre.ady 
noticed. Ilanschiiis coilectiui, .vith great care, every thing 
that Leilinitz had said, in dillercm passages ol his works, 
upon the principK s ot pldiosophy; and lormed ol them a 
complete system, undc‘r the title ol G. G. Leihnitzii 
Principia i^it osoplii-.e moit‘ gcomeirico demonstrata,” Ike, 
17JS, 4to. 'I'liere came out a collection oT our avitlior’s 
letters in 17:54 and 1735, eniilied, ‘‘ Isjiistolx ad diversos 
theologici, juridici, medici, philostjpliici, matliematici, his- 
torif'i, ^ j)hi!()logici argumenii e MSS. auctores : cum an- 
notaiioinhus sins priimim dividgavit Clirisiian Cortiioltus,’* 
and aiioiiKU r(nlt,‘( iio.i ot his letters was published in 1305 
at Hauovi‘f, by M. Feiler, umler tlie title of ‘‘ Commercii 
episioliei la*ibnn/iani tvpis nonduin vulgati selecta speci- 
inina,” Svo. ()f his colun'U^d works, the best edition, dis- 
tributed into elasses by M. Dutens, was pubUslied at (Ge- 
neva in six iiiigt* voluuu'S 4io, in 17i»3. entitieii, ‘‘ Golhu- 
fredi (railUdnii Leibniizii Opera omnia,” cstc. 

As Ltubnitz uas long the successful teacher of a new 
system of philosophy, it may l)e now lu ccssary to give 
soim* aocvMini ol n, whicli war> formed partly in emenda- 
tion of tile Ganesian, and partly in (’pposiiion to liie New- 
tonian phdosophy. In tills phibisopny, the author retained 
the ('jirli'sian snotile miut».'r, with the vortices and univer- 
sal plenum ; and he- repre>ciued the universe as a machine 
that should procecti ;^or ever, by the laws oi meclianism, in 
the most pel h.’cr stau*, by an absolute inviolable necessity. 
After Newton’s philosophy was published, in lb87, Leib- 
nitz printed an essay un the celestial motions in the .Vet. 
Ernd. U>Hn, where he admits the circulaiit)n ot the ether 
with Dos Carles, and of gravity with Newton; thongli he 
has not reconciled these princijiles, nor shewn how gravity 
arose lioin the imjmlse of this ether, nor how to account 
for the planetary revolutions in iheir respective orbits. His 
system is also defective, as it does not reconcile the circu- 
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laiioii of the ether with the free motions of the comets in 
all directions, or with the obliquity of the planes of the> 
planetary orbits ; nor does it resolve other objections toi 
which the hypothesis of the vortices and plenum is liable. 

Soon after the period just mentioned, the dispute com- 
menced concerning the invention of the method of fluxions, 
which led Mr. Leibnitz to take a very decided j)art in op- 
position to the philosophy of Newton. From the goodness 
and wisdom of the Deity, and bis principle of a sujficieni 
reason y he concluded, that the universe was a perlect work, 
or the best that could possibly have been made ; and that 
other things, which are evil or incommodious, were per- 
mitted as necessary consequences of what was best : that 
the material system, considered as a perfect machine, can 
never fall into disorder, or require to be set right ; and to 
suppose that God interposes in it, is to lessen the skill of 
the author, and the perfection of his work. IJe expressly 
charges an impious tendency on the philosophy of Newton, 
because he asserts, tliat the fabric of the uidverse and 
course of nature could not continue for ever in it.s prcscmt 
state, but in process of time would require to be re-esta- 
blished or renewed by the hand of its flist framer. 'Fhe 
perfection of the universe, in consequence of which it is 
capable of continuing for ever by mecljanital laws in it.s 
present state, led Mr. Leibnitz to distinguish between the 
quantity of motion and the force of bodies ; and, whilst he 
owns in opposition to Des (hirtes, that the foimcr varies, 
to maintain that the quantity of force is for ever the .same 
in the universe ; and to measure the forces of bodies by the 
squares of their velocities. 

Mr. Leil)nitz proposes two principles as the foundation 
of all our krio\\ leilge ; the first, that it is impossible for a 
thing to be, and not to be, at the same time, wliicb, be says 
is the foundation of spec ulative truth ; and secondiv, that 
nothing is without a sulfii ient reason it should l>e so, 
rather than otherwise ; and by thi.s principle lie savs we 
make a transition from abstracted truths to natural philo- 
sophy. Hence he concludes that the mind is naturally 
determined, in its vtilitions and elections, by the greatest 
apparent good, and that it is impo.ssihle to innke a clioice 
between things perfectly like, wliicli he calls ituliscerni- 
bles ; from whence he infers, that two things porf<n!tly like 
could not have been produced even by the Deity himself: 
and one reason why lie rejects a vacuum, is because the 
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• parts of it must be supposed perfectly like to each other. 
For the same reason too, he rejects atoms, and all similar 
parts of matter, to each of which, though divisible ad infit 
niturn^ he ascribes a monads or active kind of principle, 
endued with perception and appetite. 'Fhe essence of sub- 
stance lie placjBs in action or activity, or, as he expresses 
it, Hi something that is between acting and the faculty of 
acting. He affirms that absolute rest is impossible, and 
holds that motion, or a sort of nisusy is essential to all ma- 
terial substances. Kach monad he describes as represen- 
tative ()1 the whole universe from its point of sight ; and 
yet he tells us, in one of his letters, that matter is not a 
substance, but a substantiatimy or phenomene hien fonde. 
From this metaphysical theory, which must be confessed 
too hypothetical to afford satisfaction, Leibnitz deduced 
iiiaiiy doirmas respecting the divine nature and operations, 
the nature of human actions, good and evil, natural and 
imiral, and other subjects which he treats with great sub- 
tlety> ;ind in a connected train of reasoning. 

I'lie trafislator of Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History ob- 
serves, that the progress of Arminianism has declined in 
Ciermany and several parts of Switzerland, in consequenc® 
of the intluence of the Leibnitzian andWolfian philosophy. 
J.eihnitz and Wolf, hy attacking that liberty of indif- 
ference, which is supposed to imply the power of acting 
not only without, but against motives, struck, he says, at 
the very foundation of the Arminian system. He adds, 
tliat the greatest possible perfection of the universe, con- 
sidercvi as the ultimate end of creating goodness, removes 
from the doctrine of predestination those arbitrary proce- 
dures and narrtiw views, with which the Calvinists are sup- 
posed to liave loaded it, and gives it a new. a more pleas- 
ing, and a more pliilosophical aspect. As the Leibnitzians 
laid down this great end as the supreme object of God’s 
universal dominion, j^ul the scope to which all his dispen- 
sations are directed, so they concluded, that, if this end 
was proposed, it must be accomplished. Hence the doc- 
trine of necessity, to fulfil the purposes of a predestination 
founded in wisdom and goodness; a necessity, physical 
and mechanical, in the motions of material and inanimate 
things; but a necessity, moral and spiritual, in the volun- 
tary determinations of intelligent beings, in consequence 
of prepoUent motives, which produce their eftects with 
certainry, though these effects be contingent, and by no 
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means the offspring of hii absolute and essentially immata** 
bb* iataliiy. 'I'hcse j)rinciple^, says the same wriier, are 
^vuieiuly apphoable to the ii»a:n doctrines of C^alvinisrn ; 
by them [)rt•df'^ull: tirjn is f auirmed, though modified with 
resjiect to its rtnisons and its cvid ; by them irresistible grace 
(irresistible in a moral sense) is maintained upon the hypo- 
thesis oi pi - pollent ni'^tives and a moral necessity ; the 
perse^ erance of the saints is also explicable upon tlie same 
system, by a scrit s of mor »! causes producing a series of 
moral elbcis. But Maclame adds, that the Leibnitzian 
system has .scarcely been embracred by any of the Knghsh 
Calvinists, i)eeause, as he supposes, they adhere firmly to 
tiieir tneoiogy, and bleiui no pliilosopbieal priiicijjles with 
their systt ni. 

Gibbon has drawn the charac ter of Leibnitz with great 
force and precision, as a man whose genius and studies 
have ranked liisnameuiih the lost philosophic names of 
his age and country ; hut he third;s his reputation, pt'i*- 
ha’)s, would have l)een mure pure and perm inent, if he 
lunl not aml)itiously grasped the whole circle ol human 
science. As a theologian, says Gil)bon (who is not, per- 
haps, the nuisi impartial judge of tiiiN suhject), lie succes- 
sively contended wuh the si ej)Ues, who believe too little, 
and wiin the papists wlio believe too much ; and with the 
heretic^, who believt* otherwise than is inenh atml by the 
Lutheran confession ot Vug>i)nrgh. ^ et tlu* philosopher 
betrayed his love of union and toleiation ; his f.iiih in re- 
veiatifjn w.is aeoincd, while lie pro\i‘d i!ie dVioitv by the 
principles ol iogu' ; ami in tin* defenc e »jt tlu* aitribiilt s 
and pr.A iiUmct; ot the Deny, lie* was sns|><-et\‘d of a sm ret 
corrC'.pond- nee with lus adver^ar\ ILi\le. 1 he* metaphs- 
sician e\ jiati ited ui the tiehls ot air; his pri^-e^tabiished 
harm eiv <d tiio s )iil ami brjdy might have provokml ilio 
jealousy of Lhiio , and his oplimism, the best of all possi- 
ble world', seems an idea loo vast hr -r morial mind, lie 
was a physician, in the* iaige and genuine sense of the 
word; like bis bretbreii, he amnsed liim v.iiji creating a 
globe; and bis o»- primitive* earth, lias not been 

useless to tiui last hypothesis of ILillon, winch preters the 
agency of lire to that ol water. “ I am not wortliy,” adds 
Gibbon, to praise the matiiematiciari ; but bis name is 
mingled it) all the problems anti tliseoveries of the times ; 
tht* masters of ilie art were his rivals or <iisciples; and it 
he borrowed from sir Isaac Newton, the sublime method ol 
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% fluxions, Leibnitz was at least the Pjometheus who impart- 
ed to mankind the sacred fire which he liad stolen from the 
gods. His curiosity extended to every branch of ctie- 
iiiistry, mechanics, and the arts ; and tlie thirst of know- 
ledge was always accompanied with the spirit of improve- 
ment. The vigour of his youth had been exercised in the 
scljools of jurisprudence ; and while he taught, he aspired 
to reform the laws of nature and nations, of Rome and 
Germany, d'he annals of Brunswick, and of the empire, 
of the ancient and modern world, were presented to the 
mind of the historian ; and he could turn from tite solution 
cd’ a prtjhlein, to tlm dusty parchments and harbaroiis style 
of tlu? records of the middle age. His genius was more 
nohly dirccr.ed to investigate the origin of iaiignages and 
natio'us ; nor eonld he assume the cliaracter of a gram- 
marian, without (ormifig the project of an universal idiom 
and al[)hahet . 'i'ln.va^ \ aritjus studies were olien interrnpied 
by the occasional [lolitics of the limes ; and Ids pen was 
always ready in tlie cause of the princes and patrons to 
whose servicv' lu’ was attached ; many hours were consumed 
iu a learned corrcspondcucc* with all Kuropc ; and the phi- 
losfjpher amused his Unsure in the composition of French 
and Latin poetry. Such an example may display the ex- 
tent and powms ‘)f the human understauding, hut even his 
powc'rs were dissipated bv the muliiplicity of his pursuits. 
He attempted more than he could finish ; he designed more 
tlian lie ('onld execuie : Ins imagination was lo > ea'^ily sa- 
tisiied with a l)old and rajtivi glance on the sidfieet, which 
he was impatient to leave, and l.eihnit/. may he compared 
lo those' hert eoi, whose empire has been lost in the ambi- 
tion of nniv(‘rsal coiiqnot.”' 

LLlGIl (C'll AiiiJ •>;, a naturalist and [liivsician of the 
s(‘V(‘!ue<Mith I'entnrv, was lioru at Grange, in Lancashire, 
lie entered in In?!', ol Hia/eu-nose colU'ge, Oxtord, and 
took a hacludor's deg^'e in arts, whence lie removed to 
(himhridge, and proceeding in tin' i’aeiilty of medicine, 
altt rwavds practisetl in I.ondon with ci>nsideriihle reputa- 
ticai. He was admitted a member of the royal society iu 

av H(‘ hdt ilie following works: M'he Natural 

History <d the (’omiiiesof l.iincashire, Cdieshire, and Der- 
byshire, I.ondun, 1700, folio, with [)lates. Into this 

‘ Ovn. Diet. — by il*’.— Itruckrr. — Halion’ii Oictiouaiy. — Gib- 

I’ ' r.s Mirvxllanf ou'! NN vi Diet, llibl.— Saxii Onuuu>l. 
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is incorporated the best part of the following publication 
‘‘ Phtbisiologia LanCiastriensis, cum tentamine pidloso- 
*phico de Mineralibus Aquis in eodem comitatu observatis,” 
London, 1694, 8vo. ‘‘ Exercitationes quinque de Aquis 
Mineralibus, Thermis calidis, Morbis acutis, Morbis iiiter- 
mittentibus, Hydrope,” ibid. 1697. “ History of Virginia/* 
drawn up from observations made during a residence in 
that countrvj London, 1705, 12mo. Of liis Natural His- 
tory of Lancashire,” bishop Nicolson speaks With great, 
a!)J, as Mr. Gougli thinks, deserved contempt. 'Lhe coins 
described in iliis book were left to Mr. Prescot of Catherine- 
hall, Canibridge. 'I’lie time of his death is not mentioned 
in any of the accounts we have seen of him.* 

LEIGH (Edwakd), a learned theological writer of the 
seventeenth century, the son of Henry Leigh, esq. was 
born at Sliawell in l.eicestershire, March 24, He 

had his grammatical learning under a Mr. Lee of Wal- 
shall in Sta/I'ordshire ; and when remo\ ed to Oxford, be- 
came a coninioner of Magdalen-hall, in 1616, tinder Mr 
William Pcmble, a very celebrated tnlor of that society. 
After completing his degrees in arts in I6j:;, he removed 
to the Middle 'i emple tor tint study of the law. During 
the violence of the plague in 162.), he took that ojiportu- 
nity to visit Fimiicc ; and on his return to tlie I'emple, 
added to his law studies those of divinity and history, in 
both whicii he attained a great stock of knowledge. He 
was in tact a sort ol Ly divine, and superior to many of the 
profession. About 1636, wc find him representing the 
borough of Stalidrd in parliament, when some oi’ liu; mem- 
bers of that, which was called the Long parliaintmt, had 
withdrawn to the king at Oxford. Mr. I.eiglfs sentiments 
inclining him to remain and to support the measures of the 
party in opposition to the court, he vvas afterwards ap- 
pointed to a seat in the assembly of divines, and certainly 
sat with no little propriety in one fespect, l)eing as ably 
skilled in matters of divinity and eeclesiastical hi.story as 
luost of them. He was also a colonel of a regiment in the 
parliamentary service, and custos rolnlorum for the county 
of .Stafford. He was not, however, prepared to approve of 
all the proceedings of the parliament and army ; and hav- 
ing, in Dec. 1648, voted that his majesty’s concessions were 
satisfactory, he and some others, who held the same opi- 


* Atli. Ox, vol. II,— Gough*# Tof)Og:r#phy.— Pultcnpy*# Sketches of Uotany. 



^nion, were turned out of parliament. From that time he 
appears to have retired from public life, and to have em- 
ployed his time in study. He died June 2, 1671, at 
ball Hall in Staffordshire, and was buried in the chancel of 
that church. His works, which afford abundant proofs of 
his learning and industry, are, I. “ Select and choice Ob- 
servations concerning the first tw'elve Caesars,” Oxon. 1635, 
8vo, Additions were made to this work both by himself and 
his son Henry, who published an enlarged edition in 1657, 
8vo, with the title of Analecta Caesarum llomanorum.” 
Two other editions, with farther improvements and plates 
of coins, &c. appeared in 1664 and 1670, 8vo. 2. “ 1 rea- 
lise of Divine promises,” Lond. 1633, often reprinted, and 
was the model of Clarke’s “ Scripliue Promises,” and other 
collections of the same kind. 3. Crilica Sacra, or the 
Hebrew words of the Old, and of the Greek of the New 
'I'estainent,” Lond. 1639, and 1646, 4to, atteiwards en- 
larged with a supplement, to 2 vols. folio. This was one 
of the books on which the late learned xMr. Bowyer bestow- 
ed great pains, and had filled it with critical notes. 4. 

“ A 'I'rcatise of Divinity,” ibid. 1646, 1651, 8vo. 5. “The 
Saint’s encouragement in evil times; or observations con- 
cerning the martyrs in general,” ibid. 1643, Svo. 6. “An- 
notations on all the New Testament,” ibid. 1650, folio. 

7. “ A philological Coinmemary ; or, an illustration of 
the most obvious and usehil words iu the Law, &c.” ibid. 
16.52, kc. 8. “ A System or Body of Divinity,” 1654, 
and 1662, folio. 9. “ dVeatise of Religion and Learning,” 
ibid. 16 36, folio, which not succeeiiing, was republished 
in 1663, with only the new title of “ Koelix consortium, or 
a fit coupmeture of Religion and l.earniiig.” U). “ Choice 
French Proverl)s,’' ibid. 1657, 1664, Svo. 11. “Annota- 
tions on the five poetical books of the Old Testament, viz. 
Job, P.salms, Proverbs, Kcc»esiastes, ami Canticles,” ibid. 
1637, folio. 12. “ Second considerations of the high court 
of Chancery,” 1658, 4iV 13. “ Kngland described,” 1659, 
8 VO, mostlv fioin Camden. 14. “ Choice observations on 
all t!ie kings ;i Kngland, from the Saxons to the death of 
Charics 1.” 1661, 15. ^ I'hree Diatribes, or Dis- 

courses, of travel, money, mui measuring, ^c.” 1671, 8vo; 
in another edition ii is called the “ Gentleman’s Guide.” 
16. “ 'i\vo Sermons,” on the magistrate’s anthoriiy, by 
Christ. Cariwrivght, B. 1 ). To these sir Kdward prchxcd a 
preface in vindication of his own character lor appearing 



in the assembly of divines. — This gentleman is by som^ 
writers called Sir Edward Leigii, but not so by Wood, nor 
« can we find any infoniration respecting his being knighted. 
In all Ills works, that we have seen, he is styled Edward 
Leigh, /[isg,' 

LEIGHTON (Alfxandfr), a Scotch divine, was born 
at E^dinburgh, in 1568, and educated in the university of 
that city, under the three tion of the |)ions and learned 
Mr. Rullock. In 1603 he took the degree of M, A. and 
was apjiointed professor of moral philosophy in his own 
college, a place whicli he enjoyed till the laureation of his 
class, in 1613. At that time he came to London, and 
procured a iecturesliip, whicli he enjoy ed till 1621^ wlien 
lie wrote two books, the one entitled “ ZioiEs Pica,” and 
the otlier, “ T he Looking-glass of tiic Holy W ar.” In 
the former of these books, h(‘ spoke not only with free- 
dom, but with rudeness and indecency against bishoj>s. 
calling them ‘‘men of blood,” and saying that wi^ do not read 
of a greater persecution and higher incligniti(‘s done towards 
God’s people in any nation tlian in this, since tin* cltTith of 
queen Elizabeth. He called the prelacy of the clmrch 
anti-christian, and declaimed vehemently against the ca- 
nons and ceremonies. He styled the (pn en a clanglitcr of 
Heth, and concluded with expressing )jis pity that so in- 
genuous and tractable a king .should he so monstrously 
abused by the bishops, to the undoing of liimselfand hi^ 
subjects. This hrongUt him under the vengiainci' of the 
star-chamber, and a iiune cruel sentence was probably 
never jmonounced or executed. After receiving sentence, 
he luatle his escape, but was st;on re-taken ami brought 
back to London. Historians havi* recorded the manner of 
his shocking punisliment in tlu'se words : “ lie was .<;c- 
verely whip|>ed before he was put in the pillory. 2. Peiiig 
set in the pillory, lie had one of his ears cut oil. 3. Gne 
side of his nose slit. 4. Branded on the ehet‘k with a red 
hot iron with the letters S S (a ^Awer of sedition). On 
that day sevcn-nighli his sores upon his back, ear, nose, 
and face, being not yet cured, lie was whi|)j)ed again at 
the pillory in Cheapside, and hatl the rc*maimler of his sen- 
tence executed upon him, by cutting oil* the other ear, 
slitting the other side of his nose, anti branding the other 
clieek.” Tiiis happetied in 1630, Granger lias recovered 

1 Atb.Ot.v;). U — Fu!!*:j'» Woi"Uits — 



o memoir of him by wliicli it appears that he practised as 
a physician in the reign of James 1. and that he was inter- 
ilicted the practice of physic by the college of physiciansf 
as a disqualified person. He alledged in bar to this pro- 
hibition, tiial he had taken his doctor’s degree at Leyden, 
under professor Heurnius. It was then objected to him, 
that he had taken priest’s orders, and being asked why he 
did not adhere to the profession to which he had been or- 
dained, he excepted against the ceremonies, but owned 
himself to be a clergyman. Still persistingrto practise in 
London, or within seven miles of that city, he was cen- 
sured “ tan(}uam mfamisy'' he having before been sentenced 
in the siar-chambcn- to lose his ears. But in this account 
there.* is some inaccuracy. He did not lose his ears until 
Jb30, and then un(lerv\ent his long imprisonment ■* . 

Be this as it may, after eleven years imprisonment in 
the Kleel, he was set at liberty by the [larlianient, 1640, 
and appointed kee{)er of Lnmbelh-palace, wliich at that 
lime was made use of as a state prison. There he re- 
mained till 1644, vvlu n he died rather insane of mind from 
the hardships he had suiTered. He has no works extant, 
except lho^e already mentiijned. He was the father of 
archbishop l.eig..ton, the subject of the next article.* 

LLIGH LON (Ib)HMir), some time bisho|> of Dunblane, 
and afterwards archbishop of Cikogow, son to the pre- 
ceding, was born at London in I6i;>, but educateil at the 
university of Ldinbnrgh, where his labmis were not more 
conspicuous than his pietv and luimble temj)er. Ii^^ after- 
wards spent sume time in Lrance, parlicuiarly at Dowav, 
where some of his relations livi’d. ( )ur accounts, hvuvcver, 
of his early years, are va ry imperlect. .Ml wa* know with 
certainty of the per;o<l before us i<, that when he had 
reached his thirtieth year, in Into, he was seliled in Seot- 
land, according to the presbylerian ioriti, as minister of 
tlie parish of New bottle, near Ldinluirgh. Here he 


♦ U was Dr. I.oi^laon r«'ciiivetl 

senteiu:-: lliat ;ncbt)islio(» I.rtud, then 
lu courl, is said to hav(* l.ikt'n otT iiis 
iiiitl rfMirnrd thunk', to <Jim1. 
This Mory hjs*l:>t cn ated in all the 
Histories of t!»o tiiuo, and wheit.cr 
tini* or n>>l, must have, if <.n]y a enr- 
Tctit report, adiied heavily to his u»- 

• Brook’s Lives of ths Buritaus.— 
O'raugtT. 


|>oj>u!.ii ily. 1 s nre itself, how- 
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iinpiessinu on the miUv'ts uf a prMip'e 
already UUj;iil to be dej'a' I'tird w.ih 
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vetigeanoe wineh ft 11 tipno St atV'od, 
Laud, aud la'ily on ti.e honse'.f. 
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remained several years, and was most assiduous in 
charging the various duties of his oftice. He did not, how^ 
^ver, conceive it to be any part of that oftice to add to 
the distractions of that unhappy period, by making the 
pulpit the vehicle of political opinions. His object was 
to exhort his parishioners to live in charity, and not to 
trouble themselves with religious and political disputes* 
But such was not the coiiiiiion practice ; and it being the 
custom of the presbytery to inquire of the several l)retl)ren, 
twice a year, “ whetlier they had preached to the times 
For God's sake,” answered Leighton, “ when all my 
brethren preach to the times, sutler one poor priest to 
preach about eternity.” Such moderation could not fail 
to give ofl'ence ; and finding liis labours of no service, he 
retired to a life of privacy. His mind was not, however, 
iiuiiftercnt to what was passing in the political world, and 
he was one of those who dreaded the downfall of the ino- 
iiarcliy, and the subsequent evils of a republican tyranny, 
and having probably declared his sentiments on these sub- 
jects, he was solicited by his friends, and particularly by 
liis brother, sir Klisha l.eighton, to cliange his connexions. 
For this he was denounced by the presbyierians as an apos- 
tate, and welcomed by the episcopalians as a convert. In 
his first outset, however, it is denied that he was a thorongii 
presbyieriaii, or in his second, entirely an episcoi)iilian ; 
and it is certain that bis becoming the latter could not bo 
imputed to motives of ambition or interest, for episcopacy 
was at this time the profession of tlie minority, and ex- 
tremely unpopular. His design, however, of retiring to 
a life of privacy, was prevented by a circumstance which 
proved the high opinion entertained of his integrity, learn • 
ing, and piety. Tlie oftice of principal in the university 
of Ktiinl)iirgli liecoming vacant soon after Leighton’s re- 
signation of his ministerial charge, the magistrates, who 
had the gift of presentation, unanimously chose him to 
fill the chair, and pressed his acceptance of it by urging 
that he might thereby be of great service to the church, 
without taking any part in public measures. Such a mo 
live to a man his moderation, was irresistible; and ac- 
cordingly he accepted the offer, and executed the dutie* 
of liis office for ten years with great reputation. It was 
the c ustom then for the principal to lecture to the students 
of theology in the Latin tongue; and Leighton’s lectures 
deiocred at this period, which are extant both in Latin 
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and English, are very striking proofs of the ability and as- 

I siduity with which he discharged this part of his duty. 

After the death of the king, Dr. Leighton sometimes# 
visited London during the vacations, but was disgusted 
with the proceedings there, and particularly conceived a 
dislike to the conduct of the imlepenclents as well as to 
their form of church-government. He made several ex- 
cursions, likewise, to Flanders, that he might observe the 
actual state of the Romish churcli on the spot, and carried 
on a correspondence with some of his relations at Doway, 
who were in popish orders; hut with the exception of 
some Jansen ists, of whom he entertained a favourable 
opinion, his general aversion to popish divines and po- 
pery appears to have been increased by Ins ex})erience 
abroad. 

When Charles II. after the restoration determined to 
establish episcopacy in Scotland, Dr. Leighton war> per- 
suaded to accept a bishopric. Tnia Ids presbyterian 
biogra[)hors seem to consider as a part of liis conduct 
which is not to be reconciled wiili his general character 
for wisdom and caution. 'I'hey deilnce, however, from 
the following circumstances, tliat he did not enter cordially 
into the f)ian, and was even somewhat averse to it. “ He 
eliose ilie most obscure and least lucrative see, that of 
Dunblane ; he disapproved of the feasting at the time of 
consecration, and ]>iainly testified against it ; he objected 
TO the title of Lord ; he*^ refuser! -lo accompany the otlier 
Sctjtcli bisho[)s in their pompous entry into Edinburgh. 
He ha^teio'ii to Dmihlane; ilid not acee[>t ul the invitation 
lo parliament, and almost the oidy time he took Ins seat 
there was for Uie j)urpose of urging lenity toward the pres- 
bvieri.ms ; he dtue^ted all violent measures; persecuted 
no man, uphraicunl no man; hail linU^ correspondence 
wirli Ins firethren, and incurred their deep resentment by 
ids rt'serve and '•trii tMess; avknowieilgcd that Rrovidence 
fruvviieil both on ihe • (‘licme and the iii>ti uinents ; and 
confined himself to Ins diocese.'’ 

All tlds ni ght be true, and yet not interfere with the 
conclusion, tiiat Dr. Leighton saw nothing in the charac- 
ter and ollico of a bishop which could hinder tiie success 
of the gospel ; on liie contraiy, bishop as he was. for 
wbicli these biographers cannot forgive 1dm, he exidbiicd 
such an example of pious diligence as could not he ex- 
ceeded \)v the divines of anv church ; and although during 
VoL. XX. I. 



his holding this see, the presbyterians were persecuted 
with the gfeatest severity in other dioceses, not one indi-# 
^ vidual was molested in Dunblane on account of his religious 
principles. But as he had no power beyond his own bound- 
aries, and could not approve the conduct of Sharp and others 
of his brethren, he certainly became in time dissatisBed 
with his situation, and it is possible he might be so with 
himself for accepting it. In an address to bis clergy, in 
1665, not four years after bis settlement at Dunblane, he 
intimated to them that it was his intention to resign, as- 
signing as a reason, that he was weary of contentions. 

Before taking this step, however, he had the courage to 
try the effect of a fair representation of the state of matters 
to the king, and notwithstanding his natural diffidence, 
went to London, and being graciously received by Charles, 
detailed to him the violent and cruel proceedings in Scot- 
land *, protested against any concurrence in such measures; 
declared that being a bishop he was in some degree ac- 
cessary to the rigorous deeds of others in supporting epis- 
copacy', and requested permission to resign his bishopric. 
The king heard him with attention, and with apparent sor- 
row for the stale of Scotland ; assured him that lenient 
measures should be adopted, but positively refused to ac- 
cept his resignation. Leighton appears to have credited 
his majesty’s professions, and returned home in hopes that 
the violence of persecution was over; but, finding himsell 
disappointed, he made a second attempt in 1667, and was 
more urgent with the king than before, although still with- 
out effect. 

It may seem strange that Leighton, who was so disgusted 
with the proceedings of his brethren as now to think it a 
misfortune to belong to the order, and who had so earnestly 
tendered his resignation, should at no great distance <>f 
time (in 1670) be persuaded to remove from his sequestered 
diocese of Dunblane, to the more important province of 
Glasgow, This, however, may Ijc accounted for to his 
honour, and not to the discredit of the court which urged 
him to accept the archbishopric. The motive of the king 
and his ministers was, that Leighton was the only man 
qualified to allay the discontents which prevailed in the 
west of Scotland ; and Leighton now thought he might 
have an opportunity to bring forward a scheme of accom- 
modation between the Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
which had been for years the object of his study, and tlie 
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wish of his heart. The king had examined this scheme* 
jnd promised his aid. It had all the features of mode- 
ration ; and if moderation had been the characteristic of * 
either party, might have been successful. Leighton wished 
that each party, for the sake of peace, should abate some- 
what of its opinions, as to the mode of church-government 
and worship ; that the power of the bishops should be re- 
duced considerably, and that few of tlie ceremonies of 
public worship should be retained; that the bishop should 
only be perpetual moderator, or president in clerical as- 
semblies; and should have no negative voice; and that 
every (jnestion should be determinetl by the majority of 
presbyters. Both parties, however, were too much exas- 
perated, and too jealous of each other to yield a single 
point, and the scheme came to nothing, lor which various 
reasons may be seen in the history of tlie times. The 
only circumstance not so well accounted for, is that 
Charles II. and his ministers should still persist in retaining 
a man in the higli office of bishop, whose plans they dis- 
liked, and who formed a striking contrast to his brethren 
whom tliey supported. 

Disappointed in liis scheme of comprehension, arch- 
bishop Leighton etuleavourcd to execute his office with his 
usual care, doing all in his power to reform the clergy, to 
promote piety among the |>eoplc, to suppress violence, and 
to sonthe the minds of the presbyterians. For this last 
purpose he held conferences with them at Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Kdinburgh, on their principles, and on his scheme of 
accommodation, but without effect. The parties could not 
be brought to mutual indulgence, and far less to religious 
concord. Finding his new situation therefore more and 
more disagreeable, he again determinetl to resign his dig- 
nity, and went to Lon(lt)n for that purpose in the summer 
of ir>73. The king, ahhough he still refused to accept his 
resignation, gave a written engagement to allow him to 
retire, after the trial of anbther year ; and that time being 
expired, and all hope of uniting the different panics having 
vanished, his resignation was accepted. Me now retired 
to Broadhurst, in Sussex, where his sister resided, the wi- 
dow of Edward Lighlmaker, esrp and here he lived in 
great privacy, dividing bis time between study, devotion, 
and acts of benevolence, with occasional preaching. In 
1679 he very unexpectedly received a letter, written in 
the king’s own hand, requesting him to go to .Scotland aud 
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promote concord among the contending parties, but it doc, 
not appear that he complied with his majesty’s pleasure. 
It is certain that he never again visited Scotland, nor inter- 
meddled with ecclesiastical alFairs, but remained quietly in 
his retirement until near his death. I'his event, however, 
did not take place at Broadhurst. Although he had en- 
joyed this retirement almost without interruption for ten 
years, he was unexpectedly brought to London to see his 
iViends. 'Lhe reason of this visit is not very clearly ex- 
plained, nor is it of great importance, but it appears that 
lie had been accustomed to express a wish that lie might 
die from home, and at an inn ; and this wish was gratified, 
for he died at the Bell-inn, in Warwick-lane, far apart 
from his relations, wliose concern, he thought, might dis- 
compose his mind. He was confined to iiis room about a 
week, and to his bed only three days. Bishop Burnet, and 
other friends, attended liini constantly during this illness, 
and witnessed liis tranquil departure. He expired Feb. I, 
U>8 t, in tiie seventy-first year of his age. By his express 
desire, hivS remains were convex cd to Broadhurst, and in- 
terred in the cluireli ; and a motinment of plain niarhl(‘, 
iiiserilied with his name, office, and age, was erected at 
the expetire of liis sister. 

Archbishop Leighton is ( clebrated by all wiio have writ- 
ten his life, or iiK ulenially noticed him, as a striking ex- 
ample of nnfcigtieil piety, extensive learning, and nn- 
bouiuied iilnoaliiv. Lverv period of his file was marked 
with sufistantiiil, priident, imo'^teiitat ions idiarity ; and that 
he might fie ena'thed t(» cm[)!«>v tii> wealtli in this \v.i\, 
he pv.ictis<‘(i tin.] arts of Irugaliiy in fiis own concerns. Ifij 
en'}o\ ed so'iit: property fn/io ii?'» farfier, iuil liis income as 
bi^liop of Duiiblaiu* was onl\ Jot*/., and as al(:hbi^lJop ol 
(ihi.-iginv alxnit ‘1 Oo/. ; vet, besitU*s bis gifts of charity da- 
ring ins file, he fduinied an exhibition in the collcgt' <>1 
Koinbnrofi at the expenre of 160/. and three more in the 
coliece of Cila>gow, at the e^penct* of too/, ; and gave 
30o/. for the maintenance of four paupers in St. Nicliola> *» 
liospitid. He also lieqnraihed at last tlie whole ot lii'^ 
reniiiinnig property to ciiariiahie purposes. His library 
and Mss. he lelt to the ste c)f Dunlilane. His love 
retirement we iiave often mentioned ; hec arried it pcrliapi 
to an excess, and it certainly unfitted him for the 
active duties ot ids higli .station. Alihongh a prelate, 

seemed to iiave c(msitlcrt‘d himself as more a 



parish priest, and his diocese a large parish, He was not 
ihade for the times in which he lived, as a public character* 
''I’hey were loo violent for his gentle spirit, and impressed • 
him with a melancholy that checked the natural cheerfnU 
ness of liis temper and conversation. As a preacher, ho 
was admired beyond all his contemporaries, and his works 
liave not yet lost their popularity. Some of them, as his 
“ Commentary on St. Peter,” have been often reprinted, 
but the most complete edition, including many pieces ne- 
ver before published, is that which appeared in 1808, in (i 
vols. 8vo, with a lite of the author by the Rev. G. Jer- 
nient. Of this last we have availed ourselves in the pre- 
ceding sketch, but must refer to it for a more ample ac- 
count of the cliaractcr aiul actions (jf this revered predate. * 
LELAND, or LAY LON DE (John), an eminent English 
antiquary, was born in London, in the beginnirtg ot tlie 
sixteenth century, but in what parish or year is uncertain, 
lie was bred at St. RanTs school, under tlu^ famons W illiam 
Lilly. Ilavifig lost both his paremts in his infancy, ho 
l\)nnd a foster-father in one Mr. 'Thomas Myles, who both 
maintained him at school, and sent him.th(Mice to Christ’s 
college, in Cambridge. Of this society, it is said, lie be- 
came fellow ; yet, it is ( ertain that he afterwards removed 
to Oxford, and spent several years in All Souls college, 
wiiere he [)rosecuted his studies with great assiduity, not 
only in the Greek iiml Latin tongues, but in the Saxoii 
and Welcli, the ancient languages of liis country. For 
farther improvement lie travelled to Paris, wlu ro he had 
tlie conversation and instruction of Biuiams, Faber, Paulus 
yEmilius, Riiellins, and Francis Sylvius; iiy wliose assist- 
ance he not only perfe< tt^l himself in the Latin and Greek 
tongues, but learned Frencli, Italian, and Spanish. He 
also improved liis natural diposition to poetvv. On his 
return home he entered into ln>iy orders, and lieing esteemed 
an accomplished scholar, king Henry VI II. made him one 
of his chaplains, gave Aim the leeiory of Popehng, Po- 
pering, or IVpling, in tiie maiadies of Calais, a|>pointed 
him his library-keeper, and by a commission ilatod 1 >8 L 
dignified him with the title of his antiquary. By this com- 
mission his majesty laid his commands on him to make 
search after “ England’s antiquities, and perus<* the libra- 
ries of all cathedrals, abbies, priories, colleges, cScc. and 

l ifi!, AH abort*. — lturi)€l'f Own l inie'. — Lalup's H t. of ^ ' 
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places where records, writings, and secrets of antiquity 
vrere reposited.” For this purpose he had an honourable 
* stipend allotted him, and obtained, in 1536, a dispensa- 
tion for non-residence upon his living at Popeling. Being 
now at full liberty, he spent above six years in travelling 
about England and Wales, and collecting materials for the 
history and antiquities of the nation. He entered upon 
his journey with the greatest eagerness ; and, in the exe- 
cution of his design was so inquisitive, that, not content 
with what the libraries of the respective houses afforded, 
nor with what was recorded in the windows and other mo- 
numents belonging to cathedrals and monasteries, he 
wandered from place to place where he thought there were 
any footsteps of Uoman, Saxon, or Danish buildings, and 
took particular notice of all the tumuli, coins, inscriptions, 
&c. In short, he travelled every where, both by the sea- 
coasts and the midland parts, sparing neither pains nor 
cost ; insomuch that there was scarcely either cape or bay, 
haven, creek, or pier, river, or cordlnence of rivers, 
breaches, washes, lakes, meres, fenny waters, mountains, 
valleys, moors, heaths, forests, chaces, woods, cities, bo- 
roughs, castles, principal manor- places, monasteries, and 
colleges, which he had not seen, and noted, as lie says, a 
whole world of things very memorable. 

Leland not only sought out and rescued antique inoim- 
menu of literature from the destructive hands of time, by 
a faithful copy and register of them, but likewise saved 
many from being despoiled by the hands of men. In those 
days the English were very indifferent and negligent in tliis 
particular: they took little heed and less care about these 
precious monuments of learning ; which, being perceived 
by foreigners, especially in Germany, young students were 
frequently sent thence, who cut them out of the books in 
the libraries^ and, then, returning home, published them 
at the press of Frobenius, and other printers. This pil- 
ferage, together with the havockinade of them at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries, was observed by our antitjuary 
with great regret ; and he wrote a letter to Cromwell, then 
secretary of state, begging l»is assistance to bring to light 
many ancient authors buried in dust, and sending them to 
the king’s library. His majesty was truly sensible of the 
indefatigable industry and labour of his antiquary, and on 
his return from his travels in 1542, presented him to the 
rich rectory of Hascly, in Oxford;ihire, and the year fol- 
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Jewing gave him, by the name of John Leland, scholar, 
and king’s chaplain, a canonry of King’s college, now 
Christ Church, in Oxford ; and, about the same time, the* 
prebend of East and West Knowle, in the church of 
Sarum. In 1545 he lost the canonry of Christ Church, 
upon the surrendry of that college to the king, and had 
no pension allowed him in the lieu of it, as other canons 
had, yet as he is said to have been otherwise provided 
for,” it was probably at this time that the prebend of East 
and West Knowle was given him. In 1545, having digested 
into four books that part of his collections which contains 
an account of the illustrious writers in the realm, with their 
lives and monuments of literature, he presented it to his 
majesty, under the title of A Newe Year’s Gifte with 
a scheme of what he intended to do farther For that 
purpose he retired to a house of his own, in the parish of 
St. Michael le Querne, London ; where he spent near six 
years in digesting and bringing into form and order, the 
immense collections he had with so great assiduity amassed 
together. It ap[)ears by a letter of his published by 
Hcarne, that he was desirous of procuring an able assistant, 
but we are not informed whether be .snc(;eeded. It is cer- 
tain that some assistance was necessary ; for though he was 
a person of a clear judgment, and of great insight, to dis- 
cern the difference “ between substantial and superstitious 
learning,” notwithstanding these and other natural endow- 
ments of his mind, it is no wonder this double labour, this 
augaean task, to realize these undigested heaps, should 
overpower the strength of his constitution, and the spirits 
submit to what nature could no longer support. This was 
the fate of Leland ; and by this unfortunate event an end 
was put to his labours, a fata) stop to the satisfaction he 
was anxious to give to his kiug and country.” 

King Henry died Jan. 28, 1547, and probably the great 
concerns of stale had for some time slackened the attention 
of the court to his labours. Bayle suggests that the court 
(lid not pay Leland his stipend, and gives this as a plausible 
reason for his misfortune; but as we are told by his con- 
temporary, bishop Bale, who had a better opportunity to 

• This was, lo give a map of Kng- books as thi're are shires in Kn^iantl 
liinil on a siver plate ; a descripliun v»f and Wales, viz. fifty ; a survey of the 
the same within twelvemonths; where- British isUr^, in six btx^ki ; and. tliially^ 
in would he restored the anoient names an aco.uuU of the nobility of F.ngland, 
of places in Britain ; with the autiipii- in three. lmv)ks, 
ties or civil history of it j in as many 
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know his history, that he was a man entirely abstracted from 
the world, pecuniary considerations could scarce be the 
object of his views. However, to whatever prunary or se- 
condary cause his disorder may be assigned, he feil into a 
deep melanclioly, and, in a short tinie after, was totally 
deprived of his senses. 

His distemper being made known to Kdward VI. his ma- 
jesty, by letters patents, dated March 5, 1550, granted 
the custody of him, by the name of John Laylond, junior, 
of St. MicMaei\s parish in Ic Querne, clerk, to his brother 
John Liiylond, senior ; and, for his maintenance, to receive 
the prohts of Hasely, Popeling, and his Salisbury prebend 
above- mentioned. In this distraction he continued, vvilh- 
oiit ever recovering his senses, two years, when ti}e disor- 
der put a period to his life, April IS, 1552. He was in- 
terred in the church of St. Miciiael le Querne, uhicli stood 
at the west end of Cheapside, between the conduit there 
and Paternoster-row ; but, being burnt in the grt‘at tire of 
1666, the site of it was laid out to enlarge the street. 

This event, as his illness before had, was deemeti a na- 
tional misfortune, greatly lamented by contemporaries, 
and by succeeding ages. On his demist-, ladand's papers 
were sought after by persons of tlu; lirst rank and learning 
in the kingdom. King ildvvard, awart- of their value, com- 
mitted them to the custody of sir Joliii Cheke, his tutor, 
who probably would have made some impcjrtarU use of them 
had he not been hindered by thcconfusions \^hich followeii 
the death ot nis sovereign. Sir John, being then obliged 
to go aljroad, left four folio volumes ol t.i-l.md's coll(*ctinns 
to Humphrey Purefoy , es(|. and these defended to Burton, 
the author of the Ilist*>ry of Leicestershire, who obtained 
possession also of eight oih(*r vj)lumes of Lehuurs MSS, 
called his “ Itinerary,’* all whn h he depositeil, in 
in the Bodleian library. 7’be only other portion of Ice- 
land’s MSS. is in ihe Cottonian collection. Of all these, 
Holinshed, Drayton, Camden, iVigdale, Stowe, Lam- 
bard, Battely, VV(;od, ^e. &(:. liaye made much use in 
their historical rc^ear(;lles ; but we cannot too deeply re- 
gret that the autior did not live to execute his own plans. 
His collection'^ w'cre in trntli hut fahores inccpti^ begun, nut 
completed. In that light he mentions them himself in an 
addjress to archbishop Cranmer, intreating the favour ol 
that prelate’s protection of bis indigested papers. Vet in 
this imperfect state they have been justly deemed a national 
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^treasure, have always been consulted by our best anti- 
* quaries, and their authority is cited as equal, if not su- 
perior to any, in points that concern antiquities. Dr. Tan-* 
ner had once Formed a plan For publishing Leland’s papers, 
but various avocations prevented him : at length Hearne 
undertook the task, and produced those two invaluable 
collections, the Itinerary,” and ‘‘ Collectanea,” both too 
well known to require a more minute description. To 
these may be added a work nut so well edited, Com- 
inentarii de scriptoribus Britannicis,” Oxon. 170y, 2 vols. 
Svo. (See Anthony IIai.l.) Some unpublished MSS. still 
remain, and it appears that Leland had prepared a large 
work entitled i)e Antiquitatc Brilannica, sive, Historia 
Civilis.” It also appt‘ars that he had made large collec- 
tions towards the antiquities oF London, but these have 
long been lost to the public, as well as bis quadrate table 
on silver, mentioned in the preceding note, and the “ De- 
scription ot Kngland,” which he said would be published 
in twelve montlis. * 

LKLANJ) (John), an eminent writer in defence of 
Christianity, was born at Wigan, in Lancashire, Oct, 18, 
ir.f)L Soon alter, bis father, who bad liveil in good re- 
pnte for many years, being involved in pecuniary dilB- 
c’ultics, gave up his elVccts to his creditors, and removed to 
Dublin. Finding liere an opporinnity for settling in busi- 
ness, he sent over For his wife and family oF three sons, 
and was enabled to sujiport them in a decent manner, 
rfohn, the subject oF this memoir, was his second son, and 
when in his sixth year, which was before they leFt Eng- 
land, as our account states, he met with a singular niisFor- 
inne. He was seized with the small pox, which proved oF so 
malignant a kind that his life was tlespaired ot ; ami when, 
contrary to all expectation, he recovered, he was found 
to be deprived oF his understanding and memory, which 
last retained no traces oF what he had been taught. In this 
slate he remained a year, when his Faculties returned ; but 
having still no remembrance of the past, he began anew 
to learn liis letters, and in this his second education, made 
so quick a progress, and gave such ptooFs of superior me- 
mory and understanding, that his parents resolved to breed 
him up to one of the learned professions. In th-is. From 

' l.ivc55of rdaiJcJ, and Wood, 177 J, I \o!s, Sro, ediud by Mr. Hud 

drsfoid, kc-rpri- of the Aihiijolcau library. 
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their situation in life, they probably had not much choice, 
from the great expenses necessary to law or physic ; and 
‘this, with their religious principles, induced them to de- 
cide in favour of divinity. He was therefore educated for 
the ministry among the dissenters ; and having first ex- 
hibited his talents to advantage in a congregation of dis- 
senters in New- row, Dublin, was, in a few months, in- 
vited to become joint-pastor with the Rev. Mr. Weld, to 
which office he was ordained in 1716. As he entered upon 
this station from the best and purest motives, he discharged 
the duties of it with the utmost fidelity ; and, by indeta- 
tigable application to his studies, he made at the same 
time such improvements in every branch of useful know- 
ledge, tliat he soon acquired a distinguished reputation in 
the learned world. In 1730 I'iiidal published hi.s “Chris- 
tianity as old as the Creation,” and although several excel- 
lent answers appeared to that impious work, Mr. Lcland 
was of opinion tliat much remained to be said, in order to 
expose its fallacious reasonings and inconsistencies. Ac- 
cordingly he first appeared as an author in 1733, by pub- 
lisliing “An Answer to a late book entitled ^ Christianity 
as old as the Creation, &c.’” in 2 vols. In 1737 he em- 
barked in a controversy with another of the same class of 
\tcriters, Dr. Morgan, by publishing “ The Divine Autho- 
rity of the Old and New Testament <asscrted against the 
unjust aspersions and false reasonings of a Book entitled 
‘ 1^116 Moral Philosopher/ ” I'hc iearnirig and abilities 
displayed by Mr. Lcland in these publications, and the 
setuce vn\a\cU be reuAered V>\ ibem xo ihe CbnsUau cause, 
procured liiin many marks ol respect and esteem from per- 
sons of the higliest rank in tlie established ebureb, as well 
as from the most eminent of bis dissenting brethren j and 
from the university of Aberdeen he received, in the most 
honourable manner, the degree of D. D. In 17 12 Dr. 
Lcland published an answer to a pamnhiet entitled “ (?iiris- 
tianity not founded on Argument;” and in 1753 be dis- 
tinguished himself still further a.s an advocate in behalf of 
Christianity, by publishing ‘‘ Ketlections on the late lord 
Bolingbroke’s Letters on the .study and use of History; 
especially so far as they relate to Christianity and the Holy 
Scripting s.” It is said to have been with some reluctance 
that he was persuaded to exert himself upon this occasion ; 
for although, as he himself observe.s, no man needs make 
an apology for using his best endeavours in defence of 
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Christianity when it is openly attacked, yet he was appre- 
hensive that his engaging again in this cause, after having 
done so on some former occasions, might have an appear- 
ance of too much forwardness. But these apprehensions 
gave way to the judgment and advice of his friend, the late 
Dr. Thomas Wilson, rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook; and 
in complying with his recommendation, he performed an 
acceptable service to the Christian world, and added not a 
little to the reputation he bad already acquired. 

Dr, Leiand being now justly considered a master in this 
branch of controversy, at the desire of some valu'dble friends 
he sent to the press, in 17 54, “ A View of the principal 
Deistical Writers that have appeared in England, in the 
last and present century, with observations upon them, 
ike. In several letters to a friend.” This friend was Dr. 
AVilson, to whom the letters were sent by the author, in 
the form in which they appear. When the work was ready 
for the press, the copy was so little esteemed that no book- 
seller would give more than 50/. for it; on which Dr. Wil- 
son generously printed a numerous edition at his own 
risque, and the subsequent editions sold with great rapidity 
and profit. The design of this work was to give some idea 
of the productions of the deistical writers, and of the seve- 
ral schemes which they have advanced, as far as the cause 
of revealed religion is concerned. He afterwards published 
a supplement relating to the works of Mr. Hume and lord 
Bolinghroke, and this was followed by a third volume, com* 
prclicndiiig the author’s additions and illustrations, with a 
new edition of Uefteclions upon lord Bolinghroke' s Let- 
ters,” The whole of this work is now comprised ii\ 

two volumes ; it secured the author general public appro- 
bation, and encouraged him to continue his exertions to a 
very advanced age. Accordingly, when he was upwards 
of seventy years old, he published, in 2 vols. 4to, The 
advantage and necessity of the Christian Revelation, shewn 
from the state of religion in the ancient heathen world, 
especially with respect to the knowledge and worship ot 
tie one true God; a rule of moral duty, and a state of 
future rewards and punishments,” &c. This work was af- 
terwards reprinted in two volumes, 8vo. Dr. Leiand died 
in his seventy-fifth year, on the 16th of Janu iry 1766 ; he 
was distinguished by considerable abilities, and very exten- 
sive learning; lie had a memory so tenacious, that he waa 
often called “ rf»e w'alking library.” After his death a collec- 
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tion of his sermons was published in four volumes octavOf 
with a preface containing some account of the life, charac- 
fter, and writings of the author, by the Rev. Dr. Isaac 
Weld, who preached his funeral sermon at the meeting in 
Eustace-street, Dublin, of which Dr. Leland had for in?iny 
years been the pastor. The extensive circulation ol infidel 
writings about twenty years ago, induced the Rev. Dr, 
W. L. Brown, principal of Marislial college, Aberdeen, to 
superintend a new edition of the “ View of the Deistical 
writers,” 171)8, 2 vols. 8vo, to which he added an excel- 
lent “ View of the Present Times, with regard to religion 
and morals, and other important subjects.” * 

LELAND (Thomas), a learned divine and translator, 
the son of a citizen of Dublin, was horn in that city in 1722. 
I'he first rudiments of classical education he received at 
the school kept by the celebrated Dr. Sheridan, whose ta- 
lents and success in i’onning excellent scholars, were tlien 
well known. Jn 1787 lie entereil a pensioner in 'rrinity 
college; and in 1741 was elected a scholar ; commenced 
baclielor of arts in 17 i-2, and was a candidate for a fellow- 
ship in 1745, in which he failed at this lime, but succeeded 
the following year by the unanimous voice of tiu* electors. 
On being thus placed in a state of independence, he did 
not resign himself to ease and indolence, but vvas conspi- 
cuous for the same ardent love of knowledge which ap- 
peared in the commencement of his stJiJics, and was pre- 
dominant throughout his whole life. In 1 748 he enti*red 
into holy orders, ami froiii a deep sense of the importance 
of his profession, drew up a discourse “ On the helps and 
iiiipediments to the actjuisition of knowledge in religions 
and moral subjects,” whi< li was much atimired at that lime, 
but no cojiy is now to lie found. In 1754, in eonjunct on 
with Dr. John Stokes, he published, at the desire of the 
university, an edition <d’ the “ Orations of Demosthenes,” 
with a Latin version anil notes, ^which we do not find men- 
tioned 1)y any of otir classical bibliographers, except Har- 
wood, who says it is in 2 vols. l2mo. In I75i) Dr. Leland 
published the first volume of his English “ Translation ol 
Demosthenes,” 4to, with notes critical and historical ; the 
second volume of which appeared in 1761, and the third in 
1770. Tiiis raised his reputation very high as a classical 

* as above, and funeral sermon, — in Hritish Biogra- 

grnpby, vol, X. 



scholar and critic, and public expectation was farther gra- 
tified in 1758 by his “ History ol the Life and Reign of 
Philip king of Macedon, the father of Alexander,” 2 vots. 
4to. His attention to the orations of Demosthenes and 
iEschines, and to Grecian politics, eminently qualified 
him for treating the life of Philip with copiousness and ac- 
curacy. After this he proceeded with translations of Aes- 
chines, and the other orations of Demosthenes, In 1762, 
he is supposed to have written, although he never formally 
avowed it, the ingenious historical romance of “ Long- 
sword, earl of Salisbury.” 

In 176!^, he was appointed by the board of senior fellows 
©f 7Vii)ity college, professor of oratory. His course of 
study, and the labour he had bestowed on liis translations, 
had furnished him with a perspicuous and energetic style, 
which he displayed both in the professor’s chair and in the 
pulpit,* being the most admired preacher of his time in 
Dublin ; nor was he less esteemed for his talents as a con- 
troversial writer, of which he now afforded a specimen. 
Bishop VVarburton having noticed in his “ Doctrine of 
Grace,” the argiimt nt used by infidel writers against the 
divine inspiration of the New restament, from its want of 
purity, elegance, &c. o[)poseAl this opinion by some of his 
own which appeared etjually untenable; namely, 1. That 
the evangelists and apostles, writing in a language, the 
knowledge of which had been miraculously infused, could 
he masters of the words only, and not of the idioms ; and 
therefore must write barbarously. 2. ^i'hat eloquence 
not any real quality ; but something merely laniaslic;d 
and arbitrary, an accidental abuse ot human speech, f/. 
That it bail no end but to deceive by the appearance ol 
vehement invvaid persuasion, and to pervert the judgment 
by inflaming the passions ; and that being a deviation trom 
tin* principles of logic and metaphysics, it was trequently 
vicious. Dr. Leland quickly perceived the danger of these 
positions, and in 1?64 published “ A Dissertation on the 
principles of human Kloquence ; with particular regard to 
the style and composition of the New 'restament ; in w liicli 
the observations on tliis subject by the lord bishoj) of Glou- 
cester, in his discourse on the Doctrine of Grace, are dis- 
tinctly considered ; being the substance of several lectures 
read in the oratory school of Trinity college, Dublin,” 4io. 
h\ this he refuted Warburton’s positions in a candid and 
liberal manner, but was attempted to be answered by Dr 
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Hurd (without his name), in a manner grossly illiberal 
and unmanly, from which Dr. Hurd could derive no other 
advantage* than that of flattering Warburton ; and from 
the manner in which he notices his controversial tracts 
(See Hurd, vol, XVIII. p. 342) in the latter part of his 
life, it would appear that he was himself of this opinion. 
Dr. Leland published a reply to Dr. Hurd, in which, by 
still preserving the dignity of the literary character, he 
gained, in incinners as well as argument, a complete vic- 
tory over his antagonist. 

In 1765, through tlie suggestion of Dr. Leland, the uni- 
versity of Dublin bestowed on Dr. Johnson their iiighest 
honour, by creating him doctor of laws, a favour which he 
acknowledged in a letter to Dr. Leland, which may he 
seen in the last edition of Boswell’s Life. In 1768, Dr. 
Leland was appointed chaplain to lord 'i'owusend, lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland ; and his fritnuls entertained hopes that 
his merits would have raised him to the episcopal bench ; 
but he obtained only in that year the prebend of Ilath- 
inichael, in the cathedral church of St. Patrick, Dublin, 
united with the vicarage of Bray, both of small value, but 
tenable with his fellowship. In 1773, appeared his “ His- 
tory of Ireland, from the invasion of Henry II. with a pre- 
liminary discourse on the ancient state of that kingdom,’* 

3 vols. 4to. The merit of tliis work has h(?cMi disputed by 
critics. It may be pronounced, howe\ er, an elegant sketch 
of Irisli history, and calculated for common use ; but he 
appears to have taken no pains to consult original materials, 
and therefore lias In onglit very little accession to our know- 
ledge of Iri^ii affairs. 

Dr. Lelarui’s oilier pidditalions in his life-time were 
only a few occasional sermons, of greater merit as to man- 
ner and matter thati the three \olumes of sermons printed 
after liis death, which liave th<! disadvantage of not being 
prepared for the press. He died in 1785. His fauu? rests 
on his Life of Philij),” his “ Dcmostliones,” and his “Dis- 
.sertation upon Elotpience.” I’iie “ Life of Pliili|),’* says 
an eminent living scholar, “ contains many curious re- 
searches into the princijjles of government esial>lislicd 
among the leading slates of Greece ; many sagacious re- 
marks on their intestine discords ; many exact di'^m ijitions 
of their most celebrated characters; together with an ex- 
tensive and correct view of those subtle intrigues, and those 
ambitious projects, by which Philip, at a favourable crisis, 



gradoaWy obtained an unexampled and fatal mastery over 
the Grecian republics. In the translation of “Demos- 
thenes,” Leland unites the man of taste and the man of^ 
learning; and shews himself to have possessed, not only 
a competent knowledge of the Greek language, but that 
clearness in his own conceptions, and that animation in 
his feelings, which enabled him to catch the real meaning, 
and to preserve the genuine spirit of the most perfect 
orator that Athens ever produced. Through the Disser- 
tation upon Eloqucuce,*’ and the Defence” of it, we see 
great accuracy of erudition ; great perspicuity and strength 
of style ; and above all, a stoutness of judgment, which, 
in traversing the open and spacious walks of literature, dis- 
dained to be led captive.” * 

Le LONG. See LONG. 

LKLY (Sir PKTiiK), a most capital painter of the reign 
of C'harles IL was born at Socst, in Westphalia, in 1617 . 
His family name was Vaiider Vaas ; but from the circum- 
stance of his father, who was a captain of foot, being born 
in a perfumer’s shop, whose sign was a lily, and receiving 
the appellation of captain Du Lys, or Lely, our artist ob- 
tained it as a proper name. He was first instructed in the 
art by Peter Grebbcr, at ilaerlein ; and having acquired a 
very considerable degree of skill in t^xeciition, be came 
to England in 1 ( 341 , and commenced portrait-painter. 
After the restoration he was appointed siate-painter to 
Charles IL and continued to hold that oftice with great re- 
putation till his death, which happened in 1680 . He was 
seized fiy an apoplexy while painting a portrait of the 
duchess of Somerset, aud died iiistantiy, at the age of 
sixty- three. 

Though Lely’s talents, as an artist, do not entitle him 
to hold a rank ecjual to that tilled by his great predecessor, 
Vandyke, yet they justly claim very great respect and ad- 
miration. He fell sliort of Vandyke in two very essential 
parts of portraiture, vi^. taste and expression. It is in 
parts only that he wrought with taste : in the ringlets of th« 
hair, for instance; seldom in the actions of his figures, 
and scarcely ever in the tout- ensemble of his pictures. As 
to the expression of his portraits, it is almost entirely 


' 13fe prefixed to hi* “ S<»niion».” — F.urop. Mag.foi Aucu'>t — NichoU’# 
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described, at least in those of Ids females, by uJiat the poet 
lias said, that he 

on animated canvas stoic 

Tlie sleepy eye that spoke llie. melting soul,” 

Tlie consequence is, tlnit individual expression, the verv 
essence of portrait -painting, is lost sight of ; and a ceriani 
air of general resemblance is seen in them all. Yet Lely’s 
pictures, by the jnastcry of his execution, and his skill of 
imitation, where he pleased to employ it, will ever com- 
mand admiration. He possessed the art of tlattery more 
than most artists ; and no doubt by that secured the appro- 
bation of hrs coiUcnij)oraries, and consequently grtxiL jirac- 
lice. He acquired a very considerable fortune, of which 
he employed a large [)ortion to furnish himself with a col- 
lection of pictures and drawings, d'hese, at his d(‘aih, 
wore sold by auction, and were so numerous, that lorry 
ilays were consumed in tin* sale ; and the prodnci amounted 
to 26,000/.; besides which, he left an estate ho had pur- 
chased, of 9oO/. per annum. Among his more! < eU'bratv d 
pictures in this country, are the serii‘sof bcantit^s at W ind 
sor; a remarkabh* pii:iur(‘ of Charles i. and heails ol’ tin 
duke of York, and lady Llizabeth, at Siondionsi^ ; several 
portraits in the gallery at Althorp; the dukt? of J>evon 
shire’s, lord Pomiret’s, * 

LEiMKKY (Nicoi..\.s), a celeiu’ated elienri-t, was born 
Nov. 17, 1645, at Kouen in Normandv, of which parlia- 
ment his fathc’r was a proctor, ai!^! ot tin* reloriued reh- 
gion. Having received a Miitai)le iMlucation at ilie ))lar4M>l- 
his birth, he was j)nt appreniiee to un apotluu ary, wiio was 
a relation ; hut, tindiiig in a ■'lioii uuu* that lii . ula^ter 
knew little fjf cliemisirv, he left limi in !• « :.), and waait to 
imt)rove himseif in tliat art at ihuis, wIkmi* Ijc applied to 
Mr, (ilazer, then deinon^traior of cliemisirv in iln‘ royal 
gardens; but as Mr. ClaziT was one ( f tiuj^f' protessors 
who are full of obv,cure ideas, ami was also jar from being 
commnnitative, Lemerv staved whh him (jiily two months, 
and then proceeded to travel throngh f ranett in (jin/st of some 
better masters. In this rcsolntnjn he wtmr to .Mont jielior, 
wfiere he contimu'd three v<'ars with Mr. VtM irani, an apotlic- 
carvg w ho gave him an opportniuty of jx'rformlne stw eral che- 
mical operations, and ol reading lectures also to sonut ol 
bis s( bolars. By these means he maile sncli advance* iii 
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chemistry, that in a little time he drevyr all the professors 
I of physic, as well as other curious persons at Montpelier^ 
to hear him ; having always some neW discoveries, whiclf 
raised his reputation so high, that he practised physic in 
that university without a doctor’s degree. 

In 1672, having made the tour of France, he returned 
to Paris, where he commenced an acquaintance with Mr. 
Martyn, apothecary to monsieur the prince ; and mak- 
ing use of the laboratory which this apothecary had in the 
hotel de Cond<5, he performed several courses of chemistry, 
wliic-h brought him into the knowledge and esteem of the 
prince. At length he provided himself with a laboratory 
of his own, and might have been made a doctor of physic, 
but his attachment to chemistry induced him to remain an 
apothecary, and his lectures were trequented by so great 
a number of scholars, that he had scarce room to perforin 
his operations. Chemistry was then coming into great 
vogue in that metropolis ; and Lemery contributed greatly 
to its advancement, by treating it in a simple and perspi- 
cuous manner, divesting it of the jargon of mysticism in 
which it had been liitherto obscured, and, l)y the dexterity 
of his experiments, exhibiting the facts which it discloses 
to the comprehension of every understanding. By these 
means he established stich a character for superior che- 
mical skill, as en;:blcd him to make a fortune by the sale of 
Ills preparations, which were in great request both in Paris 
and the provinces. One article in particular was the source 
of great protit, namely, the oxyd, or, as it was then called, 
the magislery of bismuth, and known as a cosmetic by the 
name of Spanisli white, which no other person in Paris 
knew liow to jirepare. in 1{)7.> lie jndilished his “ Cours 
de Chymie,” which was received with general approbation 
and applause, and passed through numerous editions : in- 
deed seldom has a work on a subject of science been so po- 
pular. It sold, says Fontenelle, like a novel or a satire; new 
editions followed year after year , and it was translated into 
Latin, and into various modern languages. Its chief value 
consisted in the clearness and accuracy with which the pro- 
cesses and operations were detailed : the science was not 
yet sufficiently advanced for a rational theory ot them. 
Indeed he seems to have worked ratlier with the view of 
directing apothecaries how to multiply their preparations, 
tlian as a philosophical chemist ; and liis materials are not 
arranged in the most favourable manner for the lusiruclion 
VoL. XX. M 



of beginners in the science. Nor did he divulge the whole 
of his pharmaceutical knowledge in this treatise ; he kept 
rile preparation of several of his chemical remedies secret, 
in order to obtain the greater profit by their sale. 

In 1681 his traiKpiillity began to be disturbed on account 
of his religion; and he received orders to quit his employ. 
At this time the elector of Brandenburgh, by Mr. Spaii- 
heim, his envoy in France, made him a proposal to go to 
Berlin, with a promise of founding a professorship in che- 
mistry for him there ; but the trouble of transporting bis 
family to such a distance, added to the hopes of some ex- 
ception that would be obtained in his favour, hindered him 
from accepting that offer, and he was indulged to read 
some courses after the time limited by the order was ex- 
pired; but at length, this not being suffered, he came to 
England in 1688, where Charles II. gave him great encou- 
ragement. Yet, as the face of the public affairs here ap- 
peared not more promising of quiet than in Fi ance, he re- 
solved to return thither, though without being aVile to 
determine what course he shouki then take. 

In this dilemma, imagining tliat the title of doctor of 
physic miglu procure him .some tranquillity, he took that 
degree at Catni a’)out the end of the \ ear ; and, repair- 
ing to Paris, h.id a grcMl deal oi* }>u^ini:ss for a Nvhilc% 
but the edict ofNani^'. l)emg revoked in h-s he was Im-- 
bid to p’-actise his proie^ioon, as uadi as other prore.slants. 
He read, however, two courses ot clKnid^'liy afterwards, 
under some pf^werl’nl protections ; imcl having no longer 
courage lo supjiort ids reegious r>rmciplcs, entered into 
tiie iP.mish cdiurcii, in the l)(‘ginning of I non. '1 ids change 
provured idm a Inil right to praci ise phvsic, and having 
ol)tai{H;d rhe kmifs letters for ludding his course ot clie- 
udstry, ;n;d tor ihesaie ol his inedu du‘s, although not now 
an apoihecarv, what u itii his pupils, his jialieuts, and the 
sale of lus Ci.emical secrets, he made considerable gains. 

I pun ihe‘ iuvivai of the ri»yal airadeiny of sciences, in 
1699, he iiKuie associate chemist, and at the end ot 
the year h.:came a jn nsionai V. In l7o7 he began lo feel 
the infirmities of and Imd a slight attack of apoplexy, 

which not being sn seveif.‘ as to funder him trom going 
rd>road, he attended tlie academy lor a considerahlc lime, 
but at length being coniined to lies liouse, he resigned ln'< 
pensif>narv's place. Another .stroke of apopU \v tn 
after seven chyys, put a period to his life June 19, at llid 



age of seventy. His principal works are, 1. The Gouts 
« de Chymie” before mentioned. 2. “ An universal Phar- 
macopoeia.” 3. Diet. Universel des Drogues simples, 
a very useful work. 4. A Treatise of Antimony ; con- 
taining the ciiemical analysis of that mineral,” which in- 
volved him in a controversy with an anonymous critic, in 
which he was not very successful. ’ 

LEiVIERY (Louis), son of the preceding, was born at 
Paris in January 1677^ and was intended for the profession 
of the law ; but he had imbibed from the pursuits of his 
father so great a taste for those sciences, that he entered 
the faculty of medicine of his native city, and received the 
degree of doctor in *1698. Two years afterwards he was 
admitted into the academy of sciences, and in 1708 he 
delivered lectures on chemistry in the royal garden. In 
17 10 he was appointed piiysiciaii to the iloteUDieu, a post 
which he occupied during the renuiinder of his lite. In 
1712 he obtained the rank of associate in the academy, and 
succeeded his father as pensionary in 17 15. lie purchased 
the oHlce of king’s physician in 1722 ; and in that capacity 
he accompanied the infanta of Spain on her return Iroin 
France, whither she had gone with the view of being mar- 
ried to Louis XV. Soon after his return to Paris he was 
honoured by the cpieen of Spain with the title ot her con- 
sulting physician. In 1731 he was appointed professor of 
chemistry in the lan al garden, in the pl^ce of GeoliVoy. 
At a suhseejuent period he became particularly attached to 
the establishment of the duchess of Brunswick, whom he 
frequently visited in the palace of Luxembourg ; aud he 
likewise obtained the patronage of the princess ol Conti, 
in whose hotel he regularly passed a parlot every day, and 
there composed several of tlte chemical papers which he 
read before the academy of sciences. These papers treat 
of the subjects of iron, ol nitre, and some other salts, of 
vegetable and animal analyses, of the origin and formation 
of monsters, &c. He died on June 9, 1743, and the loss 
of him was much regretted; for to the mild and polished 
manners of the gentleman, he united great sincerity and 
constancy in his attachments, and sentiments of liberality 
and generosity in all his proceedings. 

In addition to the papers published in tlie Memoirs of 
the academy, he left the following works ; 1 . “ Frait^ des 
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Alimens/' Paris» 1702, which was frequently reprinted, 
^nd greatly augmented by Bruhier, in the edition of 1755, < 
2 vols. 12mo. 2. Dissertation sur le Nourriture des Os,’' 
Paris, 1704, 12mo. He likewise published three letters 
on the generation of worms in the human body, in oppo- 
sition to the treatise of Andr^’, with whom a sharp contro- 
versy was carried on upon this topic. * 

LE MOINE. See MOINE. 

LE MONNIER. See MONNIER. 

LEMOS {Thomas de), a celebrated Spanish Dominican, 
was born about 1550, of an illustrious family at llivadavia, 
in Gallicia. He detended so forcibly the doctrine of the 
Thomists, on grace, in opposition to the opinions of Mo- 
lina, that he was sent with Mvarez, by the general chap- 
ter of his order, held at Naples, 1600, to support this doc- 
trine against the Jesuits at Rome, anti excited the famous 
disputes held in the congregations de Auxiliis, assembled 
in that city under pope Clement VTIl. and Paul V. in 
which he had the principal part. 7'his made him so cele- 
brated, that the king of Spain oifered liim a bisliopric ; but 
he refused it, being contented with a pension, and <lie(l at 
Rome, August 23, l 62.'% aged eighty-four, in the convent 
de la Minerve. He lost Ins sight ihree years before. 
Many of his writings on the subject of grai e remain, com- 
posed during the congregation de Anxiliis; and a very 
minute journal of what passed then% |)rinU‘d at Rlnmu'', 
under the name of Louvain, 1702, lol. lie also compiled 
a large work, entitled ** Panoplia Graiiiv/’ 2 vols. fol. 
printed at Beziers, under the name of Leige, 1676 * 

LENFANT (James), a learned Frcmh uiit(*r in the 
eighteenth century, was horn at Bazoc'hes, m Beausse, 
April 13, 1661. He was son of Paul i.enfain, minist('r ar 
Chatillon, who died at Marbourg, in June 1686. He studied 
divinity at Saumur, where he lodged at the house of James 
Cappel, professor of Hebrew^, by whom he was always 
highly esteemed; and afterwards went to Geneva, to con- 
tinue his studies there. Leaving Geneva towards the end 
of 1683, he went to Heidelberg, where he was ordained 
in August, 1684. He discharge<i the duties of his function 
there with great reputation as cha|)lam of the electress 
dowager of Palatine, and pastor in ordinary to the Frentjh 
church. The descent of tlie French into tlic Palatinate, 
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however, obUged b\m to depart from Heidelberg in I68S. 
Two tellers which he had written against the Jesuits, and 
which are inserted at the end of his Preservatif,” ren- 
dered it somewhat hazardous to continue at the mercy of 
a society whose power was then in its plenitude. He left 
the Palatinate, therefore, in October 1688, with the con- 
sent of his church and superiors, and arrived at Berlin in 
November following. Though the French church of Ber- 
lin had already a sufficient number of ministers, the elector 
Frederic, afterwards king of Prussia, appointed Mr. Len- 
fant one of them, who began his functions on Easter-da}^, 
March the 21st, 1689, and continued them thirty-nine 
years and four months, and during this time added greatly 
to his reputation by his writings. His merit was so fully 
acknowledged, as to be rewarded with every mark of dis- 
tinction suitable to bis profession. He was preacher to the 
queen of Prussia, Charlotta-Sophia, who was eminent for 
lier sense and extensive knowledge, and after her death he 
became chaplain to tlic king of Prussia. He was coun- 
sellor of the superior consistory, and member of the French 
council, wliicli were formed to direct the general affairs of 
that nation. In 1710 he was chosen a member of the so- 
ciety for propagating the gospel established in England ; 
and March the 2d, 1724, was elected member of the aca- 
demy of sciences at Berlin. In 1707 he took a iourney to 
Holland and England, where he had the honour to preach 
before queen Anne ; and if he had thought proper to leave 
Ills church at Berlin, for which he had a great respect, he 
might have had a settlemtmt at London, with the rank of 
chaplain to her majesty. It) 17 12, he went to Helmstad ; 
in 1715 to Leipsic ; and in 1725, to Breslaw, to search 
for rare books and manuscripts necessary for the liistories 
which he was writing. In those excursions he was ho- 
noured with several valuable materials from the electress 
of Brunswic-Lunebourg, princess Palatine; the princess 
of Wales, afterwards Caroline queen of Great Britain ; 
the count de Fleming; mons. Daguesseau, chancellor of 
Frimce; and a great number of learned men, both pro- 
testants and papists, among the latter of whom was tiiC abbti 
Bignon. It is not certain whether he tirst formed the de- 
sign of the Bibliotlieque Germanique,” uhich began 
in 1720 ; or whether it was suggested to him by one of the 
society of learned men, which took the name of Anony- 
inous; but they ordinarily met at his house, aud he was a 
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frequent contributor to that journal. When the king of 
Woland was at Berlin, in the end of May and beginning of 
June 1728, Mr. Lehfant, we are told, dreamt that he was 
ordered to preach. He excused himself that he was not 
prepared ; and not knowing what subject he should pitch 
upon, was directed to preach upon these words, Isaiah 
xxxviii. 1. “ Set thine bouse in order, for thou shalt die, 
and not live.” He related this dream to sonic of his 
friends, and although not a credulous man, it is thought 
to have made some impression on him, for he applii d with 
additional vigour to finish his “ History of the War of the 
Hussites and the Council of Basil.” On Sunday July the 
25th following, he had preached in his turn at liis church ; 
but on Thursday, July the 29th, he had a slight attack 
of the palsy, which was followed by one more violent, of 
which he died on the 7th of the next month, in his sixty- 
eighth year. He was interred at Berlin, at the foot of the pul- 
pit of the French church, where lie ordinarily preached since 
1715, when his Prussian rnajesty afipointed particular mi- 
nisters to every church, which before were served by the 
same ministers in their turns. His stature was a little be- 
low the common height. His eye was very lively and pe- 
netrating. He did not talk much, hut always well. When- 
ever any dis])ute arose in conversation, he spoke without 
any heat; a proper and delicate irriny was the only weapon 
he made use of on such occasions. He loved company, 
and passed hut few days without seeing some of his friends. 
He was a sincere friend, and remarkal)li- for a disinterested 
and generous di.spcisition. In preachiitg, his voice was 
good ; his pruniiiieiation distinct and varied ; his style 
clear, grave, and elegant without afT<*ciation ; and he en- 
tered into the true sense of a text with great force. His 
publications were numerous in divinity, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, criticism, and polite literature. T hose which are 
held in the Jiighcst estimation, are his Histories of the 
Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basil, each in 2 vols. 
4to. These are written with great ability and inipartialiiy, 
and they ahf)nn(l with interesting facts and curious re- 
searches. Lenfant, in conjunction with M. Beausobre, 
published “ ITie New T'estament, translated from the ori- 
ginal Greek into French,” in 2 vols. 4to, with notes, and 
a general preface, or introduction to the reading of the 
Holy .'^criptures, useful for students in divinity. He is 
known by tiis “ De inquireuda V^critatc/’ which is a 



translation of Malebranclie’s “ Search after TrutA 
“ 'I’he History of Pope Joan “ Poggiaiia ; or, the Hfe^ 
character, opinions, &c. of Pojrgio the Florentine, with 
the History of the Republic of Florence,” and the above- 
mentioned History of the Wars of the Hussites,” Utrecht, 
17.'3i, 2 vols. in 4to, dedicated by his widow to the prince 
royal of Prussia. This was the last work in which our 
author was engaged. He had revised the copy of the first 
volume, and was reading over that of the second, when he 
was seized with the apoplexy- But for this it appears to 
have betMi his intention to continue his History to about 
1460. To this History is added monsieur Beausobre’s 

Dissertation upon the Adamites of Bohemia.”* 

LKNG (John), a learned English prelate, was born at 
Norwich in 1665, and educated at 8t. PauPs school, Lon- 
don, whence he removed to Catlierine-hall, Cambridge ; 
and took his degrees of A. B. in 16S6, A. M, 16L30, and 
B. D. lGii8. He was, in 1708, presented to the rectory of 
Beddington in Surrey, by sir Nicholas Carew, hart, who 
had been his pu|)il ; and he was appointed chaplain to king 
George 1. who also promoted him to the see of Norw'icli 
in 1724. He died (3ct. 26, 1727, of the small-pox, which 
he caught at the coronation of George 11. lie lies buried 
in the (diiareli of St. Margaret, Westminster, whore is a 
monument to his memory. Richardson, in his coniimiation 
of Godwin, calls him a man of the lirst-rate genius and 
abilities. In 1605, he published two of the comedies of 
Aristojjhanes, the “ Plutiis” and “ Nubes,” Cir. ^ Lat. 
.Svo, w'ith notes; and in 1710 preached tlie sermons at 
Boyle’s lecture, wliich arc printed, as are a sot of his ser- 
mons preached at runhridge, and a few others upon occa- 
sional suhiects. He was eilitor also o( one ot the must 
inagniliceiit and correct editions of ‘‘ Terence,” that primed 
at Cambridge in 1701, 4to. For this he consulted thirteen 
manuscripts, and nianv ancient editions, and enriched the 
work with critical notes, imd a dissertation Do rati one 
et licentia inetri Terentiani.” It was reprinted at ram- 
bridge, in octavo, 1701 and 1723, which last Dr. Hurwomi 
thinks the best editon. Dr. Leng correeiecl and re\ UNCtl 
the sixth edition of sir Roger L’Estrauge's irHiisiaiion of 
Cicero de Ofticiis, an employment which we are >urpri/,ed 
he should have undertaken, who could with more case and 
elegance have given a nevv one.* 

* Uibl. Germauif^uc, vi»1. XVl. ami XXI. — Niroroii, v.>?s. IX. and X.— Gen, 
^ NicUwls’s Uuwycr. — Lysvua's Huviious, 
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LENGLET DU FRESNOY (Nicholas), a voluminous ^ 
^jFrench writer, was born October 5, 1674, at Beauvais. 
He entered the Sorbontie, as a'Student, under M. Pirot, a 
celebrated doctor of that house ; but, being convicted of 
having privately obtained from this gentleman's bureau, 
some papers relative to what was then transacting in the 
Sorbonne, respecting Maria d’Agreda’s ‘‘ Mystical city of 
God,” and having published, 1696, a ‘‘ Letter addressed 
to Messieurs the Syndics and doctors in divinity of the 
faculty of Paris,” concerning this censure, M. Pirot ex- 
pelled him. Lenglet then went to the seminary of St. 
Magloire, entered into sacred orders, and took his licen- 
tiate’s degree, 1703. He was sent to Lisle, 1705, by M. 
Torcey, minister for foreign affairs, as first secrctiiry for 
the Latin and French languages, and with a charge to 
watch that the elector of Cologn’s ministers, who were 
then at Lisle, might do nothing against the king’s interest; 
and was also entrusted by the elector with the foreign 
correspondence of Brussels and Holland. When Lisle was 
taken in 1708, Lenglet obtained a safeguard for the elec- 
tor of Cologn’s furniture and properly from prince Kugene. 
Having made himself known to that prince through M. 
Hoendorf, he desired the latter to tell bis highness, that he 
would give up the memoirs of the Inrendants for lifty pis- 
toles, which the prince sent him ; but he wrote to M. Hoen- 
dorf eight days after, to say that the papers hatl been seized 
at his house by the minister’s order, and kept the money. 
He discovered a conspiracy formed by a captain at the 
gates of Mons, who liad promised not only to deliver ii[) 
that city, but also the electors of Cologn and Bavaria, who 
had retired thither, for a hundred thouhand piastres, l.en- 
glet was arrested at the Hague for his “ Memoirs sur la 
Collation des Canonicats de Tournay,” which he had pub- 
lished there, to exclude the disciples of Jansenius from 
this collation ; but he obtained bis liberty six weeks after, 
at prince Eugene’s solicitation. After his return to France, 
the prince de Cellemare’s conspiracy, which cardinal Al- 
beroni had planned, being discovered in Dec. 17 18, he was 
chosen to find out the number and designs of the conspi* 
rators, which he did, after receiving a promise that none 
of those 80 discovered siiould be sentenced to death ; this 
promise the court kept, and gave Lenglet a pension. In 
1721, he went to Vienna, pretending to solicit the removal 
pf M. Ernest, whom the Dutch had made dean of Tournay ; 
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^ul having no orders from France for the jotirncy, was ar- 
rested at ytrasburgh on hU return, and confined six monthji 
in prison. This disgrace the abb6 Lenglet attributed to 
the celebrated Rousseau^ whom he had seen at Vienna, and 
from whom he had received every possible service in that 
city ; and thence originated his aversion to him, and the 
satire which he wrote against him, under the title of Eloge 
historique de Rousseau, par Brossette,*’ which that friend 
of Rousseau’s disavowed, and the latter found means to 
have suppressed in Holland, where it had been printed, 
in 1731. Lenglet refused to attach himself to cardinal 
Passioiiei, who wished to have him at Rome, and, indeed, 
he was so far from deriving any advantage from the favour- 
able circumstances he found himself in, or from the power- 
ful patrons which he had acquired by his talents and ser- 
vices, that his life was one continued series of adventures 
and misfortunes. His passion was to write, think, act, and 
live, with a kind of cynical freedom ; and though badly 
lodged, clothed, and fed, he was still satisfied, while at 
liberty to say and write w»hat he pleased ; which liberty, 
however, he carried to so great an extreme, and so strangely 
abused, that he was sent to the bastille ten or twelve times. 
Lenglet bore all this without murmuring, and no sooner 
found himself out of prison, than he laboured to deserve a 
fresh confinement. The bastille was become so familiar to 
him, that when Tapin (one of the life guards) who usually 
conducted him thither, entered his chamber, he did not 
wait to hear his commission, but began himself by saying, 
Ah ! M. Tapin, good morning!” then turning to the 
woman who waited upon him, cried, “ Bring my little 
bundle of linen and snuff directly,” and followed M. Tapin 
w'ith the utmo>t cheerfulness. This spirit of freedom and 
independence, and this rage for writing, never left him ; 
he chose rather to work and live alone in a kind of garret, 
than reside with a rich sister, who was fond of him, and 
offered him a convenient apartment at her house in Paris, 
with the use of her table and servants. Lenglet would 
have enjoyed greater plenty in this situation, but every 
thing would have fAtigued him, and he would have thought 
regularity in meals quite a slavery. Some have supposed 
that he studied chymistry, and endeavoured to discover the 
philosopher’s stone, to which operations he desired no wit- 
nesses. He owed his death to a melancholy accident ; for 
jgoing borne about six in the erening, Jan. 15| 1755, after 
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having dined with his sister, be fell asleep, while reading a 
#iew book whicli had been scnit him, and fell into the fire. 
The neighbours went to his assistance, but too late, his liead 
being almost entirely burnt. He bad attained the age of 
eighty-two. The abbe Lenglet’s w'orks are numerous *, their 
subjects extremely various, and many of them very extrava- 
gant. Those which are most likely to live are his, M4- 
thode pour ctudier I’Histoire, avec un Catalogue des prin- 
cipaux Historiens,” 1 J vols. ; Metbode pour etudier la 
G^ogiapliie,” with maps ; Histoire de la Pbilosophie 
Hermciique,” and Tablettes Chronologiques de T His- 
toire Uuiverselie,” 1744, two vols. An enlarged edition 
of this work was published in 1777. His “ Chronological 
Tables” were published in English, in Svo. It is a work of 
great accuracy, and of some whim, for he lays down a 
calculation according to which a reader may go through an 
entire course of universal history, sacred and prolane, in 
the space of ten years and six months at the rate ol six 
hours per day. * 

LENNAR D (Sampson), an English writer, was reflated 
to Sampson Lcnnard, who married Margaret baroness 
Caere, and of whom honourable mention is made in Cam- 
den’s Britannia. In early life he followed the profession of 
arms, and was attached to sir Philip Sidney, with whom 
he fought at the battle of Zntphen. He was afterwards 
distinguishetl as a man of letters, and published various 
translations from the Latin and French, particularly Per- 
rin’s ‘‘History of the Waldenses Du Plessis Mornay’s 
“ History of Papacie and Charron “ On Wisrlom.” He 
was of son)e note as a topographer, and of cotisiderahle 
eminence as a herald, having been, in the latter part of 
his life, a member of the college of arms. Some of his 
heraldical compilations, which are justly esteemed, (see 

Catalogue of the Harleian MSS.”) are among the manu- 
scripts in the British Museum. He died in August lt>33, 
and was buried at 8t, Bennet’s, Paul’s Wharf. Mr. Gran- 
ger received this brief memoir of Lennard, from Thomas 
the late lord Dacre.^ 

LENNOX (Charlottk), a lady long distinguished for 
her genius and literary merit, and highly resj)ectcd by 
Johnson and Richardson, was born in 1 7 JO. Her father, 
colonel James Ramsay, was a field-ofiicer, aiid licutenant- 

* Mrirrri — Diet. Hiht. — Nierron, to], XVII, iu art. Dufrfisnoy. 

* Oiai)|(cr. — Noble’s CyiUjje gf Arms, 
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igovernor of New- York, who sent her over, at the age o£ 
fifteen, to Englaiul, to an opulent aunt, \)ut whom, on her 
arrival, she found incurably insane. The father died soon 
after, leaving his widow (who died at New York in Aug. 
1765), and iliis daugliter, without any provision. Who 
Mr. Lennox was, or when she married, we have not been 
able to learn, and, indeed, very little is known of her 
early hislory by lier few surviving friends, who became ac- 
cjuaintetl with her only in her latter days. We are told, 
tljat hum the death of her father she supported herself 
by her literary talents, which she always employed use- 
fully. 

Siie published, in 1751, “The Memoirs of Harriot 
Stuart,” aiul, in 1752, ‘‘ The Female Quixote.” In the 
latter of those novels, the character of Arabella is the 
counter-part of Don Quixote ; and the work was very 
faxonrably received. Dr. .Johnson wrote the dedication to 
the eari of Middlesex. In the following year she published 

Sliak(?sj»e MIC illustrated, ” in 2 vols. 12ino, to which she 
afterwards ailded a third. Tins work consists of the novels 
and histories on which the plays of Shakspeare are founded, 
collected and translated from the original authors : to which 
are addovi critical notes, censuring the liberties which 
Shakspeare has generally taken with the stories on which 
bis f)lavs are founded. In I75u, Mrs. Lennox published, 
“Idle M ( inoirs oi the Countess of Berci, taken from the 
French,” 2 vols. rimo; and, “ Sully ’s Memoirs,” trans- 
lated, 2 vols. 4to; which have since been frequently i*e- 
priuK'd in Svo, and are executed with no small ability. 
In 1757, she translated ** d’he Memoirs of Madame Main- 
tenon.” In 175S, she produced “ Philander, a Dramatic 
Pastoral,” and “ Henrietta,” a novel of considerable merit, 
2 vols. I2m<»; and, in 1760, with the assistance of the 
earl of Cork and Orrery, and Dr. Johnson, she publish- 
ed a translation of “ Father Briimoy’s Greek Theatre,” 3 
vols. 4to ; the merit of which vanes materially in diderent 
parts of liie work. In 1760-1, she published a kind of 
Magazine, under the name of the “ Ladies Museum,” 
which extended to two volumes, octavo, and seems to havo 
been rather an undertaking of necessity than choice. Two 
years after, she published ‘‘ Sophia, a Novel/’ 2 vols« 
12mo, which is inferior to her earlier performances; and, 
after an interval of seven years, she brought out, at Co* 
vent-garden theatre, ‘‘The Sisters, a Comedy,” taken 
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from'' her novel of Henrietta, which was condemned on tbj 
j first night ol its appearance. In 17715, she furnished Drury- 
lane theatre with a comedy, entitled, ‘‘ Old City Man- 
ners.’’ Her last performance, not inferior to any of her 
former in that species of composition, was Euphemia, a 
Novel, rt vols. 12 mo. In 177 5, we f\nd Dr. John- 

son assistinu her in drawing up proposals for an edition of 
her works, in J vols. 4to ; but it does not appear to have 
been published. Dr. Johnson had sucii an opinion of Mrs. 
Lennox that, on one occasion, not long before liis death, 
he went so far as lo pronounce her superi(jr to Mrs. Car- 
ter, miss Hannah Moore, and miss Burney. Sir John 
Hawkins has given a ludicrous account of the doctor’s ce- 
lebration of the birth of Mrs. Lennox’s first literary child, 

rhe Life of Harriot Stuart.” 'I’his, however, was cer^ 
tainly not her first production, for in 1717, she published 

Poems on several occasion.s,” printed for Sam. Paterson. 
She was then Miss Hamsay. 

It is to be regretted, that the latter days of tliis ingenious 
lady were clouded by penury and sickness; calamities which 
were in a considerable degree alleviated by the kindness of 
some friends, who revered alike her literary and lier moral 
character. Among these it would he nnjiist not to mention 
the names of ilie riglit hon. George Bose, and the rev. \V. 
Beloe. But the most efiectual aid she received was from 
Tlic Literary Fund society, in consequence of wliich her 
only son was, a few years since, enabled to fit himself out 
for an emploMiieni in the Anglo-American States; and from 
the same sumce the means of decent subsistence were, fur 
the last twelvemonth <if her life, alforded to the mother. She 
died J.m. 1, USOl. * 

L1*X> 1. (Si. i Mjrmuned TIIK cheat, a doctor of the church, 
and one of lise mo^t eminent popes who have filled the llo- 
jnan see, wa^ horn in 'I’uscany, or rather at Rome. He made 
himself very nselul to the church under pope St. Celestine, 
and Sixtus 111. and was concerned in all important afiuirs 
wiiile but a deacon. 'Lhe lioiiiun clergy recalled him from 
Gaul, whither lie was gone to reconcile Albinus and iEelius, 
generals of the army, and raised him lo the papal chair Sept. 
1,440. He condemned the Manicheans, in a council held at 
Home in the year 444, and completely extirpated the re- 
mains of the Pelagian heresy in Italy : Let those Peiagi- 

' Nif — Boswell’s aad llawkios's Life of Johnson. ^Biographica I 
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ans,” said he, who return to the church, declare by a clear 
and public profession, that they condemn the authors of their 
heresy, that they detest that part of their doctrine which « 
the universal church has beiield with horror, and that they 
receive all such decrees of the councils as have been passed 
for exterminating the Pelagian heresy, and are confirmed 
by the authority of the apostolical see, acknowledging by 
a clear and full declaration, signed by their hand, that they 
admit these decrees, and approve them in every thing.’’ 
Leo also condemned the Priscillianists, and annulled all 
the proceedings in the council of Ephesus, which was 
called the band of Ephesian robbers,” in the year 449, 
He presided by his legates at the general council of dial- 
cedon, in tlie year 45 I, but opposed the canon made there 
in favour of tlie church of Constantinople, which gave it 
the second rank, to the prejudice of that at Alexandria. 
'^I'he letter which Leo had written to Elavianns on the mys- 
tery of tile Incarnation, was received with acclamations iu 
this council, and the errors of Kutyches and Dioscorns 
condemned. I'he following year he went to meet Attila, 
king of the Huns, who was advancing to Rome, and ad- 
dressed liiin will) so much eloquence that he was prevailed 
upon to return home. Genseric having taken Rome, in 
the year 4.55, Leo obtained from that barbarous prince, that 
Ills soldiers shouhi not set fire to the city, and saved the 
three grand churches (which Conslajitino had enriched with 
inagnificerit gifts) from being plundered. He was a strict 
observer of ecclesiastical discipline. He tlied November 3, 
in the year 461, at Rome. Never has the Romish church 
appeared with more true grandeur, or less pomp, than in 
this pontiff’s time; no pope was ever more hono\ired, es- 
teemed, and respected ; no pope ever dis|)layed more hu- 
mility, wisdom, mildness, and charity. Leo left ninety-six 
Serinens,” on the })rincipal festivals throughout the year, 
and one hundred and forty-oiu? l.etters, wliich may be 
found in the library of the fathers, 'f’he best edition of 
his works is that by Pere Qncsnel, Lyons, 1700, fol. They 
have been printed at Rome, by father Cacciaci, 3 voL. 
fol. and at Venire, by iVle.<.srs. Ballarimi, 3 vols. fol. ; bin 
these editions have not sunk the cretiit of Ciuesners. P. 
Maimb. 'irg has written a history of his puntiucate, Uo, or 
2 vols. 12 mo. * 

LEO X. was a pontiff wiiose history is so connected witli 
that of literature and the reformation, that more notice 
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of him becomes necessary than we usually allot to hia 
brethren, although scarce any abridgment of his life will^ 
^be thought satisfactory, after the very luminous and in- 
teresting work of Mr. Roscoe. Leo was born at Florence 
in December 1475, the second sou of Lorenzo de Medici, 
the Magnificent, and was christened John. Being ori- 
ginally destined by his father for the church, he was pro- 
moted before he knew what it meant, received the tonsure 
at the age of seven years, two rich abbacies, and before 
he ceased to be a boy, received other preferments to the 
number of twenty-nine, and thus early imbibed a taste for 
aggrandizement which never left him. Upon the acces- 
sion of Innocent VIII. to the pontificate, John, then thir- 
teen years of age only, was nonnnated to the dignity of 
cardinal. Having now secured his promotion, his father 
began to think of his education, and when he was nomi- 
nated to the cardinalate, it was made a condition that he 
should spend three years at the university of J^isa, in pro- 
fessional studies, before he was invested formally vvith the 
purple. In 1492 this solemn act took place, and he im- 
mediately went to reside at Rome as one of tlie sacred 
college. His father soon after died, and was succeeded 
in his honours in the Florentine republic by his eldest son 
Peter. The young cardinal’s opposition to the election of 
pope Alexander VI. rendered it expedient for him to with- 
draw to Florence, and at the invasion of Italy by Charles 
VIII. he and the whole family were obliged to take refuge 
in Bologna. About 1500 he again fixed iiis residence at 
Rome, where he resided during the remainder of Alexan- 
der’s pontificate, and likewise in the early })art of that of 
Julius IL cultivating polite literature, and the pleasures of 
elegant society, and indulging his taste for the fine arts, 
for music, and tiie chase, to which latter aiuusc inent he 
was much addicted. In 1 505 he began to take an active, 
part in public affairs, and was appointed Julius to the 
government of Perugia. By his firm adherence to the 
interest of the pope, the cardinal acquired tlie most un- 
limited confidence of his iioliness, and was entrusted with 
the supreme direction of the papal armv in the Holy 
League against the French in 1511, vvith the title of le- 
gate of Bologna. At the bloody battle of Ravenna, in 
1512, he was made prisoner, and was conveyed to Milan, 
but afterwards effected hi.s escape. About tijis time he 
contributed to the restoration of his family at Florence, by 
overthrowing the popular constitution of that republic. 



and there he remained until the death of Julius 11. in 1513^ 
;ivhen he was elected pope in his stead, in the thirty>eighth 
year of his age. He assumed the name of Leo X. and » 
ascended the throne with greater manifestations of good- 
will, both from Italians and foreigners, than most of his 
predecessors had enjoyed. One of his first acts was to in- 
terpose in favour of some conspirators against the house of 
Medici, at Florence, and he treated with great kindness 
the family of Sodorini, which had long been at the head 
of the opposite party in that republic. He exhibited his 
taste for literature by the appointment of two of the most 
elegant scholars of the age, Bembo and Sadoleti, to the 
office of papal secretaries. With regard to foreign politics, 
he pursued the system of his predecessor, in attempting 
to free Italy from the dominion of foreign powers: and 
in order to counteract the antipapal council of Pisa, which 
was' assembled at Lyons, he renewed the meetings of 
the council of Lateran, which Julius II. had begun, and 
he had the good fortune to terminate a division which 
threatened a schism in the church. Lewis XII. who had 
incurred ecclesiastical censure, made a formal submission, 
and received absolution. Having secured external tran- 
quillity, Leo did not delay to consult the interests of litera- 
ture by an ample patronage of learned studies. He re- 
stored to its former splendour the Roman gymnasium or 
university, which he effected by new grants of its revenues 
and privileges, and by filling its professorships with eminent 
men invited from all quarters. The study of the Greek 
language was a very particular object of his encourage- 
ment. Under the direction of Lascaris a college of noble 
Grecian youths was founded at Rome for the purpose of 
editing Greek authors ; and a Greek press was established 
in that city. Public notice was circulated throughout Lu- 
rope, that all persons who possessed MSS. of ancient au- 
thors would be liberally rewarded on bringing or sending 
them to the pope. Leo founded the first professorship in 
Italy of the Syriac and Chaldaic languages in the university 
of Bologna. With regard to the politics of the times, the 
pope had two leading objects in view, viz. the maintenance 
of that balance of power which might protect Italy from 
the over-bearing influence of any foreign potentate ; and 
the aggrandizement of the house of Medici. When Fran- 
cis I. succeeded to the throne of France, it was soon ap- 
parent that there would necessarily be a new war in the 
north of Italy. Leo attempted to remain neater, which 



being found to be impracticable, he joined the emperor, 
the Swiss, and other sovereigns against the French king# 
and the state of Venice. The rapid successes of the French 
arms soon brought him to hesitate, and after the Swiss ^ 
army had been defeated, the pope thought it expedient to 
abandon his allies, and form an union with the king of 
France. These two sovereigns, in the close of 1515, had 
an interview at Bologna, when the famous Pragmatic 
Sanction was abolished, and a concordat established in its 
stead. The death of Leo’s brother left his nephew Lo- 
renzo the principal object of that passion for aggrandizing 
his family, which this pontiff felt full as strongly as any 
one of his predecessors, and to gratify which he scrupled 
no acts of injustice and tyranny. In 1516 he issued a mo- 
nitory against the duke of Urbino, and upon his non-ap- 
pearance, an excommunication, and then seized his whole 
territory, with which, together with the ducal title, he 
invested his nephew. In the same year a general pacifica- 
tion took place, though all the efforts of the pope were 
made to prevent it. In 1517 the expelled duke of Urbino 
collected an army, and, by rapid movements, completely 
regained his capital and dominions. Leo, excessively cha- 
grined at this event, would gladly have engaged a crusade 
of all Christian princes against him. By an applicatioi>, 
which nothing could justify, of the treasures of the church, 
he raised a considerable army, under the command of his 
nephew, and compelled the duke to resign his dominion, 
upon what were called honourable terms. The violation of 
the safe conduct, granted by Lorenzo to the duke’s secre- 
tary, vvlio was seized at Rome, and put to torture, in order 
to oblige him to reveal his master’s secrets, imprints on the 
memory of Leo X. an indelible stain. In the same year 
his life was endangered by a conspiracy formed against 
him, in which the chief actor was cardinal Petrucci. The 
plan failed, and the cardinal, being decoyed to Rome, 
from whence he had escaped, was put to deatl) ; and his 
agents, as many as were cli.scovered, were executed with 
horrid tortures. The conduct of Leo on this occasion was 
little honourable to his fortitude or clemency, and it was 
believed that several persons suffered as guilty who were 
wholly innocent of the crimes laid to their charge. To 
secure himself for the future, the pope, by a great stretch 
of his high authority, created in one day thirty-one new 
cardinals, many of them his relations and friends, who had 
not even risen in the church to the dignity of the episcopal 



office ; but many persons also, who, from their talents and 
virtues, were well worthy of his choice. He bestowed 

* upon them rich benefices and preferments, as well in the* 
remote parts of Christendom, as in Italy, and thus formed 
a numerous and splendid court attached to his person, and 
adding to the pomp and grandeur of the capital. During 
the pontificate of Leo X. the reformation under Luther 
took its rise, humanly speaking, from the following circum- 
stances. The unbounded profusion of this pope had ren- 
dered it necessary to devise means for replenishing his ex- 
hausted treasury; and one of those which occurred was the 
sale of indulgences, which were sold in Germany with 
such ridiculous parade of their efficacy, as to rouse the 
spirit of Luther, who warmly protested against this abuse 
in his discourses, and in a letter addressed to the elector 
of Mentz. He likewise published a set of propositions, in 
which he called in question the authority of the pope to 
remit sins, and made some very severe strictures on this 
method of raising money. His remonstrances produced 
considerable effect, and several of his cloth undertook to 
refute him. Leo probably regarded theological quarrels 
with contempt, and from his pontifical throne looked down 
upon the efforts of a German doctor with scorn ; even 
when his interlcrence was deemed necessary, he was in- 
clined to lenient measures. At length, at the express de- 
sire of the emperor Maximilian, he summoned Luther to 
appear before the court ot Rome. Permission was, how- 
ever, granted for the cardinal of Gjiita to hear his defence at 
Augsburg. Nothing satisfactory was determined, and tire 
pope, in 1518 , published a bull, asserting his authority to 
grant indulgences, which would avail both the living, and 
the dead in purgatory. Upon this, the reformer appealed 
to a general council, and thus open war was declared, in 
which the abettors of Luther appeared with a strength 
little calculated upon by the court ot Rome. Tlhe senti- 
ments of the Christian world wore not at all favourable to 
that court. The scandal,” says the biographer, “ in- 
curred by the infamy of Alexander VI., and the violence 
of Julius II., was not much alleviated in the reign of n 
pontiff who was characterized by an inordinate love ot 
pomp and pleasure, and whose classical taste even caused 
him to be regarded by many as more of a heathen than a 
Christian.” 

. The warlike disposition <0! Selim, the reigning lurkidi 
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emperor, excited great alarms in Europe, and gave occa* 
sion to Leo to attempt a revival of the ancient crusades, by^ 
means of an alliance between all Christian princes; he pro- 
bably hoped, by this show of zeal for the Christian cause, 
that he should recover some of his lost credit as head of 
the church. He had, likewise, another object in view, 
viz. that of reciiiiting his finances, by the contributions 
which his eu^.isbuncs levied upon the devotees in different 
countries. By the death of Maximilian in 1511), a compe- 
tition for !rhe imperial crown Ijetween Charles V. and Fran- 
cis J. took place. Leo was decidedly against the claims of 
both the rival candidates, and attempted to raise a com- 
petitor in one of the German princes, but he was unable 
to resist the fortune of Charles. At this period he incurred 
a very severe domestic misfortune in the death of his ne- 
phew Lorenzo, vvlio left an infant daughter, afterwards the 
celebrated Catherine de Medicis, the queen and regent of 
France. The death of Lorenzo led to the immediate an- 
nexation of the duchy of U rhino, with its dependencies, 
to the Roman see, and to the appointment of Julius, Leo’s 
cousin, to the supreme direction of the state of Florence. 
The issue of his contest with Luther will occur hereafter 
in our account of that reformer. It may here, however, 
be noticed that Leo conferred on Henry VIII. of England, 
the title ot “ Defender of the Faith,” for his appearance on 
the side of the church as a controversial writer. The tran- 
quil state of Italy, at this period, allowed the pope to 
indulge his taste for magnificence in shows and spectacles. 
His private hours were chiefly devoted to indolence, or to 
amusements, frequently of a kind little suited to the dig- 
nity of his high station. He was not, however, so much 
absorbed in them as to neglect the aggrandizement of his 
family and see. Several cities and districts in the vicinity 
of the papul territories, and to which the church had 
claims, had been seized by powerful citizens, or military 
adventurers ; some of these the pope summoned to his 
court to answer for their conduct; which not being able to 
do, be caused them to be put to deatii. Having next set 
his heart on the possession of the territory of Ferrara, he 
had recourse to treachery, and is thought to have even 
medUated the assassination of the duke, but bis plot being 
discovered, by the treachery of one whom he had bribed, 
he was disappointed in his plans. Another of his designs 
Ikraa the expulsion of the French Sxom luly, and ho had 
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made some progress in this when be was seized with an 
illness which an to his Ufe \n a few iajs. He 

Dec. 1, 1521, ill the forty-sixth year of bis age. 

From the preceding circumstances, gleaned i rom Mr. Ros- 
coe’s elaborate account of Leo, a judgment may be formed 
of his character, in which, although some things may have 
been exaggerated by the enemies of the Romish clmrch, 
enough remains uncontested to prove that he had many of 
the worst vices, and, when it became necessary to his ag- 
grandizement, practised the worst crimes of his prede- 
cessors. His biographer, by embodying the history of li- 
terature and the arts in the life of Leo, one of the most 
pleasing and truly valuable parts of the work, has, we 
think, failed, in attributing much of their advancement to 
Leo. And indeed it has been too much a fashion to speak 
of the “ age of Leo” as of a glorious period which his 
patronage created. Too much stress, perhaps, is fre- 

3 uently laid on patronage ; and we ought to hesitate in 
eclaring how much it has produced, when we consider 
how much in all ages has been produced without it. But 
Leo’s patronage was not general, for it excluded Ariosto 
and Erasmus, two of the greatest men of the age ; nor was 
it judicious in selection, for he bestowed it on such worth- 
less characters as Aretiii and Niso, not to speak of a num- 
ber of less known characters, whose merit rises no higher 
than that of being able to write amorous Italian sonnets, 
and panegyrical Latin verses. With respect to the arts, it 
has been justly remarked, that when he ascended the throne 
they were at their meridian. He found greater talents than 
he employed, and greater works commenced than he com- 
pleted. Leonard Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raf- 
facllo, performed their greatest works before the accession 
of Leo X. ; Bramante, the architect of St. Peter’s, died ir 
the second year of his pontificate ; and Da Vinci and Mi- 
i:hael Angelo shared none of his favours. It is from his 
attachment to Raffaello that he derives his strongest claims 
as a patron of art ; yet a part of his conduct to this great 
artist makes us question whether Leo had a refined taste 
Raffaello made thirteen cartoons of religious subjects u 
complete the decoration of the h»all of Constantine, ancT 
had sent them into Flahders, to be returned in worsted 
copies, without any care to preserve the originals, nor any 
inquiry made concerning thCm after the subjects were ma- 
nufactured into tapestry. By accident, seven of these are 
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yet to be seen in this country, and may enable us to esti- 
mate the taste of the pontiff who could so easily forget 
tbem. Yet Leo must not be deprived of the merit that 
justly belongs to him. He drew together the learned men 
of bis time, and formed eminent schools, and he did much 
in promoting the art of printing, then of incalculable im- 
portance to literature. In these respects, and upon ac- 
count of the share he had in precipitating the reformation, 
his short pontificate of eight years and eight months must 
he allowed to form one of the most interesting periods in 
papal history, and worthy of the illustration it has received.^ 
LEO VI. emperor of the East, surnamed The Wise, and 
the Philosopher, succeeded his father Basilius the Mace- 
donian, March 1, 886. He drove Pliotius from the see of 
Constantinople, fought with success against the Hunga- 
rians and Bulgarians, and died June 1 1, 911, leaving one 
son, Constantine Porphyrogeneta. This emperor was siir- 
named The Philosopher, from his attachment to learning, 
and not from his manners, which were very irregular. He 
was fond of writing sermons, and tliere are several of his 
composing in the library oflhe fathers. The following works 
are also attributed to him; a treatise on I'atuics, a useful 
work for those who would acquire a knowledge of the lower 
empire; it was printed in German by Bourscheid, 
enna, and in French by M. de Maiseroi, 1770, 2 vols. 8vo , 
Novelhe Constitutiones,” in which severaPof the novels 
introduced by Justinian arc abolished; Opus Basilicon, ' 
where all the laws contained in Justinian’s works are new 
modelled. This system of law was adopted by the Greeks 
afterwards. In Constantine Manasses, printed at the Louvre, 
may be found “ Leonis sapienlis oracula.” ~ 

LEO (John), a skilful geographer, born at Grenada, 
retired into Africa when his native place was taken in I 192, 
whence he had the surname of African us. After iiaving 
travelled a considerable lime in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Le was taken at sea by some pirates, and abjured the Ma- 
hometan religion under pope Leo X. He died about 1526. 
He wrote a “ Description of Africa,” in Arabic, which he 
afterwards translated into Italian. Marmol has translated 
this work, almost entirely, without mentioning it. There 
1 *: a Latin translation by John Florian, not very accurate, 

’ r rroe*s Life . — Abridgement in Rees’s CycIop»dia.— Huppa’s Life of Mim 
fh ier. p, 60 et seqq. 

‘ — Universal Hist. 
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and a French one by John Temporal, Lyons, 1556, fol. 
John Leo also left the “ Lives of the Arabian PhiloscJ^ 
phers,’’ which was printed by Hottinger in Latin, at Zurich, 
1664, and is in tom. 13 of the Bibliotheca of Fabricius, 
from a copy which Cavalcanti sent from Florence.* 

LEO D’ORVJETTO, or LEO URBEVETANUS, a 
native of that city, is said by some to have been a Francis- 
can, and by others a Dominican. He left a ‘‘ Chronicle” 
of the popes, which ends in and one of the “ Em- 

perors,” ending 1 308, published by father Lamy, at Flo- 
rence, 1737, 2 vols. 8vo. These chronicles are useful for 
the history of those times, to those who can distinguish the 
fabulous parts. * 

LEO of MODENA, whose proper name was R. Jehu- 
dah Arie, was born at Modena about 1574 *, was for a con- 
siderable time chief of the synagogue, and esteemed a 
good poet both in Hebrew and Italian. He was author of 
a valuable work on the ceremonies and customs of the 
Jews, which is held in estimation by the learned of all 
nations. It is entitled Istoria de Riti Hebraici vita et 
Osservanze de gU Hebrei di qiiesti Tempi the best edition 
of which is that of Venice, 1638. It was translated into the 
French language in 1674, by Richard Simon, with supple- 
ments relating to the sects of the Karaites and Samaritans. 
He intended to have given an Italian translation of the Old 
Testament, but the inquisition laid its commands on him 
to desist. His Hebrew and Italian dictionary, entitled 

The Mouth of the Lion,” was published at Venice in 
1612, and was afterwards reprinted in an enlarged form at 
Padua, in 1610. Leo died at Venice in 1654.-* 

LEO Di: St. JOHN, a French monk, was born at Rennes 
in ibeyear 1600. Before he entered into the religious pro- 
fession his name was John Mace. He was nominated to 
all the honourable and confidential posts of his order, and 
for his elotpience had the honour of preaching before 
Louis XHl. and I.onis XIV. His early patrons were popes 
Leo XL and Alexander VIII. ; and in France cardinal 
Richelieu was his friend. He died in I 671, leaving behind 
him numerous works, the principal of which are, Stu- 
dium Sapientiic Universalis,” 3 vols. fol. ; A History of 
the Carmelites “ Lives of dilYerent Romish Saints;” arid 

* MortM-i. — Diet, •S.'ixii Onoinast. - Moreri. — Diet. 

^ Alortjri.— Ditt. Hist. 
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Journal of wliat toed: ph^f ^MTipg the l^st Sickness, anii 
ft the I)eath of cardinal JRichelieu.” * 

LEQNARD of Pisa, an Italian mathematician, who flou^ 
rished at the commencennent of the thirteenth century, was 
the first person who brought into Europe the knowledge of 
the Arabic cyphers and algebra. He travelled into the 
East for instruction, and being at Bugia, a town in Africa, 
was taught the Arabic method of keeping accounts, and 
finding it more convenient and preferable to the European 
method, he drew up a treatise for the purpose of intro* 
ducing it into Italy, where it was cultivated with success, 
^nd became speedily know'n to all mathematicians. From 
Italy the knowledge of the Arabic cyphers and algebra was 
afterwards communicated to the other countries of Europe. 
Ke vvas author of a treatise on surveying, preserv’ed in the 
Magliabecchi library at Florence.® 

LEONARDO (Leo), principal organist of the chapel 
yoyal at Naples, was not only adntired anti respected by 
his contemporaries, but his memory still continues to be 
held in reverence by every protessor that is acquainted 
with his works. He was born in 1689. ''I'he first opera of 
his composition is thought to be Sofonisba,'* which vvas 
performed in Naples in 1718, and the last, ‘‘ Siface,” iii 
Bologna, 1737. Between these he produced three operas 
for Venice, and four for Rome. Leo likewise set the 

Olimpiade” of Metastasio. ‘‘ Dirti ben mio vovice” was 
in extreme high favour, as set by Leo, about ihe middle 
of the last century, in England, where it w’as sure to be 
beard at every musical performance, both public and pri- 
vate. Leo likewise set Metastasio’s oratorio of St. Elena 
al Calvario,” in which there are some very fine airs. His 
celebrated “ Miserere,” in eight real parts, though imper- 
fectly performed in London at the Pantheon, for Ansani’s 
benefit, 1781, convinced real judges that it was of the 
highest class of choral compositions. 

The purity of his harmony, and elegant simplicity of his 
inehxly, are no jess remarkable in such of these dramas as 
j)r. Burney examined, than the judicious arrangement of 
the parts. But the masses and motets, which are carefully 
preserved by the curious, and still performed in the 
churches at Naples, have all the choral learning of the 
sixteenth century. There are likewise extant, trios, for 
two violins and a base, superior in correctness of counter- 
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point and elegance of design to any similar prodnctioiia of 
the same period. This complete musician is equally cel^ 
brated as an instructor and composer ; and the “ Solfeggi/^ 
which he composed for the use of the vocal students, in the 
conservatovio over which he presided at Naples, are still 
eagev\y sought auA studied, not only iu lu\y , hut \u every 
part of Europe, where singing is regularly taught, Thrg 
great musician died about 1742. His death was unhappily 
precipitated by an accident which at first was tlrought 
trivial; for, having a tumour, commonly called a iur, on 
his right cheek, which growing, in process of time, to a 
considerable magnitude, he was advised to have it taken 
otf ; but whether iVoin the unskdfulness of the operator, or 
a bad habit of body, a mortification ensued, which cost him 
his life. * 

LEONICKNUS (Nicholas), an eminent Italian phy- 
sician, was horn in one of the Venetian states in He 

was professor of medicine at Ferrara during upwards of 
sixty years, and was the first person who undertook to 
translate the works of Galen into Latin. His attachment 
to literary pursuits alienated him from practice; and in 
excuse he used to say, I do more service to the public 
than if I visited the sick, by instructing those who arei 
to cure them.” Extending his attention also to the belles 
lettres, he wrote some poetr}^ and translated into Italian 
the history of Dion Cassius, and the dialogues of Luciati. 
Until the age of thirty, Leoniceiius was tormented w'iih 
frequent attacks of epilepsy, which reduced him at times 
to melancholy and despair. This disease, however, after- 
wards left him, and, by means of great regularity and tem- 
perance, he attained the age of ninety-six years, and died 
in 1524, possessed of ail his faculties. To one vvho in- 
quired, with astonishment, by what secret lie had preserved 
this entire possession of his faculties, together with an erect 
body and vigorous health, at so great an age, he replied, 
that it was the effect of innocence of manners, tranquillity 
of mind, and frugality in diet. The duke and senate of 
Ferrara erected a monument to his memory. He left se- 
veral works, most of which have been several times re- 
printed, hut are not now in request, exccqu perhaps bis 
examination of the errors of Plinv, See, Fiinii ot aliornm 
plurimmn auctorum qni de simplicibus ineJicaminibiH 

t Burney’s Ijist. of Music, vol. IV. — nml Ihc iu Ki es's CyolopyJiai 
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scripserunt, errores notati,” Bude, 1532, folio, which in- 
volved him in a controversy, sustained with his usual 
tranquillity ; and his “ Liber de Epidemia quam Itali mor- 
bum Gallicum vocant,” Venice, 1497, 4to, a book of great 
rarity. He was the first in Italy who treated of this dis- 
order. There is an edition of all his works, printed at 
Bale, 1533, fol.* 

LEONICO. See TOMEO. 

LEONTIUS PILATU8. See PILATUS. 

LEOWITZ (Cyprian), a celebrated astronomer in the 
sixteenth century, was born in Bohemia, and was appointed 
mathematician to Otho Henry, elector palatine. He ac- 
quired a high reputation by his astronomical productions, 
of which the principal were, Ephemcrides ah anno 1556 
ad ann. 1606;” Expedita Ratio constituendi Thematis 
coelestis;” “ Loca stellarum fixaruni ab anno Dom. 1549 
usque in ann. 2029 and De Eclipsibus Liber.” Ty- 
cho Brahe paid him a visit in 1569, when they had several 
conversations on their favourite subjects. Notwithstanding 
the great learning of Leovviiz, he was weak enough to be- 
come the dupe of judicial astrology. He died in Swabia 
1574. He had predicted that the world would come to an 
end in 1584 ; and of this prophecy many priests and 
preachers took advantage as the important period ap- 
proached, and enriched themselves at the expence of the 
fears of their people.^ 

LE POLS. See POIS. 

LE QUIEN. See QUIEN. 

LERMONT (Tiioma.'s), a poet of Scotland, who flou- 
rished in the thirteentli century, is familiarly known by 
the name of Thomas the Rhymer. I'he history of his life 
is involved in much ohscurity. What has been unravelled 
may be seen in our authority. He was a prophet as well 
as a poet. His merit in the former character may be dis- 
puted, but of his poetical talents, Mr. Walter Scoit lias 
enabled the public to judge, by giving an excellent edition 
of his metrical romance of “ Sir Tnstrem,” published in 
1804, and very ably illustrated wdth notes, &c. by Mr. 
Scott, who has in this work shown that the most arduous 
labours of the antiquary are not incompatible with the 
genius and spirit of the poet,^ 


' Gen. Diet.— Morcri.— .Rees’s Cyclopaedia. — Saxii Onomast. 
* Moreri.— Gen, Diet. ^ Mr. Scott's edition. 



LEROY. See ROY. 

I LESBONAX, a native of Mitylene, who flourished in 
the first century of the Christian acra, was a disciple of 
Timocrates, afterwards became a teacher of philosophy 
in his native city, and obtained a great number of scho- 
lars. lie was author of many books of philosophy, and 
Photius says he had read sixteen orations written by 
him. Two of these were first published by Aldus, in 
liis edition of the ancient orators, in J5 13; afterwards 
by Henry Stephens, with the orations of i^schines, Lysias, 
and others ; and in 1619, bv Grater. Lesbonax is said 
to have been the author of a treatise “ De Figuris 
Graiiimaticis,” printed with Ammonias, Leyden, 1739, 
4to. He left a son named Potamon, an eminent rhe- 
torician at Home, in tlie reign of the emperor Tiberius. 
So sensible were the magistrates of ^^itylene of his 
merits, and of the utility of his labours, that they caused 
a medal to be struck in iiis honour: one of which was 
discovered in the south of France about 1740, and an 
engraving of it, with a learned dissertation, published in 
the year 1744, by IVl. Cary, of the Academy of Marseilles, 
but there seems some reason to think that Lesbonax the 
philosopher, and Lesbonax the grammarian, were dilferent 
persons.^ 

LESCAILLE (Jamks), a celebrated Dutch printer, was 
born in 1610 of an illustrious family at Geneva, which re- 
moved to Holland, where his press became iamous for the 
number of beautiful and accurate editions which issued 
from it. He was also esteemed an excellent poet ; and his 
daughter, Catherine Lescaille, who died June? 8, 171 1, w^as 
so much admired for her poetical talents, as to be called 
tlie Dutch Sappho, and the temli Muse. A collc.ction of 
her Poems was printed in 1728, with the following trage- 
dies: Genser e, W’eiu esiaus, Herod and Mariamne, Her- 
cules and Dcianira, Nicoinedes, Ariadne, Cassandra, 
which, altiioiigh they are not written according to the or- 
dinary rules of the drama, fretjuently discover marks of 
superior genius. James l.escaille Mas lionoured wnth the 
poetic crown by the emperor Leopold in 1663, and died 
in 1677.‘^ 

LESCHASSIEll (Jamks), an able lawyer, and cele- 
brated advocate of the parliament of Paris, was born in 

* Moicri.— >Saxii Onomast. 
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that city in 1550, of a reputable family. When Henry IV. 
to whom he had remained faithful during the fury of thh 
League, wanted to support the annuities charged on the 
H6iei de Ville, Leschassier bad influence enough to dis- 
suade him from his design by two very able petitions. He 
was consulted by the Venetian republic, in 1605, respect- 
ing their disputes with pope Paul V. and replied by his 

Consiiltatio Parisini cujusdam,” printed in 1606, 4to, 
which proves liim to have been a learned and judicious 
canonist. He died April 28, 1625, at Paris, aged seventy- 
five. The most complete edition of his works is that of 
Paris, 1632, 4to, which contains several curious and inte- 
resting particulars concerning the liberties of the Gallican 
church, and other affairs of great importance.’ 

LESDIGUIERES (Francis de Bonne, duke de), peer, 
marechal, and constable of France, governor of Dauphiny, 
and one of the greatest generals of his age, was born April 
1, 1543, at St. Bonnet de Chamsaut, in Dauphiny, of a 
noble and ancient family. He was among the chiefs of the 
protestants, for whom he took several places, and when 
Henry IV. ascended the throne, received fresh marks of 
bis esteem, being appointed lieutenant-general of his 
forces in Piedmont, Savoy, and Dauphiny. Lesdiguieres 
defeated the duke of Savoy at the battle of Esparon, April 
15, 1591, and in several other engagements; and when 
the king blamed him for liaving suffered that prince to build 
Fort Biirreaux, he replied, Let the duke of Savoy be at 
that expence ; your majesty wants a fortress opposite to 
Montmelian, and when it is built and stored, we will take 
it.” He kept his word, and conquered Savoy. This brave 
man received the marechal’s staff in 1607, and his estate 
of Lesdiguieres was made a dukedom, as a reward for his 
services. At length he abjured protesiantism at Grenoble, 
and was afterwards presented by his son-in-law, the mare- 
chal de Crequi, with letters, in which the king appointed 
him constable, July 24, 1622. He commanded the troops 
in Italy in 1625, and died at Valence in Dauphiny, Sept. 
2$, 1626, aged eighty-four. His secretary, Lewis Videl, 
has written his life, or rather his eulogy, 1638, folio. There 
were, however, many defects in his moral character, and 
his apostacy is said to have been founded in avarice.® 

* Moreri. — Niceroii, vol. XXXIif.-- Sajiii Onowasticon. 
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LESLEY (John), the celebrated bishop of Ross in Scot- 
land, was descended from a very ancient family, and bora 
in 1527. He had his education in the university of Aber- 
deen ; and, in 134'7, was made canon of the cathedral- 
church of Aberdeen and Murray. After this, he travelled 
into France ; and pursued his studies in the universities of 
Thoulouse, Poiciiers, and Paris, at which place he took the 
degree of doctor of laws. He continued abroad till 1334, 
when he was commanded home by the queen-regent, and 
made official and vicar- general of the diocese of Aberdeen ; 
and, entering into the priesthood, became parson of Une, 
or Ovne. About this time the doctrines of the reformation 
having readied Scotlanci, were zealously opposed by our 
author ; and, a solemn dispute being held between the pro- 
testants a:id papists in at Edinb urgh, Lesley was a 

principal chainpion on the side of the latter, and had Knox 
tor one of his antagonists. This, however, was so far from 
putting an end to the divisions, that they daily increased ; 
which occasioning man}* disturbances and commotions, both 
parties agreed to send deputations, inviting home the 
queen, who was then absent in France. It was a matter of 
importance to be expeditious in this race of politic cour- 
tesy ; and Lesley, wdio was employed by the Roman catho- 
lics, made such dispatch, that he arrived several days be- 
fore lord James Stuart, who was sent by the protestants, to 
Vitri, where queen Mary was then lamenting the death of 
her husband, the king of France. Having delivered to her 
his credentials, he told her majesty of lord James Stuart’j^ 
(who was her natural brother) coming from the protestants 
in Scotland, and of his designs against the Roman catholic 
religion ; and advised her to detain him in France by some 
honourable employment till she could settle her affairs at 
home ; thus infusing suspicions of her protestant subjects 
into the queen’s mind, with a view that she should throw 
herself entirely into the hands of those wdio were of her own 
religion. The queen, however, not at all distrusting the 
nobility, who had sent lord James, desired Lesley to wait, 
till she could consult with her friends upon the methods 
most proper for her to take. At first, the court of France 
opposed her return home; but, finding her much inclined 
to it, they ordered a fleet to attend her ; and Lesley em- 
barked with her at Calais for Scotland, Aug. 19, 1361. 

Soon after his arrival, he w'as appointed one the se- 
nators of the college of justice, and sworn into the privy- 
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council. In the abbey of Lnndores was conferred 

upon him ; and, upon the death of Sinclair bishop of lloss^ 
he was promoted to that see. This advancement was no 
more than he merited from the head of the Roman churcli 
in Scotland, in whose defence he was always an active and 
able disputant with the reformed party. IJis Jenriiing was 
not inferior to his other attainments ; nor was his attention 
ao entirely absorbed in ecclesiastical matters, as to prevent 
his introdiicifig some important improvements in the civil 
state of the kingdom. To this end, having observed that 
all the ancient laws were growing obsolete, for want of 
being collected into a body, he represented this matter to 
the queen, and prevailed with her majesty to appoint 
proper persons for the work. Accordingly, a commission 
was made out, granting to Lesley, and fifteen others, privy- 
counsellors and advocates in the law, authority to print the 
same. Thus it is to the care principally of the bishop of 
Ross, that the Scots owe the first impression of their laws 
at Edinburgh, in 1566, commonly called the black acts of 
parliameiit, from their being printed in the black vSaxon 
character. Upon the queen’s ilying into Flngland from her 
protestant subjects, wlio had taken up arms against her, 
queen Elizabeth appointed commissioners at York to exa- 
mine the case between lier and tliem, and bishop Lesley 
was one of tho'^c chosen by Mary, in 1568, to defend her 
cause, which lie did with great vigour and strength c)f rea- 
soning; and, when this method proved ineffectual, appeared 
afterwards in the (diaractcr of ambassador at the Eimlisli 

O 

court, to comj)!ain of tiie injustice done to his queen. 
Finding no notice taken o( ins public solicitations, be be- 
gan to form sviicnns Kj prijciin.; her escape privately, and 
at tiie same time seenns to iuivc i^een concerned with fo- 
reign courts in (Mjnsinracics against (|uccn Elizabeth. With 
a view, liow(wcr, tej scr\e queen Marv, he hit upon the 
unformnate i xpctlienr of negotiating her marriage with the 
duke ot Norfolk ; v.hich being dis(;overed, the duke was 
convicte i of treason, and executed. Lesley being exa- 
mined upon It, pleaded the privileges of an ambassador; 
alleging, that lie iiad chme nothing \)iU wliat his place and 
duty demanded for procuring the liberty of his jirincess; 
and that he came into Jlngland willi sufficient warrant and 
authority, which he had produced, and which had been 
admitted. It was an.svvered, that the privileges of ambas-^ 



sidors could not protect those who offended against the 
majesty of the princes to whom they were sent ; and that 
t!iey were to be considered in no other light than as ene- 
mies who practised rebellion against the state. To this 
our prelate replied, that he had neither raised nor prac- 
tised rebellion ; but, perceiving the adversaries of queen 
Mary countenanced, and her deprived of all hope of liberty, 
he could not abandon his sovereign in her afflictions, but 
do his best to procure her freedom ; and that it would 
never be found that the privileges of ambassadors were 
violated, via juris^ by course of law, but only via factiy 
by way of fact, which seldom had good success. 

At length, after several debates, five civilians, Lewis, 
Dale, Drury, Aubry, and Jones, were appointed to exa- 
mine the bishop of Ross’s case, and to give in answers to 
the following queries. 1. Whether an ambassador, who 
raises rebellion against the prince to whom he is sent, 
should enjoy the privileges of an ambassador, and not ra- 
ther be liable to punishment as an enemy ? To this it was 
answered, that such an ambassador, by the laws of nations, 
and the civil law of the Romans, has forfeited the privi- 
leges of an ambassador, and is liable to punishment. 2. 
Whether the minister or agent of a prince deposed from 
his public authority, and in whose stcail anoilier is substi- 
tuted, may enjoy the privileges of an ambassador r 'To this 
It was answered, if such a prince be lawfully deposed, Ins 
agent cannot cliallenge the privileges of an ambassador, 
since none but absolute princes, and sucli as eujoy a royal 
prerogative, can constitute ambassadors. Whctlier a 
prince, who comes into another prince’s conniry, and is 
there kept prisoner, can have his agenr, ami wiKuher that 
agent can he reputed an amhassaduv ? 'I'o lliis it was an- 
swered, if sncli a princi* liave not h>st ius so\ereignty, lie, 
may have an agent; hut whctlier tliat agent may be re- 
puted an ambassador, dependeth upon ilu* a.uihority of hvs 
commission. 4. W'hetlier if a prince declare to such an 
agent, and his prince in cu>toily, that lie sliall no longt*r 
be reputed an amba.ssador, that agmit may, by law, chaU 
lenge the privileges of an amhassailor ? To this it was an- 
swered, that a prince may forbid an ambassad. r to entev 
into liis kingdom, and may command liini to depart il.e 
kingdom, if he keep liiniself witlun the hounds pre- 
scribed to an ainbassaiior ; yet in ilie mean while !:c o tt» 
enjoy the privileges of un ainhassadtc- 



Queen Elizabeth and her counsel beinfr satisfied with 
thest* answers of the civilians, sent bishop Lesley prisonqf 
to the isle of Ely, and afterwards to the Tower of Londoti ; 
but at length he was set at liberty in 157'i, and behijj ba- 
jifsbed Englar)d, he retired to the Netherlands. 71ie two 
following years be emj^ioyed in soliciting the kings of 
France and Spain, and all the German princes, to interest 
themselves in the deliverance of his mistress. Finding them 
tardy in their proreedrngs, he went to Rome, lo solicit the 
pope’s interference with ihecn, but all his efforts being 
fruitless, lie had recourse to his pen, and published several 
pieces to promote the same design. In 1579, he was 
ma-Je suffragan and vicar- general of the archbishopric of 
Rouen in Normandy, and, in his visitation of that diocese, 
was apprehended and thrown into prison, and ohligcil to 
pay inree thousand pistoles for his ransom, to prevent his 
being given up to queen Elizabeth. He then remained 
unmolested under the protection of Henry HI. of France ; 
but, upon the accession of Henry IV. a protestant, who 
was sufiported in his claim to that crown by queen Eliza- 
beth, he was apprehended, in his visitation through his 
diocese, in 1590 ; and, being thrown into prison, was .again 
obliged to pav three thousand pistoles, to save himself from 
b'dng given up to Elizabeth. In 159'5, he was declared 
bishop of Constance, with licence to hold the bishopric of 
Ko.ss, till he should obtain peaceable possession of tlio 
church of Constance and its revenues. Some lime after 
tliis, he went and resided at Brussels ; and when no hopes 
remained of his returning to his bishopric of Ross, by the 
otablisliment of the reformation under king James, he re- 
tired into a monastery at Guirtenburg, about two miles 
from Brusse ls, where he passed the remainder of his days, 
diet! May 31, 1596, and lies buried there under a uio- 
ninnent erected to his memory by his nephew and heir, 
John Lesley. 

His character is represented much to his advantage, ])y 
•everal writers, both at home and abroad ; and all parties 
agree in speaking of him as a man of great learning, an 
mble statesman, and a zealous churchman. His fidelity to hi') 
queen was certainly honourable in its motive, although it 
is impossible to defend ail his proceedings. Dodd informs 
us that when at Paris he laid the foundation of three col- 
leges for the education of popish missionaries ; one for hiti 
countrymen at Paris, which was completed; another at 



Rome^ which fell into the hands of the Jesuits ; and a third 
at Doway, the superior of which, for some years, was a 
^ Scotch Jesuit. ♦ 

Bishop Lesley’s writings are, 1. “ Afflicti Animi Conso- 
lationes, &tranqiHlli Animi Conservatio,” Paris, 1574, 8vo. 

2. De Origine, Moribns, & Rebus gestis Scotorum,” 
Romse, 1578, 4to. It consists of ten books, of which the 
three last, making half the volume, are dedicated to queen 
Mary ; to whom they had been presented in English, seven 
years before the first publication in Latin. There are se- 
parate copies of them in several libraries. See Catalog. 
MSS. Oxoii. This valuable history is carried down to the 
queen’s return from France in 1561. He seems unwilling 
to divulge what he knew of some transactions after that 
period. “ Some things,” says he, ‘‘ savoured so much of 
ingratitude and perfidy, that, although it were very proper 
they should be known, yet it were improper for me to re- 
cord them, because often, with the danger of my life, I 
endeavoured to put a stop to them ; and I ought to do all 
that is in me, not to let them be known unto strangers.” 
With this work are published, 3. “Paraenesis ad Nobilitatem 
Populumque Scotorum and, 4. Regionum k Insularum 
Scotite Descriptio.” 5. Defence of the Honour of Mary 
Queen of Scotland ; with a Declaration of her right, title, 
and interest, to the crown of England,” Liege, 1571, 8vo, 
which was immediately suppressed. 6, A Treatise, shew- 
ing, that the Regimen of Women is conformable to the 
Law of God and Nature.” These two last arc ascribed, by 
Parsons the Jesuit, to Morgan Philips, hut Camden asserts 
thcMii to be our author’s, Annal. KWz, sub. ann. 1569. 7. 

“ DeTitulo & Jure Marim Scotorum Regime, quo Anglian 
Successionem Jure sibi vindicat,” Rbeiins, 1580, 4to. 8. 
There is a MS. upon the same subject in French, entitled 
‘‘ Remonstrance au Pape,” 5cc. Cotton library, Titus, cxii. 
1, aud F. 3. 14. 9. ‘‘ An Account of his Embassage in 
England, from 1568 to 1572,” MS. in the advocates’ li- 
brary in Scotland. Catal. of Oxford MSS. 10. An Apo- 
logy for the Bishop of Ross, as to what is laid to his Charge 
concerning Uie Duke of Norfolk,” MS. in the library of 
the lord Longueville. 1 1. Several I-etters in the hands 
of Dr. George Mackenzie,” who wrote his life.^ 

^ Life by vot. U.— -Spottwoort’t and Robertson s History. — 
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LESLIE (Dr. John), bishop of Clogher in Ireland, wag 
descended from an ancient family, and born at Balqnhaine^ 
^ in the north of Scotland. The first part of his education 
was at Aberdeen, whence he removed to Oxford. After- 
wards he travelled into Spain, Italy, Germany, and France : 
he spoke French, Spanish, and Italian, with the same pro- 
priety and fluency as the natives ; and was so great a mas- 
ter of the Latin, that it was said of him, when in Spain,* 
Soliis Lesleius Latine loquitur. He continued twenty-two 
years abroad ; and, during that time, was at the siege of 
Rochelle, and tlie expedition to the isle of Ilhee, with the 
duke of Buckingham. He was all along conversant in 
courts, and at home was happy in that of Charles I. who 
admitted him into his privy-council both in Scotland and 
Ireland i in which stations he was continued by Charles 11. 
after the restoration. His chief preferment in the clinrcli 
of Scotland was the bishopric of the Orkneys, whence he 
was translated to Kaphoe in Ireland, in 1633; and, the 
same year, sworn a privy-counsellor in that kingdom. He 
built a stately palace in his diocese, in the form and strength 
of a castle, one of the finest episcopal palaces in Ireland, 
and proved to be useful afterwards in the rebellion of 1641, 
by preserving a good part of that country. The good 
bishop exerted himself, as much as he could, in defence 
of the royal cause, and endured a siege in his castle of 
Raphoe, before he would surrender it to Oliver Cromwell, 
being the last which held out in that country. He then 
retired to Dublin, where he always used tlic liturgy of the 
church of Ireland in hig family, anti evtui had frequent 
confirmations and ordinations. After the restoration, he 
came over to England; and, in 1661, was translated to 
the see of Clogher. He died in aged above 100 

years, having been above oO years a bishop ; and was then 
consequently the oldest bishop in the world.* 

LfJSLIE ((-JiARLLs), the second son of the preceding, 
and a very distinguished writer, was born in Ireland, we 
know not in what year ; and admitted a fellow-commoner 
in Dublin college in 1664, wliere he continued till he 
commenced M. A. In 1671, on the death of his father, 
he came to England and entered himself in the Temple 
at London, where he studied the law for some years ; but 

* Harris’s cUaiyu uf Ware. — Ath, Ox, — Biog. Brit. 
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flifterwards relinquished it, and applied liimself to divinity, 
fin 1680 he was a:lmittcd into holy orders; and in 1687 
became chancellor of the cathedral- church or diocese of ^ 
Connor. About this time he rendered himself particularly 
obnoxious to the Popish party in Ireland, by his zealous 
opposition to them, which was thus called forth. Roger 
Boyle, hishop of Clogher, dying in 1687, Patrick Tyrrel 
was made titular popish bishop, and had the revenues of 
the see assigned him by king James. He set up a convent 
of friars in Monaglnin ; and, fixing his habitation there, 
held a public visitation of his clergy with great solemnity ; 
when, some subtle logicians attending him, he ventured 
to challenge the protestant clergy to a public disputation. 
Leslie accej)tod tlie challenge, and disputed to the satis- 
faction of the |;rotestants; though it happened, as it gene- 
rally does at such contests, that both sides claimed the vic- 
tory. He afterwards held another public disputation with 
two celebrated popish divines in the church of Tynan, in 
the diocese of Armagh, before a very numerous assembly 
of persons of both religiori5>; the issue of which w^as, that 
IMr. John Siowart, a popish gentleman, solemnly renounced 
the errors of the church of Home. 

As the papists had got possession of an episcopal see, 
they engrossed other offices too ; and a ])opish high-sheriff 
was appointed for ilie county of Monaghan. This pro- 
ceeding alarmed the gentlemen in that country ; who, de- 
pending much on Leslie’s knowledge as a justice of peace, 
repaired to him, then e(>idined by the gout to his house. 
He told them, that it would ])e as illegal in them to per- 
mit the slierilV to lu t, as it would he in iiiiii to attempt it. 
But they insisted tliat himself should appear in person on 
tlie l)eiu:li, at tiie approaching (pjarter-sessions, and all 
promised to act us he did ; so be was carried there with 
much difficulty, and in great pain. Upon the question, 
whether the slitu'ilfwas legally (jualiiied, the latter replied, 
“ That he was of the king’s own religion, and it was his 
majesty’s will that he should be sheriiY.” Leslie then ob- 
served, “ 1 hat tlu'y were not inquiring into his majesty’s 
religion, but whether be (the pretended sberifY) had qua- 
lified himself according to law, for acting as a proper offi- 
cer ; that the law was the king’s will, and nothing else 
to be deemed such ; that his subjects had no other way of 
knowing his will but as it is revealed to them in his laws; 
and it must always be thought to continue so, till the con- 
VuL. XX. O 



trary is notified to them in the same authentic manner.” 
Tliis argument was so convincing, that the bench unani- 
mously agreed to commit the sheriff for his intrusion and 
arrogant contempt of the court. Leslie also committed 
some oflicers of that tumultuous army which the lord Tyr- 
connel raised, for robbing the country. 

In this spirited conduct Leslie acted like a sound divine 
and an uprigiit magistrate; hut, while he thought himself 
authorized to resist the illegal mandates of his sovereign, 
he never approved of carrying these principles of resist- 
ance so far as to deprive the king of the supreme power ; 
and persevering steadily in that opinion, lie continued, 
after the revolution, in allegiance to king .lames. In con- 
sequence, refusing to take the new oaths appointed upon 
that change, he lost all his preferments; and in lt)S9, 
when the troubles began to arise in Ireland, withdrew, with 
his family, into England. Here lie employed his time in 
writing a great many political pieces in support of the cause 
he had embraced ; and being confessedly a person of ex- 
traordinary wit and learning, he became a very formidable 
champion of the nonjurors. His lirst piece in this cause 
was an answer to Abp. King’s “ State of the Protestants in 
Ireland, under the late King James’s Government,” in 
which he shewed himself as averse from the principles and 
practices of the Irish and other Papists, as he was from 
those of the author whom he refined. Neither did liis 
sufferings make him forget his duty to the church of Eng- 
land ; in defence of which he sliewud hi^l^clf a strenuous 
champion against the cpuikers, many of whom were con- 
verted hy him. But, as ilicse converts were <U‘sirous (;f 
reinrning to presbytery, uhenctr they had last sprung, lie 
was obliged to treat the subject of chmcli government in 
defenf’c of episcopacy. He likewise employe<l ids pen in 
the general cause of tlie Christian religion, against Jews, 
Deists, and Socinians. In the mean time, however, these 
writings, and his frequent visits to the courts of St. Ger- 
main’s and Bar le Due, rendered him obnovious to the 
government; Imt he became more so upon tbe jniblica- 
tion of the “ Hereditary Right of the (’rovvn of England 
asserted of which he was the reputed author. Finding 
himself, on this acc:ount, under a necessity of leaving the 
kingdom, he repaired to tiie Pretender at Bar le Due ; 
where be was allowed to officiate, in a private cliaptd, after 
the rites of the Church of England ; and it is said lie took 
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much pains to convert the Pretender to the Protestant re-, 
* ligion, hut in vain*. However, to promote the said Preten- 
der’s interest, when some hopes of his restoration were 
entertained by his parly in England, he wrote a letter from 
Bar Iv* Due, dated April 23, 1714, which was printed and 
dispersed among his adherents, in which, after giving a 
flattering description of the Pretender’s person and cha- 
racter, liis grat eful mien, magnanimity of spirit, devotion 
free from bigotry, application to business, ready appre- 
hension, sound judgment, and alfability, so that none con- 
versed with him without being charmed with his good 
sense and temper; he concludes with a proposal, ‘‘on 
condition of his being restored to bis crown, tlrnt, for the 
security of the church of England as by law established, 
he would so far wave his prerogative, in the nomination of 
bishops, deans, and all other eccle^iastical preferments in 
the gift of the crown, that five bishops should be appointed, 
of which the archbishop of Canterbury for the time being 
always to he one, who, upon any vacancy^ might name 
three persons to him, from whom he would chuse.” Many 
other proposals of the like nature were made soon after, 
and several projects were concerted not only in England, 
but an actual insurrection begun in Scotland by his party, 
in 17 IS, all which ended in the crushing and dispersing 


^ Thi’to I.Tct positions have been 
eonU'sl.fd in suriic* r*'speils by an able 
u'lilor, who thus ('\pri;."ies l>is opinion : 
“ That he (Leslie) repaired to Uar h* 
Due, aofi t udoavocut d eonvert to llni 
cluiichof England hinuvlv m hec<'nsider- 
ed as ti»e rightful sovereign of Kngland, 
is indeed Uue; hiii w»' have rt'aMUj to 
hrlievf that this was not in eons^'tj'n ne*' 
of his ht.ina: obliged to leave the king- 
dom. 'liiere is, in the first place, 
some groiinds to believe, that ‘ The 
Hereditary Ivight of the Crown of F.og- 
land asserted’ was not written by him; 
and there is still in existenec niuloul>t- 
cd evidenee., that in const’qnence of 
his great fame as a poleniie, he was 
sent to Bar le Due for the express j)uv- 
po'^e of endeavouring to eonvert the 
son of James U. hy some gentlemen 
ot fortune in England, who wislierl to 
see that prinee on the throne of his an- 
cestors. The writer of this article had 
the honour sixtet?n or seventeen years 
iigo, to he Iwiowii to the grand -iiaugli- 


ter of one of those gentlemen, a lady 
of the strictest veracity ; and from her 
he received many anec<!otes! of Leslie 
and fits associ.'ites, which, as he did 
not then foresee that he should have the 
present occasion for them, he has suf- 
fered to slip from his memory. That 
latly is still alive, and we have reason 
t«> hi lii ve is in possession ot many let- 
ters hv Legiie, wrilti n in confidence 
to her grandlalher, both from Bar le 
Due, and trom St, Germain’s; and by 
the account which she gave of these 
letters, Leslie appears to liave con- 
sidered Ills' prince as a weak and in- 
corrigible bigot, though in every tt .ng 
but religion an amiable and ai > om- 
)>lished man. ’ Dr. Glcic’s Siuple- 
inent lo Ifce Eucyclopitdia Brit..*niiica, 
To this we may add, that the real au- 
thor of the “ IliMcditary Right,” Jcc- 
wasthcUev.Mr. Harbin, also a noujiiror, 
according to a MS ootcof tli ’ late Mr. 
”\Vhislon's in his copy of tti« first edi^ 
tion of this Dictionai yv 
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of the rebels, and in the Pretender’s being obliged to 
leave the French dominions. 

In this exigence he withdrew to Italy, whither Leslie 
attended him, notwithstanding the ill-usage he met with 
at that court. The Pretender had given l)irn a promise 
that he should celebrate the church of England service in 
his family ; and that he would iiear what he should repre- 
sent to him on the subject of religion. But the Clicvalier 
was far from keeping the word he iia.l given, and on the 
faith of which our divine had come over ; for, thougli he 
allowed liim, for form’s sake, to cciel>ratc the church of 
England service in his family, yet he never was present 
there ; and not only refused to hear Leslie himself, but 
^helte^ed the ignorance of bis priests, or the bail ness of 
his cause, or both, behind his authority, and absolutely 
forbad all discourse concerning religion. However, Leslie 
put up with every thing, in duiilul submission to liis 
avowed sovereign, till 172 1 , when he retiuned to Eng- 
land, resolving, whafewer the consctpiimces might be, to 
die in his own country. Some of his fiieiuls, ac(|uaiiuing 
lord Sunderland with his purpoNt', impiorevl his protection 
for the good old man, uhu h his lord>hip readily aiul ge- 
nerously pioniised ; and when ;i member of the House of 
conuuons oilieiously waited on lord Sunderland with the 
news that Mr. Leslie iiad arrived, he met with such a re- 
ception from lii^ lord>lup as Ijis illibmal errand deserved. 
Our author then went over to Ireland, where Ik* died 
April at his oun house at Glaslongli, in the 

county of Monaghan. 

As to his character, Bayle stylos him “ a man of merit 
and learning,” and tells us, that he was the tirst who wrou? 
ill Great Britain again?:t the errors ot' iimdain Bouriguon 
His books, adds be, are much esteemed, and especially 
his treatise of “ The Snake in tlie Grass.” Salmon ob" 
jierves, tiuit his works iuu>t transmit him to posterity as a 
man thoroughly learned and truly pious. Mr. Harris, 
the continuator of Ware, informs us that Leslie made se- 
veral converts from popery^ anti says, that notwithstanding 
his mistaken opinions about government, and a few otiier 
matters, he deserves the highest praise for defending the 
Christian religion against Deists, Jews, Quakers, and for 
admirably well supporting the doctrines of the church of 
England against those of Rome. The author of the “ Free- 
holder’s Journal,” immediately after the death of Mr. 
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Leslie, observed, tliiit when the popish emissaries were 
most active in ))oisoiung the minds of the })eople, Mr. 
Leslie was ecjuaily vigilant in exposing, both in public 
and jjrivnte, (lie errors and absurdities of the Komish doc- 
trines. Yet, upon the abdication of king Janies, he re- 
signed his livings, rollowed his fortunes, and adhered 
firmly to iiis interests; and, after his demise, to those of 
the Ihetender. Notwithstanding his well known attach- 
ment lo tlie Jacobite interest, and, his frequent visits to 
the court of St. Germain’s, he was not much molested by 
the government till a little before SacheverelTs trial, when 
he attacked Bp. Burnet rather w^Trmly, in a pamphlet 
called The good Old Cause, or Lying in Truth,” in 
which he endeavoured to prove, from the bishop’s former 
works, the truth of that doctrine for which the doctor was 
prosecuted by tlie Commons, and violently inveighed against 
the bisliof) himself. 

Besides the political tracts which he scattered, Mr. Leslie 
left two volumes, in folio, of theological works, in which 
he has discussed nearly all the controversies which now 
disturb the peace of the Christian church. Consummate 
learning, attended by the lowest humility, the strictest 
piety without the least tincture of moroseness, a conver- 
sation to tfic last degree lively and spirited, and yet to the 
last degree innocent, made liim the delight of mankind, 
and leaves what Dr. Hickce says of him unquestionable, 
that he made more converts to the church of England 
than any other man of our times. 

“A cliarge, however,” says the writer whom we have 
already quoted in tiie preceding note, has been lately 
brought against In in of such a nature, as, if well founded, 
must detract, not only from Ins literary fame, but also 
from his integrity. ‘ The short and easy Method with the 
Deists’ is uinjiiestionably his most valuable, and, appa- 
rently, his most original work; yet tins tract js published 
in f rench among the works of the abbe St. Ileal, viho died 
in 16i>2 ; and therefore it lias been said, that unless it was 
published in English prior to that period, Charles Leslie 
must be considered as a shameless plagiary.” 

In answer to this Dv. Gleig observes, that “ The Eng- 
lish work was certainly not published prior to the death of 
the abbe St. Real ; for the first edition bears date July 17th, 
1697 ; and yet many reasons conspire to convince us, that 
our countryman was no plagiary. I'here is, indeed, a 
striking siniiluri ty between the English and the F reiich works ; 
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hut this is no complete proof that the one was copied from 
the other.” Dr. Gleig, after stating some remarkable in- 
^stances of a similar coincidence, asks, After these in- 
stances of apparent plagiarism, wlisch we know to be onlj/ 
apparent, has any man a right to say that Charles Leslie 
and the abb6 St. R6al might not have treated their sub- 
ject in the way that they have done, without either borrowing 
from the other ?” And adds : 

But this is not all that we have to urge on the subjecl. 
If there be plagiarism in the case, and the identity of titles 
looks very like it, it is infinitely more probable tliat the 
editor of St. Kcal’s works stole from Leslie, than that 
Leslie stole from St. Ileal, unless it can be proved that the 
works of the abbe, and this work in partic ular, were? pub- 
lished before 1697. At that period the English language; 
was very little read or understood on the contineMU; wliilst 
in Britain the French language was by sc liolars as gene- 
rally understood as at the presc'ut. lleiice it is, that so 
many Frenchmen, and indeed foreigners of diireri nt nations, 
tlionght themselves safe in pUlering science from the 
British philosophers ; whilst there is not, that we know, 
one well-authenticated instance of a British philosopher 
appropriating to iiimself the' discoveries e)f a foreigne r. 
If, tiien, such men as Lcil)nitz, John Bernouilli, and Dcs 
Cartes, trusting to the iniprobahilii y of detection, canule^- 
scended to pilfer tlie discoveries of llooke*, Newton, and 
Harriot, is it improbable that the editor of ib(;woiks of 
St Heal siionid claim to bis frieitd a celebrated tract, of 
which he knew the^ real autlior to be nbnoxious to tin go- 
vernment at his own country, and tin rrl(ne not ljk( jy lo 
have powe;rful friends to maintain his right ^ 

‘‘ But farther, Burnet bishop of Sai nm was an excel- 
lent scholar, and well-reatl, as every one knows, in the 
works of foreign divines, is it concr ivable, tliat this pre- 
late, when smarting under the lash of l.esiie, would liave 
let .slip so good an opportunity of covering with tiisgrace 
his ntost formidable antagonist, had he known that anta- 
gonist to be guilty of plagiarism from the writings of tiic 
abb^ St. Real / Let it be granted, however, that Burnet 
was a stranger to these writings and to this plagiarism ; it 
can hardly he supposed that l.e Clerc was a stranger to 
them likewise. Yet this author, when, for reasons best 
known to himself, he chose (1706) to depreciate the argu- 
ment of the bhort Method,” and to traduce its author 
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as ignorant of ancient history, and as having brought for- 
ward his four marks for no other purpose than to put the ^ 
deceitful traditions of popery on the same footing with the' 
most authentic doctrines of the gospel, does not so much 
as insinuate that he borrowed these marks from a popish 
abbe, though such a charge, could he have established it, 
would have served his [)nrpose more than all his rude 
railings and invective. But tlierc was no room for such a 
charge. In the second volume of the works of St. Real, 
published in 17 57, there is indeed a tract entitled “ M^- 
thode courte ct aisee pour coinbattre les Deistes,” and 
there can be little doubt but that the publisher wished it to be 
considered as the work of his countryman. Unfortunately, 
however, for his design, a catalogue of the abhe’s works 
is given in the lirst volume ; and in that catalogue the 
^ Methode courte et aisee’ is not mentioTUid.” 

His works may be divided into political and theological. 
Of the former, he wrote, t. “ Answ^er to the State of the 
J^rotcstaius of Ireland,” ike. alreadv mentioned. 2. Cas- 
sandra, concerning the new Associations,” &c. 1703, 4to. 

Rehearsals at tirst a weekly paper, published after- 
wards twice* a week in a half-sheet, by way of dialogue on 
the affairs of the times ; begun in 1704, and continued for 
six or seven years. 4. ‘‘'I’lie Wolf stripped of his Shepfierd’s 
(.’loathing, in answer to ^ Moderation a Virtue,’” 1704, Ito. 
'The pam[)hl(?l it answers was written by James Owen. 5, 

“ 'I’iie Bislio[) of Sarum’s |’Burnet\sJ proper Defence, from 
a Speech said to be spoken by him against oc'casional C^on- 
formity,” 1704, lio. o'. “ Uie new' Association of those 
called M(;derate < ’iiurchmeii,” 6cc. occasioned l)y a 
pamphlet entith'd “ d ue Danger of Pric'^tcralt,” 1705, 
4t(). 7. ‘‘ 'I’iie new Associaiiun,” part II. 1705, 4t(>. S. 

“ d'lie jirinciples (jf Dissenters concerning Toleration 
and occasional Conformity,” 1705, 4U). -9. “ A Warning 
for the Church of Ifngland,” 170h, 4to. Some have 
doubted whether these two pieces were his. 10. “The 
good Old Cause, or lying in truth ; being a second Defence 
of the bishop of Sarnm from a second Speech,” ikc. 1710. 
For this a warrant was issued out against I.esli'e. 11 . “A 
Letter to the Bishop of Sarum, in answer to his Sermuu 
after the Queen’s Death, in Defence of the Revolution,’* 
1715. 12. “Salt for the Leech.” 13. “The Anatomy 

of a Jacobite.” 14. “ Gallienus redivivus.” 15, “ De- 
leiida Carthago.” 16 . “ A Letter to Mr. William Moly- 
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neiJX, on his Case of Ireland’s beinjr bound by the Ertgn 
^ Jish Accs of Pai liament. ” 17. “ A Letter to Julian John-: 

son.” IS. Several Tracts against Dr. Hidden and Mi\ 
Hoadly. 

His theological tracts are, first, against the Quakers; 
as, 1. The Snake in the Grass/’ ^c. ‘697, 8vo. 2. “ A 
Discourse proving tiie Divine Instiliitioii of Water Bap- 
tisijn,” ike. ibid. 4io. 3. Some seasonable Ueflectious 
upon the Quakers’ solemn Proiestaiion against George 
Keith,” 8^c. 1697. 4. “ Satan oisrobed IVoin his Disguise 

of Ligut,” 169^, 4io. 5. “ A Dcience cjI a book entitled 
^ The Snake in the Grass,’ 17^0,” 8vo. 6. “A Reply 
to a b x>k entitled “ Angnis tlagidlains, or a Switch for 
the Snake — being the last part of the Smike in the Grass,” 
1702, 8vo. 7. “ Primitive Heresy revivetl in the Faith and 
Practice of the Quakers,” 1698, 4to. 8. “ The present 
State of Quakerism in England,” 1701. 9. Essay con- 

cerning the Divine Right of 'rvthes,” 1700, Svo. 

II. Against the Presbyterians : 10. “ A Discourse, shew- 
ing uho they are that are now qualified to administer Bap- 
tism,” kc. 11. J'hc History of Sm and Heresy,” &c, 
1698, Svo. 

HI. Against the Deists : 12. A short ami easy Method 
with the Deists,” &c. 16)94, 8vo. 13. ‘‘A \' indicaiion of the 
short and easy Mctliod.” 14. ‘‘ Tiie rrmh of Christianity 
demonstratetl, in a Dialogue between a C’lnistian and a 
Deist,” 17 11, 8vo. 

IV. Against the dews: 15. “ A short and easy Method 
with the Jews.” I'iiis is <iated at the end, Goud-Eriday,” 
1689 ; and the fourth etiition was pulihshed in 17 15. 

V. Against the Soeinians : 16. “ 'Lhi? Socinian (Contro- 
versy discussed,” <.\,c. 1608. 17. An Answer to Hemarks 

on the tirst Dialogue against the Soeinians.” 18. A Re])ly 
to the Vindication of the Remarks.” 19. ‘‘ An Answer to 
the Examination of the last Dialogue,” Okc. 20. A Sup- 
plement in answer to Mr. (’letulon’s ‘ 'Jhactatns pliiloso- 
phico-theologicus dc Persona’,” ote. 21. “The Charge 
of Socinianism against Dr. 'I'illolstMi considered, &c. by 
a true Son of the (J/inrch.” 

VI. Against the Ibipists : 22. “Of private Judgment 

and Authority in MatU'rs of Eaiili.” 2.3. “ 'Tlie Case stated 
between the Church of Rome and the Cliurch of England,” 
he. 1713. 24. “ Jdie true notion of the Catholic Church, 

ia answer to the Bishop of Meaux’s Letter to Mr. Nelson,” 

&c. 
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Besides these, be published the four following tracts. 

# {25. “ A Sermon preached in Chester, against Marriages # 
indifferent Communions,” 1702, 8vo. Tliis sermon oc- 
casioned Mr. DodwelTs discourse upon tlie same subject. 
26. A Dissertation concerning the Use and Authority of 
Ecclesiastical Historj^” 27. The Case of the Regal and 
the Pontificate.” 28. A Supplement, in answer to a 
book entitled ‘ The regal Supremacy in Ecclesiastical 
Affairs asserted’,” &c. 'I hese two last pieces were occa- 
sioned by tile dispute about the rights of convocation, be- 
tween Wake, &c. on one side, and Atierhury and his 
friends, among whom was Leslie, on the other. All his 
tlicological pieces, except that against Tiiloison, were 
collected and pnliiished by liiniself in two vols. fol. 172 l.‘ 

LESSING (GoTTiioLD Ephraim), a distinguished Ger- 
man writer, was horn at Kaineuz, in Pomerania, in 17 29. 
His lather, who was a man of talents and learning, had 
destined himself to an academical life, hut was called to 
take charge of a congregation at Kainenz, the place of his 
nativity. Here he was in corrcspondeiux* with the most 
famous preachers of his time, published some works of his 
own, and translated several treatises of Abp. Tillo'.sv>n. He 
also left behind him a manuscript refutation of some preju- 
dices against the reformation. 'Inhere can be no doubt but 
tlie example and cares of so learned and thoughtful a 
father had no inconsiderable inlluence on the early turn 
wliich Lessing shewed for literature. When, in his sixth 
year, liis father chose to liave his picture drawn, in which 
iit^ was to he represented sitting under a tree playing with 
a bird, young Lessing shewed his utter dislike to the plan, 
and said, “ if I am to be painted, let me be drawn with a 
great heap of books about me, otherwise I bad rather not 
be painted at ail which was accordingly done. He 
passed five entire years at the high-school at Meissen, to 
which, by his own account, he was indebted for wliatever 
learning and solidity of thinking he possessed. Though 
the Latin poetry belongs to the qfficiis per/tctis of a scholar 
in this academy, and the German poetry to the inipcrfectisy 
yet he pursued the latter much more tnan the former, and 
celebrated the battle of Kesseldorf in German vtuse, at 
the request of Ws father. Professor Kleiiiin particularly 
?5ncouraged him to the study of mathematics and philoso- 

* Brit. — Burnet’s Own Times.— Birch’s Tillotson. — Ware’s Ireland by 

Ilarris.— Jones’s Life of bishop Koriie,p. 09,— Encyclop. Brit. Supplement. 
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phy ; while Grahner, the rector of the academy, wrote to 
his iather conceniinar them : He is a colt that requires a ’ 

double allowance of provender. The lessons that are 
found too difficult for others, are but child’s play to him. — 
We shall hardly be sufficient for him much longer.” Being 
removed to Leipsic, he soon displayed his inclination to 
write for the stage, and likewise made great proficiency in 
the bodily exercises of horsemanship, fencing, dancing, 
and leaping. Mr. Weisse was his first and principal friend at 
this j)iace ; and their friendship was only dissolved by 
deatli. l.essing frequented the cullcge-exorcises hut little, 
and that irregularly : none of the professors gave him satis- 
faction, excepting Kniesti, whose lectures he sometimes 
attended ; hut he was himself an extensive reader, and 
was especially partial to the uritings of Wolff in German. 
He kept up a great intimacy 'vith Naiiiir.inn, the author of 
Nimrod,” on account of his possessing many singular 
qualities, wliicli were always more agnvable to L.essing, 
than tile common didl monotony of cliaracter, even though 
mingled with some weaknesses and deft*cts. Under Kasr- 
ner he exercised himself in disputation ; and here began 
his, close connection with Mvlius, whose works In^ afier- 
wards pnl>b>lied. His intercourse with this free-thinker, 
and With the company of comedians, how(W'(;r, gave great 
uneasint'ss to liis parents. His first literary productions 
appeared in a Hamburgh lu'wspaper. In company with 
IM. ^\’eisse, he transbned Hannibal,” tlu* only tragtnly 
of Marivaux, into rhvmifig AlexamlruK's. His comedy of 
tlie “ Young Scholar,” which he had begun while a school- 
boy, was finished at Leipsic, from an actual event that 
happened to a young scholar disappointed in his iiopes of 
the prize from the academy at Berlin. His father about 
this time thought proper tf) recall him home for a time, in 
order to wean him from the had company he w'as thought 
to frequent. In tliis interval, he composed a numlnT of 
Anacreontics on love and wine. One dav, his pious sister 
coming into his room, in his absimce, saw these sonnets, 
read them over, and, not a little angry tiiat her hrullur 
could so employ his time, threw them into the fire. A 
trifling hurst of resentment vv«as all he felt on the occasion. 
He took a handful of snow, and threw it into her bo.som, 
in order to cool her zeal. — He now went liack to Leipzig; 
which place lie soon after quilte<l, going by Wittenberg to 
Berlin, This gave his father fresh uneasiness*, and .pro- 
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duced those justificatory letters of his son, which at least 
display the frankness of his character. At Berlin, in con- 
junction with Mylius, he compiled ihe celebrated ‘‘ Sketch 
of the History and Progress of the Drama.” The father of 
a writer who had been sharply criticiaetl in this work, made 
complaint of it to Lessing’s fatijcr. To this person he wrote 
in answer ; The criiifjue is mine, and I only lament that 
I did not make it more severe. Should Gr. complain of 
the injustice of my judgment, I give him full liberty to re- 
taliate as he pleases on my works.” One of his first ac- 
quaintances in Berlin was a certain Kichier de Louvain, 
who, in 1750, from a French teaclier, was become secretary 
to Voltaire, with whom he brought our author acquainted. 

— From Berlin lie went to Wittenberg, wlicre lie jilied ids 
studies with great diligence, and took tlu' degree of master, 
but remained only one year, and then returned to Berlin. 

At Berlin he undertook the literary article for the periodi- 
cal publication of Voss, in which employment he both 
wrote and translated a great variety of pieces, and formed 
several plans which were never executed. Among others, 
lie agreed with Mendelsohn to write u journal, under the 
title of “The best fiMin bad Books with tlie motto taken 
from St. Ambrose, “ Legimus aliqua ne legaiuur.” “ \^"e 
read some books to save others the trouble.” In 175.5, he 
went back to Leipzic, and thence set out upon a journey, in 
ctimpany with a young man of the name of Winkler ; but 
this was soon interrupted, and brought on a law-suit, in 
which J essing came olf ctinquciair. He now, in order to 
]>Iease liis sister, translated “ Law’s serious Call,” which 
was finished and published by Mr. W eisse. At the begin- 
ning of I7v59, Lt^ssiug went again to Berlin, wliere he very 
much adiiieteil himself to gaming. I'iiis has been attri- 
buted to his situation at Breslaw, where he was in the 
seven years w'ar for some time in quality of secretary to 
general M'auenzjen. Even the care for his health was con- i 
ducive to it. “ Were 1 able to play calmly,” said he, “ I ■ 
would not play at all ; but it is not without reason that I 
play with eagerness. The vehement agitation sets my \ 
clogged machine in motion, by forcing tlie liuids into cir- : 
eolation ; it frees me from a bodily torment, to which I > 
am often subject;” His Intimate frlen ls among the learueil f 
at Breslaw were Arletius and Klose. Here he was attacked 
by a violent fever, though ho sullered much from the* 
disease, yet be declared tliat his greatest torment arose 
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from the conversations of his physician, old Dr. Morgen^ 
besser, which he could scarcely endure when he was well.i 
^V'JJon the fever was at its hcigin^ he lay perfectly quiets 
with ureat sioihlicance in his looks. I'liis so niucn struck 
his rnend standing by the bed, tiiat he famiiiaily asked 
him what lie was thinking of? 1 am curieiis u> know 
what wili pass in my mind when 1 am in tl»e act of dving.” 
JSeing told that was impossible, ne abruorly replied : You 

want to cheat me.*” On me day of his reception into the 
orticr of free-masons at Hamburgh, one of h.s liieiuis, a 
zealous free-mason, took him aside into an adjoining launu, 
and asked him, Is it not true, now, that you find no- 
thing among us against the governnumt, reli‘^ion, or tno- 
laisr’’ “Yes,” answered Lessing, witli great vivacity, 

“ would to heaven 1 had ! I should then at least have loiind 
something!” 'Lhe extent of his genius mu>>t he gathened 
from his numerous writings. IMenuelsohn said ot him in 
a letter to his hrotlier, shortly alter his death, that ho 
was advanced at h^ast a century bcftiie the age in which 
he lived. 

Ill 17b2, he accompanied his general to the siege <»f 
Schweidnitx ; hut after the peactg he was introduced to 
the king of Prus.^ia, and then resumed his liteiary occuj) i- 
lions at Jierlin. Though lie [iroduccd many works, yet 
they were not the source of luiudi protit, and, in I’/o'g his 
circumstances were so narrow, that he was oliligcl to si ll 
his library for suj^]>ort. At this critical juncture he met 
with a generous pieron in Leopold, licir-.ippartmt to the 
tiuke of Brunswick, through whostj means he was appointed 
librarian at W'olfenhmth*. One of tiie fruits of iliis very 
desirable situation was a periodical publication, entitled 
“ Contributions to Literary History,” containing notices 
and extracts of tile most remarkalile iMSS. Tlie “ Contri- 
butions” were made the vi hide of “ Fragments of an 
anonymous Writer discovered in the Library at Wolfcn- 
buttle,” which consisted of direct attacks upon the Christian 
revelation. They occasioned a gri'at commotion among 
the German theologians, and wouUl not have been printed 
hut for the interfen net* of prince Leopold with the licen- 
sers of the press. In 1778 they were suppri ssed. l^t.'ssiiig, 
from his rising fame, and connection with prince Leopold, 
with whom he w’cnt on a tour to Italy, was so distinguished 
among the Cjerman literati, that several potentates of that 
country made liim offers of an advantageous setilcmcnU 
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Kntijing, however, could lead him to break his connection 
^with his iiberiil patron the prince of Brunswick, who, by 
his accession in 1780 to the sovereij^nty, was enabled to 
augment his favours towards him. His latter publications 
were “ Nathan the Wise a second part of the same 
drama, entitled “ The Monk of Lebanon and A Dis- 
sertation on the Education of tiie Human Race.” He died 
at Hamburgh in the month of February, 1781. Lessing 
had more genius than learning, and his fame, therefore, 
even in his own country, rests on Ids plays, fables, songs, 
and epigrams. His life was published at Berlin in 1793, 
and is more r(^|)letc with anecdote tiian instruction, as may 
be gathererl Iroiii the lew circumstances we iiave detailed. 
He was a decided deist, and his morals corresponded.* 
L’ES'i'RANGE (Siii Roger), was descended from an 
ancient and repiitabie famdy, sealed at 11 unstanton-hall, 
Norfolk; where he was born Dec. 17, liilti. He was the 
youngest son of sir Hamond L’ Estrange, knt. a zealous 
royalist during tlie di>|)iites between king Charles and his 
parliament; who, having his estate setpiestered, retired to 
Lynn, of wliicli town he was made governor. M’lie son had 
a liberal education, whicii was c.omjdetcd probably at Cam- 
bridge; and adopti’d liis father’s principles with uncom- 
mon zeal, and in when about two-and- twenty, at- 

lendetl king Cliarles ujion his expedition to Scotland, his 
attaLdunent to wiiom some vi ars alter nearly l osl him his 
life. In Hi-tl, soon after the earl v)f olancijester had re- 
duced the town of Lynn in Norfolk, Mr. L’Estrange, 
thinking he had some inU^rest in the place, as his lather 
hail been governor of it, formed a jtlan for surprizing it, 
and received a coiiiuiisNion from the king, constauiing him 
governor of the town in case of succons: but, being seized, 
ill consecpiciice of. the treachery of two of his associates, 
Leman and Hager, and his majesty's commission found 
U|)un him, he was carried first to Lynn, thence to London, 
and there transmitted to the city court-martial for his trial ; 
where, after sullering all manner of indignities, he was, as 
Wliitlocke says, condemned to die as a spy, coming from 
the king’s quarters without drum, trumpet, or pass. 

His sentence being passed, he was cast into Newgate; 
whence he dispatched a petitionary appeal to the lords, 
the time appointed for his execution being the Thursday 


' Eifc above.— >Dict. 
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following; but with great difficulty he got a reprieve for 
^ toiirtfcn days, and, after that, a prolongation for a farther* 
hearing. In this condition he lay almost four years a 
prisoner, in coniinual fear of being executed. Me pub- 
lished in the mean tiim', “ An Appeal from the Court- 
martial lo the Parliament and about tiie time of the 
Kentish insurrection, in in 18, he escapj^l out of the 
prison, uitli the keeper's privity, and went into Kent. Me 
retired into the house of Mr. Males, a young gentleman, 
heir to a great estate m that countv, anti spirited him to 
undertake an insurrection; which miscarrying, L’h^strange 
with tnuch difticnlty was enabh d to reacli the continent, 
where he continued till Ins). Upon the long parliameiU’s 
being dissolved by Cromwell, Ite returned into Kngland, 
and immerliately disitatched a paper to the council at 
Udiitchall to this ellect ; that, tinding himself within the 
act of indenmity, he thotight it convenient to give them 
notice of his return.’* On his being summoned to that 
board, he uas told by one of the commissioners, that his 
case was not eomprelieiuled in the act of indemnity, and 
he therefore foniied the bold resolution of applying in 
person to Cromwell himself, which be eiVected in the 
Cockpit *•; and, shortly after, receiveil his discharge by 
the following order, dated October 31, 1653 : “ Ordereti, 
that Mr. lloger L’lvstrange be dismissed from bis larther 
attendance iij>on the council, he gi\ ing in two thousand 
j)ounds security to aj)pear when he shall be summoned 
so to do, and icj a( t nothing prejndic ial to the cominon- 
weailb. Ex. John J hurloe, secretary.” 

This appearance at the court ol Cromwell was much 
censured, alter the restoration, bv some o' tin' royal party, 
who also objected to him, that Im liad once been iieard 
Ijlaying in a concert where the usurper was present, and, 
tijerefore, they nn k-named him “ Oliver’s Fiuler,” Me 
uas charged also with having bribed some ol the protector’s 
people, but he positively tlisavows it ; avtjrring, he never 
spoke to d'hurloe but once in his life about his discharge ; 
and that, though during the dependency of that aiVair he 
might well be seen at U hitehall, yet he never spoke to 
Cromwell on any other business, or bad the least com- 

^ CroiuWfll then to him of praceahit* inU'nlion'^ and adtliug, 

th»? reslU*&sne»<s of his party: tfdling that rigtiur was not al all Ins incliiia- 
hiiq, “ litar they would (io Wfll lo yive tion, hul that he was but one man, and 
fcome of their <^uit*t aud could do lullc by 
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merce of any kind with hiin^. From this to the time of 
^ the restoration, he seems to have lived free from any dis- 
turbance from the then governing powers ; and perhaps 
the obscurity into which he had fallen made him be over- 
looked by Charles II. and his ministry, on that prince’s 
recovering his tiirone. He did not, however, so under- 
value his own sull’eriiigs and merits, as to put up quietly 
with this usage, and ilicnefore addressed a warm expostu- 
lation to the earl of Ciarendon, in llie liv'dication to that 
minister of ‘‘ ■vleinenio,’’ published in h162 ; where 
lie j'sias liimsc'lf witfi tiliicr neglected cavaliers, who had 
sulVered Ibr tlieir atta- linient to the royal family during the 
civil wars and t'tie siu eeeuing usurpation, at the same tima 
acknowl. Iging the p{‘rs()ual ol)lig:iti;)ns lie hud received from 
Clarendon. For some time his remonstrances appear to 
liave prodnccvl little elTect, but at length he was made 
licenser of the jire^ss, a proiitabie post, which he enjoyed 
till the eve of the revolution. This, however, was all the 
recompcnce he ever received, excejit being in the com- 
mission of tlic peace, after more tlian twenty years, as he 
says, spent in serving the royal cause, near mx of tliem in 
ga«>ls, and almost four under a sentence (d’ dtatth in New- 
gale. It is true, he hints at greater things promised him ; 
and, in these liojies, (.‘xerted his talents, on ix'iudf of the 
ci-i) vn, in publishing several pi(*ces. In I for a far- 
tti.u' snpi) art, In* set no a pu[)er, culled ddit* Public In- 
telligencer, and the Ncuvs the first of wiiieli came out 
tht^ ist cf Angnst., and continued to 1)e ]>uhlis'*t»d twice a 
week, til! January 19, : whim he ianl it down, on 

the liesigu liien concerted oi’ publishing the “ L.ondon Ga- 
zette,” the lira of vnucii [Ki[;ers made its apj)earance on 
SuLiualay Fe!)- k f 


•t- As to tl’.o ::ifViir of tiif concert, 
tviiich stM'ins to tuivc ;tii 

aflUir of ijivati-r iiMnorluio't' than it. tlo- 
s, In? tiifuruV’ tts th.ii, wltiU; llic 
qni>,lli>u of his inih'tnnity w.as tU;|){’n(l- 
in<, bciiiL; oru; day in St, .I.inn*s’s jiark, 
lit.- lu'.'ml an orj^aii lout’lii tl iii a low 
room hL'loni^in:; to one Mr, Hiiiekson; 
that, ho wont in, and found a privatt? 
coirtpany of livo or six persons, who 
tlesin'd iiiin to take up a viol and hear 
^ part, that lie did so, not nincli, a< 
ho a! lows, to the reputation of his skill ; 
that by ;uid by, “ without the least 
ciolour of a design or expectation, in 


eonicsCro'Tf.ve!), who found them play- 
in.;.'’ an<l On fir .as sir R.yuer remem- 
bered, loft Uioin — Sir Kogov's family, 
ac(HU'<iin;j to Dr. lUirney, were always 
great patrons i f inu 'in and musieians; 
and Cronnwell wo know would soine- 
timos fori;ive a soyalist, if he was a 
good performer; and robbed Magdalon 
colloffe of its organ from pure love of 
the .art. 

•(' riiis paper sm'eeed d “ 'rho Par- 
li.nnen'ary Intelligeneer” an<l “ Mor* 
eurius Puhliru>,” pv»l)lishe(l in defence 
of the ;;ovt‘rnment, a.'ainst the M(r-» 
curioi l’j!ttieu>.” L iistrangc dtshu 
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After the dissolution of Charles’s second parliament, irt 
' 167^y beset up a paper, called The Observator;” the 
design of which was to vindicate the measures of the coin% 
and the character of the king, froii) the charge of being 
popishly affected. With the same spirit lie exerted him- 
self in 1681, in ridiculing the popish plot ; which he did 
with such vehemence, that it raised him many enemies, 
who endeavoured, notwithstanding his known loyalty, to 
render him obnoxious to the government. But he ap- 
peared with no less vehemence against the fanatic plot in 
1682; and, in 1683, was particularly employed by the 
court to publish I)r. "Fillotson’s papers exhorting -lord Rus- 
sel to avow the doctrine of non-resistance, a little before 
his execution. In this manner iu* weathered all the stonie: 
raised against him during that rei^n, and, in the next, wa;^ 
rewarded with the honour ol' kuiglithood, accompanic^ci 
with this declaration, that it was in consideration of hi:; 
eminent services and c.r.sliakcn ic'valty to tin*, crown, in al’ 
extia'iniiies ; and as a mark of the ‘singular salusl’action o: 
his uiiijesiy, iu his presi'iit ns well as ins past services,’' 
In 1687, he was obliged to l; y down Lis “ Observator.” 
now sweiU'd to three voIuriu'.*> ; ns he couid not agree wiic 
the toleiiuion proposed by lu^ majesty, tlumgii, in all oiluo 
rcspccl.-, he had gone the nrmosi lengths. Iht had ev( 
written Mrenuouslv in dcicnce of the? dispiMising pruve-r, 
claimed bv tiiai infatuated prince; and this was proliabU one 
reason, uliy some a< cused him t)f havugi- l)ta;ome a jirose- 
ivte to the ciuircii of Home, an accu-iativ>n w inch ga\e him 
iijuch uneasiness, and winch was heiehtvuu d bv his daugh- 
ter’s litdection to that church. 'J o clear liimsclf Irom tins 
aspersion, li(' (lre^v uj) a formal declaration, directed to his 
kipsinan, sir Nicidas L’Kstraogc*, on tiie truth of which iic' 
received the sacrament at the time of pnbllsirmg the same, 
which is supposed to he in By this declaration wc 


€<?, l)rrai:sr, in Novrnjbijr 
iheOxtoiii (iji:'*!!.; began U) tu* pub- 
lished twice ;i ill a folio half- 

i tin- fir's! of wliirfi ca!n<' oiif .\o 
Xf-mht r 7, O b*', the km;," and ii, 
w;lii the court, h' iiig then at Oxford ; 
but, upon the iTu>vril ot the cotut to 
|.otidoi), Ihey were called “ I hc Lon- 
don Gazette, ” ihe fii a. of which waspidi- 
lishcd in Fchruaiy following, on a Sa- 
^turday, the Oxford one having been 
publislicd on a 7hRsdayi and these 
have been the days of publishing that 


jiaper evt r since, iJeallCs (’hronie'e 
and Alin 11 . Oxmi. 

I'he lei ter i nns in the<;c terms . 

So, tiic latt- ijepartn/e of my daiigh- 
t»-r, from Un‘ chun h of Lngland t» the 
chnrch of Rome, Wuunds Ihe very 
heart of inci for I tlo solemnly protest, 
as lit pr* Si net' of God Almighty, that 1 
knew iiotliaiu of it; and, for your far- 
flier sati.sfaciion, I lake the lilierty to 
assure yen, tipnn the faith of a man of 
honour ami conscience, that as I wasy 
born and bionght up in the comaiuiiiou 
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find he was married ; his lady’s name was Anne Doleman ; 
^but what issue he had uy her, besides the just-mentioned 
daughter, has not come to o\r knowledge. After the re- 
volution, he seems to have been Wi't out of the commissiou 
of the peace ; and, it is said, queen shewed her con- 
tempt of him by the following anagram she made upon his 
name, ‘‘ Lying- Strange Roger:” and it is certain he met 
with some trouble, for the remainder of his lileyx;n account 
of Jiis being a disaffected person. 

Among others who attacked the character of sir Roger, 
was tiie noted Miles Prance, who was convicted of perjury 
in the affair of the murder of sir Edmundbury Godfrey. 
Ecbard, in liis History of England, gives us an anecdote of 
these two wortliies which seems characteristic of both par- 
ties. Ecliard says that Dr. Sharp told liim, when arch- 
bishop of Y<jrk, tljat wliile he was rector of St. Giles’s in 
the Eields, L’ Estrange, the fainons Richard Baxter, and 
Miles Prance, on a certain sacrament- day, all approached 
the comniunion-table ; L’ Estrange at one end, Prance at 
the otlier, and Baxter in the middle ; that tliese two by 
their situation, were administered to before L’ Estrange, who, 
when it came to his turn, taking the bread in liis hand, 
asked the doctor if he knew who that man (pointing to 
Prance) on the t/dier side of the rails was, to which the 
doctor answering in the negative, L’Esirunge replied, 

Tliat is Miles I^rance, and I here ehallonge him, and 
solemnly declare before God and this congregation, that 
what that man lias sworn or published concerning me is 
totally ami absolutely false ; and may this sacrament be 
iny damnraion if all this declaration be not true.’’ Ecliavd 
adtis, “ ]*r:ince was silent, Mr. Baxter took special notice 
of It, and Dr. Sharp declared lie would iiavc refused 
Prance the sacrament had the challenge been made in time.” 

Sir Roger L’Estrange died Sept. 1 1, 170i,in the eighty- 
eighth year of his age, during the hitter part of which his 
faculties were impaired. His corpse was interred in the 
church of St. Giles’s ffi the Eields, where there is an inscrip- 


«f the cburi'h of F,n.c:land, so I have 
been tine to it ever >ince, with a lirm 
resolnOon, with Clod’s iissistaoee, to 
continue in the sanui to my end. 
Now, in ease it should ph;asf (»od In 
his providence to snfTer this scandal to 
be revived upon niy memory when I 
am dead and gone, make usc, I be- 

Vou. XX. 1> 


seech you, of this paper in Tiiy justifi- 
catioi\, which 1 deliver as ;i sacred 
truth. So ludp me lied, 

“ n*)gcr (.’Estrange. 
“ Signed ill the prcsciKV of us, 

•* .loim 1/ Estrange, 

“ Richard Sure. 

To Sir iVichoUs L’Ealrange, bait 
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tion to his ittemory. He was author of iha*y political tracts, 
• and translated several works fronj^ the Greek, Latin, and 
Spanish. Among his political effusions are, “Roger L’Es- 
trange’s Apology and Loyalty vindicated,” &c. 

“The Memento;’* < The Reformed Catholic;” The 
free-born Subject , * Answer to the Appeal, &c.; “Sea- 
sonable MemWial;” “ Cit and Bumpkin,” in two parts ; 
“Farther Discovery;” “Case put;” “Narrative of the 
Plot;” “ Holy Cheat;” “Toleration discussed;” “ Dis- 
covery on Dlscovevy L Itstnin^e s Appouly See,; 
** Coilections in defence of the King “ Relapsed Apos^ 
tate “ Apology for Protestants “ Richard against Bax- 
ter;” “Tyranny and Popery;” “ Growth of Knavery 
“ L’Estrange no Papist,” See. ; “I'iie Shammer shammed 
“ Account cleared ;” “ Reformation reformed “ Dis- 
senters Savings,” two parts ; “ Notes on College, i. e. 

Stephen College;” the “ Protestant Joiner ;” “Zckielaiul 
Ephraim;” “Papist in Masquerade;” “Answer to the 
Second Character of a Popish Successor ;” “ Considera- 
tions on lord Knssers Speech.” All these were printed in 
4to. “ History of the Plot;” “ Caveat to the Cavaliers;” 
“ Plea for the (hiveat and its Autlior.” I'hese were in folio. 
— His translations were, “ Josepliiis’s W'orks,” his best 
performance : “Cicero’s Oftices “Seneca’s IVIorals ;” 
“ Erasmus’s Collociuies “ Aesop’s Fables “ Quevedo’s 
Visions;” “ Bona’s Guide to Eternity;” and “Five Let- 
ters from a Nun to a Cavalier.” Besides these, he wrote 
several news- papers, and occasional pieces. 

IVIr. Granger lias very justly remarked that L’Estrange 
was one of the great corruptors of the English language, 
and he might hav e added, exhibits one of tlie worst models 
of political eoiuroversy. He had, however, often to con- 
tend with men whose language was equally vulgar and in- 
temperate ; and having at all times more zeal than judg- 
itient, we can but just discover real talents in a vast mass 
of declamation, which few will now have patience to ex- 
amine. His newspapers, and some of his political pieces, 
may yet be consulted with advantage for the information 
they contain, and the many traits of characters and man- 
ners which they exhibit ; but a cautious reader will find it 
often necessary to verify his reports by contemporary evi- 
dence*. Coarse, virulent, and abusive writers have 
times been thought necessary to the support of political 
parties, and the present age is not without them ; but such 
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men leave no impression of respect on the minds even of 
^those who employ them, and are generally condemned aa 
the mercenary tools of a party. In the character of sir 
Roger L* Estrange we see not much to distinguish him trom 
this class of writers, except that he sometimes discovers a 
portion of ease, elegance, and perspicuity, and might 
probably have displayed these qualities more frequently 
had he not written more from passion than reflection. It 
may be added too, that he was more consistent than some 
of his successors ; and being the first who regularly en- 
listed himself under the banners of a party for pay, he 
fought for the cause through right and wrong for upwards 
of forty campaigns.” This intrepidity gained him the 
esteem of Cromwell himself, and the papers which he wrote 
even just before the revolution, with almost a rope about 
liis neck, have the same character ot perseverance. 

lie had a brother, Hammond L’Esthange, who wrote a 
learned work entitled ‘‘ The Alliance of Divine Offices,” 
and a ‘‘ Life of Charles I.” Of him we find no memoirs 
worth transcribing. — In 1760 sir Henry L’Estrange, bart. 
•f Hunstanton, died, and with him the title became extinct.* 

LETHIEULLIER (Smaiit, esq.) gentleman-commoner 
of Trinity college, Oxford, was the second son of John 
Lethieullier, esq. of Aldersbrook, in Essex, where he had 
a noble collection of MSS. choice books, medals, and na- 
tural curiosities, which he had collected in his travels 
through France, Italy, and Germany. His father dying 
Jan. 1, 1736-7, and his elder brother being dead before, 
he became heir to the paternal estates, wliich were very 
considerable. He was elected F. S. A. in July 1724 He 
married, Feb. 6, 172.5-6, Margaret, daughter of William 
Sloper, esq. of Woodhay, in Berksliire; but died Aug. 
27, 1760, aged fifty-nine, without issue. He was suc- 
ceeded in Ids estates, to which he had added the manor 
of Birch-hall in Tlieydon Rois, by Mary, only daughter 
of his next brother Charles Lethieullier, LL. D. fellow of 
All Souls college, F. A. S. and counsellor at law, who died 
the year before him. Fie was an excellent scholar, a 
polite gentleman, and universally esteemed by all the 
learned men of his time. Some papers of his are printed 
in Phil, Trans. No. 497, and Avchauologia, T. p. 26, 57, 73, 
75; 11.291. IJ is library was sold by auction, 1760. 

* Eiog. Brk.— Diet.— Cibber’s Liv^s.— Nichols’s Bowyer.— Nichols^# 
Grander.— Ed.' a id’s Hiit. of Eni;iaRd.— Litcrarf MasaziA« for IISS, 
P 2 
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The following eloge was written by the late Mr. Collin^ 
fon immediately after the death of Mr. Lethieullier : “ He 
was descended from an ancient family from France in time 
. of persecution, and a genrieman every way eminent for his 
excellent endowments. His desire to improve in the civil 
and natural history of his country led liiin to visit all parts 
of it ; the itineraries in his lihrary, and the discoveries he 
made relating to its antiquities, with drawings of every 
thing remarkable, are evidences of his great application to 
rescue so manv ancient remains from monlderint): into ohli- 
vion. His happ}* turn of mind was not confined solely to 
antiquities, but in these journeys he was indefatigable in 
collecting all the variety of Knglisli fossils, with a view to 
investigate their origin : this great collection, which excels 
most others, is de])osited in t^YO largo cabinets, disposed 
under tVieir proper classes. 'I'he most rare are elegantly 
drawn, and described in a folio hook, with his observations 
on them. As tlic variety of ancient marbles had engaged 
his attention, and he found so little said of them witli re- 
spect to their natural history, it was one of his motives, in 
visiting Ital}*, to furnish himself nitli such materials as ho 
was able to procure from hooks, and learnetl men, relating 
to them. He collected s|)ccimens of the most curious, and 
had d ravvings, finely painted, of the* mo^,t remarkahh* mo- 
numents of the ancient marhies; tlicy are hound up in a 
folio volume, with all the ohNcrv itions he could gather re- 
lating to their natural history and anticpiilv. Mis cabinet 
of medals, his collection of anti(]uities of various kinds, 
and most elegant books of the lini st engravings, are in- 
stances of the fine taste with whicli he lias imriched hi : 
library and cabinet with the spoils of Italy. I'his sliort hut 
imperfect memoir is candidly olfered as a tribute due to a 
long friendship. It is wished it mav excite an abler pen 
to do more fustice to the memory of tliis great and good 
man. But it is humbly hoped tliat these hints will he ac- 
cepted not only as a testimony of respect, but may also 
inform an inquisitive genius in these branches of science 
where he may be assisted with such valuable materials lor 
the prosecution of his future studies.” 

His cousin. Colonel William LETinr iM.i fF.R, who was 
also F. A. S. travelled into Kgypt, and brought over a very 
perfect mummy, now in the Britisli museum, with most oi 
the colonel’s collections, the rest having been in Mr. 
Smart LeihieuiUer’s hauda, A committee of the trustees 
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waited on the colonel’s executors, Feb. 23, 175G, tore- 
turn thanks for the valuable legacy of a fine mummy, and , 
a curious collection of English antiquities. On this occa- 
sion Pitt Lethieullier, esq. nephew to the colonel, pre- 
sented them with several antiquities, which he himself had 
collected during his residence at Grand Cairo. * 

LETI (Gregory), a voluminous writer of history, was 
born at Milan, May 29, 1630, of a family once of consider- 
able distinction at Bologna. He was intended for the 
church, but was induced to make open profession of the 
protestant religion at Lausanne in 1657. Tliis so pleased 
Guerin, an eminent physician, with whom he lodged, that 
he gave him his daughter for a wife ; and Leti, settling at 
Geneva in 1660, passed nearly twenty years in that city 
employed on many of his publications. In 1674, the free- 
dom of the city was presented to him, which had never 
before been granted to any stranger. Five years after he 
went to France, and in 16S0, to England, where he was 
very graciously received by Charles II. ; received a large 
present in money, and was promised the place of histo- 
riographer. On this l»e wToie lus “Teatro Britannico,” a 
history of England ; but, this work displeasing the court, 
he was ordered to quit the kingdom. Leti then went to 
Amsterdam, had the office of historiographer in that city, 
aiul died sudden I v June 9, 1701, aged seventy-one. He 
was an indefatigable writer, and tvdls us in his “ Belgic 
Theatre,” that tliree days in the week be spent twelve hours 
in wu-iiing, and six hours the other three days; whence tiie 
number of his works is prodigious. The greatest part are 
written in Italian ; among which are, “ I he Nepotism of 
Rome,” 2 vols. i Jmo; “ 'The Universal Monarchy of Louis 
XIV.” 2 vols. 12mo; “ 'I'lie Life of Pope Sixtus V.” in 
Italian, Amsterdam, I72l“, 3 vols. 12mo, plates; in French, 
4to, or 2 vols. 1 2im) ; and in English by Farnewortb. “ The 
f.ifc of l^iiilip II. king- of Spain,” 6 vols. l2mo; “Of Charles 
V.” Amsterdam, 1730, 4 vols. 12mo; Of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” Amsterdam, 1741, 2 vols. l2mo, plates; History 
of Cromwell,” 1703, 2 vols. 12mo, plates; Life of Gi- 
ron, duke d’Ossone,” 3 vols. 12mo ; ‘^The FreuclUrheatre,** 

7 vols. 4to, a bad work; The Belgic /rheattf/' 2 vols. 
4to, equally bad ; “ The British , History of 

* Nichuls’s Bowyer,— -LysoDs’i IV. 
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England," Amsterdam, 1684, 5 vols. I2mo ; in which there 
is a capital portrait of queen Elizabeth. It was for this., 
work that he was sent out of England. “ L’ltalia regnante,’* 
4 vols. 12mo; ‘‘History of the Roman Empire in Germany," 
4 vols. 4to ; The Cardinalisni of the Holy Church," 3 
vols. 12mo, a violent satire; “ History of Geneva," 5 vols. 
12mo; “ Tlie just balance in which are weighed all the 
maxims of Rome, and ihe actions of the living cardinals," 
4 vols. 12mo; “ The Historical Ceremonial," 6 vols. 12nio; 
“ Political Dialogues on the means used by the Italian Re- 
publics for their preservation," 2 vols. 12mo ; “An Abridg- 
ment of Patriotic virtues," 2 vols. Svo; “ Fame jealous of 
Fortune ; a panegyric on Louis XIV." 4to ; “ A Poem ou 
the enterprize of tye Prince of Grange in England," 
folio; “An Eulogy on Hunting," 12mo; “Letters," 1vol. 
12mo; “The Itinerary of the Court of Rome," 3 vols. 
8vo ; “ History of the House of Saxony," 4 voh;. 4to ; 

History of the House of Brandenburg," 4 vols. 4to ; “The 
slaughter ofthe Innoctnit reformer!," 4to ; “The Ruins of 
the Apostolical See," 1672, 12mo, &c. Although M.leClerc, 
his .son-in-law, has mentioned him with high encomiums, 
we know few writers of history who are less to be depended 
on, having debased all bis productions with fable. It is 
impossible to give credit to him unless liis facts can be sup- 
ported by other authority. He, on some occasions, assumes 
all the dignity of conceited ignonnee, and relates his fre- 
tions with all the confidence of a vain man, who thinks he 
cannot be contradicted. His aim indeed was to please ra- 
ther than instruct, and he has, with his anecdotes, fre- 
quently amused and misled liis readers. W^e know few 
more amusing works than his “ Life of pope Sixtus V." 
Granger, whose character of him we have partly ado])ted, 
relates tliat Leti being one day at Charles 11. ’s levee, the 
king said to him, “ Leti, I hear you are writing the history 
of the court of England." “ Sir," said he, “ I have been 
for some time pre[>aring materials for such a history." 

Take care," said the king, “ that your work give no of- 
fence." “ Sir," replied Leti, “ I will do what 1 can ; but 
if a man were as wise as Solomon, he would scarce he able 
to avoid giving some otl’ence." “ Why then," rejoined the 
king, “ be as wise as Solomon, wTite proverbs, not bis.^ 
tories." * 

• Morcri.— Niccron, vols. Il.and X.— Gen. Diet.— Granger, vol. iV, 



LEUCIPPUS, a philosopher of considerable eminence 
in. the fifth century B. C. the first propagator of the sys- 
tem of atoms, is said by Diogenes Laertius, who has writ- 
ten his life, to have been a native ot Elea. He was a dis- 
ciple of Zeno the Kleatic philosopher. Dissatisfied with 
the attempts of former philosophers to account for the na- 
ture and origin of the universe metaphysically, Leucippus, 
and his follower Democritus, determined to restore the ' 
alliance between reason and tlie senses, which metaphy- 
sical siihileiies iiad dissolved, by introducing the doctrine 
of indivisible atoms, possessing within themselves a prin- 
ciple of motion ; and although several other philosophers, 
before their time, had considered matter as divisible into 
indefimtely small particles, Leucippus and Democritus 
were the fust who taught, that these particles were origi- 
nally desiiiuie of all q\ialities except figure and motion, and 
therefore may jiistlv be reckoned the authors of the atomic 
system of philosophy. They looked upon the qualities, 
which preceding j)lulosophers had ascribed to matter, as 
the mere creatures^of abstraction ; and they determined to 
admit nothing into their system, wliicli they could not esta- 
blish upon tiie sure testimony ot the senses. Tliey were 
also of opinion, that both the Lleatic philosophers, and 
those of other sects, had unnecessarily encumbered their 
respective systems, by assigning some external or internal 
cause of motion, of a nature not to be discovered by the 
senses. They therefore resolved to reject all metaphysical 
principles, and, in their explanation of the phenomena of 
nature, to proceed upon no other ground than the sensi- 
ble and mechanical properties of bodies. By the help of 
the internal principle of motioij, which they attributed to 
the indivisible particles of matter, they made a feeble and 
fanciful effort to account lor the production of all natural 
bodies from physical causes, without the intervention of 
Deity. But, whether they meant entirely to discard the 
potion of a divine nature from the universe, is uncertain, 
l^his first idea of the atomic system was improved by 
niocritus, and afterwards carried to all the perfection which 
a system so fundamentally defective would admit of, by 
Epicurus. The following summary of the doctrine of Leiw 
cippus will exhibit the infant state of the atomic philosophy, 
find at the same time sufficiently expose its absurdity. 

'f he universe, which is infinite, is in part a plcnumj and 
in part a vacuum. The plenum contains innumerable 



puscles or atoms, of various figures, which falling into the 
vacuum^ struck against each other; and lienee arose 
variety of curvilinear motions, which continued till, at 
length, atoms of similar terms met together, and bodies 
were produced. The primary atoms being specifically of 
equal weight, and not being able, on account of their mul- 
titude, to move in circles, the smaller rose to the exterior 
parts of the vacuum, whilst the larger, entangling them- 
selves, formed a spherical shell, which revolved about its 
centre, and which included within itself all kinds ot boilies. 
This central mass was gradually increased by a jicrpetual 
accession of particles from the surrounding shell, till at 
last the eartli was formed. In the mean lime, the spheri- 
cal shell was continually supplied with new bodies, which, 
in its revolution, is gathered up from without Of the 
particles tlius collected in the spherical shell, some in their 
combination formed huiiiiil masses, which, hy iheii ciicular 
motion, gradually became dry, and were at length ignited, 
and became stars. The sun was termed in the same man- 
ner, ifi the exterior surface of tlie shell; and the moon, in 
its interior surface. In this manner the workl was formed ; 
and by an inversion of the process, it will at length be 
dissolved.' 

LliUNCLAVIUS, or LEONCLAVIUS (Jomn), a na- 
tive of Amelbrim in Westphalia, descended from a noble 
family, was born about 153!». lie visited almost all the 
European courts, and, during his stay in 'I'nrkcy, collected 
such excellent materials for an Ottoman history, that the 
pul)lic are indehted to him for their hf’st information le- 
specting tliat empire. His knowledge ot law, as wadi as of 
the learncii languages, enahicrl him also to sncceiMl in 
translating the Abridgment of the Basilica, j 

vols folio, lie was indeed one of the most celebrated 
translators which Germany lias produced. He died June 
15!>3, at Vienna, aged sixty, llis works are, “ 1 he Mus- 
sulman History,” 15^1, folio, Latin ; “Annals of the Otto- 
man Sultans,” folio, which he translated into Latin, fiorii 
the translation ma<ie of it, by John Gaudier, otbeiv\ise 
Spiegel, from 'ruikish into German. 'Ehe supplement to 
tliese Annals he continued to 1588, under the title of 
“ PandectsE Turcic».” These two works may be found at 
the end of Chalcondylcs, printed at the Louvre. He wrote 

-- « Diog. pierliiis,— Stanleys lii.l.— Bruckir.--Gcii. Diet 
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also Commentatio cle Moscorum bellis adversus finitimos 
gestis,” in the collection of Polish historians by Pistorius, • 
Basil, 1581, 3 vols. folio; and Latin translations of Xeno- 
phon, Zozimus, Constantine Manasses, Michael Glycas, 
&c.' 

LEUSDEN (John), an eminent oriental and classical 
scholar, was born at LJtrecht, April 26, 1624, of reputable 
parents, who died when he was very^ young. He studied 
at the schools and university of Utrecht, and took his de- 
gree of master of arts in 1647. To his philosophical coturse, 
he then added the study of theology, and particularly the 
oriental languages, in which he nuule great prohciency. 
In 1649, he was admitted among the number of candidates 
for the ministry, and then w'ent to Amsterdam to acquire 
a more perfect knowledge of the llel>rew, and of the 
Jewisli customs, uvaiLng himsell of the instructions of two 
learned Jews, one of whom, being an Arabian, gave him a 
favourable opporcuniiy of adiling tliat language to his stock. 
On his return to Utrecht in January 1650, he was licensed 
to teach the oriental languages, an honour which induced 
him to return once more to Amsterdam, to study the Tal- 
mud and the Rabbins. In July of tlie same year, the cu- 
rators of the university of Utrecln appointed liim professor 
extraordinary of Hebrew. He was required to give only 
two lectures per week, which, however, he increased to 
three, and included tlie oricMUal languages and theology; 
and wlien he received a call to a congregation in Flanders, 
the curators of the univ(*rsiiy, unwilling to part with a man 
of such ability, promoted him to the chair of professor in 
ordinary, whi^ !i he Idled with great reputation. I’l 16 58 
he travelled through tiie Palaiinaie and the neighbourhood, 
and aficrwards visited l^’rance and England. On his return 
he married, and had a numerous family. Three of \\h 
sons attained considerable eminence, Rodolph as a phy- 
sician, John William as a counsellv)r and burgomaster, and 
James as a divine. After long enjoying a good slate of 
health, the result of temperance and exercise, he was at- 
tacked by the nephritic colic, which, after tormenting liim 
for some weeks, occasioned his deatli, Sept. .30, 1699, in 
his seventy-fifth year. He was a man of a frank, liberal 
temper, and benevolent ; he was very kind to foreign 

* Niceron, vol. XXVI.— Diet. Hist.— Saxii Onomaslicon.— Uaillet Jugemeiis 
0ta Savaiis. 



students^ particularly those from Hungary^ and used to he 
, called the Father of the Hungarians. His manner of teach- 
ing was clear and methodical ; and by that, and a strict dis- 
cipline, he produced many eminent scholars. 

Leusden, as far as we know, published very little that 
was original; but as a critical editor, he is eiuitled to high 
commendation for skill and accuracy, and many of his 
publications are well known in this country. Among these 
we mav notice, 1. Phdoiogus Hebrajus,” Utrecht, 1652, 
4to, twice reprinted. 2. “ Jonas illustratus Heb. ChaK 
et Latin.'’ <kc. ibid. 1656, 1692, Svo. 3. “ Joel cx* 
plicatus per paraphrasim Chaldaicam,” ibid. 1657, 8vo. 
The book of Obadiah is added to this. 4. Philologus 
Hehraeo-mixtus, una cum spicilegio Philologico,” con- 
taining various critical dissertations, ibid. 1663, Leyden, 
1682, and 1699, 4to. 5. “ Onomasticum Sacrum,” an 
explanation of all the names in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, ibid. 1665, and 1684, 8vo. Crenius notices a sin- 
gular mistake of his, making Bernice the name of a man. 
6. Psalter urn Hebrapum,” Amst. 1666, 8vo. 7. Biblia 
Hebraea,” Amst. 1667, 2 vols. 8vo. 8. ‘‘ Claris Gricca 
Nov. Test.” 1672, 8vo. 9. Nov. Test. Graxum,” 
Utrecht, 1675, 12mo, repeatedly printed, and well known 
in this country. 10, Versio Septuaginta Interprctum,” 
Amst. 1683. 1 1. Lexicon novum Hebrjeo-Latinum,” in 

the manner of Schrevelius, Utrecht, 1687, 8vo. 12. An 
edition of Pool’s Synopsis,” ibid. 5 vols. tr.l. ; an edition 
of Bochart’s works, and another of Ligiittoot’s.* 

LLUVVENHOEK (Anihony), a celebrated Dutch phi- 
losopher, was born at Deift, in 1632 ; and acquired a great 
reputation throughout all Europe, by his experiments and 
discoveries in natural history, by means of tlie microscope. 
He pariicularly excelled in making glasses for microscopes 
and spectacles ; and he was a member ot most of the li- 
terary societies of Europe ; to whom he sent many me-r 
inoirs. Those in the Philosophical Transactions, ajjd in 
the Paris Memoirs, extend through many volumes; the 
former were extracted and published at Leyden in 1722. 
He died in 1723, at ninety-one years of His Select 

Works have lately been translated into English from the 
Dutch and Latin editions published by the author, by Mr. 
Samuel Hoole, 1798—1800, 3 parts 4to.* 

Rnrman Traject. EnKJit.—Chaufrpic.—NiceFOD, vol. XXIX,— Saiii Oflom, 

^ Haller Bibl, Med,— Hutton’s Bicliontry. 
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LEVER (Sir Ashton), the founder of a valuable mu- 
seum, was the son of sir D’Arcy Lever of Alkington, near# 
Manchester, lie hnished his education at Corpus Cnristi 
college, Oxford ; and on leaving the university went to 
reside with his mother, and afterwards settled at his fa- 
mily-seat, which he rendered famous by the be^t aviary in 
the kingdom. He next extended his views to all branches of 
natural history, and became at length possessed of one of 
the finest museums in the world, sparing no expence in 
procuring specimens from the most distant regions. This 
was removed to London about 1775, and opened for tlie 
public in Leicester-liouse, Leicestcr-square ; but for want 
of suitable patronage, sir Asbton was in 1783 obliged to 
dispose of it by w ay of lottery, to his very great loss. It 
fell to the lot of a Mr. Parkinson, who built rooms on the 
^iurrey side of Dlack-friars bridge for its reception, and 
did every thing in his power to render it interesting to the 
public, but after some years, was obliged to dispute of it 
by auction, when the whole of the articles were dispersed. 
Sir Ashton died in 1788, of an apoplectic attack vvliile sit* 
ting with the other magistrates at ^l an Chester.' 

LEV Eli (d'lio.MAs), a celebrated divine ol the sixteenth 
century, was born at Little Lever, iu Lancashire, and 
educated at Cambridge, where after taking his degrees, 
he was chosen fellow, and then master of St. John’s col- 
lege. He was ordained both deacon and priest in 1550, 
b) bisliop Ridley, and became a most eloquent and po- 
])ular preacdier in the reign of king Edward, lie is, in- 
deed, on bis monument called by way of distinction, 
jireaclier to king Edward.” Under his nuistership 8t. 
Jolin’s college greatly lluurished, and in it tlie reforma- 
tion gained so much ground, that on tlie commencement 
of the Marian persecution, he and twenty -four of tne fel- 
lows resigned their preferments. Mr. Lever went abroad, 
and resided with the other exiles for religion at Fianciort, 
where he in vain endeavoured to compose the niiferences 
which arose among them respecting church discipline and 
the habits. He resided also for some time in Switzerland, 
at a place called Arrow, where he was pastor to a congre- 
gation of English exiles. Here he became so much a fa- 
vourer of Calvin’s opinions, as to be considered, on his 
return to England, as one of the chiefs of the party who 
opposed the English church -establishment. The iudisci^i;|i$ 


1 Gent, and Europ, Mag. for 1733. 
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conduct of some of them soon made the whole obnoxious 
f to government; and iiiiitbrmity being strictly pressed, Mr. 
Lever suffered among others, being convened before the 
archbishop of York, and deprived of his ecclesiastical pre- 
ierments. Many of the cooler churtthinen thought him 
hardly dealt with, as lie was a moderate man, and not for- 
ward in opposing the received opinions. Bernard Gilpin, 
bis intimate friend, was among those who pitied, and ex- 
pressed ills n.^nal regard for him. llis preferments were 
a prehend of Durham, and the mastership of Sherburu 
hospital ; Strype mentions the archdeaconry of Coventry, 
but is not clear in his account of the matter. He appears 
to have been allowed to retain the mastership of the hos- 
pital, where he died in July 1577, and was buried in its 
cliapel. Baker in his IMS collections gives a very lugli 
character of him as a preacher. “ In the days of king 
Edward, when others were striving for prelerment, no man 
was mt)re vehement, or more galling in ln^ sernions, against 
the wa^ic of clinrrh. rcventies, and oiiii*r prewiiling e(;r- 
rupt" nis of the court; wliicli otcasiontal hi^hop Kidit'y to 
rank him with l alinu r and Knox, lie, was a man ol as 
imicli natural juvdjity and blunt native lioiuvsly as his col- 
lege ever bred ; a man uithont guilt' utuI tiriilice; who 
never made suit to any patron, or fi>r any preferment; one 
that had the spnat of Hugh 1/atimer. No one can read 
his sermons without inuigmi«’g \\o luis somellting hel’ore 
him of Latimer or Lmlier. 'though his sermons are l)old 
and daring, and full of lehuke, it was liis ]»:eacliing that 
got him his preferment, llis rehukmg the courtiers made 
them afraid of him, and procnnnl him reverence from the 
king. He was one td the ma'^tt.*r.s cd’ his college, as 

well as one of tfie ijcst men liie college ever breil.” He 
w'as succeeded in the mastership of his hospital by his bro- 
ther Kaiph, whotn some rank as a puritan, although his 
title seems (i<;nht‘ul. He was however, ot less reputation 
than llis brother. Mr. 'riiomas Lever’s printed works are 
a few Sermons,” wind), like Latimer’s, contain many par- 
ticulars of the maimers of the times ; and three treatise.s 
“ The right way from the datiger of sin and vengeance iu 
this v\'i(‘ked world, ’ 1575 ; a “ C>ommentary on the Lord’s 
Prayer and The Path-way to Christ.”* 

' Sirypc’s Cranmrr, p. K,:j. cr.O. — Parker, '211, '245, '275— an<l Griiulal. 
•ttu.— rnipiii's I, lie (>f Otlpin, p. 142 .— FuIUt’s Woitliies. — Itrook’s Liv»;s ot 
the Puritixijfc.— IlarwooU’i Alu«iu Etouciises, p. 173. 
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LEVESQUE (Peter Charles), a learned French wri- 
ter, who spent a lon^ life in the study of history and ge-* 
iieral literal was horn at Paris, March 2B, 1736. Of 
bis private life we have no account ; and our authority 
apologizes for this hy assuring ns that it contained none of 
those incidents that are interestiiig iii biography, and that 
he was known only by his numerous publications. He 
was, however, in the course of his life, professor of morals 
and history in tluj ( ollege of France, a member of the old 
ac ademy t)f insoriptioiis and belles- lettres, a member of the 
institute of the class of ancient history, and a knight of the 
legion of honour. He died at I^aris, March 12, 1812, 
leaving tlie following proofs of his talents and industry. 

1. Le reves d’ Aristohule, pbilosophe Grec', suivis d’uti 
ahregc* i)e la vie de Fc^nnose, pliilosophe Franrais,” Paris, 
176 1, 12nio. 2. Choix cle poesies de Petrarque,” trans- 
lated from the Italian, 177 1, 8vo, reprinted in 17 87, 2 
vols. l2mo. 'riiis tininslatioti is failhtul, but wants the 
s|)irit and graces of the original. 3. “ I.’hoinme moral,” 
Amst. 1773, a work which has b<‘Cn ol’c!! repriiitcd, and is 
said to leaver wvitum at Petersburgh, for the use of 

the"; Uussian \oinh. Its ol/g'cl seems.io be to take a sur- 
vey o(* man in tlu; sa\age and social state, and during all 
the tnocldicuilions of tlie latter; ami its coutent.s are a se- 
ries of remarks on all subjects connected with happiness, 
not always profound, hut often striking, lively , and agree- 
able. f rom its being printed oftt'uer in Holland than in 
h ranee, it is probal^le that this weak, as well as tlie follow'- 
ing, was written with inor? iVcedom of stnuiinent than was 
tlnm agre('al)lc. ■!•. l.’ho’innc pc'nsant, ou Kssai sur 
i’iiisloire de respuit hninain," Anist. 17 79, l2nio. o. 

iiistoire de Hnssie,” J^aris, 1783, 5 vols. 12mo. This 
is esteemed a very accurate sketch of Uussian history; 
and was followed by a sequel, 6, liisioire des dilferens 
ptmples soumis a la domination dc*s Uc.sses,” 2 vols. Both 
w'cre reprinted in 1800, with a continuation to the end of 
the reign of Gatherine, 8 vols. 8vo. In this last, he offers 
a very able vindication of the conduct of that enq)ress in 
the early part of lier reign. 7. ‘‘ Flogo historique de 
I’abhc Mably,” Paris, 1787, 8vo. 'rids obtained the prize 
of the academy of inscrijjtions and be lles leitres. 8. “ La 
France sous les cinq premier X'alois/’ Ikiris, 178S, 4 vols. 
12ino. 9. Dictioiinaire des arts, tie peinture, sculptuTfe,* 
et gravure,” Paris, 1722, 5 vols. Svo. He compile<l ibis 
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dictionary in conjunction with Watelet, to whom our au- 
^ thority attributes the principal merit of it. 10. A trans- 
lation, highly praised, of Thucydides,*’ Paris, 1795, 4> 
vols. 4to. Levesque also contributed various essays to tlie 
memoirs of the institute, and wrote many of the articles in 
that collection of the ancient moralists which was published 
by Didot and Debure. Not long before his death he pub- 
lished ‘‘ L’etude de Thistoire de la Grece,” 4 vols. 8vo; 
not, as is said, a learned work, but a popular introduction 
to the knowledge of Grecian history.* 

LEVI (David), a learned Jew, and zealous defender 
of the opinions of that people, was born in London in 
1740, and after a regular apprenticeship to a shoemaker, 
settled in that business ; but, not succeeding in it, com- 
menced hat-dresser ; and in this new profession, thougli 
surrounded wdth domestic cares, still finding time for 
study, ])rodnced a volume on the “ Rites and Geremonies 
of the Jews,” ]7<S3, 8vo. He next publisii(»d “ Lingua 
Sacra,” 3 vols. Svo, containing an Hebrew Grammar with 
points, rienriy explained in English, and a complete He- 
brew- l‘]nglisli Dictionary, wliicii came out in nnmberj;, 
178,5 — 178 :*. '^his•^)erformance, though by no means the 
most perfect of its kind that might ho produced, is a great 
instance of industry and perseverance in a person who was 
confined all the time to a mechanical linsiness to supply 
domestic wants. In I7<S7 he piihlished his first “ 1. otters 
to l')r. Priestley,” in answer to his I. oilers addressed to 
tile Je^'.s,” inviting them to an amicaidc discussion of th« 
evidences of C’hristianity ; in which he says, 1 am not 
asban ed to loll yt>u tliat I am a Jew hy clioiee, and not 
because I was born a .lew ; far from it ; for 1 am clearly of 
opinion that every person endowed with ratiocination ought 
to have a clear idea of the truili of revelation, and a just 
ground of his faith, as far as human eviilence can go.” 
In I78n he published his .second “ Letters to Dr. Priest- 
ley,” and also “ l.ettors to Dr. Cooper, of Great Yar- 
mouth,” in ar^swer to his one great argument in' favour of 
Christianity from a single prophecy ; to Mr. Bicheno; 
3. to Dr. kranter ; 4. to Mr. Swain ; 5. to Anti-Socinus, 
alias Anselm Bailey; occasioned hy iheir Remarks on Ids 
first Letters to Dr. !*riesilcy. In this year he published the 
** Pentateuch, in Hebrew and English,” with a translation 
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of the notes of Lion Socsmaan, and the 613 precepts con-* 

^ tained in the law, according to Maimonides. At the end 
of the same year, at the earnest request of tlie most con- 
siderable of the Portuguese Jews, he undertook to trans- 
late their prayers from Hebrew into English ; which he 
accomplished in four years (though confined to his bed by 
illness twenty- seven weeks), the last of six volumes ap- 
pearing in 1793. The first volume of bis Dissertations 
on the Prophecies” was also published in 179:^; and in 
1794 his Translation of the Service for the two first Nights 
of the Passover, as observed by all the Jews at this day, 
ill Hebrew and English. In 1795 he published “ Letters 
to Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, M. P. in answer to his Tes- 
timony of the Authenticity of the Prophecies of Richard 
Brothers, and his pretended mission to recall the Jews.” 

A second volume of his ‘‘ Dissertations on the Prophecies” 
appeared in 1796, which he intended to complete in six 
volumes; and of which, in May 1797, more than half of 
the third volume was printed. In the beginning of 1797 
he published a “ Defem e of the Old 7'estament,” in a sc- 
ries of letters addressed to Thomas Paine, in answ’er to 
his Age of Reason, part II. For the German Jews he 
translated their Festival Prayers, as he had done those of 
the Portuguese, in 6 v(ds. Svo ; a labour of four years. 
By all the synagogues in London Mr. Levi was regularly 
employed to translate the prayers composed on any par- 
ticular occasion, as those used during tlie king’s illness in 
1788, and the thanksgiving in 17S9; with various others 
for the use of the several synagogues. He wTote also a 
sacred ode in Hebrew, 1795, on the king's escape from 
assassination. On Nov. 14, 1798, he had a violent stroke 
ot the palsy, which nearly de[>rived him of the use of his 
right hand. He died in July 1799, in the fifty-ninth year 
of his age, and was interred in the Jews’ burial-ground 
near Beihnal-grcen, with a Hebrew epitaph, of winch the 
following is a translation— “ And David reposed with his 
fathers, ahd was buried. Here lieth a correct and proper 
person, of perfect carriage, who served the Lord all iiis 
days, turned away from evil, and was supported by his 
own industry ail the days of bis life ; Rabbi David the son 
ot Mordecai the Levite, of blessed memory, wiio departed 
for the next world on the Sabbath night, 3d of Ab , and 
Tvas buried with good reputation on Monday the fourtlf; 
the days of bis life were 59 years. May bis soul be en- 
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veloped with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Mayest tlioa 
♦ come to the grave iit full age.” * ^ 

LEVRET (Andrew), an tMiiincnt French surgeon and 
accoucheur, was born in 170.'^, and was admitted a member 
ot the royal academy of surgery at Paris in February 17 1-2. 
He obtained a high ami extensive reputation in his depart- 
Pient of the art by the improvements which he made in 
some of the in^truments necessary to be employed in cer- 
tain difliciilt cases (esj)ccially the forceps), and by t!ie pro- 
di gioiis number of pupils whom he insiructed. He was 
employed aiid honoured with ollicial appoinimcnts by all 
the female branches of the royal family. He published 
se'.'i'ral works, which underweiu various editions and trans- 
lations. 1. Observations sur les (‘aiises et les acejtieiis 
de plusieuts accoiiehemeiis laborietiN,” Paris, 17 4-7. To the 
fourth edition, in 1770, were added, “ Observations on the 
lever of Hoonlinysen.” 2. Obseivations sur la cure radi- 
cale de phisieur.> polyp{‘s de la mali iee, dt' la gorgt‘, et ilu 
lie'/, operee par de nouveaux moyens,” ibid. I7 l-!>, &c. 

3. Suite des observntions sur les ciiuses (‘l les accideiis 
de piusieurs aecoueiu’mens hiborieux,” ibiil. 17 31. 4. 

Explication dt' piusieurs figures sur le mecliatiisme de la 
grosses'^e, et de raccQ)Ucbemcnt,” ibid. 17 VJ. 3. “I/Art 
(les accou(']iemen.s demuntre par des prim ijM s d(‘ pliysiipje 
et de ineclianitpie,” ibid. xe. 6. “ K>sai sur I'abus 

cles regies geuerales, et roulre le> prep.gf s <jui h'oppo.^ent 
aux pr^igres de Tart des accoucliemeiis,” ibid. IToiJ. 'Ibis 
author died Jan. 22, IT-Sc..* 

f.EW’J.S (John), a IcMmed English divine and anti- 
quary, was the t ld(‘st s«;n of Joiin laws is, wine‘Cooj)er, in 
the parish of St. Nicholas, Bri.stul, where lie was horn, 
Ang. 2!', 1673. Ills father (iying while he was in his in- 
fancy, he was couiniitled tvO tlie (are of his maternal 
gramllatlier John Ifyrc', merchant of Poole in Dorsetshiia*, 
who instilled into his infant mind the first principles ol re- 
ligion. loosing this relation, lujwever, before he was se- 
ven years old, lie was taktui into the house of the rev. Sa- 
muel Conaiit, n^ctor of I dtehet Mat ravers (an imimali' ac- 
(|uaintanee of his gramllatlu'r Eyre), ami educated along 
with a nephew whem Mr. Oonaut was prtq)aring for a pul)- 
lic scliool. This was an assistance peculiarly acceptable^ 

. Eurjp. Mag. 1799. — M;ig. 1£0I.— Ly^ons'i: Environs, Suppl. vol* 

* Ditt. iitit.— R«6 k'ii Cyclopaedia, from Floy. 



to Mr. Lewis’s mother, who appears to have been left in 
circumstances which were not adequate to a liberal educa* 

I tion. After remaining with Mr. Conan t two years, he was 
placed under the instruction of the learned Mr. John Moyle, 
at the grammar-school of Winborne, in 1687, upon whose 
decease the year following, he was removed to Poole, but 
reaped little benefit there, until he was put under the care 
of Mr, John Russel, who was encouraged to establish a 
grammar-school there. Mr. Russel, finding him to be a 
youth of talents and industry, employed him as his assis- 
tant : and after his removal to Wapping in London, con- 
tin’ned his favours to him, placii»g him at the free-school 
of llatcliffe-cross, belonging to the Coojiers’ company. 

Two years after, when he was about sixteen years old, 
Mr. Daniel Wigfall, a merchant, took him into his family 
as tutor to his sons, and after continuing here until 1694, 
he went to Oxford, and was admitted batteler of Exeter- 
college : but his scanty fortune not allowing him to reside 
constantly, he was recommended to Mr. William Churchey, 
then minister at Poole, to be assistant in the free-school of 
that town. By this gentleman’s indulgence in allowing 
him to keep his terms in the university, he proceeded A. B. 
in when he returned to Mr. R\jssel at Wapping, 

and was ordained deacon by bishop Compton soon after. 
In April following he took upon him the cure of Acryse m 
Kent, and lived at the same lime in ihe family of Philip 
Pa[)illon, esq. to whom his behaviour rendered him so ac- 
ceptable, that although he had left the parish, and was 
then chaplain to Paul Koley, esq. upon the recommenda- 
tion of Dr. Barton, prebendary of Westminster, yet, upon 
the death of the incumbent, he procured him a presenia- 
lion from the lord chancellor Somers, upon which he was 
instituted Sept. 4, 1699. He now applied himself to re- 
pair a dilapidated parsonage-house, as well as to discharge 
his pastoral duties with all diligence, particularly that of 
catechising the young, which he looked upon as a very iio- 
portant parjt of his ministry. While here, he soon after 
met with a singular instance of unfair dealing. Being ap- 
pointed to preach at the archdeacon’s visitation at Canter- 
bury in 1701, his sermon (on 2 Cor. vi. 4.) was lent to 
William Brockman, esq, upon his earnest request, who 
printed it under the title of a “Summary,’ with a 
preface calculated to injure him. 

VoL. XX. Q 



He found a kinder friend, however, in archbishop Teni-» 
son, who had heard a good character of him, and granted 
him the sequestration of the little rectory of Hawkinge, > 
near Dover, in 1702, telling him at the same time, that 
he hoped be should live to consider him farther. It was at 
that time his acquainfance began with Mr. Johnson of Mar- 
gate, who recommended him for his successor in that la- 
borious cure ; but his old friend and patron Mr. Papilloii 
being unwilling to part with him, lie excused himself to 
the archbishop at that time: afterwards, upon Mr. War- 
ren’s resignation, he accepted it in 1705. On his be- 
coming a nienil)er of the society for promoting Cliristian 
knowledge, he was desired to draw up a sliort and plain 
exposition of the Church Catechism, lit for the children 
educated in charity-schools; and this, which lie executed 
to the entire satisfaction of the society, has passed thrcmgli 
many editions. In l70r*, archhidiop Tenison collated him 
to the rectory of Saltwood with the cliapel of Mytlie, and 
the desolate rectory of Eastbridge ; but, lieing here dis- 
turbed by a dispute with a neighbouring ’squire, his pa- 
tron removed him to the vicarage of Mynstre, ou the ces- 
sion of Dr. Green, in March 17()S, where* lie rebuilt the 
house, in a more elegant and commodious inaniuT. 

In his Apology for the ( ’lergy of the Cliurt b of Eng- 
land,” published in 17 11, he attack(?d the veracity of the 
historian of the nonconformists, bv asserting, v^Hliat Mr. 
Calamy was too much Inassed to have any thing h(^ saiti con- 
cerning the party he espoused believed on his hare worn.” 
I’his bar,>b opinion natiirallv provokctl Calamy to make 
some very severe redectijuis 4)n hnii, boih in the preface 
to the sccoikI edition of *• Ba\t<*r’s l.ife abridigtui,” m 
1714, and in hi.s Conunuation,” in 1727 ; against which 
Mr. Lewis had drawn up a vindication ; bnr, .Mr. Calauiy’s 
death intervetiing, he would nut war with the dead, and de- 
sisted from publishing it. 

> In May 1712, he Uas appointed to preach at the arch- 
bishop’s visitation, and took his subject from Isa. xi. 
but such was the violence of party spirit at that time, tb:it 
both he and his sermon were rongliiy treated by some ol 
the audience. It was ibis year that he commenced M. A. 
as a member of Corpus Chrisii college, ( ambridge. Not 
long after he incurred the displeasure of his friend 
Johnson by writing against his “ Unbloody Sacrifice,” uf 
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was treated by him with more contempt than he deserved. 
Archbishop Tenison, however, and Dr. Bradford approved* 
of his pamphlet, and Dr. Waterland considered it as con- 
taining much in a little, and as being close, clear, and ju- 
dicious. His sermon preached at Canterbury cathedral on 
January 30, 1717, being severely reflected upon, he printed 
it in his own defence, and it was so highly approved by 
archbishop Wake that he rewarded him with the master- 
ship of Kasthridge- hospital soon after. From that time he 
was continually employed on his various publications and 
correspundonce with thejiterary men ol his time. He died 
Jan. 174^, and, at his own desire, was buried in the 
chancel of his church at Mynstre (where he had been vicar 
upwards of thirty-seven years), under a plain black marble 
with an inscription. 

Archbishop Wake’s character of him was that of vir so^ 
brills, et bonus pnedicaiov : and a considerable dignitary in 
the church used to say, that he looked upon his life to have 
been spent in tlie service of learning and virtue, and thought 
the world to be more concerned for its continuance than 
himself : that it would be happy for us if there were many 
more of the profession like him, &c. It was his misfor- 
tune, however, to live in a time of much party violence, and 
being a moderate man, he met with ill usage from both 
parties, particularly from the clergy of his own diocese. 
His only object was tlie security of our chifrch-establish- 
nuMit as settled at the Revolution. He was so diligent a 
preacher, that we are told lie composed more than a thou- 
sand sermons. He was always of opiiuon that a clergyman 
should compose his own sermons, and therefore ordered 
his cNerutor to destroy his stock, lest they should con- 
tribute to the indolence of others. Having no family, for 
bis wife dieil young without issue, he expended a great 
deal of money on his library and the repairs of his dilapi- 
dated parsonage-houses ; and was, at the same time, a libe- 
ral benefactor to tlje poor. His chief, and indeed only, 
failing was a warmth of temper, wdnch sometimes hurried 
him on to say what was inconsistent with his character and 
interest, and to resent imaginary injuries. Of all this, how- 
ever, he was sensible, and deeply regretted it. Hearne 
and Mr. Lewis were, it appears, accustomed to speak 
disrespectfully of each other’s labours, but posterity has 
done justice to both. 'Lhe political prejudices of antiquarias 
are ol very little consequence. 

a 2 



Mr. Lcsviji's works lU'c, 1. “ I’ho Cliurch Catechism €X- 
,plainiid,” ahoaily lucniiuntMl, 1700, l2mo, 2. A short 
jDefencc of Intaia Baptism,” 1700, 8vo. 3. A serious 
AddrCvSs to the Anabaptists,” ii single sheet, 1701, with a 
second in 1702. L A Cc)in[)aiiion for the a/Hicte<l,” 
1706. 5. Presbyters not always an authoritative part of 

provincial synods,” 17 lo, 4to. (J. “ An apologctical Vin- 
dication of the present Bishops,” 1711. 7. ‘‘ The Apology 
for the Church of England, in an examination of the rights 
of the Christian eliurch,” published about this time, or 
perhaps in 1711. S, “ 'Vhe poor Vicar’s plea against his 
glebe being assessed to the (.Miurch,” 1712. “ yV Guide 

to young Coniinunicants,” 1713. 10. “A Vindication of 

the Bishop of Norwich” ('I’riinnell), 1714. II. “The 
agreement of tlie Lutheran churches with the church of 
England, and an answtn* to some exceptions to it,” 1716. 
12. “ 7"wo Letters in defence of the Lngli^h liturgy and 
reformation,” 171«». 13. “ Bishop tome’s Church of Eng- 

land man’s roascnis for not makitig the decisions of eccle- 
siastical synods the niK* of his faitii,” 1717, Svo. 14. “An 
Exposition of tlie x.wiMh article of Religion,” 1717. 

16. “ Short Remarks on the prolocutor’s answer, &c.” 16. 

“ I'he History, ^e. of .lohn W'iclilVe, 1). D.” 1720, Svo. 

17, “The case of observing such Easts and Festivals as are 

appointed by tiie king's authority, cotisidcred,” 1721. IS, 
“ A Letter of tiiaid^s i(» tlie earl of Xoit inghain, Nc.” 1721. 
L9. “I’he History and Anticjuities of the Isle ol 'Ehanet in 
Kent,” 1723, 4lo, and again, wiih additions, in I73r.. 20. 

“A .S[)ecimen of Error.') in the second \olnme of Mr. C'ol- 
Jier’s Ecclesiastical History, being a \' indication of ILimet’s 
History of the Reformation,” 1724, 8\o. 2 1. “ History and 

Aniiijuiiies of the abbey church of Faversham, vXc.” 1727, 
4to. 22. “ '1 he New 3 esrament, ^c. translated out of the 
I.atin Vulgate by John Wicklifle; to which is pielixed, an 
History of the several 'FransialionK of tiie Holy Bible,” Xc. 
1731, t(ilio. Of tliis only 160 ('opies were printed by suh- 
.scription, an<l I'le copies un nh>( ril;cd for were advertised 
the same year at I /. l.''\ rarli. Of the “ New 'I’estament” 
the rev. H. Baber, of the Britisli Museum, lias lately printed 
an edition, with vahiahle jirelimniury matter, in 4to, 23. 

“ The History of the 'I’ran.slation.s, t^c.” reprinted .sepa- 
rately in 1739, 8vo. 2E “ 1 he Life of (’axion,” 1737, 
8v>. Eur an account ol’ihis work we may rcftT to Dihdin’s 
new edition of Ames. '2 j. “ A brief History of the Kise 
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and Progress of Aunbaptism, to which is prefixed a defence 
of Dr. WiclifTe from the false cliarge of liis denying In-' 
fant-baptism,” I7;iS. 2G. “A Dissertation oil the anti- 
rpiity and nse of Seals in 1‘jiglaml,” 17 lo. 21. y\ Vindi- 
cation of the ancient Pritons, &(!. iVoin being Anabaptists, 
wiili a letter of i\J. Ihicer to bishoj) Hooper on ceremonies,” 
1741. 2S. A DofciK'e of the (’ommunion otiice and Ca- 

techism of the church of England from llic charge of fa- 
vouring traiisnhstaniiatioii,” 1712. 20. “ 'Ehe Life of Rey- 
nold Pecock, bishop of St. Asaph and Chichester,” 1744, 
Svo. JMr. Lewis puhlished also one or two occasional ser- 
mons, and an edition of Roptn’s Life of sir Thomas More. 
Alter iiis death, according to the account of him in the 
Biog. Britannica (which is unpardonahly superficial, as 
IMasters’s History of Bene’t C'ollcgc had appeared some 
years before), was published A brief discovery of some 
of the arts of the popisli pioiestant Mlssionors in England,” 
1750, Svo. But there are other cnrioiis tracts which Mr. 
Lewis sent for publication to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and wbicli, for reasons stau*d in voi. X. of that work, were 
printiul in ‘‘ 'Ebti Miscellaneous Coiii'spoiuhnice,” 1712 — 
17 IS, a scarce* ami valuable volume, vi ry little known to 
the possessors of the Magazine, no tel of which can he 
coniplcle without it. Of these prodiu'tions of Mr. Lewis, 
we can ascertain, on the authority of Mr. Cave, the follow- 
ing : an account of ^Villianl Lon- l)eard, and of John Smith, 
the first English anabaptist ; the principles of Dr. Hickes, 
and Mr. Johnson; and an account (>f the (.aths exacted by 
the Popes. Mr. Lewis left a great many manuscripts, some 
of wliich are >iill in puldie or private hhraries, and are 
specilKul in our autlioriiicsj 

f.EA', or IdtlGH i^Siu Jamcs), an eminent lawyer in 
the early part of liie M*venieonth eentury, was the sixth 
and youngest son of Henrv Ley, estp of 'Fesfont Evias, in 
^V^iltshire, and was barn alanu 1552. In 156^ he entered 
of Brazen-nose colh'ge, Oxford, whence he reinovetl to 
T Jncoln’s-inn, studied the law, aud was appointed Lent 
reader in loOl, after wdiich his learning and abilities raised 
hirn to the highest rank of his profession. In 1601, iie 
vyas made seijeant at law, and the year following chief jus- 
tice of the king’s bench in Ireland ; on the ancient history 

* itlastcrs’s Hist, of C, C, f-.—Biog* ^ril. — Diblin’K Tvpograjiliioal A#li- 
•rumips, vol. I. — and Bihlioinani:*. — (•'* iit. Mair. vdI. I. p. j'.*, and vol. X\ 11, 
Mp. VI, i7.-~Kcsiitntn, pp. 7J.— Nidiols’s lJowy»T. 
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of which country he appears to have bestowed some atten» 
tjori, and collected with a view to publication, “ The An- 
nals of John Clynne, a Friar Minorof Kilkenny,” who lived 
in the reign of Edward III. ; the Annals of the Priory of 
St. John of Kilkenny,” and the “ Annals of Muliiferman, 
Kosse, and Clonmell.” All these he had caused to be trans- 
cribed, but his professional engagements prevented his 
preparing them for the press. They afterwards fell into 
the hands of Henry earl of Bath. Extracts from them are 
in Dublin college library. 

In I 609, being then a knight, sir James was made the 
king’s attorney in the court of wards. In 1620 he was 
created a baronet; in 1621, chief justice of the court of 
king’s bench, England; and in 1625, lord high treasurer. 
From this office he was removed, under pretence of his 
great age, to make room for sir Richard Weston. Lord 
Clarendon seems to intimate that his disability as well as 
age might be the cause, and that upon these accounts 
there was little reverence shewn towards him. This, liow- 
cver, is scarcely reconcileahle with the honours bestowed 
on him immediately afterwards, for he was not only created 
baron Ley, and earl of M irihorough, hut soort after made 
president of the council. Lloyd says he had better abi- 
lities for a judge than a statesman. He died at Lincoln’s- 
inn, March 14, 1628, and was buried in ibe cburcli at 
Westbury, where a sumptuous monument was erected to 
bis memory. We have noticed bis attention to Irish his- 
tory while in that country. I.loyd has given ns another 
trait of his character while there, which is Inglily honour- 
able to him. Here he practised the charge king James 
gave him at his going over (yea, what his own tender con- 
science gave himself), namely, not to build liis estate upon 
the ruins of a miserable nation, but aiming, by liie impar- 
tial extcutioii of justice, not to enrich himself, hut civilize 
the people. But the wise king would no longer lose him 
out of his own land, and therefore recalled him home about 
the time when his father’s inheritance, by the death of 
bis five elder brethren, descended upon him.” 

He wrote, or compiled, Reports of Cases in the courts 
at Westminster in the reigns of king James and king 
Charles, with two tables; to which is added a treatise of 
Wards and Liveries,” 1659, folio. The ‘‘ Treatise of 
Wards” had been published separately in 1642, 12mow 
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jLmong Hearne’s Collection of curious Discourses,” are 
some by sir James Leigh.* , 

LEY (John), a voluminous polemic in the seventeenth 
century, was born at Warwick, Feb. 4, and edu- 

cated at Christ church, Oxford. After his admission into 
holy ortlers lie was |jresented to the vicarage of Great Bnd- 
worth in Cheshire, wliere he continued a constant preacher 
for several years. He was afterwards made prebendary 
and siihdcan of Chester, and had a weekly lecture at St. 
Peter’s church. He was also once or twice a member of 
the convocation. On the comnienceinent of the rebellion, 
he espoused tlie cause of the jDarliament, took the coven- 
ant, was chosen one of the assembly of divines, appointed 
Latin examiner of young preacliers, and by his writings^ 
encouraged all the opinions and prejudices of his party, 
wdth whom his learning gave him considerable weight. He 
accepted of various livings under the republican govern- 
ment, tlie last of wliich was that of Solihull, in Warwick- 
shire, which he resigned on being disabled by breaking of 
a blood-vessel, and retired to Sutton Colfield, in the same 
coiintv, wliere he died May 16, 1662. His works, of vvhicti 
enumerates about thirty articles, relate mostly to 
the ttontrovorsies of the times, except his sermons; and his 
share in the “ Assembly’:* Annotaiions on the Bible,” to 
which he contributed the annotations on the Pentateuch 
and the four i''vangclists. 

LEVBf)LKN (Wiluxm), who was originally a printer 
in London, |)id>lished several of the matliematical works of 
Samuel Foster, astronomical professor in Gresham college. 
He afterwards hecame an eminent author himself, and 
a[>pears to have l>een tiie most universal mathematician of 
his lime. He jHiblished many matheuiatical treatises in 
the seventeenth century. Among these his “ Cursus Ma- 
thcmaiicus” was esteemed the best system of the kind ex- 
tant. His “ Panarithmologia ; or, 'Lrader’s sure Guide,” 
being tables ready cast up, was long in use. It was formed 
upon a |)lan of iiis own, and lias been adopted by i\Ir. 
Bareme in France. 'Fhe seventh edition was published in 
1741. We have no account of his birth or death. ^ 

LEYDKCKEll (Mklcihor), an eminent protestant di- 
vine, was born January 25, 1652, at IMiddleburg. He 

* Ath. Ox. vol. 1. — UovtVs Stiitc Worthies. — Ware’s Ireland, by Harris.— 
TarkN edition of lord Oiford. • 
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acquired great skill in controversy and ecclesiastical anti- 
equity, and wrote much against the Socinians and other sec- 
taries. He was one of Frederic Spanheim’s friends, and 
appointed professor of divinity at Utrecht, 1678. He died 
January 6, 1721, aged sixty-nine. The following are the 
principal among his numerous Latiii works : 1 . a treatise 
On the Hebrew Republic,” Amsterdam, 1714 and 1716, 2 
vols. fol. a very valuable work for the history of Judaism. 
2. “ Fax veritatis,” Ludg. Batav. 1677, 8vo. 3. A Con- 
tinuation of the Ecclesiastical History began by Hornius,’* 
Francfort, 1704, Svo. 4. History of the African Church,” 
curious, and full of interesting inquiries. 5. “ Synopsis 
controversiarum tie federe.” 6. A Commentary in the 
Heidelburg Catechism.” 7. A Dissertation against Bec- 
ker's World bewitched.” 8. An Analysis ol Scripture,” 
with the Art of Preaching.” 9. A History ot Jansenism,” 
Utrecht, 1695, 8vo. What Lcydeckor says in this work 
against the sovereignty of kings, has been refuted by P. 
Quesnel, in his “ Sovereignty of Kings defended,” Paris, 
1704, 12mo. * 

LP:YDEN van. See JACOBS, Lot .as. 

LHUYD (Edward), an eminent antiquary, born about 
1670, was a native of South Wales, and the son ot Charles 
Lhuyd, esq. of Lhanvorde. In 1687 he commenced his 
academical studies at Jesus college, Oxford, where he was 
created M. A. July 21, 1701. lie studied natural history 
under Dr. Plot, whom he succeeded as keeper of the Ash- 
moleaii museum in 1690. He had the use of all Vaughan’s 
collections, and, with incessant labour and great exactness, 
employed a considerable part of his life in searching into 
the Welsli antiquities, had perused or collected a great 
deal of ancient and valuable matter from their MSS. trans- 
cribed all the old charters of their monasteries that he 
could meet with, travelled several times over Wales, Corn- 
wall, Scotland, Ireland, Armoric Bretagne, countries in- 
habited by the same people, compared their antiquities, 
and made observations on the whole. In March 1708-9, 
he was elected, by the university of Oxford, esquire beadle 
of divinity, a place of considerable profit, which, however, 
he enjoyed but a few months. He died July 1709, an 
event which prevented the coiripletion of many admirable 
de:>ign.s. For want of proper encouragement, he did very 

* * Burman Trajcct. lirudit. 



little towards understanding the British bards, having seen 
but one of those of the sixth century, and not being able 
•to procure access to two of the principal libraries in the 
country, lie communicated, however, many observations 
to bishop Gibson, whose edition of tiie Britannia he re- 
vised ; and published ‘‘ Arcliaeologia Britannica, giving 
some account additional to what has been hitherto pub- 
lished of the languages, histories, and customs, of the 
original inhabitants of Great Britain, from collections and 
observations in travels through Wales, Cornwall, Bas Bre- 
tagne, Ireland, and Scotland, Vol. I. Glossography 
Oxford, 17U7, fol. He published also “ Litliophylacii Bri- 
tannicL Iconographia,” 169n, Svo. I'his work, which is a 
methodical cataiogtie of the figured fossils of the Ashmo- 
Ican museum, consisting of 17oG articles, was printed at 
the expence of sir Isaac Xt'wton, sir Hans Sloanc, and a 
lew other ol his learned frieiuls. Asonl}' 120 copies were 
printed, a new edition of it was published in 1760 by 
Mr. Hiuivlcslord, to which were annexed several letters 
(rom Lhuyd to his learned friends, on the subject of fos.sils, 
and a ‘‘ piiclectio” on the same subject. 

He left in MS. a Scottish or Irish-Knglish dictionary, 
proposed to he published in 1732 by subscription, by Mr. 
David Malcoline, a minister ol ihe church ol* Sfcotlaiul, with 
nddition>i; as also the elements of* the said language, with 
necessiiry and useful infurmuiion for propagating more 
ellectually the I'nglisli language, and for pruiiiotmg the 
knowledge ot the ancient Scottish or Irish, and many 
branches of useful and curious learning. Lhnyd, at the 
end of his preface to the Archteologia,” promises an his- 
torical dictionary ot British persons and places mentioned 
in ancient records It seems to have been ready for press, 
’lioiigh he could not hx the lime of publication. His coU 
leciiuiis tor a second volume, which was to give an account 
the antiquities, monuments, &c. in the principality of 
Wales, were numerous and well-chosen •, but, on account 

^ His “ Olossograpby” lit divided Davies’s Dictionary.” 6 . “ A Corni.sh 
iyo t.ni litlrs ; l,“ 'l 'ue Comparative Ciiammar.” 7. “ MSS. Biilannicomm 
J etymology.” ‘*The Comparative Catalogus.” 8. “ A Ttiilisli Ktyino- 
^ ocabulary of the Original Languacfes togiton, by Mr. Parry, with an Ap- 

Kritain and Ireiand.” 3. “ An Ar- pemlix.’* 9. “ A brief Introduction to 
rnorii k (Jinrnmar, tr.msiaied 'eat of llie Irish or ancient Sr.otti.‘'li T.an* 
I rcnch by Mr. Williimi.'i, ihe sub-li- pnapes ” 10. “ An Irish ICnslish Pit •« 

bfarian of the M .isi'uiji.” 4. “ An tionaiy.” And lastly, ‘‘ A Calaloitn* 
Aimonck Englivh Vo( <ibu!ary of Irish MauuscripU.” * 
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of a quarrel between hioi and Dr. Wynne, tlien fellow, 
afterwards principal of the college, and bishop of St. Asaph, 
the latter refused to buy them, and tlicy were purchased * 
by sir Thomas Seabright, of Beachwood, in iiertfordshire, 
whose grandson dispersed them by auction in 1807. Of 
the sale and the chief articles, an account was given by 
Mr. Gough in the GtMitlemairs Magazine for May of that 
year. Carte made extracts from Mr. Lhuyd’s MSS. about or 
before 1736; but these were chiefly historical. Many of 
bis letters to Lister, and other learned contemporaries, 
were given by Dr. Fothergill to the university ot Oxford, 
and are now in the Ashinolean museum. LIuiyd undertook 
more for illustrating this part of the kingdom than any 
one man besides ever did, or than any one man can be 
equal to. 

I'o thisacc'onnt of so eminent a!i anticpiary w'e shall sub- 
join some loose memoranda by the rev. Mr. Jones, a cu- 
rious collector of ane cdotes, and curate to Dr. Young at 

elwyn : 

“ He was rertaiulv a very oxtraordinarv man, both for 
n it’iral abilities, and sedulous and succosfui application. 
He deserved more encourngetnent. 

“ riiis little sttu-N oi iiim was told me latelv by a very 
knowing person, wlio had it from good hands; viz. * I'hat 
during his travels in BrtUagny, in the lime of (Uir wars 
willi trance, he was taken up lor a s|)\, (onliued lor a few 
days to prison, a;ul a.l his papers seized. J’lie papers 
being exaiuii ed by the priests and Je>uits, and found to 
be to iliem unintelligible, raised the greater snsjiicior). 
IjuL tlie pnncijral managers against him, reet i\ing assur- 
ances, by letters irom learned and respectable men in 
r.nglatui, that be was only jiursning impiiries relating to 
the antiquities of Britain, and b.'ul not the ii'asi concern 
with state-aflairs, honourably dismissed liim.’ 1 w ish I bad 
more little aiujcdotes of this kind to add, rtdating to that 
truly great man. He would have done wonders if he had 
liveil to complett! his designs; and posterity would have 
wondered, ami thanked him. 

1 remember I was told formerly at Oxford, by a gen- 
tleman that knew and honoured liim, ‘ tliat bis death was 
in all probability hastened, partly by his immoderate ap- 
plication to researches into antiquity, and more so by bis 
ebusing, for some time before bi.s decease, to lie in a 
room at the Museum, which, if not very damp, wa.s at 
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least not well-aired, nor could be.’ This, it seems, was 
then ihe current opinion ; for he was naturally, as I have 
•heard, of a very robust constitution. It would probably 
have been better, if he could have contented himself with 
a chamber or two in his college, though only a sojourner 
there, and paying rent. He well deserved to have lived 
rent-free in any part of Great Britain ; though I do not 
know that his college denied him this piece of small respect 
so evidently due to his great merit. 

“ The ingenious and learned JVlr. Thomas Richards (for- 
merly a member of that college, and afterwards the most 
worthy rector of Lhanvyllin in North Wales) told me, in 
1756 , that, in a year or two after his admission into the 
university, a consultation was held by the fellows of 
Jesns-college, about, a proper person of tliat college, or 
any other native of Wales, (though ot another college,) to 
answer the celebrated ‘ Muscipula,’ then lately published 
by the ingenious Mr. Holdsworth, of Magdalen-college, at 
the request, and by the direction, of Dr. Sacheverell. 
Those vvlio knew, and had often observed, the collegiate 
exercises of Mr. Richards, were pleased to pro{)ose him, 
though of so low standing, as the finest person that they 
could think of for such an undertaking. Mr. Lliuyd, being 
present, asked, ‘ Has he the caput poeticiim They assuring 
him that he usually wrote in a strong X’irgilian verse, 

‘ I’heii,’ said Mr. Lhuyd, ‘ 1 will give him a plan,’ which 
was that of the ‘ Hoglaiidia,’ since publislu d and well 
known. Mr. Richards, as he told me ^^and a friend of his 
said the same), retired vviili leave, for about a week, out 
of college, taking lodgings at St 'I'homas’s, and completed 
the poem. Wlien finislied, and corrected by Mr. Lhiivd, 
and Mr. Antliony Alsop, of Chrisi-church, Mr. Lhuyd 
drew up a preface, or dedication, in very elegant Latin, 
but in terms by much too severe, which made Mr. Richards 
very uneasy, for he must obey. Before the poem was 
sent to the press, Mr. Lhuyd died ; Richards was tUen at 
liberty. He consulted with his friend Mr. Alsop (who was 
greatly olVended with Dr. S/s haughty carnage), and both 
together drew up the dedication as it now stands. 

‘‘ A friend of Mr. Richards informed me, ‘ tliat, upon 
the publication of the ‘ Muscipula,* Dr. S. gave a copy of 
it to Mr. Lhuyd, with these haughty words : ‘ Here, Mr. 
Lhuyd, I give you a poem of banter upon your country^ 
and 1 defy all your countrymen to answer it.* This pro- 
voked the old Cambrian,’ &.c. 
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“ He liad prepared many other valuable materials, but 
did not live to finish and publish them. His apparatus, 
rough draughts, are now in the possession of the family of 
the Seabrights at Beach- wood, in the county of Hertford. 
1 wish they were bestowed upon the British Museum in 
London, or the Asluuolcan Museum in Oxford, of which 
latter the said Mr. Lhnyd was keeper. 

“ In some blank leaves of my printed copy of the afore- 
said Arclueologia, 1 have minuted down some particular 
anecdotes relating to this extraordinary person. The said 
copy I intend to bestow for the use of the public academy 
at Caermarthen, in South Wales, to be preserved in the 
library there, amongst my other poor donations to that sc- 
niinarv of useful learning and religion. 

‘‘ The story of Saelieverell’s indecent alVront to Mr. 
Lhiiyd is there set forth more at length, from an anlhenlic 
account, uliieh I had irom a person who well knew the 
whole. 

At eveni/igs, after his hard study in the day-time, he 
used to refresh iiiinself among men of learning and inquiry, 
and more partienlaiiy ('ainbn^-Briton>, in friendly (a)nver- 
sations upon subjeets of British antifpiity ; eommuiiieating 
his extensive, kno^\ledge therein, with mueli good humour, 
freedom, and ( liei rfulness, and, at the same time, receiv- 
ing from them farther and more particular informations, 
subservient to his great and lainiable designs, 'I'his, I 
have been infonued l>y good hands, was his general man- 
ner. His travels hirnislied him ^\itll nuiny more materials 
lor his work, and lie knew how to make the host use of 
them all. 

‘‘In the Ashmolcan ^luseum at Oxford, is a Latin cata- 
logue of the curiosities there, in his own hand-writing; 
and the statutes of that place were drawn up by liim under 
the directions of the trustees thereof. 

“ There are many valuable MSS, of his still remaining 
in private hands. See the anecdotes before mentioned, 
prefixed to niy printed copy of the Archieologia. 

“ 7'he remaining printed copies of the same book lay 
mouldering in the aforesaid Museum at Oxford. I wish 
they were purchased by some worthy antiquary, and dis- 
persed.’’ ‘ 

Rr r,. — Topography, vol. 11. — Owrn’-. Wihish nvHn*^, H" 
RuUtru-y’.i Skttchei of liotany.— Gout. Mag, vol. J.aXVT!. p. irlO. 



LIIUYD, LHWYDjor LUOYD (Humpuhey), a learned 
English antiquary in the sixteenth century, was son and 
Jieir of Mr. Robert Lhwyd alias Rossenhall of Denbigh in 
Denbighshire, by Joan his wife, daughter of Lewis Pigott. 
He was born at Denbigh, and was educated in the univer- 
sity of Oxford ; but in what college is not known. It is 
certain, however, that after he had taken the degree of 
bachelor of arts, which was in 1547, he was commoner of 
Brasen-nose college; and in 1551 took the degree of 
master of arts as a member of that college ; at which time 
he studied physic. Afterwards retiring to his own country, 
he lived mostly within the walls of Denbigh castle, but, 
Granger thinks, never practised as a physician, employing 
his time chiedy in his antiquarian researches. He died 
about 1570, and was interred near the church of Whit- 
church near Denbigh ; where a monument was erected to 
him. He liad married Barbara daughter of George Lum- 
ley, and sister of John lord Lumley, by whom he had issue 
Splcndian and John, who both died without issue, Henry, 
who lived at Chcam in Surrey, and Jane the wife of Rob. 
Coytmore. Camden gives him a very great character, as 
one of the best antiquaries of Ins time; and he is by 
Daines Barrington esteemed very accurate in what relates 
to tlie history of Wales. He had a taste for the arts, par- 
ticularly music, and executed the map of England for the 

Ylieatnun Orl)is.” He collected a great number of cu- 
rious and useful books for his brother- in-law lord Lumley, 
wliich were purchased by James I. aiui became the founda- 
tion of the royal library, d'hey are now a very valuable 
part of the British Museum. 

His writings are, 1. “An Almaiiaik ami Kaleiuiar; con- 
taining the ilay, hour, and minute, of liie change of the 
moon for ever,” ^c. Svo. 2. “ Commeutarioli Britannicai 
Descriptionis Kragmentuin. Colon. Agrip.'’ I '>72: of which 
a new edition was published bv Mr. Mo^es W illiams, under 
the title of “ Huiulredi Lhwyd, Armigeii, Britaunica'. De- 
scriptionis Commentariolum : necnon de Mona Insulii, & 
Britannica Arce sive Armamentario Houiuno Disceptalio 
Lpistolaris. Accedunt iErae Cambro-Britanni<\r. Accurante 
Muse Gulielmo, A. M. U. S. Soc.” Lond. 17:U, 4to. This 
was translated into English by I'ho. Twyne, who entitled 
It, Jdie Breviary of Britain,” Lond. !75:L <Svo. 3, “ De 
Moua Druiduui lni(ul£i, Antitpiitati stuc resiitula in a 
letter to AbralKim Ortoliiis, April 5, 1 5Gb, 4. “ De Armu- 
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mentario Romano.** These two last are printed at the end 
of “ Historiir BritannicoD Defensio; written by sir John 
Price,’* Loud. 1573, 4io. 5. ‘‘ Chronicon Wallia?, a Rege'* 
Cadtvalladero, usque ad Ann. Dorn. 1294,” MS. in the 
Cottonian library. 6. The History of Cambria, now called 
Wales, from Caradoc of Lancarvan, the Registers of Con- 
way and Siratriiir ; with a Continuation, chiefly extracted 
from Mat. Paris, Nrc. Trivet, &c.” He died before this 
was quite finished; l>nt sir Henr}^ Sidney, lord-president 
of Wales, having procured a copy of it, employed Dr. 
David Powei to prepare it for the press, who published 
it under this title : “ 'I'fie Historic of Cambria, now called 
Wales ; a part of the most famous yland of Briiaine ; writ-* 
ten in the Brytish langnagt' above two hundred years past; 
translated into Knglish hy H. Lloyd, gent, corrected, aug- 
mented, and continued out of Records and best approved 
Authors,” Loud. IjSf, 4ro. Oiir author translated also, 
7. “The Treasure of flealth ; containing many profitable 
Medicines, written by Peter Hispanus.” To which were 
added, “ The Causes and Signs of every Disease, with 
the Aphorisms of Hippocrates,” Loud. 1585. And 8, 
“ The Judgment of Urines,*’ Lond. 1.551, Svo.* 

LIBANIUS, a celebrated sophist of antiquity, was born 
of an ancient and noble family at Antioi li, on lire Orontes, 
in the year 3 14. Suidas calls his father “ Phasganius but 
this was the name of one of his uncles; lire other, who Was 
the elder, was named Panoibius. His great-grandfather, 
who excelled in the art of divination, had piiblistied some 
pieces in Latin, which occasioned his being supposed by 
some, but falsely, to be an Italian. His maternal and pa- 
ternal grandfathers were eminent in rank and in eloquence; 
the latter, with his l)roilier Brasidas, was [)nt to death by 
the order of Dioclesian, in the year 303, after the tumult 
of the tyrant Kugenius. Libanius, the .second of his fa- 
ther’s three sons, in the fifteenth year of his age, wishing 
to devote himself entirely to literature, complains that he 
met with some “ shadows of sophists.** Then, a.ssisted 
by a pro|)er master, lie began to read the ancient writers 
at Antioch ; and thence, wiih Jasion, a Cappadocian, went 
to Athens, and residing there for more than four years, 
bccittiie intimately ac<jnainied with Crispinus of Heraclea,. 

* Alh. Om. vol. I. — lien. Diet — Orao^tT, — 0Ul>k*i British Librarian.— 'B^*'*’* 
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who, he says, enriched him afterwards with books at 
Nicomedia, and went, bnt seldom, to the schools of Dio- 
phantns.” At Constaniino|ile he ingratiated himself with 
Nicocles of Lacedieirion (a oramniarian, who was master 
to the emperor Julian), and the sophist Bermarchitis. Re- 
turning to Athens, and soliciting tiie oilice of a professor, 
which the proconsul liad before intended for him when he 
was twonty-five years of age, a certain Cappadocian hap- 
pened to be preferred to him. Jiiu being encouraged by 
Dionysius, a Sicilian who liad been |)relect of Syria, some 
specimens of his eloquence, that were published at Con- 
stauiinople, made him so generally known and applauded, 
that he collected more than eiglity disciples, lln^ two so- 
})hisls, who tlien tilled the chair there, raging in vain, and 
JBcrmarcInus inelVectually op[)osiug him in rival orations, 
and, when he could not excel him,* having recourse to the 
frigid calumny of magic. At length, about the year 346, 
being expelled the city by his competitors, the prefect 
Limemius concurring, he repaired to Nice, aiul soon after 
to Nicomedia, the Athens of Bithynia, where his e.xcel- 
lence in speaking liegan to be more and more approved i)y 
all; and Julian, if not a lu'arer, was a reader and admirer 
of ids orations. In the same city, lie says, “ he Nvas par- 
ticularly ihdiglited wiMi the frietidsidp of y\ristirnetns and 
the live years which he passed there, he styles ‘‘ tlie spring 
or any thing else tliat can be conceived pleasanter than 
spring, of his whole life.” Being invited again to Con- 
staiuinojile, and alterwarils returning to Nicomedia, being 
also tired of Constantinople, where he found Blnenix and 
Xenuhias, rival sophists, though he was painiuised by 
iSirutegius, who succ eeded Doiidtiaii as [)rcfect of the East, 
not daring on accouiu of his rivals to occupy the Athenian 
chair, he obtained permission from Gallus Cisesar to visit 
for four moiulis, liis native city Antioch, where, after (jaU 
lus was killed, in the year 3.34, he fixed his residence for 
the remainder of his life, and initiated many in the sacred 
rites of eloquence. He was also much beloved hv the em- 
peror Julian, who heard his discourses with pleasure, re- 
ceived him with kindness, and imitated him in bis writings. 
Honoured by that prince with the rank of (jiuvstor, and 
with several episde.s of which six only are extant, iWf last 
written hy ilie emperor during his fatal expedition against 
the Persians, he the more lamented his death in the fiovv^r 
i)f his age, us from him he hud promised liinisclf u cerluiu 



and lasting su|>|)ort butli in the worsliiji of idols and in hw 
own studies. There was afterwards a re[)ort, that Liba- 
nius, with the younger Jambiichiis, the master of Proclus, | 
inquired by divination who would be the successor of Va- 
lens, and in consequence with difficulty escaped his cru- 
elty, Irenaeiis attesting tlic innocence of Libanins. In like 
manner he happily escaped another calumny, by the favour 
of duke Lupicinns, when he was accused by his enemy 
Fidelis, or Fidustiiis, of having written an eulogiiim on the 
tyrant Procopius. He was not, however, totally neglected 
by Valens, whom he not only celebrated in an oration, 
but obtained from him a conlirmati{)n of the law against 
entirely excluding illegitimate children from the inherit- 
ance of their paternal estates, vvhicli he solicited from the 
emperor, no clouljt for a private reason, since, as Kunapius 
informs us, he kept n mistress, and was never married. 
The remainder ot his life he passed as before mentioned, 
at Antioch, to an advanced age, amidst various wrongs 
and oppressions fro*n his rivals and the times, which he 
copiously relates in Ijis life, though, tired of the manners 
of that city, he bad tboughls, in his old age, of changing 
his abode, as he tolls k.usi'bins. lii*, coniinued ilicre, how- 
ever, and on v arious o(;< asions was verv serviceable? to the 
city, either by appeasing seditions, and calming the dis- 
turbed minds o[ the citizens, or by reconcilitig to tlvem 
the emperors Julian and J'heodo.un^. 'I’hat Libaiiius lived 
even to the reign of Arcadius, that i>, beyond the seven- 
tieth ffear of bis age, the learned collect from his oration 
on Lucian, and the testimony of Cedrenus ; and of the 
same opinion is Godfrey Olearius, a man not niort? ric- 
^pectabie for his exfjiiisite knowledge of sacred and poliu* 
literature thatt for his judgnient and probity, in his MS 
pradections, it) which, when he was professor of both lan- 
guages in the university of his own countrv,* he has givcii 
an account of tlie life of this sophist. 

I'he writings of Libatiiiis are nnineroiis, and ho com- 
posed and delivered various oi ations, as well donumstrativc 
as deliberative, and also many hc.iitious declattiawoiis and 
clispulatioiis. Of these Frederic ^orHI j)ublislied as matty 
as lie could collect in 2 vols, folio, in Cireck and I.utin. 
In Ae first vol. Paris, 1600-, are Xin Kxcrciscs” 
gymnasrnata) ; xi.rv ‘‘ Declainaiions and iii Moral 
jyissuriations and in the second vol. Paris, 1627, are the 
Life of Libaiiius,” and xxxvi other orations, most af 



lliem long and on serious subjects- This edition of Moreli 
having long been discovered to be very erroneous, the 
learned Keiske undertook a new edition, collated with six 
MSS. which he did not live to complete, but which wa» 

Cit last published by his widow in 1791 — 1797, 4 vols. 8vo. 
Of the productions of Libanius, Oibbon says that they 
are, for the most part, the vain and idle compositions of 
an orator who cultivated the science of words ; the produc- 
tions of a recluse student, whose mind, regardless of his 
contemporaries, was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war 
and the Atheifiaii comnionwealih. 

Besides wiiat are contained in the above volumes, and 
his epistles, published by Wolff, Ainst. 1738, fol. ten other 
works of this sophist have been separately published, most 
of them orations; and in the Kxcerpta Khetorum” of Leo 
Allatius, Greek and Latin, Rom. 'ICH, 8vo, are XXXIX 
‘‘ Narrations,” \ il Descriptions,” and vii more Ex- 
ercises of Libanius, with translations by Allatius.” ILs 
unpublished works are, 1. Many hundred “ Epistles” yet 
concealed in various libraries, a mode of writing in which 
it appears he excelled, by the testimony even of the 
ancients, particularly Eunapius and Piiotius ; and ot 
that the |)erusal of them will ea.sily convince the intelligent 
reader; for they abound with Attic wit and humour, and 
every where recommend themselves by their pointed con- 
ciseness no le.ss than by their elegance and learning ^ 
2, Several “ Orations” in a MS, of the Barherini library, 
correctly written on vellum. 3. “ V'^arious Declamations,” 
in the above MS. and also in the Vatican library. And 
that there are are many MS epistles, orations, and decla- 
mations of Lilianius, in the imperial library at Vie’vaa, 
Messebus has observed, affirming also, that several Greek 
scholia are frequently inserted in the margin. Though so 
many of the writings of this sophist arc preserved, thet is 
no doubt that many both of his “ Epistles” and “ Oratiofi^.' 
have been lost.* 

* Dr, Bontloy, howj’^cr, (Disscrla- ju^lgmcnt of Libar^ios a writer 
tion upon Phularis, p. 4-S7,) obscives, ihai, “ while he affocu vo bo vor% imo.: 
that “ you feel, by the emptiness and and ruriou:^, he deslroys the ty 

<l€adnes5 of Ihom, that you converse utid oh ganoe of Liugua^e, and bo< 

Vith soim: droaiiiin'; pt’danl, willi his obscuiv.” Cud. Xf. 

*;lbow upon the dci-k.” PtioliusN 

1 of Julian, by Mr. I)uncotn)>i , nH4, vul. II. p :U> -Chb' 

on s Hist.— nayh:y«s IMv of Cowper, picfacv, p. 5 »xh.«i " Ji(. — Lardnet':, 
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LIBAVJUS (ANDiiEvr), a physician and chemist, born 
at Hall, in Saxony, was professor of history and poetry at 
Jena, in 1588, but removed to Rothenburg, on the Tauber, , 
in 1591, and to Coburg, in Franconia, in 1605, where he 
was appointed principal of the college of Casirnir, at that 
place. He died at Coburg in 1616. Libavius obtained a 
considerable reputaiion in liis time by bis chemical works, 
having pursued that science upon belter principles than 
nK>st of his contemporaries, allliougb be did not altogether 
escape the delusions of alchemy. Although be employed 
many chemical pre[)arations in medicine, he avoided the 
violence of Paracelsus and his disciples, against vvlmui he 
frequently defends the doctrines of the Galenical school. 
He left his name long attached, in the laboratories, to a 
particular pre|jar.uion of tin vvilb muriatic acid, winch was 
called ‘‘ the fuming liquor of Libavius.” It is unnecessary to 
enumerate the titles of his many works, which have now 
become ol)solete, and are almost forgotten. iJis last work, 
published at Franefort in l(il5, under the tide of “ Kxa- 
men Philosoj)liia’ Xova*, qiux voieri ahroganda opponitur,” 
folio, is remarkable fur the first ineiuioii of the transfusion 
of blood from tiu' vessels of one living animal to iho^e of 
another, of whicli he s|)eaks with great confideiue, and 
which once excited great expectations, which have con- 
fessedly been disappointed. ‘ 

LICETLS (Foini'Nius), a celebrated physician and 
philosopher, was horn at Ha[)allo, in the state of (rcnoa, 
Oct. 3, 1 577, where hi^^ father was aUo a physician. After 
tonijiieting his education al Jiologua, in I 59 'g lu‘ obtained 
the professorship of philusophy at Pisa, which Ik; tilled with 
.so much rejuitation that he was invited to the same chair in 
the university of Padua in 1609, and occupiial it until 
1636. He removed at that time to liologua, in conse- 
quence of failing to obtain the professorship of medicine, 
when vacant by the death of Cremonini. But the V'enetiau 
states very soon acknowledged the loss wliicli the university 
of Padua had sustained by the retirement of Licctus ; and 
the same vacancy occurring in 1645, he wa.s induced, by 
the pressing invitations which were made to him, to re- 
turn to Padua, and held that professorship till his death in 
1657, He was a very copious writer, having published 
•pwards of fifty treatises upon medical, moral, philosophi' 

• ^ Rrt&'s Cyclopaedia, fwn Eloy Haller. 
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cal, antiquarian, and historical subjects ; but they are no 
longer sufficiently interesting to require a detail of their 
titles, as, notwithstanding his erudition, he displays little 
acuteness in research or originality of conception. Hi» 
treatise ‘‘ De Monstrorum Causis, NaturS, et Differentiis,” 
which is best known, is replete with instances of credulity, 
and with the fables and superstitions of his predecessors, 
and contains a classification of the monsters w^hich had 
been previously described, without any correction from his 
own observations. The best edition is that of Gerard Bla- 
sius, in 1()68,* 

LIDDKL (Duncan), professor of mathematics, and of 
medicine, in the university of Helmstadt, tlie son of John 
Liddel, a reputable citizen ot Aberdeen, was born there 
in 15ol, and educated in the languages and philosophy at 
the schools and university ol Aberdeen. In 1579, having 
a great desire to visit foreign countries, he went from Scot- 
land to Dantzic, and thence through Poland to Francfort 
on the Oder, vVhere John Craig, afterwards first pliysician 
to James VI. king of Scotland, then taught logic and ma- 
thematics. By his liberal assistance Mr. Liddel was en- 
abled to continue at the university of Francfort for three 
years, during which he applied himself very diligently to 
mathematics and pliilosopliy under Craig and tlie other 
professoiN, and also entered upon the study of physic. In 
15S2, Dr. Craitr heinir about to return to Scotland, sent 
Liddel to prosecute his studies at Wratislow, or Breslaw, 
in Silesia, recommending him to the care of that celebrated 
statesman, Andreas Dudithius ; and during his residence at 
Breslaw, Liddel made uncommon progress in his favourite 
study of mathematics, under Paul W’itticluus, an eminent 
professor. 

In 1584 Liddel returned to Francfort, and again applied 
to physic, and at the same time instructed some pupils in 
• arious branches of mathematics and philosophy. In 15S7, 
being obliged to leave Francfort on account of the plague, 
he retired to the university of Rostock, where his talents 
attracted the esteem of Briicieus, and Caselius, which last 
observes, tliat, as far as he knew, Liddel was the first per- 
son in Germany who explained the motions of the heavenly 
bodies according to the three different hypotheses of Pto- 
lemy, Copernicus, and 'fyeho Brahe. Vv ith these learned 

* ^ hji«f<'pU*.-~.Niccrou, vol, XXVII. — Mu.cri, — 1^ Cvr'opCB 111.— Saxt; 

onomasticon. 
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men he lived more like a companion than a pupils and 
JBrucxus, himself afi excellent nuithenjHticmn, acknow- 
ledged that he was instructed by Lidcltd in ilje more per- » 
feet knowledge of the Copernicati system, and other astro- 
nomical (jucstions. It was ]>rol)al)ly during his residence 
here that Liddel became actinainied with Tycho Brahe. In 
1590, having taken liis master's degree- at Rostock, he 
returned once more to Francforl; hut, hearing of the in- 
creasing reputation of the new university at llelmstadt, 
where his friend Caseliiis liad accepted the chair of philo- 
sophy, he removed thither, and in 1 ».'>i was appointed to 
the first or lower |)rofessori>hip of inutliematics, and in 1594 
to the second and more dignified matliematical chair, which 
he filled with great reputation to himself and to the univer- 
sity. In i5lM> lie obtained th(^ degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, and both taught and practised physic, and was em- 
ployed as first physician at the court of Bi nnswick. His 
reputation being now at its height, he was several times 
chosen dean of the faculties, both of piulosojihy and phy- 
sic, and in 1604, pro-rector of tlie nnivt*rsity, the year 
before he resigned liis mathematical professorship. 

In I «j 07, Jiaving a strong inclination to pass tlie re- 
mainder of his days in Ifw native country, which he had 
frequently \isitod dining his residence at I lelinstailt, he 
took a fiMid leave of tlnU eii\, and alte r travelling for some 
time through (/crmaiu and Italy, at It iiL>tli settled in Scot- 
land. 44ie first account we ha\e of him after his return 
relates to his giving some land>, purchased hv him near 
Aberdeen, to the university there for the education and 
support of six poor scholars. This oceurrtHl in ItiTi, and 
the fe)ll(jwing year he gave a sum to found a professorshif) 
of rnathetualic>, and hetjueathed hi>. whole collection of 
books and mathematical m;>iruments to Marischal colh*ge, 
directing a .small sum to lu: expended annually in adding to 
the collection, and amjtlic?r to he distributed among the 
])oor. 'i bis appears to have been the last act of hi.s life, 
for he died Dee. I7ih of that year, In 13, in the fifty- 
second year of Ins age, and was buried in the VV\'st church 
of Aberdeeti, where the magistrates phured ni memory of 
Jjim a large tablet of brass, upon wliich is engraved a figure 
of the deceased in his puifes^or’s gown and cap, j^nrroiuided 
by hooks and instruments, and accompanied by a siiitaljle 
Inscription. An engiav»;d portrait, taken from this plate 
at the e-xpence of the laie sir David Dalrymple, lord flaiJc^’b 
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is prefixed to tlio life of Dr. Liddel, drawn up by professor 
•Stuart, of Al)er(leon, and published in 1790, 4to. To this 
we are indebted for the present sketch. 

Dr. Liddel’s works are, I. Disputationiim Medicina- 
lium,’’ 1605, 4 vols. 4tQ, consisting of theses maintained 
by himself and liis pupils at Helnistadt from 1592 to 1606. 
'Idle copy in the library at y\berdcen is full of MS notes 
in his own hand. Manget mentions wliat appears to be a 
new edition, or a new arangement, tif tlujso theses, pub- 
lished at Hclmstadt in 1720, 4to, under the title of “ Uni- 
versal Mediciniii compendium.” 2. ‘‘ 7\rs Medica, suc- 
cincte et perspicue explicata,” Hamburgli, 1607, 8vo, re- 
printed at Lyons, 1624, by Serranus ; and again at Ham- 
burgh, 1()28, by Frobenius, who a(‘knowledges his obliga- 
tions to Dr. Patrick Dun, principal of the Marischal College 
of Aberdeen, for the use of a copy corrected and enlarged 
by the author. 3. De Febribus libri tres,” Hamburgh, 
16 10, 12mo, republished by Serranus, along with the 

Ars Medica.” 4. “'Fractatus dc* donte aureo,” &c. ibid. 
1628, I2mo, in answer to Horstius’s ridiculous account of 
a boy who had a golden tooth. (See Jam hs Horstius). lie 
appears to have undertaken this work out of regard to the 
reputation of the university of Hclmstadt, which, Horstius 
b(»ing one of tlie professors, lie thought might be afTccted 
i\y tliis imposture. 5. Artis conservandi Sanitatem, li- 
bri duo, a C. D. doctore Liddelio did’unc to delineati, ope- 
ra et studio I). Patvicii Diuia i, M. 1). Aberdeen, 1651, 

rimo. In the preface to this work Dr. Dun, who had 
studied physic at Hclmstadt nndm* Dr. Idddel, says, that 
having found the MS. among bis papers, lie thought it a 
duty lie owed to the public and bis old master, to complete 
and publish it. All these writings received the distinguished 
approbation of bis colleagues and contemporaries, and have 
been mentioned witli respect by succeeding authors. ' 

LIEBEUKUllN (.lonN-NA’niANMKL), a Prusian anato- 
mist, w'as burn at Berlin in 171 1. His inclinations led him 
early to cultivate philosophy and anatomy : but it was not 
until he was about his twenty-fifth year that he was per- 
mitted entirely to indulge them. His acquisitions l>efore 
that period had, indeed, been considerable ; and alter it 
bo pursued bis studies at Hall, Jena, Leyden, Paris, and 
J^ondon. In 174#, he was elected a member of the royal 

^ A Sketch of the Life of Dr. J^uncan Liddel, Abcr. 4lo 
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society of London, and of other learned societies on the 
continent. He returned to Berlin in that year, by the ex-^ 
press command of the king of Prussia, and became cele- 
brated for his anatomical researches, and a fine museum of 
anatomical preparations which he accumulated. He died 
at Berlin of a pcripneumony, in 1756. The only works he 
left were reprinted at London, in I7S2, by .lohn Sheldon, 
esq. lecturer on anatomy, 4to, under the title of “ Disser-* 
tationes quatuor.’* The first is the author’s thesis on the 
structure of the valve of the colon, and the use of the pro- 
cessus vermicularis ; the second, on the structure and ac- 
tion of the villi of the small intestines of the human body : 
the third, on the proper methods of discovering tlie struc- 
ture of the viscera : the fourth, on the anatomical micro- 
scope. It is said that his eye-sight had almost tlu‘ power 
of a microscope, and that he could perceive with the naked 
eye objects to which other men were obliged to apply mi- 
croscopes and magnifiers. This account may perhaps 
have been a little exaggerated, hut we cannot doubt that 
a description of his ar^atomical microscope will affect every 
humane mind with horror. I’o it belongs an apparatus 
for the purpose of crucifying Ihing animals, and fixing 
them and their bowels in snob a manner, with pomteil 
hooks, as that they cannot move, in tlic midst of their pro- 
tracted tortures, so as to dislurh the o[)eraror, after he has 
opened their bellies, and dragged out their intestines, for 
his deliberate inspection. We havtf no words to i x press 
our detestation of such cruelty, nor, we trust, are any 
uecessar} .* 

LIKUTAUD (JosFPH), a celebrated ])bysi< iaii and ana- 
tomist, was born at Aix, in Provence, .Inne 21, 17():i. His 
family, lo|ig establisiied at Aix, had protlueed many distin- 
guished officers, ecclesiastics, lawyers, ike. He was at 
first intended by his parents for the eburcii ; but the re- 
putation of his maternal uncle Garidel, the professor of 
medicine at Aix, gave him a bias to the simiy ot medi- 
cine, and particularly botany, in which his researclies and 
skill soon occasioned him to be promoted to the cliairs of 
botany and anatomy at Aix, which bis uncle bad long 
filled. His lectures on anatomy were much attended, and 
by an audience comprising many persons not engaged m 

» Diet. Hist — Sheldon’!! rdition. — Month. Rev* vol. LXV ill. — Lounger’s 
Common-Hace Booki v*l, IV, 
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the study of medicine, and among others, the marquis 
d’Argens, the intimate friend of the king. M. Lieutaud 
published, in 1742, a syllabus of anatomy for the use of 
his pupils, entitled “ E.ssais anatomiques, contenant THis- 
toire exacte de toutes les parties qui composent le corps 
liumaine it was several times reprinted, with improve- 
ments, and in 1777 was edited by M. Portal, in 2 volumes. 
He communicated also several papers on morbid anatomy, 
and on physiology, to the academy of sciences, of which 
he was elected a corresponding member. In 1749, how- 
ever, he quitted his post at Aix, and went to Versailles, 
at the instance of the celebrated Senac, who then held the 
highest appointtiient at court, and who obtained for Lieu- 
taud the appointment of physician to the royal infirmary. 
'I'his act of friendship is said to have originated from the 
private communication of some errors, which Lieutaud 
had detected in a work of M. Senac, and which he did not 
deem it proper to publish. At Versailles he continued his 
anatomical investigations with unahalcd zeal, and was soon 
after his arrival eU‘(?leti assistant anatomist to the royal 
academy, to wiiich he continued to prtrsent many valuable 
memoirs. also printed a volume entitled Lleuienta 
Physiologic,” &c. Paris, 1749, wliich had been composed 
for the use of his class at Aix. In 17 56, he was nominated 
physician to the royal family; and twemty years afterwards, 
he obtained the place of iirst physician to the king, Louis 
XVI. In 1759 lie puhlislied a system of the practice of 
medicine, under the title of “ Precis de la IVIedicine pra- 
tique,” which underwent several editions, with great aug- 
inentatiuns, tlie best of which is that of Paris, 17 70, in 
2 vols. 4to. In 176<)j lie published a “Precis de la !\Ia- 
ticre medicale,” in Svo, afterwards reprinted in 2 vols. 
But his most important work, which still ranks high in the 
estimation of pliysicians, is that which treats of the sears 
and causes of diseases, ascertained by his innumerable dis- 
sections. It was entitled “ Historia Auatomico-medica, 
sistens numerosissima cadaverum hiimanorum extispicia,” 
Paris, 1767, in 2 vols. 4to. M. laeutaud died Septem- 
ber 6, 1780, after an illness of five days.‘ 

L1EVEN8 (Jan, or John), a historical |)ainter of great 
merit, was born in 1607, at Leyden, and placed under 
the care of Joris Van Schooten, and afterwards of Peter 

* Elyges des Academic iens, voL II.— Rees’s Cycloi)«dia, frgm Eloy. 
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Lasrman. p4>rtrait was perhaps that branch of the art in 
which he iinifornilv rxcellecl, yet some o( his historical pieces 
are deserving of the highest praise. His Resurrection of 
Lazarus*’ is a work, Mr. Fuseli says, wliich, in sublimity 
of conception, leaver nH attempts of oilier niastevs on the 
same subject tar beiniuL His “ Continence of Scipio,” is 
also celebrated in very high terms. Another of his per- 
formances, applauded by tlie poets as well as the artists of 
his time, is his “ Student in his library,” the tigures as 
large as life. This was purchased by the prince of Orange, 
and presented by him to Charles 1. It was the means of 
procuring him a favourable reception at the F.nglish court, 
where he ])ainted the portraits of the royal family and 
many of the nobility. After residing in Fngland for three 
years, he went to Antwerp, and was incessantly employed. 
The time of his death is not specihed.* 

LIGHl'FOOT (John), a learned English divine, was 
born on the lyth or 29th of March, luo2, at Stoke upon 
Trent, in Staffordshire. His father was 7'homas l.ightfoot, 
vicar of Uttoxeter in that county After having finished 
his studies at a school kept by Mr. Whitehead on Morton- 
green, near Congleton in Cheshire, lie vvas removed in 
1617, to Cambridge, and put under tin* tuition of Mr. 
William Chapped, then fellow of ('hiist's college there, 
and afterwards bishop of Cork in Ireland, who was also the 
tutor of IK-nry M<jre, Milton, &.c. At college he ajiplicd 
himst if to elocjucnce, and succeeded so well as to be 
iliouglit llie best orator of the under-graduates in the uni- 
versity. He also made an exiraortlinarv proficiency in tlie 
Latin and (ireck ; ljut neglected the Hebrew, and even 
lost tliai: knowledge he brought of it from school. His 
taste r<»r the Oriental languages was not yet excited ; and, 
as b)r logic, the study cT it, as managed at that time 


’ Mr. Tiioujds I. was b'»rn 

al H villa^»*. ralb fl Sli< lu»n, m the 
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among tlic academics, was too contentious for his quiet 
;iiul meek disposition. 

* As soon as he had taken the degree of B. A. he left the 
university, and became assistant to his former master, Mr. 
Whitehead, who tlien kept a school at liepton, in Derby- 
shire. After he had supplied this place a year or two, he 
entered into orders, and became curate of Norton under 
Jlales, in Shropshire. This curacy gave an occasion of 
awakening lus genius for the Hebrew tongue. Norton 
lies near Bellaport, then the se.'it of sir Howland Cotton, 
who was Ids constant hearer, made idm his chaplain, and 
took him into his house, d'his gentleman being a perfect 
master of the Hebrew language, engagt d Lightfoot in that 
study ; who, l)y converMiig with his patron, soon became 
sensible, that, wiibout that knowleilge, it was impossible 
to attain an accurate understanding of the Scriptures. He 
therefore a)>plied liimself to it with extraordinary vigour 
and success; aitd his patron removing, with Ids family, to 
reside in London, at the retpiest of sir Allan Cotton, his 
uncle, wlio was lord-mayor of that city, he followed his 
preceptor tldthcr. He had not been long in London be- 
fore be coiiccived the design of going abroad for farther 
improvement; and with iliat view he went into StatVord- 
sldrc, and took leave of his father and mother. Passing, 
Innvever, through .Stone in that eoiinty, he found the place 
dcsiitnte of a ndnisler ; ami the pressing instances of the 
parishioners prevaih'd upon l»im to unilertake that cure. 
He now laiil aside all ihonghts of going abroad, and liav- 
ing in U.28 beci)ine ]>o?ises'^ed of the living, lie married 
the (laughter of ^^'iliiam Cromjiton, of Stone-park, esq. 
Alter a time, his excessive attachment to rabbinical learn- 
ing occasioned anotlicr removal to London, for the sake of 
Sion-collegc-library, whi( ii lie knew was well stocked with 
books of that kind. He therefore quitted bis charge at 
Stone, and removed with his iandly to Hornsey, near 
Loiuion, where he gave the public a specimen of Ids ad- 
vancement in those studies, by his Erubhim, or Miscel- 
lanies ( nristian and Judaical,” in lo29. He was now oniv 
27 years ol age, and appears to iiavc been well acquainted 
with the Latin and the Greek fathers, as well iis with Plu- 
tarch, Plato, and Homer, and seems also to have had 
some skill in tiu‘ modern languages. 7^hese drst fruits of 
his studies were dedicated to sir Rowland Cotton ; wlfo, 
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in 1631, presented him to the rectory of Ashley, in Staf- 
fordshire. 

Thinking himself now fixed for life, he bnilt a study in 
the garden, retired from the noise of the house ; and ap- 
plied himself for twelve years with indefatigable diligence 
in searching the Scriptures. Thus employed, the days 
passed very agreeably ; and he continued quiet and unmo- 
lested till the great change which happened in the public 
atfairs, biought iiim into a share of the administration ;*e- 
latiug to the church; for he was nominated a member of 
the memorable assembly of divines, for settling a new 
form ot ecclesiastical polity. 7'his appointment was purely 
the eficct of bis ciistingiiisbed merit ; and be accepted it 
purely wiiii a view to s(M*ve liis country as far as lay in bis 
power ; Init, although he contended o\\ some points with 
man\ of the rm^st able innovators in that assembly, it can- 
not be (lenii’d that he had a favonral^le opinion of the Pres- 
byterian form of church-government. 77ie necessity for 
residing i?) f.ondon, in conscqttenre of tfiis appointment, 
induced liim to r<Nign his rectors* ; and, having obtained 
the presentation for a vounger brother, he set otit for 
London in In 1-2. Me liad now satisfied himstlf in clearing 
n[> many (d* the abstrnsest passages in the Kible, and iiad 
provided the chief materials, as well as formed the plan, 
of his Harmony and an opportnnitv of inspecting it 
at the press was, no doubt, an atlditional motive for his 
going to trie capital. Here, however, he had not boon 
long, !)erore he was chosen minister of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Indiiiid the Royal Exchange. He lived at this time at tlie 
upper end of Alooredane, whence he dedit'ated to his 
parishioners of St. Bartholomew, his “ Handful of Gle in- 
ings out of the Book of Exodus.” The assembly of divines 
meeting in 16 our author gave his attiuidance diligently 
there, and made a distinguished figure in their debates ; 
where he used great fre<*dom, and gave signal proofs of 
his courage as well as learning, in opposing many of those 
tenets wliich the divines were endeavouring to establish. 

H is learning r(*commen<led him to the parliament, whose 
visitors, having eiected Dr. William Spnrsiow from the 
mastership of Catliarine-hall in Cambridge, put Lightfoot 
if» his room this year, 1643 ; and he was also presented to 
the living of Miich-Miinden, in Hertfordshire, void by the 
death of Dr. Samuel Ward, Margaret- professor of divinity 
iu that university, before the expiration of this year. In 
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the mean time he had taken his turn with other favourites 
in preaching before the House of Commons, most of which 
sermons were printed ; and in them we see him warmly 
pressing the speedy settlement of the church in the Pres- 
byterian form, w^ieh he cordially believed to be according 
to the pattern in the Mount. His leisure hours he em- 
ployed in preparing and publishing the several branches of 
his “Harmony;” all which, although decidedly proving 
tl;e usefulness of human learning to true religion, occa- 
sioned to him great difficulties and discouragements, chiefly 
owing to the vulgar prejudices of the illiterate part of the 
revolulionists, which threatened even the destruction of 
the universities. In he entered upon the office of 

vice-chancellor of Cambridge, to which lie was chosen that 
year, having taken the degree of doctor of divinity in 
He peiTorined all the regular exercises for his de- 
gree vvitli great applause^, and executed the vice-chan- 
cellor’s office with exemplary diligence and fidelity; and, 
particularly at tin; commencement, supplied the place of 
professor of divinity, then undisposed of, at an act which 
was kept for a doctor’s degree in tiiat profession f. At the 
same time he was engaged, with others, in completing the 
celebrated Polygiott Bilile, then in the press ; which being 
encouraged by Oliver Cromwell, he e.xpressed his joy at 
this high patronage, in Ins speech at the commencement. 
He also took occasion to commiserate the oppressed slate 
ot the clergy of the church of England, and to extol tlieix 
learning, zeal, and confidence, ui God. 

At the restoration, he offered to resign the mastership 
of Catharine-hall to Dr. Spurstow, who declining it, ano- 
tlier person would have been preferred by the crown, in 
which the right of presentation lay. But, as what Light- 
foot had done had been rather in compliance with the ne- 
cessity of the times than from any zeal or spirit of oppo- 
sition to the king and government, Sheldon, abp. of Can- 
terbury, readily and heartily engaged to serve him, though 
personally unknown; and procured him a contirmation 

^ His thesis was upon this question: nor extraordinary in the churr.h. 

Post Canonem Scripturai consigna- f The questions werr. 1. ‘’Whether 
tiuu. non sunt nov» Keveialiones ex- the stale of iniiureiu v was a siaie of 
pccttmdap.’* lie has written much, in iiinuorUlity ’J. “ Whether eternal 
various parts of his woiks, upon this life is promised in the <ll(i IVsUment 
suhjeet. It was his opinion, tliat, after Both which ho maintained in the afl&r- 
the closing ot the canon of Scripture, uiative, * 

there was neither prophecy, miracles. 
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from the crown, both of his place, atici of his liviij^t 
^50011 after this, he was appointed one of the assistants 
at the conference npon the liturgy, which was lield 
in the beginning of lt>Gl, but attended only once or 
twice, being more intent on completing his “ Harmony 
and, being of a strong and healthy constitution, and re- 
markahlv UMuptnaie, he prosecuted his studies with un- 
abated vigour to the last, and continued to publish, not- 
withstanding the many difficulties he met with from the 
expcnce ol it Not long, however, before he died, some 
booksellers got a promise from him to collect and metho- 
dize his works, in order to print them ; but the fulfilment 
was prevented by Ins death, which happetunl at Ely Dec. 
6, lti75. He was interred at Great Muiulen, in Hert- 
fordshire. 

As to his rabbinical learning, be was excelled by none, 
and had few equals ; and foreigners who came to England 
for assistance in thenr rabbinical studies, usnallv paid their 
court to him, as one of the most eminent scholars in that 
branch. Among these were Eriuleric Miege and I'heo- 
dore Haak, who were peculiarly recommeutltHi also to Dr. 
Pocock, with wliom our author hatl a correspoitdence ; as 
also Dr. Marshal of Lincoln-collcge, in Oxford ; Samuel 
Clarke, keeper of the Bodleian library ; Dr. Bernard, of 
St. Johirs; and tlie famous Bnxtorf; %vere all corrospond- 
CMiis of his. Castell acknowledges Ins obligations to him, 
wiien he had little encouragement elsewliere. It is triu*, 
he is charged with maintaining some |)eculiar opinions t ; 
of which lie says, ‘‘ ]niicx:ua, nt spero, semper proponens;” 
yet he bore the reputation of one of the most ingenious as 
well as learned of our Englisli commeniaiors, and Inis been 
of great sersice to his successors. He hiajiieathed liii 
whole librarv of rabbinical works, oriental hooks, i^c. to 
Harvaril college, in America, where the wiiolc were burnt 
in 


♦ In a Buxtorf, ho laren, 

“ that hf* • ouhl *tcarf o lind any book- 
id Kiii^land who vwiuid vrntur#; 
to print hiS works, and that hv. was 
o!jli;{f'«J to print some of them at his 
» xponr:c ; ' nnd Fn^dfrid , in 

tir-r, iriforrnf'fl iotii, “ that iJifre 
uris i,i ;t Her in < ierriiany, who 

Ww»}ld undertake tiio impreSMt ii 

<tt U'.'s^votomentarv tipon tlic firs»t F.pis- 
to the C-ifiiiT liian..” See tin-*'* I* t- 
tiCiS in ln» warkb, vui. ill. at tuc cu 1. 


-f 'the prim ipal of fhf»!*(* are prvlMp* 
hi', hidu f, lh.it Iht! smalie.iit peiiils in 
tlif* llehrew text were of divine insfilu- 
tioii ; that the keys were c^ivtii to IVtrr 
alone, exeliisive of llnr otliff apOitlcs ; 
th.it the po V of binding nnd loosing 
related not o rii>eipliiif>, hut to <loC- 
triiie. Arid o Hu se, his iiie.in opinion 
of the. Septj.agint ver-ioii ; and ll>C 
utter rejcelic, i of llic .!• ws, whitdi ho 
iii.iiiitaiiied, onfr.try to iho cuutiuon 
opiiiiou of dt 



The doctor was twice married ; his first wife, already 
mentioned, brought him four sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, John, who was chaplain to Bryan Walton, 
bishop of Chester, died soon after that prelate. His se- 
cond was Anastasius, who had also these additions to that 
name, Cottonus dacksonus, in memory of sir Rowland 
Cotton and sir John Jackson, two dear friends of our au- 
thor ; he was minister of Thundridge, in Herttordshire, 
and died there, leaving one son. His third son was Anas- 
tasius too, but without any addition ; he was brought up 
to trade in London. His fourth son was Thomas, who 
died young. His daughters was Joice and Sarah, the for- 
mer of whom was married to Mr. John Dnckfield, rector 
of Aspeden, in Hertfordshire, into whose hands fell the 
doctor’s papers, which he communicated to Mr. Slrype. 
The other married Mr. Coclough, a Stafiordshire gentle- 
man. Tliis ladv died in 1 656, and was interred in the churcdi 
of Mnnden, in Hertfordshire. The doctor’s second wife was 
relict of Mr. Austin Brograve, uncle of sir Thomas Bio- 
grave, hart, of Hertfordshire, a gentleman well versed in 
rabbinical learning, and a particular acquaintance of our 
author. He had no issue by her. She also died before 
lain, and was buried in Muiulen church. 

Dr. Liglufoot was comely in his person, of full pro- 
|)ortion, and of a ruddy complexion. He was exceeding 
temperate in his diet. He ordinarily resided among ins 
parishioners at Munden, with whom he lived in great har- 
mony and aiVection, and in a hospitable and charitable 
manner. He never left them any longer tiran to perform 
the necessary residence at Cambridfre and h'lv ; and durlni- 
that absence would frequently say “ ho longed to be with 
his russet coats.” He was a constant preacher ; and Mun- 
den being a large parish, and the parsonage-house a mile 
from the church, and as he attended there cveny Sunday, 
read prayers and preached morning and afternoon, ho fre- 
quently continued all day in the church, not Uiking any 
refreshment till the evening service was over. He w>s 
easy of access, grave, but yet afiable and communicative. 
His countenance was expressive of las disposition, which 
was uncommonly mild and tender. 

Dr. Ivightfoot’s works were collected and published first 
in 1684, in 2 vols. folio. The second edition was printed 
at Amsterdam, I68(i, in l! vols. folio, containing all lys 
Latin writings, with a Latin iranslaiiou of ilio-e wliicli 
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wrote in English. At the end of both these editions there 
is a list of such pieces as he left unfinished. It is the chief 
of these, in Latin, which make up the third volume, added 
to the former two, in a third edition of his works, by John 
Leusden, at Utrecht, in 16^.9, fol. They were commu- 
nicated by Mr, Strype, who in 1700 published another 
collection erf these papers, under the title of “ Some ge- 
nuine Remains of the late pious and learned Dr. John 
Lightfoot.’’ This contains some curious particulars of his 
life. ' 

LIGHTFOOT (John), a distinguished botanist, was 
born at Newent, in the forest of Dean, Gloucestershire, 
Dec. 9, 1735. His falheri Stephen Lightfoot, was a re- 
putable >eonian or gentleman farmer, who died in 
with a very amiable character, expressed on a small marble 
monument in the parish church of Newent. His son was 
educated at St. Cr\ pr.Vs scliool, at Gloucester ; from whence 
he became an exhihii inter in Pembroke-college, Oxford ; 
where he contirtuod his siiulies with much reputation, and 
took in's master’s degree in July 17nr>. He was first ap- 
pointed curate at C’olnbrook, and aft(*rwards at Uxbridge; 
which he retained to his dying day. 

His first patron was the honourable Mr. Lane, son to the 
late lord Bingley. Lur*! cliancellor Northington presented 
him to tlie living (jf Slielden, in Hants, vvliich he resigned 
on taking the rectory of Gotham, co. Nottingfiam. He 
liad also Sutton in Lound, in the same ( onnty ; to botii ot 
which lie vva.N presented l»v his grace the duke of ]^)rtla^(l. 
H is ecclesiastical jirel'erments amounted to ahovt: 5(>o/. a 
year. He was also (ionie>.lic idiapl.iin to his illustrious pa- 
troness tile late tluche.')'. dowagi’r of Ikn tland, and h} l»er 
liberality enjoyed during iier grace’s liie, an annuity ot a 
huudreti a year. Dunng in r grac e’s summer residence at 
Bulslrode, he p<u forinc(i duly in the tamily twice a wt.‘ek, 
and at other tiine.s was in' very rousideiahic use to h(ir 
grace in arranging her niagniliceiil collection ol natural 
history, particularly tlie shells and tiie botanical fiart. He 
also drew up the catalogue of her museum tor .salt*. He 
was an excellent scbolar in many branches ol literature, 
but, next to the stuily of his prole‘».sion, be addi<9dd liim- 
self chiefly to botany and concliyliulugy, excelling in bolb, 

i Life preflixwJ to his Work^, ami S’rypc’s prefaro.— MS note respecting hi# 
library ta Mr. Oougti s copy of the Biogiapiii;! lirilauuia. 



but particularly in botany, and he was equally versed in 
the knowledge of foreign as of British botany. 

In 1772, the late M\\ Pennant invited Mr. Lightfoot to 
be the companion of his second tonr to ScotliMid and the 
Hebrides, advising him to undertake the couipilation, as 
he himself modestly calls it, of a Flora Scoiica,” which 
Mr. Pennant offered to publish at his own expence. Mr. 
Lightfoot gladly complied, and besides the knowledge ac- 
quired by Ins own (>bservations, was ably assisted by the 
collections and communications of Dr. fJope, professor of 
botany at Ldiid)urgii, tiie rev. Dr. John Smart ol Luss; 
the rev. Dr. Burgess of Kirkmichael, in Dumfriesshire, and 
of other genilenien in Fngland. The Flora Scotica’* 
was published iu 1775, 2 vols. 8vo. 'Fhe plan and exe- 
cution of it appe ared calculated to render it one of the 
most popular FbuTs, but for a long time it did not pay its 
expences, which certainly did not arise from any want of 
merit ; for its only great and radical fault was not known, 
or at least scarcely considered such till lately. I’he fault 
we mean, is the compiling descriptions from foreign an- 
tliors, without iiieutiouing whence tlujy are taken ; so that 
a student can never be certain of their just aj^plicatiou, but 
on the contrary, often find.s them erroneous or unsuitable, 
without knowing why. Fven in the last class, on which 
Mr. Lightfoot bestowed so much pains, the synonyms of 
Limuens and Dillenius (jften di.sagia'e, though iu many 
cases such contrarieties are properly indicatevi, so as to 
throw original ligiu on the subject. 

Mr. Lightfoot was for some Vi-ar"; a fellow of the royal 
society, a.id was oiu? o( tln^ original It'liows (d' the Linmraii 
society, tlie formation ol’ which he contemplated with great 
pleasure, though his deatli ha})pcned before he could at- 
tend any of its public meetings. Having married the 
daughter of I\lr. \Vdlliain Burton ILivnes, an opulent mil- 
ler at Uxbridge, he resided in that town, and died there 
suddenly, Fel). 1<S, 1788, aged fifty -thrive, leaving a wi- 
dow, two sons, and three daughters. Mrs. Lightfoot was 
married in IS02 to John Springett Harvey, esq. barrister at 
law'. He was liuried in Cowley church, where his grave 
remained, lor some time at least, wiihonc any memorial. 
He is suppoied never to have recovered from a diNa[)point- 
mont respecting a living which his patron, the late duke 
or Portland, solicited troiu lord chancellor 'rUurlow, but 
which the latter did not think iii. to bestow, * 



I\Ir. Liglitfoot had in the course of his hntaniail studies, 
collected an excellent British herhariiiin, cunsisti/ior of 
abundant spociniens, generally gathered wild, and in many 
cases important for the illustration of his work. He had 
also amassed from sir Joseph Banks and other friends, a 
number of exotic plants. Tlie whole was bought after his 
death, for 100 guineas, by his majesty, as a present to tlie 
queen, and deposited at Frogmore, tlie price being fixed 
by ar) intelligent friend of the family.* 

LII-BURNK (John), a remarkable English entliusiast, 
was descended from an ancient family in the county of 
.Durham, wiiere his father, Richard lalburne, was possessed 
of a handsome estate^, especially at "I'hickney-Purchar- 
den, the seat of the family upon which he resided, and 
had tliis soii, who was born in 16 IS. Being a younger 
child, he was designed for a trade ; and was put appren- 
tice at twelve years of age, to a wholesale clothier in Lon- 
don, who, as weli as ins father, was disalfeeled to the 
kierarcliy. Idie youth, we are told, had a prom|)t genius 
and a forward temper above his years, which shewed iiseil 
conspicuously, not long after, in a complaint to the city- 
chamberlain of lii.s master’s ill-usage ; by whirli, havitig 
-obtained mure lihertv, he purchased a muliitmle of l)ook» 
favoxirahie to his iu)tiun> of politics and rtdigion ; and 
having his imagination warmeil with a sen^c of sntVcring 
and resentment, he Ijecanie at icngti; so < )n^l<ieral)le 
among his party, as to he t*onsulted upon tiai hoh.U'st of 
their undertakings c.gaiica the Ineraichy, wlnie vet an ap- 
prentice. 

'I lie conse(|uenct* he attained tiatlm'cd ins \ani'\', and he 
could no longer think ut ftHiowing trade. In 
being introduced hy the leaclicr ins con^j/icgatiori, to 
Dr. Hastwiek, then a star-ciiainher prisoner in the (dite- 
house for .sedili(in, B.isiwi< k <*asily juawailed woth lain to 
carry a piece lie had lately written against the l)i^}lO|)s, to 
Hoiland, and get it. printiMl tlier**. Lilhurne, ha\ing di^- 

• It is w^'irth iiolir'’ lij.it i' ■ w.m tli*- Uir tr .1! was |tMt. oil hy tho 

la*' t person wImj jo’.nerH i-si *• m ; iiil ,1*. list it wa» oriUr'd, at 

eustoiii of .i Ijy b.ifiT. Jt !l»<- k iiist.iiK'i*, t>y p.u li Oie’iil, that 

srai with One* Ralph Auxtoii, for l.niols a i*:il "loiold lo* lirow^la in to UK*: 
'vf the value of VtjU/, per ai.n. 'i'lio i v tri tl, in UusUWOilll 3 

two rharopions appeared in thefouit. t. u n.,” ^ol. I. 

armed cap-a-pie, with saiid-ba^S & 

' Life Viv IVnnant — and by bir James SmUh ui the Cycio^>asdia.— G cdL 
IN'III. and LXXIi. 
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patched this importiiru affair, returned to England in a few 
mouths with the pamphlet, Bastwick’s Merry Liturgy,” 
as it was called, and a cargo of other pieces of a similar 
kind. These he dispersed with much privacy, until, being 
betrayed by his associate, he was apprehended ; and, after 
examination before the council-board and high conimission 
court, to whose rules he refused to conform, he was found 
guilty of printing and publishing several seditious books, par- 
ticularly “ News from Ipswich,” a production of Prynne’s. 
Lilburne was condemned Feb. 1637, to be whipped at the 
cart’s tail Irom the Fleet-prison to (Jld Palace Yard, West- 
minster; then set upon the pillory there for two hours; 
afterwards to be carried back to the Fleet, there to remain 
till he conformed to ilie rules of the court; also to pay a 
fine of 500l to the king; and, lastly, to give security for 
his good behaviour. He underwent this sentence with an 
undismayed obstinacy, uttering many bold speeches against 
the bishops, and disjiersing many pamphlets from the pil- 
lory, where, after the star-chamber then sitting had or- 
dered him to he gagged, he stamped with Viis feet. I'he 
spirit iie shewed upon this occasion procured him the nick- 
name of Free-born John” among the friends to the go- 
vernment, and among his own party the title of Saint. In 
prison he was loaded with double irons on his arms and 
legs, and [)ut into one of the closest wards ; but, being 
suspected to have occasioned a hre which broke out near 
that ward, he was rtMuoved into abetter, at the earnest so- 
licitation both of the neighbours and prisoners. The first 
use he made ot Ids present more convenient situation, was 
to publish a piece ot his own writing, entitled “ The 
Christian Man’s Trial,” in 4to, “ Nino* arguments against 
episcopacy,” and several “ Epistles to the Wardens of the 
Fleet.” 

He wrote several other pamphlets, before the long par- 
liament granted him the liberties of the Fleet, Nov. 1640, 
which intlulgence he likevvise abused by appearing on 
May 3, 1641, at the head of a savage mob, who clamoured 
for justice against the earl of Strafford. Next day he was 
seized and arraigned at the bar of the House of Lords, for 
^ assault#npon colonel Lunsford, the govtMiior of the 
ower; but the temper of the times being now in his fa- 
voiii^ he was dismissed, and the same day a vote passed in 
le House of Commons, declaring his former sentence ille- 
tyrannical, and that he ought to have reparation 
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for his sufferings and losses. This reparation was effec- 
tual, although slow. It was not until April 7, 1646, that a 
decree of the House of Lords passed for giving him two thou- 
sand pounds out of the estates of lord Cottiiigtoii, sir Banks 
Windebank, and James Ingram, warden of the Fleet ; and it 
was two years after before he received the mone}", in con- 
sequence of a petition to the House of Commons, when he 
obtained an ordinance for 3000/. worth of the «?elinquents’ 
lar is, to be sold to him at twelve years purcuase. This 
ord nai ce included a grant for s one part of the seques- 
tered estates of sir Henry Bellingham and Mr. Bowes, in 
the counties of Durham or Northumberiand, from which 
he received about 1400/.; and t-romwell, soon aft his 
return from Ireland, in May I6j0, procuiod him a grant 
of lands for the remainder. This extraordinary delay was 
occasioned entirely by himself. 

When the parliaiiiont had voted an army to oppose the 
king, Lilburne entered as a voliintetT, was a captain of 
foot at the battle of Edge- hill, and fought well in the en- 
gagement at Brentford, Nov. 12, 1612, but being taken 
prisoner, was carried to Oxford, and would have been 
tried and exeoitted for high treason, had not lus parlia- 
mentary friends tlireatencd retaliation. After this, as be 
himself informs us, he was exchanged very honourably 
above his rank, and rewarded with a purse of 3 () 0 /, by the 
earl of Kssex. Yet, when that general began to press the 
Scots’ covenant upon Ins followers, Lilburne quarrelled 
with him, and by Cr >m well’s interest was made a major 
of foot, Oct. IG43, in the new-raised army under the earl 
of Manchester. In this station he behaved very well, and 
narrowly escaped with his life at raising the siege of New- 
ark by prince Rupert ; but at the same time be quarrelled 
with ills colonel (King), and accused him of several mis- 
demeanours, to the earl, who immediately promoted him 
to be lieutenant colonel of his own regiment of dragoons. 
This post Lilburne sustained with signal bravery at the 
baitle of Marsion-rnoor, in July; yet he had before that 
quarrelled with the earl for not bringing colonel King to 
a trial by a court-martial ; and upon Cromweirs accusing 
his lordship to the House of Commons, Nov.^1644, Lil- 
bume appeared before the committee in support of that 
charge. Nor did he rest until be had procured an impeach- 
ment to be exhibited in the House of Commons in August 
this year, against colonel King for high crimes and mis- 
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demeanours* Little attei^tion being paid to this, be first 
offered a petition to the House, to bring the cohniel 
to his trial, and still receiving no satisfaction, be nub* 
lished a coarse attack upon the earl of Manclieste , in 
1646. Being called before the House of Lords, where 
that nobleman was speaker, on account of this pubdcaiion, 
he not only refused to answer the interrogatories, but pro* 
tested against their jurisdiction over him in the present 
case ; on which he was first committed to Newgate, and 
then to the Tower. He then appealed to the House of 
Commons ; and upon their deferring to take his case into 
consideration, he charged that House, in print, not only 
with having done nothing of late years for the gene- 
ral good, hut also with having made many ordinances no- 
toriously unjust and oppressive. This pamphlet, which 
was called ‘‘ The Oppressed man^s oppression,'’ being 
seized, he printed another, entitled ‘‘ The Resolved 
man's resolution,” in which he maintained that the 
present parliament ought to be pulled down, and a new 
one called, to bring them to a strict account, as the 
only means of saving the laws and liberties of England 
from utter destruction.” This not availing, he applied to 
the agitators in the army ; and at length, having obtained • 
liberty every day to go, without his keeper, to attend the 
committee appointed about his business, and to return 
every night to the Tower, he made use of that indulgence 
to engage in some seditious practices. For this he was re- 
committed to the Tower, and ordered to be tried ; but, 
upon the parliament’s apprehensions from the Cavaliers, 
on prince Charles’s appearing with a fleet in the Downs, 
he procured a petition, signed by seven or eight thousand 
persons, to be presented to the House, which made an or- 
der, in August 1648, to discharge him from imprisonment^, 
and to make him satisfaction for his sufferings. This was 
not compassed, however, without a series of conflicts and 
quarrels with Cromwell ; who, returning from Ireland in 

* See the trial, which was printed pawer of the law, as well as fact. In 
hy him under the name of Theodo- the %ame print, over his liead, appear 
rus Verax,” lo which he prefixed, by the two faces of a medal, uiwn one of 
way of triumphf a print of himself at which were inicribctl the names of thn 
length, standing at the bar with jury, and on the other these words: 

Coke’s Institutes in his hand, the book ** John Lilbiirnc sared by the power of 
that he nnade use of to prove that flat- the Lord, and the integrity of hit .iury, 
tering doctrine, which he applied with who are indges of law as well as fact, 
singular address to the jury, that in October 26, l6Vf.” 
them alone was inherent the judicial 



Way 16*50, and finding Lilburne in a peaceable dispose 
tipn with regard to the parliament, procured him ihe re- 
mainder of his grant for reparations above-mentioned. 
T[i\s was gratefully acknowledged by his antagonist, who, 
however, did not contmue long in that humour; for, having 
undertaken a dispute in law, in which his uncle George 
Lilburne happened to be engaged, Iw* petitioned the par- 
liament on ttiat oceasion with his usual boldness in 1651 ; 
and this assembly nned liim in the sum of 7000/. to the 
stale, and banished liiin the kingdom. Before this, how- 
ever, could be carried into execuiioii, he went in Jan. 

to Amsterdam ; where, having printed an apology 
for iiimselt’, he seni a copy of it, with a letter, to Cromwell, 
charging Ian* a> the principal promoter of the act of his 
Ininishmeiit. He had also several conferences with some 
of the royalists, to whom he engaged to restore Charles II. 
by iiis interest with the people, for the small sum of 10,000/. 
but no notice was taken of a design which, had it been 
plausible, could never have been confided to such a man. 
He then remained in exile, without hopes of re-visiting 
Kngland, till the dissolution of the long parliament ; on 
which event, not being able to obtain a pass, he returned 
witnoiit one, in June 1657 ; and being seized and tried at 
the Oid Bailey, ho was a second time aetjuitted by his jury. 
C umwell, incensed by this contempt of his power, which 
’ . eA become despotic, had him carried to Portsmouth, 

1 i i «.er for transpurtaiion ; but i!ie tyrant’s wrath was 
iv , .1 ii, probably by Liluurne’s brother Robert, one of his 
;;i- ;r-generals, upon wiiose bad for his behaviour he was 

Vied to return, /viler this, he settled at h'dihani, in 
Iv uii, whole he passed ilie short rmnaiiuler ol his days in 
:!\.injuillity, giving, however, aiioiiier proof ol ids versatile 
yni ciples, by joining the ipi- kers, among whom he 
uieachcd, in and about l .liliam, till his death, Aug. 
io57, in bis forty *nn;ili year. He was interred in the 
uien new burial place in Moor- fie Ids, near the place now 
called (Jid Bedlam ; lour thuns.ind persons attending his 
burial. 

Wood characterizes him as a person ‘‘ from his youth 
iiiueii addicted to contention, novt kies, opposhion ol go- 
vernment, and to violent and bitter e.xprcssions 
uloi of the factions people;” “ naturally a great trouble- 
w rid in all the variety of governments, a hodge-podge ol 
rebgion, the chief ring-leader of the levellers, a great 



proposal-maker, and a modeller of state, and publisher of 
several seditious pamphlets, and of so quarrelsome a dis- 
position, that it was appositely said of him (by judge Jen- 
kins), ‘ that, if there was none living but he, John would 
be against Lilburne, and Lilburne against John.’ ” Lord 
Clarendon instances him “ as an evidence of the temper of 
the nation ; and how far the spirits at that time (in 1653) 
were from paying a submission to that power, when no- 
body had the courage to lift up their hands against it.” 
Hume says that he was the most turbulent, but the most 
upright and courageous of human kind;” and more recent 
biographers have given him credit for the consistency of 
his principles. We doubt, however, whether this consis- 
tency will bear a very close examination : it is true that he 
uniformly inveighed agaii\st tyranny, whether that of a 
king, a protector, or a |)arliament ; but such was his selfish 
love of liberty, tliat he included under the name of ty- 
ranny, every species of tribniuil which did not acquit men 
of his turbulent dis[)osition, and it would not 1)0 easy from 
his writings to make out any regular form of government, 
or system of political princijil s, likely to prove either 
permanent or beneticial. In these, however, may he found 
the models of all those wild schemes which men of similar 
tempers have from time to time ohtrnded upon public at- 
tention. As matters of curiosity, thcreforcj, we sliali add 
a list of his principal publications : 1. A Salva Liber- 
tate.” 2. “ (die Outcry of the young men and ilie aj)- 
prentices of London ; or an inquisition fifier tii(' loss of 
the fundamental Laws and Liberties of Kngland,” &c. 
London, lb46, August 1, in tto. 3. ‘‘ Preparation to an 
Hue and Cry after sir Ariiiur Hc.sclrig.'’ 4. A Letter to 
a Friend,” dated the 2{)th of July, 1645, in 4to. 5. A 
Letter to VVdlliam Prynuc, esq.” dated ilie 7ih of Januarv, 
1645. This was written upon occasion of IMr. Frynne's 
Truth triumphing over Falsliood, Antiqu'itv over No- 
velty.” 6. “ London’s Liberty in Chains discove red,” &c 
London, 1646, in 4to. 7. “ The free man’s fieedom vin- 
dicated; or a true relation of the cause and manner of 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburne’s present Im])! isonment 
in Newgate,” &c. London, 1646. fi. “ Charters of l.oii- 
don, or the second part of London’s Lihcriv in Chains 
discovered,” &c. Lotidon, 1646 , 2S Decemh." i?. “Two 
Letters from the Tower of London to Colonel Henry Mar- 
tin, a member of the House of Commons, upon the I3th 



and 16th of September IG47.” lO. Other Letters of 
great concern/’ London, 1 617. 1 1. The resolved man’s 

resolution to maintain with the last droj) of liis blood his 
civil liberties and freedoms granted unto him by the great, 
just, and truest declared Laws of England,” tScc. London, 
1647, in 4to. 12. “ His grand plea against the present 
tyrannical House of Lords, which lie delivered before an 
open Committee of the House of Commons, 20 Octob. 
1647,” printed in 1647, in 4to. 13. His additional Plea 
directed to Mr. John Maynard, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee,” 1647, in 4to. 14. “ The Outcries of oppressed 
Commons, directed to all the rational and understanding in 
the kingdom of England and dominion of Wales,” &c. 
Febr. 1647, in 4to. Richard Overton, another Leveller, 
then in Newgate, had an hand in this pamphlet. 15. Jo- 
nah’s Cry out of the Whale’s Belly, in certain Epistles 
unto Lieutenant General Cromwell and Mr. John Good- 
win, complaining of the tyranny of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons at Westminster,” &c. 16. An Impeach- 

ment of High Treason against Oliver Cromwell and his 
ion-in-law Henry Ireton, esquires, late Members of the 
forcibly dissolved House of Commons, presented to pub- 
lick view by Lieutenant-Colonel John Lilburne, close pri- 
soner in the Tower of London, for his zeal, true and zea- 
lous atfectiou to the liberties of this nation,” London, 
1649, in 4to. 17. “The legal fundamental Liberties of 
the People of England revived, asserted, and vindicated,” 
&c. London, 1649. 18. “Two Petitions presented to the 

iiupreme authority of the nation from thousands of the 
lords, owners, and commoners of Lincolnshire,” &c. Lon- 
don, 1650, in 4to. In a paper which he delivered to the 
House of Commons, Feb. 26, 1648-9, with the hands of 
many levellers to it, in the name of “ Addresses to the 
Supreme Authority of England,” and in “ The Agreement 
of the people,” published May I, 1649, and written by 
him and his associates Walwyn, Prince, and Overton, arc 
their proposals for a democratic form of government.* 
LILLO (George), a celebrated dramatic writer, was by 
profession a jeweller, and was born in the neighbourhood 
ofMoorgatein London, Feb. 4, 1693, where he pursued 
his occupation for many years with the fairest and most 
\itddpmisl icd ^ f :hk racter . He was strongly attached to the 



Muses, and seems to have laid it down as a maxim, that 
the devotion paid to them ought always to tend to the pro- 
• motion of virtue and mortality. In pursuance of this aim, 
Lillo was happy in the choice of his subjects, and showed 
great power of affecting the heart, and of rendering the 
distresses of common and domestic life equally interesting 
to the audiences as those of kings and heroes. His 

George Barnwell,” “ Fatal Curiosity,” and “ Arden of 
Feversham,” are all planned on common and well-known 
stories ; yet they have perhaps more frequently drawn tears 
from an audience than more pompous tragedies, particu- 
Jarly the first of them. Nor was his management of his 
subjects less happy than his choice of them. If there is 
any fault to be objected to his style, it is that sometimes 
he affects an elevation rather above the simplicity of his 
subject, and the supposed rank of his characters ; but tra- 
gedy seldom admits an adherence to the language of com- 
mon life, and sometimes it is found that even the most 
humble characters in real life, when under peculiar circum- 
stances of distress, or the influence of any violent passion, 
will employ an aptness of expression and power of lan- 
guage, not only greatly superior to themselves, but even 
to the general language and conversation of persons of much 
higher rank in life, and of minds more cultivated. 

In the prologue to ‘‘ KImerick,” wdiich was not acted till 
after the author’s death, it is said, that, when he wrote that 
play, he “was depressed bv want,” and afflicted by dis- 
ease ; but in the former particular there appears to be 
evidently a mistake, as he died posse ssed of an estate of 
CO/, a year, besides other effects to a considerable \alue. 
The late editor of bis works (Mr. F. Davies) in two vo- 
lumes, 1775, l2mo, relates the following story, which, how- 
ever, w^e cannot think adapted to convey any favourable im- 
pression of the person of whom it is told : “ Towards the 
latter part of his life, Mr. Lillo, whether from judgment or 
humour, determined to put the sincerity of his friends, 
who professed a very high regard for him, to a trial. In 
order to carry on this design, be put in practice an odd 
kind of stratagem ; he asked one of his intimate ac- 
quaintance to lend him a considerable sum of money, and 
for this he declared he would give no bond, nor any 
other security, except a note of hand ; the person to 
whom he applied, not liking the terms, civilly refusecl 
him. Soon after, Lillo met his nephew, Mr. Underwood, 



with whom he had been at variance some time. He put 
the same question to himi desiring him to lend him money 
upon the same terms. His nephew, either from a saga- 
cious apprehension of his uncle’s real intention, or from 
generosity of spirit, imaiediately offered to comply with 
his request. Lillo was so well pleased with this ready com- 
pliance of Mr. Underwood, that he immediately declared 
that he was fully satisfied with the love and regard that his 
nephew bore him ; he was convinced that his friendship 
was entirely disinterested ; and assured him, that he should 
reap the benefit such generous behaviour deserved. In 
consequence of this promise, he bequeathed him the bulk 
of his fortune.” The same writer says, that Lillo in his 
person was lusty, hut not tall ; of a pleasing aspect, though 
unhappily deprived of the sight of one eye. 

Lillo (lied Sept. 3, 1739, in the forty-seventh year of his 
age ; and, a few months after his death, Henry Fielding 
printed the following character of liiin in “ T he Cham- 
pion “ He Ijad a perfect knon ledge of human nature, 
though his contempt of all base means uf application, which 
are the necessary steps to great actpiainiance, restrained 
his conversation within narrow boniuis. He had the spirit 
of an old Roman, joined to the innocence of a primitive 
Christian : he was content with liis little state of life, in 
which his excellent temper of mind gavi^ iiini an happiness 
beyond the [jovver of riclu's ; and it was nece ssary for his 
friends tu have a sharp insight into lus want of their ser- 
' ices, as u(*ll as good inclination or abilities to serve him. 
In siiort, he wa.s oik* ul the best of nu.'ij, and those who 
knew him he‘^t will inosi regret his loss/’’ 

IdLlA, or lA LLV JoM;.), anoiiier drainauc writer, of 
less fame .md iiicrir, was horn in the \V ihls of Kont, ahoiil 
1553, according to the coinj)n?ation of W'ooil, wiio s*iys, 
‘‘ he bc( rimt- L .stmient. iii Magvialen-college in the hegin- 
ning <d’ 1 ag(-d sixtemi or ihereabonis, ami was alter- 

ward.^ onr ot tlic demies or clerks of that house.’’ He 
took the dt'gree of R. . A|)r;! _!7, 1 573, and of M. A. in 1 .’75. 
On some disgu.^i, In; rcmovetl Ui (’ainhridgc; ; and thence 
went to tanne, where he was ?;{ken iioiu r ut by (jneen Kli- 
zahetl), and hopml to Inot; been preferred to tiie post oi 
/nasler of liu* revcl.s, but after inai5\ ve.n,> ofanxinus attend- 
wa‘‘ disappointed, ami was forcdl to write to tin 
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queen for some little grant to support him ii) his old age. ; Of 
his two letters, or petitions, to her, mapy copies pre* 
served in manuscript. In what year he died is unknown ; but 
Wood says, he was alive iu 1597. His attachment to the dr»-* 
matic Muses produced nine dramatic pieces, none of which, 
however, have preserved their reputation in our times. Kveu 
Phillips, in his ‘‘ Tht?atrum,” calls them old-fashioned 
tragedies and comedies.” Besides these, Lilly has been 
celebrated for liis attempt, which was a very unhappy one, 
to reform and purify the English language. For this pur- 
pose he wrote a book entitled Eupliues,” which met with 
a degree of success very unusual, and certainly not less 
unmerited, being almost immediately and universally fol- 
lowed ; at least, if ue may give credit to the words of Mr. 
Blount, who published six of Lilly’s plays together, in one 
volume in twelves. In a preface to liiai book he says, 
our nation are in liis debt for a new English, which he 
taught them: ‘ Euphucs and his Kiiglami ’ began first 
that language ; all our ladies were his scholars ; and that 
beauty at court, which could not jiarley Euphuisme, that 
is to say, who was unable to converse in liiat pure and re- 
formed English, which he had formed his work to be the 
standard of, was as little regarded as she which now there 
speaks not French.” 

According to Mr. Blount, Lilly was deserving of the 
highest encomiums. He styles him, in Ins title-page, 
the only rare poet of that time, the w itty, comical, faceti- 
ously quick and unparalleled John Lilly and in his epis- 
tle dedicatory says, ihat he sate at Apollo’s table ; that 
Apollo gave him a wreath of Ins own i)ayes wuhont snatch- 
ing, and the lyre he played on had no borrowed strings.” 
If, indeed, wliat has been said with regard to his reforma- 
tion of the English language had been true, he certainly 
would have had a claim to the highest honours from lus 
countrymen ; but those eulogiums are far from well 
founded, since his injudicious attempts at improvem mu 
produced only the most ridiculous a.ieciation. The si vie 
of bis Euphues exhibits the absurdvst excess of pedaiu' ' , 
to which nothing but the most dephn ole bad ta^ie c v J 
have given even a temporary approb-iu)!!. Lilly wav use 
author of a famous pamphlet against Martin Mar pr .ate 
and his party, well known to culkcto s, eniitied “ 1 ip 
with a Hatchet, alias a fig for ai> go.3s.)u. ^c.” published 
about 1589, and attributed to N , but tvas certainly 
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Lilly’s. His prose work^ or rather his two prose works 
intended to reform the English language, were entitled 

Eupbues and his England,'* Lond. 1580, and Euphues, 
the Anatomy of Wit,” 15^1. Some dilFerences of opinion 
as to the times of publishing these, may be found in our 
authorities.’ 

LILLY (William), a famous English astrologer, was 
born at Diseworth in Leicestershire, in 1602, and was put 
to school at Ashby-de-la*Zouch, in the same county ; but, 
his father not being in circumstances to give him a liberal 
education, as he intended at Cambridge, he was obligeil to 
quit the school, after learning writing and arithmetic. Be- 
ing then, as his biographers inform us, of a forward tem- 
per, and endued with shrewd wit, he resolved to push his 
fortune in London, where fie arrived in 1620; and where 
his immediate necessities obliged him to article himself as a 
servant to a mantua-maker, in the parish of St. Clement 
Danes. In 1624, he was assistant to a tradesman in the 
Strand ; who, not being able to write, employed him 
(among other domestic offices) as his book keeper. He 
had not been above three years in this place, when, his 
master dying, he addressed and married his mistress, with 
a fortune of In 1632, he turned tns mind to astro- 

logy ; and applied to one Evans, a worthless Welsh cler- 
gyman, who, after practising that craft many years in l.oi- 
cestershire, had come to London, and, at this time, resided 
in Gunpowder-alley. Here Lilly b(‘cam.* his pupil, and 
made such a quick progress, that he umlerstood, in the 
cant of his brethren, how to set a figure” perfectly in 
seven or eight weeks; and, continuing bis application with 
the utmost assiduity, gave the public a specimen of ids at- 
tainments and skill, by intimating that the king had chosen 
an unlucky horoscope for the coronation in Scotland, 1633. 

In 1634, having procured a manuscript, with some alter- 
ations, of the Ars Notoria” of Cornelius Agrippa, he 
became so infatuated by the doctrine of the magical circle, 
and ibc inv(jcatiou of spirits, as not only to make use of a 
form of prayer prescribed there to the ai^nd Salinonapus, 
and to fancy himself a favourite of great power and inte- 
rest W'tli that uncreated phantom, but even to claim a 
kno.vledge of, and a familiar acquaintance with, the parti- 

I >ib. r ii. I.— Bio?. Bril. — Warfc^m’n lliil. of Poetry. — Pliillip'** Thea- 
triJOi*Poet; rurji, edit. IHUO, l»y Sir H. liridgej.— •Cen^ur* Lin*rari«, vol, 1.— 
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cular guardian angels of England, by name Salmael and 
Malchidael. After this he treated the more common mys- 
tery of recovering stolen goods, &c. with great contempt, 
claiming a supernatural sight, and the gift of prophetical 
predictions, and seems to have known well how to protit 
by the credulity of the times. Such indeed was liis fame, as 
to produce the following notable story. When one Ramsay, 
the king’s clock maker, being informed that there was a great 
treasure buried in the cloister of Westminster-abhey, ob-, 
tallied the dean’s (Dr. Williams, bishop of Lincoln), leave 
to search for it with the divining or Mosaical rods, he ap- 
plied to Lilly for his assistance. Lilly, with one ^cot, . 
who pretended to tlie use of the said rods, attends t by 
Ramsay and above thirty persons more, went into the 
cloister by night, and, observing the rods to tuinhle over 
one another on the West side of the cloister, concluded the 
treasure lay hid under that spot ; but, the ground being 
dug to the depth of six feet, and nothing found but a 
colfin, ulucb was not heavy enough for their purpose, 
they proceeded, without opening it, into the abbey. Here 
they were alarmed by a storm, wdiicb suddenly rose, 
and increa.sed to such a height, that they were afraid the 
West end of the church would have been blown down 
upon them ; the rods moved not at all; the candles and 
torches, all but one, were extinguished, or burned very 
dimly. Scot was amazed, looked pale, and knew not what 
to think or do; until Lilly gave directions to dismiss the 
dicnions, which when done, all was quiet again, and each 
man returned home. Lilly, however, took care not to ex- 
pose his skill again in this manner, though he was cunning 
enough to ascribe the miscarriage, not to any defect in the 
art itself, but to the number of people who were present 
at the operation and derided it ; shrewdly laying it down 
tor a rule, that secrecy and intelligent operators, with a 
strong confidence and knowledge of what they are doing, 
are necessary requisites to succeed in this work. 

In the mean time he buried his first wife, purchased a 
ntoieiy of thirteen houses in the Strand, and married a se- 
cond wile, who, joining to an extravagant temper a ter- 
magant spirit, which all his art could not Jay, made him 
both poor and miserable. With this lady he was obliged 
to retire in 16^7, to llersham in Surrey, where he con- 
tinued till Sept( 1641 ; apd now seeing a prospect of advan-* 
tage from the growing donfiision of the times, and the 
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prevalence of enthusiasm and credulity of all kinds, he re- 
turned to London. Here having purchased several curious 
books in his art, which were found in pulling down the^ 
house of another astrologer, he perused them with inces- 
sant diligence, and, in 1644 , published his Merlinus 
Anglicus Junior,” and several other astrological books. 
He had contracted an intimacy, the preceding year, with 
Bulstrocle Whitelocke, esq. who was afterwards his friend 
and patron ; and, in 1645 , devoted himself entirely to the 
interests of the parliament, after the battle of Naseby, 
though he hati before rather inclined to the king’s party. 
In 1647 , upon the breaking out of the quarrel between 
the parliament and army, whose head quarters were at 
Windsor, he was sent for, together with Booker, another 
astrologer, by Fairfax, the general, who addressed him in 
these terms : That God had blessed the army with many 
signal victories, and yet their work was not finished ; that 
he hoped God would go along with them, until this work 
was done ; that they sought not themselves, but the wel- 
fare and tranquillity of the good people, and the whole 
nation ; and, for that end, were resolved to sacrifice both 
their own lives and fortunes ; that ’he hoped the art, which 
they (Lilly and Booker) studied, was lawful and agreeable 
to God’s word; that he understood it not, but did not 
doubt they both feared God, ami ihercfi)re iiad a good 
opinion of them.” To this speech Lilly returned the fol- 
lowing answer : “ My lord, I am glad to see you here at 
this time : certainly both the people of God, and all others 
of this nation, are very sensible of God’s mercy, love, and 
favour unto them, in directing tiie parliament to nominate 
and elect you generiil of their armies, a person so religious, 
so valiant. The several uncxpectetl victories obtained 
under your excellency’s conduct will eternize the same 
unto all posterity. M'e are confident of God’s going along 
with you and your army, until the great work, for whicii 
he ordained you both, is fully perfected ; \vhich*we hope 
will be the conquering and subversion of yours and the 
parliament’s efiennes ; and then a (juict settlement, and 
firm peace over all the? nation, unto God’s gloty? 
full satisfaciioji of tender conscience.;. Sir, as for our- 
selves, we trust in God, and, as i’hristians, believe i^i 
him ; we do not study any an, but what is lawbd and con- 
sonant to the scriptures, fatiir.n.s, and antiquity ! wiiicb wo 
humbly desire you tn ” 



This audience, in November, seems to have been oc-^ 
casioned by a suspicion of his attachment to the royal 
iparty, of which he had afforded some ground, by receiving 
an application from the hi'ng, then in custody of the army 
at Hampton-court ; for, in August preceding, when his 
majesty had framed thoughts of escaping from the soldiery, 
and hiding himself somewhere near the city, he sent, as 
Lilly tells us, Mrs. Whorwood, to know in what quarter 
of the nation he might be safely concealed, till he thonglu 
proper to discover himself. Lilly, having erected a figure, 
said, the king might he safely concealed in some part of 
Essex about twenty miles from London, where the lady 
happened to have a liouse fit for his majesty’s reception, 
and went away next morning to acquaint him with it. But 
the king was gone away in the nignt We-stward, and sur- 
rendered himself at length to Hammond, in the Isle of 
Wight; and thus the project was rendered abortive. He 
was again applied to by the same lady, in for the 

same purpose, while the king was at Cari^brook castle; 
whence having laid a design to escape by sawing the iron 
bars of his chamber window, Mrs. Whorwood came to our 
author, ami acquainted him with it. Lilly procured a 
proper saw, made by one Farmer, an ingenious locksmith, 
in Bow- lane, Cheapside, and furnislied her with aqnatoriis 
besides; by which means his majesty had nearly succeed- 
ed, but his heart failing, he proceedeil no farther. About 
Septemlicr, the same lady came a third time to Lilly, on 
the same errand. The parliament-commissioners were now 
«j)poii)te(l to treat with his majesty ; on which, our astro- 
loger, alter pernsing his figure, told the lady the commis- 
sioners would be there such a day, appointed the day and 
hour when to receive them, and directed, as soon as the 
propositions were read, to sign them, and make haste with 
all speed to come up with the commissioners to London, 
the army being tlien far distant from London, and the city 
enraged stoutly against them. The king is said to have 
promised he wonht do so, but was diverted from it by lord 
Say. 

All this while our astrologer continued true to his own 
interest, by serving that of the parliament party, from 
whom he received this year, 1648, fifty pounds in ca&b, 
and an order from the council of state for a pension of 100/. 
per ann. which was granted to him for furnishing them wftb 
a perfect knowledge of the chief concernments of France. 



This he obtained by means of a secular priest, with whom 
he had been formerly acquainted, and who now was con- 
fessor to one of the French secretaries. Lilly received the > 
pension two years, when he threw it up, with the employ- 
ment, in disgust on some account or other. He read pub- 
lic lectures uuon astrology, in 1648 and 164P, for the im- 
provement young students in that art ; and succeeded 
so well b )Mi as a practitioner and teacher, that we find 
him, in 1651 and 1652, laying out near 2000/. for lands 
and a house at Hersham. During the siege of Colchester, 
he and Booker were sent for thither, to encourage the 
soldiers, which they did by assuring tln ni that the town 
would soon be taken, which proved true, and was perhaps 
not difiitult to be foreseen. In lb50 he published that the 
parhaiiicnt should not continue, but a new government 
arise, agreeabl\ thereto; and in the almanack for In.):;, he 
also a.vserted, that the parliament siootl upon a neklish 
foundation, and that the commonalty and soldiery would 
join together against them. On this he was ealletl before 
the committee of plundered ministers ; hut, receiving no- 
tice before the arrival of the messenger, he applied to 
speaker Lenthal, always his friend, who pointed out the 
offensive passages, whicli he immediately altered; and at- 
tended the committee next morning with six copies printed, 
which six alone he acknowledged to l>e liis. 13y tliis trick 
be escafied after having been only detained iliineen days 
in custody of the serjeant at arms. I'his year he was en- 
gaged in a dispute with Mr. 1 liomas Gataker, and, before 
the expiration of the year, he lost his second wife, to his 
great joy, and married a third in October following. In 
165 5 he was indicted at flicks’s-hall, for giving judgment 
upon stolen goods, but acquitted: and, in 1659, he re- 
ceived, from the king of Sweden, a present of a gold 
chain and medal, worth above 50/ on account of hi.s har- 
ing mentioned that monari h with great respect in his 
almanacks of 1657 and 1658. 

After the restoration, in 1660, being taken into custody, 
and examined by a committee of the House of Commons, 
touching the e.xecuiion of Charles I, he declared, that 
Robert Spavin, then secretary to Cromwell, dining with 
him soon after the fact, a.ssured him it was done by cornet 
Joyce. This year, he siK‘d out his pardon under the 
brbad-seni of England, and continue»l in London till 1665; 
when, on the appearance of the plague, he retired to his 



estate at Hersbam. Here be applied himself to the study 
of physic, having, by means of bis friend Elias Asbmole^ 
procured from archbishop Sheldon a licence to practise it ; 
and, from Oct. 1670, he exercised both the faculties of 
physic and astrology, till his death, which was occasioned by 
a paralytic stroke, in 1681, at Hersham. He was interred 
in the chancel of the church at Walton, and a black mar* 
ble stone, with a Latin inscription, was placed over his 
grave soon after by Mr. Ashmole, at whose request also 
Dr. Snialridge, bishop of Bristol, then a scholar at West- 
minster>school, wrote a Latin and English elegy on his 
death, both which are annexed to the history of our au- 
thor’s life and times, from which this memoir is extracted. 

Lilly, a little before his death, adopted one Henry Co- 
ley, a tailor, for his son, by the name of Merlin Junior, 
and made liim a present of the copyright, or good-will of 
liis almanack, which had been printed six and thirty years 
successively ; and Coley carried it on for some time. Lilly 
bequeathed his estate at Hersham to one of the sons of his 
friend and patron Bulstrode Whitelock ; and his magical 
utensils came all into tile hands of Dr. Case, his successor, 
of facetious memory. 

Lilly was author of many works. His “ Observations on 
the Life and Death of Charles late King of England,” if 
we overlook the astrological nonsense, may be read with 
as inucii saiisfactioii as more celebrated histories, Lilly 
being not only very well informed, but strictly impartial. 
This work, with the Lives of Ldly and Ashmole, written 
by themselves, were piibiisiied in one volume, 8vo, in 1774. 
His other works were principally as follow : 1. ‘‘ Merlinus 
Anglicus Junior.” 2. Supernatural Sight.” 3. The 
white King’s Prophecy ” 4. “ England’s prophetical Mer- 
lin all printed in 16H. 5. ‘‘The starry Messenger,” 

1645. 6. “Collection of Prophecies,” 1646. 7. “A 

Couiinent on the whiu- King’s Prophecy,” ib. 8. “ The 
Nativities of archbishop Laud, and Thomas earl Straf- 
ford,” ib. 9. “ Cnrinian Astrology,” 1647 ; upon this 
piece he read his lectures in 1648, before- mentioned. 10. 

The third Book of Nativities,” ib. 11. “ The World’s 
Catastrophe,” ib. 12. “ The Prophecies of Ambrose Mer- 
lin, with a Key,” ib, 13. “ Tritheinius, or the Govern- 
ment of the World by presiding Angels.” See Cornelius 
Agrippa’s book with the same title. I’hese three last vve<^ 
printed together in one volume ; the two first being trans- 
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lated into English by Elias Ashmole, esq. 14. A Trea- 
tise of the three Suns seen in the Winter of 1647,’* pj^inted 
in 1648. 15. Monarchy or no Monarchy,” 1651. 16. 

Observations on the Life and Death of Charles, late 
Kii'g of England,” ib. and again in 1615, with the title of 
Mr. William Lilly’s True History of King James and 
King Charles 1.” &c. 17. “ Annus Tenebrosus ; or, the 

black Year.” This drew him into the dispute with Gataker, 
which our author carried on in his almanack in 1654.* 

LILY, or LI LYE (William), an eminent English gram- 
marian, was born at Odihain, in Hampshire, about 1468. 
After a good foundation of school-learning, he was sent to 
Magdaien-coilege, Oxford, and admitted a demy there at 
tlje age of eighteen. Having taken the degree of B. A. he 
quitted the university, and went, for religion’s sake, to 
JtMusa em, as Fits, and after him Wood, 'Fanner, and 
others liave asserted ; but Bale, from whom Pits copied, 
gives no such reason for I.ily’s journey. It is indeed most 
probable, that he travelled eastward with an intention to 
ac(juire some knowledge of the Gre€*k language, esp<*cially 
as he continued live years in the inland of Rhodes with no 
other design. At Rhodes he found several learned men 
who liad taken refuge there, under the protection of the 
knights, after the taking of ConstantinopU^ ; and here he 
became acqnairucd with the domestic life and famdiar 
conversation of the Greeks. He went thence to Rome; 
and injj)rove(l fiimsclf farther in the Latin and Greek 
tongues under John Sulpitins and i’oniponius Saldnus. On 
his arival in England, in !50i^, he settled in London, and 
langlit a private grammar-school, being the first teacher ot 
Greek in the ineiropolis. In this he had so much success 
and reputation, tliat he was app inted first-master of 8t. 
Paul’s scliool hy the founder, Dr. Cbdet, in 1510, This 
laboricub and useful employment he filled tor the space ol 
twelve years; and in that time educated a great many 
youths, some of whom proved tlie greatest men in the na- 
tion, as 'I homas Lupset, sir Anthony Denny, sir William 
Paget, sir Edward North, John Leiand, ike. Fie died of 
the plague at London in February aged 54, and was 

buried in the north yard of St. Paurs. lie is highly praised 
by Erasmus for his iincomnion knowledge in the languages, 
and admirable skill in the instruction of youth. Ho was 


I ifo by h iJrif. — AUi, Ox. vuL (. 



very intimate with sir Thomas More, to whose Latin trans* 
lations of several Greek epigrams are prefixed some done 
f by Lily, printed with this title, Progymnasmata Tbomsa 
Mori & Gulielmi Lilii, Sodalium,” Basil, 1518, by Fro- 
benius; and again in 1673, ibid. Lily, by bis wife Agnes, 
had two sons; and a daughter, who was married to bis 
usber John Rightwise, who succeeded bis latber-in-law in 
the nidstership of St. Paul’s school, and died in 1532. 

Lily’s works are, 1. Brevissima institutio, seu ratio 
grammatices cognoscendi,” Lond. 1513; reprinted often, 
and nsed at this day, and commonly called “ Lily’s Gram- 
mar.'’ The English rudiments were written by Dr. Colet, 
and the preface to the first edition, by cardinal Wolsey. 
The English syntax was written by Lily ; also the rules 
for the genders of nouns, beginning with Propria quae ma- 
ribus ; and those for the preter-perfect tenses and supines, 
beginning with “ As in praesenti.’^ The Latin syntax was 
chiefly the work of Erasmus. See Ward’s preface to his 
edition of Lily’s grammar, 1732. 2. “ In aenigmatica Bossi 

Antibossicon primum, secundum, tertium, ad G. Horman- 
num,” Lond. 1521, 4to. 3. “ Poemata varia,” printed 
with the fortner. 4. Apologia ad R. Wbyttingtonum.’* 
5. Apologia ad Joan. ISkeltonum,” in answer to some 
invectives of tijiit poet. 6, “ De laudibus Deipari Virginis.’' 
7. Super Philippi archiducis appulsu.” 8. “ De Caroli 
quint! Ca’saris adventu panegync'JO^-” Some other pieces 
are attributed to him on doubtful authority. 

Lily had two sons, George and Peter. George was 
born in London, and bred at Magdalen -col lege, in Ox- 
ford ; but, leaving the university without a degree, went 
to Rome, where he was received into the patronage of 
cardinal Pole, and became eminent for several branches of 
learning. Upon his return, he was made canon of St. 
Paul’s, and afterwards prebendary of Canterbury. He 
published the first exact map of Britain, and died in 1559. 
He wrote Anglorum Regum Cbronices Epitome,’" Venice, 
1548, Francf. 15(S5, Basil, 1577. To which are added, 

Lancastrim & Eboracensis [Eamil.] de Regno Conten- 
tiones, & Regum Anglijr genealogia;” “ Elogia Virorum 
illustrium, 1559,” 8vo; ‘‘ Catalogus, sive Senes Poiuifi- 
cum Romanorum besides the Lite of Bishop Fisher,” 
Ms. in the library of the Royal Society. Peter, his 
second son, was a dignitary in tiie cluircli of Canterbury,* 
anil father of another Peter Lily, D. D. This other was 
Vou XX. T 
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some time fellow of Jesus-college in Cambridge ; after- 
wards a brother of the Savoy> hospital in the Strand^ Lon- 
don ; prebendary of St. Paul’s ; and archdeacon of Taun- ;) 
ton. He died in 1614, leaving a widow, who publislied 
some of his sermons . ' 

LIMBORCH (Philip), a celebrated professor of divi* 
nity in Holland, of the Arminian persuasion, was of a good 
family, originally of Maestricbt, and born at Amsterdam, 
June 19, 1633. He passed the first years of his life in his 
father’s house, going thence daily to school; and then, 
attending the public lectures, became the disciple of Cas- 
par Barla^us in ethics, of Gerard John Vossius in history, 
and of Arnold Saneuerd in philosophy. This foundation 
being laid, he applied himself to divinity under Stephen 
Curcellseus, who succeeded Simon Episcopius in that chair, 
among the remonstrants. From Amsterdam he went to 
Utrecht, and frequented the lectures of Gilbert Voetius, 
and other divines of the reformed religion. In May 1654, 
he returned to Amsterdam, and made his first probation- 
sermon there in Oct. following. He passed an examination 
in divinity in August 1655 ; and was admitted to preach 
publicly, as a probationer, which he did first at ilaerlem. 
The same year he was invited to be stated minister of AIc- 
maer, but declined it, not thinking himself yet qualified 
for that important task. In 1657 be published a course ot 
sermons in Dutch, by Episco|fius, his great uncle by the 
mother’s side, and the same year was invited to be minister 
of the remonstrants at Gouda, where there was a numerous 
congregation of tiiat sect. He accepted this vocation, and 
exercised the ministerial function in that town till he was 
called to Amsterdam. 

Having inherited ih& papers of Episcopius, he found 
•mong them a great number of letters relating to the affairs 
of the remonstrants ; and, communicating these to Hart- 
soeker, minister of the remonstrants at Uotterdam, tliey 
joined in disposing them into a proper ordet, and then 
published them under the title of Epistols pracstantium 
ct eruditorum Virorum, &c.” at Amsterdam, in 1660, 8vo. 
These being well received by the public, Limborch col- 
lected more letters, and published a second edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged, in 1634, foL After whicli, the copy 

• * Pits, Bale, anri Tanner. — Biog. Brit.— Ath. Ox. vol. I. edition.— 

Warum'a llittory of Poetry.— FulJef’a Worthiei,— Knifht*f Life ot Colct.— 
Jofiia’s Eraimua* 
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coining itita another bookseller’s hanclsi a third edition 
came out, 1 704 , at Amsterdam, in folio, with an appen- 
% dix, by Limborch, of twenty letters more ; the whole con* 
taining a complete series of every thing which relates to 
the liistory of Arniinianism, from the time of Arminius to 
the synod of Dort, and afterwards. In ifici om* author 
published a little piece in Dutch, by way of dialogue upon 
the subject of toleration in religion. Curcellseus having 
printed, in 1650 , the first volume of Episcopius’s works, 
which had been communicated to him by Francis Lim- 
borch, our author’s father, the second volume was pro- 
cured by Philip the son in 1661 ; to which he added a pre- 
face in defence of Episcopius and the remonstrants. In 
1667 he became minister at Amsterdam, where Pontanus, 
the professor of divinity, whose talent lay chiefly in preach- 
ing, appointed Limborch his deputy ; first for a year, and 
then resigned the chair absolutely to him in 1668 . From 
this time ne turned all his studies that way, and acquired a 
great reputation, not only among those of his own party at 
home, but among foreigners too, to which his mild and 
modest temper contributed not a little. Soon after, he 
published, in Flemish, several sermons of Episcopius, which 
had never been printed before. 

In 1660 he had married; and, his wife being dead, in 
1674 he engaged in a second marriage, and had two chil- 
dren. The ensuing year he procured an edition of all the 
works of his master Curcellaeujf, several of which had never 
appeared before. But, as neither Episcopius nor Curcel- 
IsDus had leisure to finish a complete system of the remon- 
strant theology, Limborch resolved to undertake the task, 
and to compose one which should be entirely complete ; 
some disorders, however, and several avocations, hindered 
him from finishing it before 1684 , and it did not come out 
till 1686 . This was the first system of divinity, according 
to the doctrine of the remonstrants, that had appeared in 
print. The work w^as undertaken at their request, received 
with all eagerness by them, and passed through four edi- 
tions*. The same year, 1686 , he had a dispute, at first 

♦ The title of the 6rst edition is, PnedetfinnltoneTractatus posthumus.** 

Theologia Christiana ad Praxim Fi«- This posthutnous piece was printed 
tatis ac Promotionem pacts ChristianiB separately the same year atAmster* 
untce directa, Afhst. 1686,** 4to ; the dam, 8vo, in Low Dutch or Flemish^ 
tourth,17I>,fol.to which is added, “Re* with a long preface in defence of thes 
atto bistorica de Origiiie et Prugressu remohstrants, against a piece in Low 
t^ontroversiaruin iu Fcetle rato Belgio de Dutch, under the title of the *• Com* 

T 2 
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viva voccy and afterwards in writing, with Isaac Ofobio, ^ 
Jew of Seville in Spain, who had made his escape out of 
the inquisition, and retired to Amsterdam, where he prac- 
tised physic with great reputation. This dispute produced 
a piece by our author, entitled CoUatio arnica de Ve- 
ritate Religionis Christiana; cum erudito Judaeo.’* A 
friendly conference with a learned Jew concerning the 
Truth of the Christian Religion.” In it he shewed, that a 
Jew can bring no argument of any force in favour of Ju- 
daism which may not be made to militate strongly in favour 
of Christianity. Orobio, however, contended that every 
man ought to continue in the religion, be what it would, 
which Jie professed, since it was easier to disprove the 
truth of another religion than it w'as to prove his own; 
and upon this principle he averred, that, if it had been his 
lot to be born of parents who worshiped the sun, he saw 
no reason wh^' he should renounce their religion and em- 
brace another. To this piece against Orobio, Limborch 
added a small tract against Uriel Acosta, a Portuguese 
deist, in which Limborch answers very solidly his argu- 
ments, to shew that there is no true religion besides the 
religion of nature. (See Acosta.) Shortly after, Limborch 
published a little piece of Lpiscopius, in Flemish, contain- 
ing an account of a dispute between that remonstrant and 
one William Borne, a Homish priest, shewing, that the 
Roman church is not exempt from errors, •and is not the 
sovereign judge of controversies. Jn IG92 the book of 
sentences pa.ssed in the inquisition at Thoulousc, in France, 
coming into the hands of a friend, and containing all the 
sentences passed in that court from 1 307 to 1323 , Lim- 
borch resolved to publish it, as it furnished iiiui witli an 
occasion of adding the history of that dreadful tribunal, 
drawn from the writings of the inquisitors themselves^. Jn 
1693 our author had the care of a new enlition, in one large 
folio volume, of the sermons of Episcopius, in Dutch ; to 

bats of SioDf by James Fruitier.** There the trai).<>lritor has prefixcfl a )ar:?c in- 
is a long extract of the “ Theologia tro<luction oofM crningtln' i is** aiul pnJ- 
Christiana,** by Le Clerc, in BibI, of |>«*r‘*ecution, anfl lio* n al an‘l 

Univ. tom. II. p. 21 , et seq. p»<‘lcn«h'rl causos uf it. In this etliiion, 

♦ The tale i*, “ Histona Jnquisi* Mr. Chaodler ha<l the assistain.** “f 
tlonis, cui subjungitur Liber Seiiteii- some papt*rs of our author f.oinmnrii- 
tiarum roquisitionis Tholosanae ah An- catetJ to him by Anthony Collina, 
no 150*1 %d 1523, Amstel. 1602 ,** fol* and the eorrectionii and additions 
«ltwaf kraniiated into Knglish by Mr. Francis Limborch, a r«lalioa of ous 
Sam. CimiMlIer, an<l printed at Lon- author. See Chaudler*s preface. 
don» 1731 , hi 2 volsr 4to •, to which 
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which he added, not only a preface, but also a veiy lon^ 
history of the life of Episcopius, in the same language : 
this has been since translated into Latin, and printed in 
8vo at Amsterdam, 1701. (See EPISCOPIUS.) 

In 1694 a young gentlewoman at Amsterdam, of twenty- 
two years of age, took a fancy to learn Hebrew of a Jew ; 
and was by frequent conversations with her tutor, induced 
to quit the Christian religion for Judaism. As soon as her 
mother understood this, she employed several divines, but 
in vain ; because they undertook to prove Christianity from 
the Old Testament, omitting the authority of the New ; 
to which she, returning the common answers she had 
learned from the Jews, received no reply that gave her 
satisfaction. While the young lady was in the midst of 
this perplexity, Dr. Veen, a physician, happened to be 
sent for to the house ; and, hearing her mother speak, 
with great concern, of the doubts which disturbed her 
daugiiter, he mentioned Lir^borch’s dispute with Orobio. 
She immediately applied to Limborch, in hopes that he 
would he able to remove her scruples, and bring her back 
to the Christian religion. Limborch accordingly used the 
same train of argument which lie had pursued with Orobio, 
and quickly recovered her to her former faith. In 1698 he 
was accused of a calumny, in a book concerning the 
in St. John’s gospel, by Vander Waeyen, professor of di- 
vinity at Franecker, because he had said, that Francis 
Burman, a divine and professor at Leyden, had, in his 
Theologia Christiana,” merely transcribed Spinoza with- 
out any judgment. Limborch, producing passages from 
both, endeavoured to prove that he had said nothing which 
was not strictly true; hut when this was printed at Amster- 
dam in 1699, the two Bunnans, one professor of history 
and eloquence at Utrecht, and the other minister at Am- 
sterdam, published a book in vindication of their father’s 
memory, entitled ‘‘ Bnrmannorum Pietas,” “ The Piety 
of the Barmans to which Limborch made no reply, in 
170d he published, in Dutch, at Amsterdam, a book of 
piety, containing instructions for dying persons, or means 
of preparing for death ; with a discourse upon the dcaih 
of John Owens, minister of the remonstrants at Gouda. 
At the same time he began a commentary upon the Acts of 
te Apostles, and upon the Kpi.stles to the Romans and 
” H which was published in 17 1 1. * 

Having pursued the strictest temperance through life. 
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he preserved the vigour of his mind, and health of his 
body, to a considerable age, but in the autumn of 171 1 
he was seized with the St. Anthony’s fire ; which, growing 
more violent in the winter, carried him off, April 30, 1713. 
His funeral oration was spoken by John Le Clerc, who 
gives him the following character : ** Mr. Limborch had 
many friends among the learned, both at home and abroad, 
especially in England, where he was much esteemed, par- 
ticularly by archbishop Tillotson, to whom his history of 
the inquisition was dedicated, and Mr. Locke. With Mr, 
Locke he first became acquainted in Holland, and after- 
wards held a correspondence by letters, in which, among 
other things, he has explained tlie nature of human liberty, 
a subject not exactly understood by Mr. Locke. He vvas 
of an open sincere carriage, which was so well tempered 
with humanity and discretion as to give no offence. In 
his instructions, when professor, he observed the greatest 
perspicuity and the justest prder, to which his memory, 
which retained whatever he had written, almost to a word, 
contributed very much; and, though a long course of teach- 
ing had given him an authority with those about him, and 
his advanced age had added a reverence to him, yet he 
was never displeased with others for differing from him, 
but would both censure, and be censured, without chagrin. 
Though he never proposed the understanding of languages 
as the end of his studies, yet he had made large advances 
in them, and read over many of the ancient and uioderTi 
writers, and would have excelled in this part of literature, 
if he had not preferred that which was more important. 
He had all the qualifications suitable to the character of a 
divine. Above all things, he had a love for truth, and 
pursued the search of it, by reading the Scriptures with 
the best commentators. As a preacher, his sermons were 
methodical and solid, rather than eloquent. If he had 
applied himself to the mathematics he would undoubtedly 
have excelled therein ; but he had no particular fondness 
for that study, tiiough he was an absolute master of arith- 
metic. He was so perfectly acquainted with the history ot 
his own country, especially for 150 years, that he even 
retained the most minute circumstances, and the very time 
of each transaction ; so that scarce any one could deceive 
him in that particular. In his manner he was grave with- 
oiu pride or sullenncss, affable without affectation, plea r 
sant and facetious, upon occasion, without sinking into a 
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vulgar lowness, or degenerating into malice ot ill^nature* 
By these qualifications he was agreeable to ail who con* 
versed with him ; and his behaviour towards his neighoours 
'was such, that all who knew him, or had any dealings with 
him, ever commended it/’ ‘ 

LINACRE, or LYNACER (Thomas), one of the most 
eminent physicians and scholars of his age, descended from 
the Linacres of Li nacre-hall in the parish of Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, was born at Canterbury about 1460, Having 
completed his school-education, under William de Selling, 
a very eminent master, in his native city, he entered at 
Oxford, and was chosen fellow of All Souls’ college in 
1484. Being desirous of farther advancement in learning, 
he accompanied De Selling into Italy, whither the latter 
was sent on an embassy to the court of Rome by Henry VII. 
De Selling left him at Bologna, with strong recommenda- 
tions to Politian, one of the most elegant Latinists in 
Europe ; and removing thence to Florence, Linacre ac- 
quired the favour of that munificent patron of literature, 
Lorenzo de Medicis, who granted him the privilege of at- 
tending the same preceptors with his own sons ; an oppor- 
tunity, by which he knew how to profit ; and under Deme- 
trius Chalcondylas, who had fled from Constantinople when 
it was taken by the Turks, he acquired a perfect know- 
ledge of the Greek language. He then went to Rome, and 
studied medicine and natural philosophy under Hermolaus 
Barbariis. He applied particularly to the works of Aris- 
totle and Galen, and is said to have been the first English- 
man who made himself master of those writers by perusing 
them in the original Greek. He also translated and pub- 
lished several of Galen’s tracts into most elegant Latin, 
and along with Grocyn and William Latimer, undertook a 
translation of Aristotle, which, however, they left imper- 
fect, On his return to England, be was incorporated ^L D. 
at Oxford, which degree he had taken at Padua, gave tem- 
porary lectures on physic, and taught the Greek language 
in that university. His reputation soon became so high, 
that king Henry VIL called him to court, and entrusted 
him with the care both of the healtli and education of his 
son, prince Arthur. He is said also to have instructed 
princess Catherine in t^ie Italian languagCr He was made 

/ Life, by !,f Clprc in Uibl. Choisie, v.ol. XXIV.-— .G^n. Diot.— ■Morcri.— 
Niceron, voK XL — Saxii Onomast.— ChitiHlTcr’s Preface to the History ot Uio 
Inquisition. 



successively physician to the kings Henry VIL, Henry VIIL, 
and Edward VI., and to the princess Mary. 

In the reign of Henry VIII. indeed, he appears to bave,^ 
stood above all rivalship at the head of his profession ; and 
he evinced his attachment to its interests, as well as to the 
public good, by various acts ; but especially by founding 
two lectures on physic in the university of Oxford, and 
one in that of Cambridge. That at Oxford was left to 
Merton college, and the Cambridge lecture was given to 
St. John’s, at which college it is said by Wood and Knight 
that Linacre studied for some time. The endowment of 
both is the manor of Tracys, or Tracies, in Kent ; but al- 
though he bequeathed these at his death in 1524, and the 
lectures were actually read even in his life-time, they were 
not established until December 1549, by Tunstall, bishop 
of Durham. Linacre also may be reputed the founder of 
the royal college of physicians in London. Regretting 
that there was no proper check upon illiterate monks and 
empirics, licences being easily obtained by improper per- 
sons, when the bishops were authorised to examine and 
license practitioners in an art of which they could not be 
competent judges, Linacre obtained letters patent in 151B 
from Henry VUL constituting a corporate body of regu- 
larly bred physicians in London, in whom was vested the 
sole right of examining and admitting persons to practise 
within the city, and seven miles round it ; and also of 
licensing practitioners throughout the whole kingdom, ex- 
cept such as were graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, who 
by virtue of their degrees were imlependent of the college, 
except within London and its precincts. The college had 
likewise authority given to it to examine prescriptions and 
drugs in apothecaries’ shops. Linacre was the first presi- 
dent of the new college, and continued in the office during 
the remaining seven years of bis life ; and, at his death, he 
bequeathed to the college bis house in Knight-ridejr-street, 
in which its meetings were held. 

After receiving all these honours, as attestation&iand re- 
gards of superior merit iti his profession, he resolved to 
change it for that of divinity. To this study he applied 
himself in the latter part of his life ^ ; and, entering into 

♦ Sir John Ch»'k»», in censuring thi» reading the 5fh, 6lh, and 7lh chapter* 
chatur#*, that he <iid not of St. MattIu’W, he threw the book 

gin this Ottdy nil he was broken by away with violence, and iwore, that 
ag^ aud iufiiaiiues ^ and that, upon this was ciilter not the Gospel, or 
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the priesthood, obtained the rectory of Mersham, October 
1509; but, resigning it within a month, he was installed 
into the prebend of Jh^aton in the church of Wells, and 
afterwards, in 1518, into another of York; he was also 
precentor in the latter church, but resigned it in half a 
year. He had other preferments in the church, some of 
wliich he received from archbishop Warham, as he grate- 
fully acknowledges in a letter to that prelate. DV. Knight 
informs us, that he was a prebendary of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster; and bishop Tanner writes, that he was also 
rector of Wigan, in Lancashire. He died of the stone, ia 
great pain and torment, Oct. 20, 1524, and was buried in 
St. Paul’s cathedral ; where a handsome monument was 
afterwards erected to his memory by his admirer and suc- 
cessor in fame, Dr. Caius. 

In his literary character, Linacre stands eminently dis- 
tinguished ; as he was one of the hist, in conjunction 
with Coiet, Lily, Grocyn, and Latimer, who revived, or 
rather introduced, classical learning in this island. Trans- 
lations from the Greek authors into Latin were the chief 
occupations of the literati of those tunes ; and Linacre, 
as we have already observed, conferred a benefit on his 
profession, by translating several of the most valuable 
pieces of Galen. These were the treatises, De Sanitate 
tuenda,” in six books, which was printed at Cambridge in 
1517, and dedicated to king Henry VllL; “ De Morbis 
curaiulis,” in fourteen books, printed at Paris in 1526; 
three books De Temperamentis,” and one De in®- 
quali I’emperie,” first printed at Cambridge in 1521, and 
inscribed to pope Leo X. A co[)y of this on vellum, which 
Linacre presented to Henry VIll. is now in the Bodleian. 
There is another edition, without date or printer’s name. 

De naturalibus Facultatibus,” three books, together with 
one book “ De Pulsiium Usu,” without date, but they were 
reprinted by Coiin®us in 1 528, as well as his posthumous 
translation of the four books ‘‘ De Morborum Symptonnati- 
bus.” In these versions Linacre exhibited a Latin style so 
pure and elegant, as ranked him among the finest writers 
of his age. In the polish of his style he was rather fasti- 
dious, and his friend Erasmus describes him as Vir non 

were not Christians. Cheke, “ Do m$ appears from his projecting the coU 
Pronunc. Grecm Linguie.*’ However, lege of physicians, and beiog prtiiUent 

iUll had his thoughts upon physic, there till hh death. • 
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exact! tanlum, sed seven judicii j’’ and Iluet, in his learned 
treatise De claris Interpretatoribus,” gives liinj the praise 
of extraordinary elegance and chasteness of style, but in- 
timates that he occasionally sacrifices fidelity to these qua- 
lities. 

It was, indeed, on his reputation as a philologist, that 
be seems chiefly to have valued himself. His tirst essay 
was a translation of “ Proclus on the Sphere,” dedicated 
to his pupil, prince Arthur; and he also wrote a smal 
book of the rudiments of the Latin grammar, in English, 
for the use of the princess Mary, which was afterwards 
translated into Latin by the celebrated Buchanan. But 
the work which appears to have engaged a very large por- 
tion of his time, and was universally acknowledged to be 
a work of the most profound erudition, was a larger gram- 
matical treatise, entitled ‘‘ De emeiulata striictura Latini 
Seroionis, libri sex.” This work, which was not printed 
till after his death, in December 1524, when it appeared 
with a recommendatory letter from the learned Melanc- 
tlion, was received witli much applause by men of erudi- 
tion, and passed through several editions. The original is 
very scarce; but from the translation of it, by Buchanan, 
it appears to be little more than the present accidence 
taught in schools, and still retaining the title of ‘‘ Hudi- 
inents, &.c.” His friend Erasmus, indeed, in his “ Moriac 
Lnconiium,” bestowed some good-natured raillery upon the 
author, for having tortured himself for twenty years by, the 
subtleties of grammar, and, after forsaking other more im- 
portant objects, thought himself happy in living long 
enough to establish certain rules for distinguisjjing the 
eight parts of speech. 

Id his professional character, Linacre acquired universal 
reputation, among his countrymen and contemporaries, for 
skill and practical ability, as well as for his learning ; and 
he was equally the subject of applause and estimation 
as an upright and humane physician, a steady and affec- 
tionate friend, and a munificent patron of letters. It 
were sufficient of itself to justify this enlogium, to men- 
tion that he was the intimate friend of Erasmus. That 
great and worthy man frequently takes occasion to express 
his affection and esleein for liis character and abilities; 
and wilting to an acquaintance, when seized with an ill- 
ness at i’aris, he pathetically lauicius his absence from 
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Linacre, from whose skill and kindness he might receive 
equal relief^.* 

^ LINDEN. See VANDER LINDEN. 

LINDSAY (John), a learned divine, of St. Mary’s-hall 
at Oxford, officiated for many years as minister of the 
ijonj wring society in Trinity-chapel, Aldersgate-strcet, and 
is said to have been their last minister. He was also for 
some time a corrector of the press to Mr. Bowyer the 
printer. He finished along and useful life, June 21, 1768, 
at the age of eighty-two; and was buried in Islington 
church-yard. Mr. Lindsay published “The Short History 
of the Regal Succession,” &c. with “ Remarks on Whiston’s 
Scripture Politics,” &c. 1720, 8vo; which occurs in the 
Bodleian Catalogue. His valuable translation of Mason’s 

Vindication of the Church of England,” 17 26, (reprinted 
in 1728,) has a large and elaborate preface, containing “ a 
full and particular Series of the Succession of our Bishops, 
through the several Reigns since the Reformation,” 

He dates the second edition from “ Islington, 18 Dec. 
1727.” In 1747, he published, in the same size, “Two 
Sermons preached at Court in 1620, by Francis Mason 
which he recommends, “ as well for their own intrinsic 
value, as to make up a complete Collection of that learned 
Author’s Works.” He had a nephew, who died curate of 
Waltham abbey. Sept. 17, 1772.* 

LINDSAY, or LYNDSAY (Sir David), an ancient 
Scotch poet, descended from a noble family, was born in 
1490, at Garmylton in Hadingtonshire, and received his 
early education probably at the neighbouring school of 


* Thp following epll.-iph, written by Mcfllcinap studiosis Oxunicr publicas 
(’alus, will bo acct pUible to the learned Icctioties cluas, Cantabri^ia uuam, in 
K'ader, ftx)ua the elegance of it> com* perpetuum stabiliviu In hac urbe Col- 
po3ition ; legium Medicorum fieri siia indu&tria 

'* Thomas Lynacrus, Regit Hcnrici curavit, cujiis at Prssidens proximus 
VTK. medicus ; vir et Graced et Latin^, electus est. Fraudes dolosquc miri 
•tque in re medica longe eruditissimus. perosus ; fidns amicis ; omnibus juxta 
MuUos jetate sua langueotes, et qui charus : aliquot anuoa aniequam obt- 
jam animain desponderant, vit® resti- eral Presbyter factut j plenns annis, 
tuit, Multa Galtni opera in Latinarn ex hac vita migravic, muliuin deside- 
bnguam, mira et siiignlati facundia, ratut, anno 13*24, die 21 Octobris. Vi- 
vertit. Egregium opus de emendata vit post funera viitus. Thomse Lina- 
structura Latini sermonis, amicorum oro clarissimo Medico, Johannes Caius 
rogatu, paulo ante mortem edidit. posuit, anno 1357.»» 

* Ath. Ox. vol. I. new edit.— Biog. Brit.— Fuller’s Worthies.— Freind’s Hist, 
ot Physic.— Wood’s Annals by Gatob.— .Aikiu’s Biog. Memoirs of Medicine.— 
K»*es’s Cyclopedia. 

* Niches** Bowyer, in which is a portion of bis corscspondcuce with Dr. 

/ichary Grey. * 
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Coupan In IS05 he was sent to the university of St. An- 
drew’s, which he is supposed to have left in 1509. He 
then entered into the service of the court, where, in 1512,,^ 
he was an attendant, or page of honour to James V. then 
an infant. In this situation he continued until 1524, when, 
by the intrigues of the queen mother, the young king was 
deprived of his servants, Bellenden, Lindsay, and others, 
for whom he seems always to have entertained a just re- 
gard, and whom he dismissed with a pension, the payment 
of which his majesty was studious to enforce, while his 
means were few, and his power was little. From 1524 to 
1528, Lindsay was a witness of the confusions and oppres- 
sions arising from the domination of the Douglasses over 
both the prince and his people. From that thraldom the 
king, at the age of sixteen, made his escape, by his own 
address and vigour, in July of 1528, alter every other 
exertion had failed. Lindsay had now liberty and spirits 
to support liiin in the cultivation of ids muse, and about 
the end of tiie just mentioned, produced his “ Dreme.” 
In the follo\vijj< 4 [ yt.’ar he presented his “ Complaynt” to 
the king, ami in 1580 he was inaugurated lion king of arms, 
and incidentally became a knight. In December of this 
year he publisiied his satire on the clergy, called The 
Complaynt ol the Papingo.” 

Sir David was soon employed in discharging the proper 
functions of lion herald. In April 1531, he was sent with 
Campbel and Panter, to Antwerp, to rtuiew the ancient 
treaty of commerce with the Netherlands, and they were 
so well received by the emperor Charles V. as to insure 
the success of their ndssion. Litidsay returned to Scotland 
in the latter end of 1531, and not long after married. I'his 
marriage does not aj:)pear to have been cither fruitful or 
happy. Sir David left no issue, and he every where speaks 
with a sort of Turkish contempt of women. He was now 
occupied upon a poem, which displays much of that senti- 
ment, a drama of a very singular kind, which he called, 
what he intended it to he, “A Satyre of the three Kstatis.” 
Home of his biographers have affected to consider him as 
the first dramatist of his country. But vioralities existetl iu 
Scotland before he was born ; and were very common it* 
Ills time. In 15.36, probably, he produced his ^‘Answer 
to the King’s Flyting,” and his “ Complaynt of Baschc,” 
il'jiich shew the gloominess of his temperapient. 

In the mean time he was sent as lion king, with sir Joh^ 
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Campbel of Laudon, in 1535, to the emperor, to demand 
in marriage one of the princesses of his house. The king, 
however, not being satisfied with the portraits of the prin- 
^cesses presented to him, or perhaps, as Mr. Chalmers 
thinks, being attracted bj a more useful connection with 
France, sent Lindsay, in 1536, to that country to demand 
in marriage a daughter of the house of Vendome ; but the 
king himself, arriving the year following, made choice of 
Magdalene of France, who died in about two months after 
her marriage ; and this lamentable event occasioned Lind- 
say’s next poem, the Deploratioun of the Deith of queue 
Magdalene.” The king, however, married again in 1538, 
and Lindsay’s talents were called forth in the rejoicings 
and ceremonies consequent to tliat event, and afterwards 
on the birth of a prince. During the remainder of the 
reign of James V. he appears to have retained \us majesty’s 
favour, and to have been frequently employed in his cha- 
racter of herald ; but few of these incidents seem of suffi- 
cient importance to be detached from his biographer’s nar- 
rative. During the regency, be appears to have espoused 
the cause of the reformers, aiul after the assassination of 
cardinal Beaton, wrote liis Tragedie of the late Cardinal,’* 
to strengthen the prejudices of the public against that ec- 
clesiastic. 

In 1543 he was sent, as lion herald, to Christian, king 
of Denmark, to solicit ships, *r protecting the Scottish 
coasts against the English, and to negociaie a free trade, 
particularly in grain ; the latter purpose only was accom- 
plished, but at Copenhagen, Lindsav had an opportune tv 
of becoming ac(]uaiiUed vvitb the literati of Denmark. He 
at length returned to his usual occupations, and was pro- 
bably no more employed in such distant embassies. About 
this time he published the most pleasing of all his poems. 

The Historic and Testament of Sqniie Meldrum.” In 
1553 he finished his last and greatest work, The Mo- 
narchic.” When he died, seems a matter of great uncer- 
tainty. His latest and best-informed biographer is inclined 
to place his death in or about 1557 ; but otbers say that 
he lived till 1567. It is rather singular that a man of so 
much celebrity, a great public officer, one of tlie reformers, 
or who at least contributed to the reformation, and the 
most popular poet of his time, slionld have died in such 
obscurity, without even a tradition as to wlien or where he 
was buried. Little of his personal character can now be 
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known, but what is to be gleaned from bis wTitings, He 
entered with great zeal into the religious disputes of his 
time, but is supposed to lean rather to the Lutheran than^ 
Calviiiistic principles of reformation ; his satires, however, 
were powerfully assisting in exposing the vices of the 
clergy, and produced a lasting effect on the minds of the 
people. We shall not enter very minutely into his cha- 
racter as a poet. In his works, says Mr. Ellis, we do not 
often find cither the splendid diction of Dunbar, or the 
prolific imagination of Gawin Douglas. Perhaps, indeed, 
the Dream” is his only composition which can be cited 
as uniformly poetical ; but his various learning, his good 
sense, his perfect knowledge of courts, and of the world, 
the facility of his versification, and above all, his peculiar 
talent of adapting himself to readers of all denominations, 
will continue to secure to him a considerable share of that 
popularity, for which he was originally indebted to the 
oyiinions he professed, no less than to his poetical merit. 
The most ample information respecting Lindsay, his per- 
sonal liistory, and works, ma}' be found in the very accu- 
rate edition of tlie latter publislied in 1806, by George 
Chalmers, esq. in 3 vols. 8vo. It has been justly remarked 
that if the learned editor bud executed no more than the 
glossary prefixed to this edition, he would have been amply 
entitled to the gratitude both of Knglisli and Scotch scho- 
lars. A more elaborate, learned, and satisfactory produc- 
tion of the kind has certainly not appeared since that of 
Kiuldiman.' 

LINDSEY (Tiihoriiil.r .s), a Socinian writer, was born 
at Middlewich, in Cheshire, June 20th, 1723, old style. 
His father, Mr. Robert Lindsey, was an opulent proprietor 
of the salt-works in that neighbourhood ; his mother’s name 
was Spencer, a younger branch of the Spencer family, in 
the county of Buckingham. Thcophiliis was the second of 
three children, and so named after his godfather, I’heo- 
philus earl of Huntingdon. He received the rudiments of 
gramma^earning at Middlewich, and from his early at- 
tachment to books, and the habitual seriousness of his mind, 
he was intended by his mother for the church. He lost 

* Life prefixed to Mr. Chalmers's edition. — Kllis’s Spociment,— Wartoii*^ 

Hin. of Poetry. — Brit. Crit. vol. XXIX. — Robert Lindsay of PitMcollk*, who was 
a contemporary of sir David, is the reputed author or editor of what has been 
hiUtertu published as a “ History of Si^otland from 1436 to &c." 
a recent and very correct rrliliofi has been published by John (irabam DalyeU. 
esq. F. S, A, K. in 2 voIb. ivo, with its proper title of ** The CbroniclcB of Scot- 
Und." 
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some time by a change of schools, until he was put under 
the care of Mr. Barnard of tlie free-schpol ot Leeds, under 
whom he made a rapid progress in classical learning. At 
the age of eighteen he was admitted of St. John’s*coilege, 
Cambridge, where, by exemplary diligence and moral 
conduct, he obtained the entire approbation of his tutors. 
As soon as he had finished his studies at college, taken 
his first degree, and had been admitted to deacon’s orders, 
be was nominated by sir George Wheler to a chapel in 
Spital-square London. Soon after this, he was, by the 
recommendation of the earl of Huntingdon, appointed do- 
mestic chaplain to Algernon duke of Somerset. Th« duke, 
from a great regard for his merit, determined to procure 
him a high rank in the church, but an early death deprived 
Mr. Lindsey of his illustrious patron. In 1751-, he accom- 
panied the present duke of Northumberland to the con- 
tinent, and on his return he supplied, for some time, the 
temporary vacancy of a good living in the north of Eng- 
land, called Kirkby-Wisk : here he became acquainted 
with Mr. archdeacon Blackburne, and in 1760 married his 
daughter-in-law. From Kirkby Mr. Lindsey went to Pid- 
dletown, in Dorsetshire, having been presented to the 
living of that place by the earl of Huntingdon : this, 
through the interest of the same patron, he exchanged, in 
1764, for the vicarage of Catterick, in Yorkshire. Here 
he resided nearly ten years, an exemplary pattern of a pri- 
mitive and conscientous pastor, highly respected and be- 
loved by the people committed to his cluirge. Besides his 
various and important duties as a parish clergyman, Mr, 
Lindsey was ever alive, and heartily active, in every cause 
in which a deviation from the formularies and obligations 
of the church was considered as necessary. With this 
view, in 1771 he zealously co-operated with Mr. arch- 
deacon Blackburne, Dr. John Jebb, Mr. Wyvil, and others, 
in endeavouring to obtain relief in matters of subscription 
to the thirty-nine articles. Mr. Lindsey had, probably, 
for some years, entertained doubts with respect to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and other leading topics of the 
established faith; and these pressed so heavy irpon him 
that he could no longer endure to remain in a church, 
partaking of its emoluments, which he could not deserve, 
and preaching its doctrines, which lie could not believe. 
He therefore, in November 1773, wrote to the prelate * 0 ! 
bis diocese, informing him of his inientioii to quit the 



ehiirchf and signifying, that in a few days he should trana^ 
mit to him his deed of resignation. The bishop endea^ 
Toured to persuade him to remain at his post, but he had 
made ui> his mind that duty required the sacrifice, and 
was resolved to bear the consequences. When the act was 
done, he said he felt himself delivered from a load which 
had long lain heavy upon him, and at times nearly over- 
whelmed him. Previously to his quitting Catterick, Mr. 
Lindsey delivered a farewell address to his parishioners, 
in which lie stated his motives for quitting them in a sim- 
ple and very affecting manner, pointing out the reasons 
why he could no longer conduct, nor join in their worship, 
without the guilt of continual insincerity before God, and 
endangering the loss of his favour for ever. He left Cat- 
teriek about the middle of December, and after visiting 
some friends in different parts of the country, he arrived 
in London in January 1774, where he met with friends, 
who zealously patronized the idea which he entertained 
of opening a place of worship, devoted entirely to Uni- 
tarian principles, A large room was at first fitted up for 
the purpose in Essex-street in the Strand, which was 
opened April 17, 1774. The service of the place was 
conducted according to the plan of a liturgy which had 
been altered from that used in the established church by 
the celebrated Dr. Samuel Clarke, whose conscience was 
not quite so delicate as that of Mr. Liiulsey. Mr. Lindsey 
piiblislied the sermon which lie preaclied on the opening of 
his chapel,, to vvhicli was added an account of the liturgy 
tnade use of. Abont the same time he published his 
Apology,” of wiiich several editions vvcjre called for in 
the course of a few years. J'his was followed by a still 
larger volume, entitled “A Sequel to the Apology,” which 
was iiitencled as a reply to his various opponents, and like- 
wise to vindicate and e^la^)!ish llie leading doctrines which 
he professed, and on account of which he had given up 
his firefeinient in the church. This work was published in 
1776 ; and in 1778 lie was enabled, by the assistance of 
his friends, to build the cliapel of Essex-street, and to pur- 
chase the ground on wbicti it stands, I'ill the summer ol 
1793, Mr. Lindsey, with the aid of his friend the Kev. Dr. 
Disney, conducted the services of tlie place, upon strict 
Unitarian principles, to a numerous congregation. He 
tlj^n resigned the whole into the hands of hi.s coadjutor, 
riutwitbstanuing the, eurnest wishes of his hearers that he 
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should still continue a part of the services. Though he 
had quitted the duties of the pulpit, he continued to labour 
in the cause, by his publications, till he had attained his 80th 
year. In 1802, he published his last work, entitled Con- 
versations on the Divine Government, shewing that every 
thing is from God, and for good to all.” The professed 
object of this piece is to vindicate the Creator from those 
gloomy notions which are too often attached to his provi- 
dence, and to shew that the government of the world is 
the wisest that could have been adopted, and that afflic- 
tions and apparent evils are permitted for the general 
good. From this principle Mr. Lindsey derived consola- 
tion through life, and upon it he acted in every difficult 
and trying scene. On his death-bed he spoke of his suf* 
fcrings with perfect patience and meekness, and when 
reminded, by a friend, that he doubtless was enabled 
to bear them with so much fortitude in the recollection 
of his favourite maxim, that “ Whatever is, is right 

said he with an animation that lighted up his coun- 
tenance, Whatever is, is best.” This was the last sen- 
tence which he was able distinctly to articulate : he died 
November 8, 1808. Besides tlie works already referred 
to, he pni)lished two dissertations : 1. On the preface to 
St. Jolin’s Gospel ; 2. On praying to Clirist : “ An Histo- 
rical View of tlie State of the Unitarian Doctrine and Wor- 
ship from the Reformation to our own Times and seve- 
ral other pieces. Among controversial writers Mr. Lindsey 
takes a place ; as his ** Vindiciae Priestfeianae,” and his 

Examination of Mr. Robinson’s Plea for the Divinity of 
Christ,” will siiew. Two volumes of Ins Sermons have been 
piil)lished since his death, 

Mr. Idndsey was a man of mild and amiable manners, 
Jind very highly respected by every person who knew him. 
As a writer on the side of unitarianism, it cannot be said 
that he brought many accessions of new matter and argfu- 
ment, but his honourable conduct in the resignation of his 
preferment rendered him peculiarly an ornament to the 
sect he joined, and the loss of such a man migl^ be justly 
regretted by the church he left.' 

LINGLEBACH (John), a Dutch painter, or at least 
one who painted much in the Dutch manner, was born at 

vol. V. — Ee«s*s Cyclopsedia*— MemoiTA by Mr, BcUhttiti.;, 

Jo 12, 8vo. 

VoL. XX. u 
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Frankfort on tlie Maine, in IG2.5, and learned i)is arf in 
Holland, but afterwards went to Rome, where he sttu 
diously obicrved every that was curious in art or inu 

tnre, and continued at Rome till he was twenty-five year; 
ol age. His usual sulijects are fairs, mountebanks, sea- 
prospects, naval cngagemeiiLs, and landscapes. His land- 
scapes are enriched with antiquities, ruins, animals, and 
elegant figures ; his sea-fights are full of expression, ex- 
citing pity and terror ; and all liis objects are well-de- 
signed. His skies are generally light, and tliinly clouded, 
and his management of the aerial perspective is extremely 
judicious; his keeping is usually good; liis distances of a 
clear bluish tint ; and the whole together is masterly, pro- 
ducing an -agreeable ellect. In painting figures or ani- 
mals, he had unconimon readiness, and on that accoun: 
he was employed by several eminent artists to adorn tlu ir 
landscapes with tiiose objects ; and whatever lie inserted in 
the works of other masters, was always well adapted to tht; 
scene and the subject. His pencil is free, his touch clean 
and light, and his compositions are in general esteem. Ii 
may be observed, that he w-as particularly fond of intro- 
ducing into most of his eomposiiions, pieces of architec- 
ture, tlie remains of elegant buildings, or the gates of the 
sea port towns of Italy ; embellished with statues, placed 
sometiuic.s on tlu* pediments and cornices, and sometimes 
in nil lies. He also ex i el led in representing Italian fairs 
and markets, inserting ni those subjects abundance ol 
iigurcs, well grouped and designed, in attitudes suitable 
to tiimr difieient characters and occiqiatiotis ; and although 
he often lejieated die same subjects, yet the liveliness ol 
his imagination, and tlie readiness of his invention, ahvay> 
enabled him to give them a remarkable variety. He died 
in Joa7.' 

ldNC?UF/r (Si.vroN Nicholas IIi.nkv), a French advo- 
cate and political writer, was born at Uheims, July 14, 
1736. His failier was one of the professors of the college 
of Beauvais, at Paris, and had liis son educated under liiiii> 
who mac^ such proficiency in liis studies as to gain tlic 
three chief prizes of the college in 1751. 'J'his early ce- 
lebrity was noticed by the duke dc Deux- Pont, then at 
Paris, who took iiim with iiiin to the country ; hut Litigate' 
soon itd't this nohlcmaii for the service of the prince dc 
► BeaMku, who enijiloyed him as his aide-de-camp m the 'Viu 


* Arjjenvillc, vol. III.— I'ilkinijlon. 
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ill Portugal, on account of his skill in mathematics. 
During his residence iu that country, Linguet learned the 
language so far as to be able to translate some Portuguese 
•dramas into Frenc h. Keturning to France in 1762, he was 
admitted to tlie bar, where his character was very various ; 
but amongst the reports both of enemies and iriencis, it 
appears that of an hundred and thirty causes, he lost only 
nine, and was allowed to shine l)oth in oratory and compo- 
sition. He liad the art, however, of making enemies by 
the occasional liberties he took with characters ; and at 
one time tw'enty-foiir of liis bretliien at the bar, whether 
from jealousy or a better reason, determined that they 
would take no brief in any cause in which he was con- 
cerned, and tlie parliament of Pans approved this so far 
as to interdict him from pleading. W o are not sutHciently 
actpiainted with the circumstance ■ of the case to be able to 
form an opinion on the jtistice c^f this harsh measure. It 
appears, however, to have tlirown Linguet out of his pro- 
fession, and he then began to em[)loy his pen on his nu- 
merous political writings ; but these, while they added to 
his reputation as a lively writer, added likewise to the 
number of his enemies. The most pointed satire levelled 
at him was the Theory of Paradox,” generally attributed 
to the ahbe Morellet, who collected all the absurd para- 
doxes to be found in LinguePs productions, which it must 
be allowed are sudiciently numerous, and deserve the cas- 
tigation he recei\ed. Linguet endeavoured to reply, but 
the laugh was against him, and all tiie wits of Paris en- 
joyed his mortification. His “Journal,'' likewise, in which 
most of his elTusions appeared, was suppressed by the mi- 
nister of state, Maurepas ; and Linguet, thinking his per- 
sonal liberty was now in danger, came to London ; but the 
English not receiving him as he expected, he went to 
Brussels, and iu consequence of an application to the count 
de Vergennes, was allowed to return to France. He had not 
been here long, before, fresh complaints having been made 
of his conduct, he was, Sept. 27, 1780, sent to the Bastille, 
where he remained twenty iiionihs. Of his imprisonment 
and the causes he published a vory interesting account, 
which was translated into English, and printed here iu 
17 83. He was, after being released, exiled to Rethel, 
but in a short time returned to England. He had been 
exiled on two other occasions, once to Chartres, and the* 
other to Nogentde-Kotrou. At this last place, he seduced 
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a madame But^, the wife of a manufacturer, who accom- 
panied him to England. From England he went again to 
Brussels, and resumed his journal, or Annales politiques,” 
in which he endeavoured to pay his court to the empero? 
Joseph, w'ho was so much pleased with a paper he had 
written on his favourite project of opening the Scheldt, 
that he invited him to Vienna, and made him a present of 
1000 ducats. Linguct, however, soon forfeited the empe- 
ror’s favour, by taking part with Vander Noot and the other 
insurgents of Brabant. Obliged, therefore, to quit the 
Netherlands, he came to Paris in 1791, and appeared at 
the bar of the constituent assembly as advocate for the co- 
lonial assembly of 8t. Domingo and the cause of the hlaclcs. 
In February 1792, be appeared in the lt»gislative assembly 
to denounce Bertrand de Moleville, the minister ot the 
marine; but his manner was so absurd, that notvvitbstand- 
ing the unpopularity of that statesman, the assembly treated 
it with contempt, and Linguet indignantly tore in pieces 
his memorial, which he had been desired to leave on the 
table. During the reign of terror, be withdrew into the 
country, but was discovered and brought before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, and condemned to death June 27, 1791*, 
for having in his works paid court to the despots of Vietma 
and London. At the age of hrty*seven he went with se- 
renity and courage to meet his fate. It is not very easy 
to form an ofdnion of Idnguet’s real character. His 
being interrupted in his profe-ssiem seems to have thrown 
him upon the public, whose prejudice.s be alternately 
opposed and rtattered. His works abound in contradic- 
tions, but upon the whole it may be inferred that he was a 
lover of liberty, and no inconsideruble promoter of lbo>e 
opinions which precipitated the revolution. I'hat he w.is 
not one of the ferocious sect, appears from his escape, and 
bis death. His works are very numerous. The principal 
are, L Voyage au labyrinihe du jardin du roi,” Hague, 
^Paris,) 1755, I2mo. 2. ‘‘ Histoire du siecle d’Alex- 
andre,” Paris, 1762, I2ma. 3. Projet dhin canal ct 
d’un poni sur les cotes de Picardie,” I7(i4, 8vo. 4. 

Lc FanatUme de Philosophes,” 1764, Svo. 5. “ Ne- 
cessity d*une reforme dans I'adrninisiration de la justice 
et des lois civiles de France,” Amst. 1764, 8vo. 6. “ i 
Dime royale,” 1764, reprinted in 1737. 7. “ Histoin 

• des Revolutions de Tempire Remain, ” 1766, 2 vols. I'imu* 
This is one of his paradoxical works, in which tyranny 
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slavery are represented in the most favourable light. 8. 
<*Theorie des Lois,” 1767, 2 vols. 8vo, reprinted in 1774. 

9. Histoire impartiale des Jesuites,” 1768, 8vo. 10. 

Hardion’s Universal History,” vols. 19th and 20th. i u 
‘‘ Theatre Espagnole,” 1770, 4 vols, 12nio. 12. Theorie 
du Libelle,” Amst. (Paris), 1775, 12mo, an answer to the 
abbe Morellet. 13. “ Du plushenreux gouvernment,” &c. 
1774, 2 vols. 12mo. 14. Essai philosophique sur le 

Monachisme,” 1777, Svo. Besides these he wrote several 
pieces on the revolution in Brabant, and a collection of 
law cases.* 

LIN LEY (John), an eminent music professor and or- 
ganist, long resident at Bath, where he had served an ap- 
prenticeship under Chilcut, the org;uiist of that city, was a 
studious man, equally versed in the theory and practice 
of his art. Having a large family of children, in whom he 
found the seeds of genius had been planted by nature, and 
the gift of voice, in order to cultivate this, he pointed 
his studies to singing, and became the best singing-master 
of his time, if we may judge by the specimens of his 
success in his own family. He was not only a masterly 
player on the organ and harpsichord, but a good composer, 
as his elegies and several compositions for Drury-lane 
theatre evinced. His sou 'riiomas, who was placed under 
Nardini at Florence, the celel)rated disciple of Tartiui, 
was a fine performer on the violin, with a talent fur com- 
position, which, if he had lived to develope, would have 
given longevity to his fame. Being at Grimsthorpe, in 
1 Lincolnshire, at the scat of the duke of Aucaster, vvhere* 
he often amused himself iu rowing, fishing, and sailing in a 
boat on a piece of water, in a .squall of wind, or by some ac- 
cident, the boat was overset, and this amiable and promising 
youth was drowned at an early age, to the great aflliction 
of his family and friends, particularly his matchless sister, 
Mrs. Sheridan, whom this calamity rendered miserable for 
a long time; during which, her afiection and grief ap- 
peared in verses of the most sweet and affecting kind on 
the sorrowful event. The beauty, talents, and mental 
endowments of this Sancta Csccilia rediviva,” will be 
remembered to the last hour ot all who beard, or even saw 
and conversed with her. The tone of her voice and ex- 
pressive manner of singing were as enchanting as bet 

t 

^ Diet. Hist*— Btographie MoJeroe. 
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coiiutenance and conversation. In her singing, with a 
naellifluovis-toned voice, a perfect shake and intonation, 
she was possessed of the double power of delighting aii^ 
audience equally in pathetic strains and songs of brilliant 
execution, which is allowed to very few singtM’s. Wlien 
she had heard the Agujari and tfio Danzi, afterwards ma- 
dame le Bnin, she astonished all hearers by performing 
their bravura airs, extending the natural compass of her 
voice a fourth above the Vughest note of the harpsichord, 
before additional keys were in lashion. Mrs. Sheridan 
died at Bristol in 17f»J. 

Mrs. Tickel, her sister, was hut little inferior to her ifi 
beauty and talents ; and Mr. Linley’s other daughters con- 
tinued to excite the admiration of all who knew them, in 
a manner worthy of the family from which they sprang. 

Mr. Linley, the fatiicr of this nest of nightingales, from 
being assistant manager of Dniiy-lane theatre, lived to 
become joint patentee, and for some time sole acting ma- 
nager ; in which capacity he gave saiisfaciion, and escaped 
censure, public and private, l>y his probity and steady 
conduct, more than is often allowed to the governor of such 
a numerous and froward familv. Idiis worthy and in<rein- 
oils man died Novtnnber 179.3.‘ 

LINN.KUS (Cii.VRLF.s), afterwards Yon Linm-/, the most 
eminent of modern naturali>ts, was horn at Uashult, in 
the province of Smalaiul, in Sweden, May l.'Uh, 1707. 
H is father, Nicholas Linmrus, was assistant minister of the 
parisii of Stenbroliiilt, to which the hamlet of Rasimit be- 
longs, and became in process of lime its jiastor or rector; 
having married Cfiristina Broclerson, tlie daughter of his 
predece.ssor. Tlie subject of our memoir was their first-burn 
child. The family of Linnaeus had been peasants, but some 
of them, <Mrly in the seventeenth century, had followed 
literary pursuits. In the beginning of that century regular 
and hereditary surnames were first adopted in Sweden, on 
which occasion literary men often chose one of Latin or 
Greek derivation and structure, retaining the termination 
proper to the learned languages. A remarkable I.inden- 
tree, Tilia Kuroptedy growing near the place of their resi- 
dence, is reported to have gtven origin to the names 
I indelius and 'I’iliand(‘r, in some branches of this faniii} i 
;a;t lue al)Ove-mt*ntH>ned Nicholas, is ^aid to Iiuvo 


1 Kob’;* ryrlopxHia, by Dr. rurK^y. 



taken that of Linnaeus, by which his son became so. exten- 
:>ively known. Of the taste which laid the foiivKlation of 
his happiness, as well as his celebrity, this worthy father 
iv'as the primary cause. Residing in a clclighrful spot, on 
the banks of a fine lake, surrounded by lulls and valleys, 
woods and cultivated ground, his garden and his fields 
Yielded him both amusement and profit, and his infant son 
imbibed, under his auspices, that pure and ardent love of 
nature lor its (jwn sake, with that habitual exercise of the 
mind in observation and activity, which ever after marked 
his character, and which were enhanced by a rectitude of 
j)rinciplc, an elevation of devotional taste, a warmth of 
iecling, and an amiai)leness of manners, rarely united in 
those who so triinsccndanily excel in any branch of phi- 
losophy or science, because the cultivation of the heart 
does by no means so constantly as it ought keep pace with 
that of the understanding. Tlie ruaieriial uncle ot Nicholas 
idiinieus, Sueno Tiliander, who had educated him with 
his own rdiildren, was aL>o fond of pkuits and ot gardening, 
so that these tastes were in some measure liereditary. From 
his tutor iic learned to avoi«.l the error of the desultory 
speculators of nature ; and his memoiy, like his powers of 
jierception, was iialurally good, and his sight was always 
lOinarkably acute, lie does not appear, liowevcr, to have 
been very liappy under tliis tutor, and at seven years of 
rige grammar had hut an unecjual contest with botany, in 
tile mind of tlie young student. Nhu- was he much more 
fortunate when removed, in 17 17, to the grammar-school 
of Wexio, the master of which, as his disgusted pupil 
relates, preferred stripes and pninshmeius to admo- 
nitions and encouragements.” In 17.^2 he was admitted 
to a higher form in the school, and his drier studies 
were now allowed to be intermixed and sweetened with 
the recreations of botany. In 1724, being seventeen 
years of age, he was removed to the superior seminary or 
Gymnasium^ and his destination was fixed for the church; 
but, having no taste for Greek or Hebrew, eiuics, meta- 
physics, or theology, lie devoted himself with success to 
mathematics, natural philosophy, and a scientific jiursuit 
of his darling botany. The “ Chloris Gotbica” of Biome- 
lius, and Hortus Upsaliensis” of Rudbeck, which made 
a part ol bis little library, were calculated rather to fire 
than to satisty his curiosity ; while his Fahuberg and Til- 
iiuids might make Inm sensible how nuu h still remained to 



be done. His own copies of these books, used with the ut- 
most care and neatness, are now in sir James Smith’s library. 
Linnmus’s literary reputation, therefore, made so little pro- 
gress, that his tutors having pronounced him a dunce, he> 
would probably have been put to some handicraft trade, 
bad not Dr. Rothmann, the lecturer on natural philosophy, 
taken him into his own house, with a view to the study of 
physic, and given him a private course of instruction in 
physiology, lie first suggested to Linnaeus the true prin- 
ciples upon which botany ought to be studied, founded on 
the parts of fructification, and put the system of "rourne'- 
fort into ins hands, in the knowledge of whicii he made a 
rapid progress. 

In 1727 Linnaeus was rpatriculatccl at the university of 
Lund, and devoted himself to the study of medicine. He 
lodged at the house of a physician, Dr. Stoberus, and 
having access to a library and museum of natural historv, 
was indefatigable in his application, and Stohanis l»eing infiim 
in health and spirits, Linnaeus was allowed occasionally to 
relieve him from the labours of his profession, and soon Ix'- 
came a great favourite. In the ensuing summer he passed 
the vacation under his paternal roof, and meeting there 
with his former patron Rothmann, by his advice he qimtctl 
Lund for Upsal, as a superior school of meuicint; and bo- 
tany. But in this situation, owing to his father's (lovertv, 
he was reduced to great necessity, and although he canie 
well recommended, could only obtain a royal scholarship, 
which was so insufficient for his nuiinienance, that he olteii 
wanted the necessaries of life, lie nevertheless studied 
with great perseverance, and at last, in I72fq obtained a 
liberal patron in Dr. Olaus Celsius, professor of divinity, 
who met him by chance in that academic garden, the fame 
of which he was destined to immortalize. Dr. Cei>nx> 
discovering his merit, took him under his protection, and 
soon recommended him to pupils, by which measure bi^ 
finances were improved. 

While under the roof of Dr. Celsius, he met with a re- 
view of Vaillant’s treatise on the sexes of plants, which 
first led him to consider the importance and various fonn i- 
tion of the stamens and pistils, and thence to form a ntxv 
scheme of arrangement founded on those essential organs. 
He drew up an essay in opposition to the librarian ol the 
liniversily, who had published a work “ De nuptiis plan- 
larum and this performance being approved both by 
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Celsius and Rudbeck, led the way to his being appointed 
in 1730 to lecture in the botanic garden, as-an assistant 
to Rudbeck. He was also taken into Rudbeck^s house as 
tutor to his younger children, and his leisure time was em- 
ployed on some of those botanical works which he after- 
wards published in Holland during his stay there. 

The frequent conversations of Rudbeck, concerning the 
natural history of Lapland, and the curiosities he had seen 
there, excited an irresistible desire in Liniiisus to visit the 
same country. To this he was perhaps the more imme- 
diately prompted by some little circumstances which made 
his residence at Upsal uncomfortable. These were, the 
jealousy of Dr. Rosen, who was ambitious of succeeding 
Rudbeck whenever his professorships should become va- 
cant, and who by his success as the only practising phy- 
sician at Upsal, was likely to prove a foruudable rival; as 
well as some domestic chagrin, which he thus relates : 

'1 lie faithless wife of the librarian Norrelius lived at this 
time in Ruclheck’s house, and by her l.inujcus was made 
so odious to Ids patroness, that he could no longer stay 
there.” In the end of 1731, he retired to his native place, 
and soon received, from the academy of sciences at Upsal, 
an appointment to travel through Lapland, under the 
royal authority, and at the expence of the academy. He 
accordingly set out from Upsal, May 12tli, on this expe- 
dition ; and after visiting the Lapland Alps on foot, and 
descending to the coast of Norway, of which he has given 
a most picturesque and striking description, returned by 
Tornea, and the east side of the Bothnian gulph, to Abo, 
and so to Upsal, which he reached on the lOth of October, 
having performed a journey of near 4000 English miles. 
The particulars of his interesting expedition have lately 
been given to the public, iii an English translation of the 
original journey written on the spot, illustrated with 
wooden cuts from his own sketches, making two octavo 
volumes. 

Having learned the art of assaying metals during ten days’ 
residence at the mines of Biorknas, near Calix, in the course 
of his tour, he next year gave a private course of lectures 
on that subject, which had never been taught at Upsal be- 
fore. The jealousy of Rosen, however, still pursued him ; 
and this rival descended so low a.s to procure, partly by in* 
treaties, partly by threats, the loan of his manuscript lec- 
tures on botany, which Linnccos detected him in surrepti- 
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tiously copj'itifr. Rosen bad taken hv the hair] a voiin^^ 
man named \Valleriiis, who afterwards became a liistin- 
guished mineralogist, and for whom he now procured, in 
opposition' to Liniueiis, the new place of or assist- 

ant, in the medical faculty at Lund. But ihc basest action 
of Rosen, and which proved envy lobe the sole source of ids 
conduct, was, h(' ohlaincfl, throiigli the archbishop’s means, 
an order from the ciiancellor to prevent all private medical 
lectures in the university. Linmens, deprived of his only 
means of subsisreHce, is said to have been so exasperated 
as to iiave drawn his sword upon Rosen, an alVront vvitli 
which the latter chose to put up ; and Linnnnis, after hav- 
ing for some time imlnlgetl feelings of passionate n'sent- 
iiient, t'tuirelv subdued tlK,‘s{*; and Bosen, tou arils the close 
c)f his liti', was glad of the medical aul ut tlu* luan he had 
in vain eiuh'avonred to crush. 

Disappointed in jiis views of inedii .tl a<l\.05 etnenr, I.n,- 
na ns turned his tlunigliis more immedKiiei v to the suhici i 
of mineralogv. In tlu* end of 1793, he had visui.d :-oine 
of tiie fjrini .'pal mines ot Sweden, and had. heen intrcalm cd 
to baron Henierholm, governor of the provnu e of Daiarnr, 
or DaUcariia, resivlent at lahlun, at whose persuasion ar.-i 
expcMice lie tva\eih‘d tlna.ugh tiic easu ru pait of 
carlia, accoinpanied by st'ven oi' his ablest jnjpils, a ionin.d 
ol wliu li tonr OMsts in his lihrary. At fahiun he gave a 
course of lectures on the an ot assaying, uldch was uume- 
ronsiy attended ; and here he first became ai'qnaimeti wiih 
Browallius, then chaplain to the governor, afterAvards bisiiop 
ol Abo, who advised liim to take his doctor’s degree, in 
order to pursue liie practice of physic, and iurihcr recom- 
mended limi Ut aim at some advantageous matrimonial con- 
nection. In pursuit of the first part of this advice, l.m- 
ii.cu>, havim^r .scraped together about lb/, sterling, i.^ v 
entered mi hi.s tra\td>, v\itii a view of obtaining liis degree 
at the cheapest university he could liini, and ol seeing a> 
innch of the h'arned world as his eiianccs and means might 
enable him to do. Jn th(! beginning ol iT.'io he set out, 
and after a short stay at Hamburgh and Amsterdam, In^ 
proceeded to Harderwyck, where, having offered liimselt 
a candidate, and umiergone the requisite examination:^, 
ne obtained ins degree Jmie On this occasion lu^ pub- 
lidicd and defended a thesis, einuled “ Hypothesis iK)\a 
di* hebnuui Iniermitteiiliuin C.’ausa,” :n tlie dodicalion ot 
which, lo Ilia Ma ccnuic:> ct Pairoiics/V it is remarkable 
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fjmt, anionc^ the name® of Rndbeck, llothmann, Stoba::n??, 
MoriiMis, &c. we fmd tliat of Rosen. The hypothesis here, 
advanced, most correctly so denominated, is truly Bocr- 
haavian. Intermitting fevers are supposed to be ov/io;r to 
line particles ot clay, taken in with the food, and l<jfi<;cd 
in the terminations of the arterial system, where they cause 
the sym[)toms of the disorder in (pieslion. 

In Holland LiiuiirAis became acquainted with Dr. John 
Frederick Oronovins, who assisted him in publishing the 
first edition of the celebrated Systema Naturie,” consist- 
ing of eight large sheets, in the form of tables ; which 
edition is now a great bibliolhecal curiosity. He also pro- 
cured access to the illustrious Boerhaave, who encouraged 
linn remain in flolland ; but tliis advici* (and 1 scarcedy 
luivc been followed, iiad he not nu t with a parmu in liur- 
rnn n, of Amst(n'dam, who was then jireparing his “ Tiie- 
saiii iis /eylamcus,” and who ri‘C('i\ <'d Linuit us int*) Ins 
lionse as liis guest for some tnoutlis, duiiug wliich period 
he jn inted his “ Fundamenta Botanic a,’’ a small wliich 
contains the very essein'e of botanv. and has never been 
superseded or refuie<l. Alter lic^ had lu*en a hnv months 
luuior Burmann’s roof, he was introduced hy Ihovnhaave to 
Air. George ClilTord, an opulent h inkcr, w no iiada capital 
garden at Hartecamp, and invited Liinuvus lo su[jcriniend 
it. 'This situation, which he acca pied, appears to nave 
been in all resj)ects agreeable and prolnahU* lo iii> studies, 
and here he wrote and printed his “Flora I ap[iO(iica.’* in 
1736, after having written ins “ Mnsa ('Inforiiana,” Lin - 
iKi'iis was scmU b}’ Mr. Clifford to JAigland, and was intro- 
duced to the lovers and teachers of natural seieuco at Ox- 
ford and London, Shaw, Mariyn, Miller, and Collinson, 
&c. fhey admired his genius, and valued his friendship, 
and supplied liini with books and plants, both for his owu 
herbarium, and the garden of his patron at Hartecamp. 

On his return to Holland, he continued the imprt^ssi’m 
of his “ Genera Plaiitaruin,” which appeared in 1737 In 
Oct. 1736, he was made a memberuf the imperi.d ac.; 1- ; v 
Naturae Cunosornnt, by the title, according to ttie cie’ :'i 
of that body, of “ Dioscoridos Seenndus.'’ lie priu i 
also in 1737, the “Viridariiim ( ’lilfurtianuui,” an '^no caia 
logins of ins friend's garden, disposal ata ording to his ow.: 
sexual system, ot which he published, l.iier in the same 
k.ey(ien, an exemplification under the title*of 
i lethodns Sexualis/’ in which all the known genera of 
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plants are so arranged by name only. This year also he 
produced his magnificent ‘‘ Hortiis ClifTortianus,” folio. 
This splendid volume, which was printed by Mr. Clifford 
only for private distribution, was begun and finished in 
nine months. In the same year Linnccus wrote and pub- 
lished his “ Critica Botanica,” a sequel to part of the 

Fundainenta but these labours, and perhaps the air of 
Holland not agreeing with his health, he left the hospitable 
rouf of Mr. Clifford, and for a while assisted professor 
Adrian Van Hoyen at Leyden in the garden there, and 
about the same time printed the “ Classes Plantarum,” a 
view of all the botanical systems ever known. Here also 
he published his friend Artedfs “ Ichthyologia.” (See 
Ahtf.di). 

Linuxus remained at Leyden till the spring of 1738, 
when he had an interesting interview v\ith the great Boer- 
haave, then on liis death-lied. LinnaMl^’s departure, how- 
ever, from Levden, was [ireventtnl by a very formitlable 
intermittent fever. d iic skill of V an Swii U n, and the 
renewed attentions of tlie amiable C'ldlhrd, who received 
him again nnvler his roof with the most liberal and indul- 
gent kindness, after some weeks restored him so far, that 
he was able, though still weak, to st't out on his journey, 
carrying with him an introductory hgter from Van Royen 
to Anthony de Jussien, the physician, who made fiim ac- 
quainted wiin his brother, the famous Bernard de Jussieu. 
He inspected liie botanic garden, the herbariums of Tourne- 
fort, Vaii ant, the Jussieus, 6lc. ; visited the neighbour- 
h(X>d of f ont iinldeau, formed an acquaintance with Reau- 
mur and otlier <!isnngnisiied naturalists, and was admitted 
a correspo.idmg niemher of the academy of sciences. 

How he coiivirrseil with Reaumur and others, who knew 
no larigua.;e but their ovvn, and how he contracted so close 
a friendsl*i[) with Mr. Collinson at London, it is not easy to 
conceive He confesses a peculiar inaptitude, and cer- 
taiidy a blanicaiiie indifference, for the learning of lan- 
guages, deilariMj^ in his diary that in all his travels he 
learnt “ neitlier Knglish, French, German, Lajdandish, nor 
even Dutch, though he stayed in Holland three whole y^ears. 
Neveribeless, he found his way every where, well and hap^ 
piiy.’* By the journal of his Lapland tour, and other ma- 
nuscripts, it app(?ars that Latin was sufficiently familiar to 
hifn ; and as some fastidious critics have censured the style 
of the Ainauitates Academicaj,” it is fair to remark that 
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the essays w!)ich compose those volumes are chiefly written 
by the pupils whose inaugural dissertations they were, and 
are therefore improperly quoted as the works of our autlior. 

After leaving Paris, Linnaeus took his passage at Houen 
for Swx'den, and landed at HeLsinghorg, from whence he 
proceeded to Fahlun, visiting his father for a few days in 
his way. His reception from the lady of bis choice, the 
daughter of Dr. Moraeus, a physician of the pl’.ce, was 
favourable, and they were formally betrothed to each other, 
but It was necessary that some prospect of an advantageous 
establishment should be discovered. The scientific merits 
ot Limneus were not overlooked, as he was unanimously 
chosen a member ot the Upsal acaden\y, the only one then 
in Sweden ; yet the homage he had so lately received 
abroad, seems to have made him a little unreasonable on 
this head, and he declares that he would certainly have 
quitted his native couniry, had he not been iti love." To 
tins all-powerful dt ity, therefore, and not to his merits, or 
to the wisdom of his countrymen in discerning them, was 
Sweden, in the first instance, indebted for tlie possession 
of her Linna us. After passing tlie winter of 17 is m Stock- 
holm, he liegan to make his way in medical practice, so 
that by the following March he had considerable employ’^- 
ment. At this time a plan was fornu*d for establishing a 
literary society at Stockholm, which afterwards rose to 
great t'lninence. "iViewald, Hopken, and Alstroem (whose 
family was ennobled by the name of Alsiroemcr), were, with 
Linnteus, the first members: and the infant society, being 
incorporated by royal authority, was augmented with all 
the most learned men of the country, 

A most datlering mark of public approbation was, soon 
after, conferred on Linmcus, without any solicitation. 
Count Tessin, marshal of the Diet, which was then sitting, 
gave him an annual pension of 200 ducats from the board 
of mines, on condition of his giving public lectures on 
botany and mineralogy at Stockholm. 'I'he same nobleman 
also obtained for him the appointment of physician to the 
navy, and received him into his house. His practice now 
increased greatly among the nobility, and he found himself 
in so prosperous .a condition that he would no longer delay 
his marriage, which took place at Fahlun, June 26, 173?^. 
Alter a motith he returned to Stockholm. He was, by lot, 
the f\rst president of the new academy ; and as that offfee 
was to be but of three months^ duration, after the French 
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plan, he resigned it in September, and on that occasion 
delivered an oration in Swedish, on the wondertul economy 
of insects, which was printed in the Transactions ; and a 
Latin version of it may In' foniui in tlie “ Amocnitates Ai ade- 
mica',” V. 2. His exain])ic was followed hy ail the succeed- 
ing presidents. 

The death of proft ssor Hiulbeck in 1740, gave Linnaus 
a hope-.)f succeeding to the htJtanical chair at Upsal, one 
of the greatest objects of his ambition. The prior claims of 
his loi nirr rival, Hosen, on account of his standing in the 
university, could not, however, he sot aside. W alleriiis also 
ro>o up in opposition to the claims of Linnirns. Jt hap- 
l^ciied, itowever, that Kol)erg resigned the prolessorship ol 
physic about tins lime, and by the exertions ol count 'i es- 
sin, a coniprouiise took jilace. Kosen obtained the pro- 
fessorship of botany, and I diunrus that ut medicine, and 
these two afterwards dividcil their oilicial duties betwecii 
t]]em, so as best to suit tlu* talents ol each. 

In 1741 Linnaiis received an oriUn* to travel tbrongii 
A^land, (iothiand, for the purpose of invesliguiing the 
natural historv anti produce of those countries. ()j) this 
Ik* spent four months, accompanied by six t)t bis pupils, 
and published an account of it at Stockholm in 174.5. Be- 
fore lie began bis lectures at Upsal, to which |)lace lie re- 
moved in the autumn, he ilelivered a Latin oration “ On 
the benefit of traxtdling in one’s own conntrv, ’ which. 
translated l>y Mr. .Stiliinglleet in his miscellaneous traetiit. 
In 17 12 he undertook tin* relorm of liie I psal g^irdeii, 
wJiicb in tiie ibilowing year was pul in a state to ri'iieive 
those many exotics which his extensive foreign correspimd- 
ence procured. In 17 he published hi» “ Mora Suecica, 
attd in 174o his “ fauna Suecica the second editions ol 
whicii valuable works were enriched with many additions. 
His reputation was now followed hy corresponding ho- 
nours. He was chosen a in«!mbei ol the academy at Mont- 
pellier, and secrelarv to the Upsal academy j a medal ol 
him was struck in 17 4b, and soon alter he received tlie 
rank and title of Archiater from the king, and was the only 
Swede chosen into the new-modelled academy ot Berlin. 
He also acquired about this time, what he perhaps valued as 
highly as these honours, the herbarium made by. Hermann 
in Ceylon, now in tlie pos-session of sir Joseph^ Banks, 
Fiioin this originated I.inmeiiH’s ‘‘ Flora Zeylan^sa*” Stock- 
holt^^ 17 47. In 174J appeared his “ MateCNl Medica, 
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writtet. ill the same systematic and didactic style as the 
rest of his works. Of this numerous editions have been 
published on the continent, but none with any additions 
or corrections from the author himself, though he left be- 
hind him copious manuscript notes on the subject. In the 
same year he had a violent attack of the gout, which en- 
dangered his life; and such was his anxiety to promote 
science, that he dictated from his hed-side, the manuscript 
of his “ Philosophia Botanica,’" which afterwards received 
his own corrections, and was publishetl in 1751. 

About this period the cjuecn of Sweden, Louisa Ulrica, 
having a taste for natural history, which lier royal consort, 
kino Adolphus Frederick, also patronized, shewed much 
favour to l.inntcus. He was employed in arranging her 
collection of insects and shells, in the country palace of 
Drotningholm, or Ulricksdahl, and was Irequently honoured 
with the company and conversation of their majesties, 
during his attendance there. The (pieeii interested her- 
self in the education of liis son, and promised to send him 
to travel through Karope at her own expencc. »She also 
listened very graciously to any recommendation or petition 
of Linineus, in the service of science. Limurus devoted 
some i)f Ills leisure time in winter, to the arragement of his 
friend count Tessin’s collection of fossils, at Stockholm, of 
which an account in Latin and Swcuiish, making a small 
folio, with plates, came out in 175 >. 'fhe result of his 
labours at Drotningholm was not given to the public till 
when his “ Museum Kegiu.c" appeared, in 8vo, be- 
ing a sort of Prodromus an intended more splendid work, 
that was never executed. His most magnificent publica- 
tion appeared in 1754, being a large folio, entitled Mu- 
seum llegis Ailolphi Frederici,’’ comprehending descrip- 
tions of the rarer quadrupeds, birils, serpents, fishes, 
of the king’s museum, in Latin and Swedish, with plaits, 
and an excellent preface, whicii was translated by Dr. (now 
sir James) Smith, and first printed in 1786 ; appearing 
again, in a volume of “ Tracts relating to Natural History," 
in I7‘j8.^ In the mean time, Linnyeus was preparing a 
lasting monument of his own talents and application, the 
“ Species Plantarum,” of which the first edition was 
printed in 1753, the second in 1762, each in two volumes 
^yo. The work is too well know^n to need any description, 
and must ever be memorable for tlic adaptation of spccitic, 
or as they were at first called, trivial, names. con? 
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trivance, which Linnccus first used in his ** Pan Siiecicus,*^ 
a dissertation printed in 1749, extended to minerals in bis 
Museum Tessinianum,” and subsequently to all the de- 
partments of zoology, has perhaps rendered his works more 
popular than any one of their merits besides. His specific 
differences were intended to be used as names ; but their 
unavoidable length rendering this impracticable, and the 
application of numeral figures to each species, in Haller\s 
manner, being still more burtbensome to the memory, all 
natural science would have been ruined for want of a com- 
mon language, were it not for this simple and happy in- 
vention. By this means we speak of every natural pro- 
duction in two words, its generic and its specific name. No 
ambiguous comparisons or references are wanted, no pre- 
supposition of any thing already known. The philosophi- 
cal tribe of naturalists, Ifor so they are called by themselves 
and their admirers, do not therefore depreciate Linnaeus, 
when they call him a nomenclator. Whatever may have 
been thought of the Linneean trivial names at their first 
appearance, they are now in universal use, and their prin- 
ciple has been, with the greatest advantage, extended to 
chemistry, of which the celebrated Bergman, the friend 
of Linnscus, originally set the example. 

These Herculean literary labours, combined with the 
practice of physic, were more than tlu' bodily constitution 
of Linneeus could support. He was attacked with the »tone, 
and had also, from time to time, returns of gout, but he 
considered the wood strawberry as a specific for both dis- 
orders, and they never greatly interfered with his coiufort 
or his duties. On the 'JTth of April, 1736, he received, 
from the hand of his sovereign, the order of the Polar Star, 
an honour which had never before been conferred for lite- 
rary merit. A still more remarkable compliment wa.s paid 
him not long after by the king of Spain, who invited him 
to settle at Mailrid, with the offer of nobility, the free ex- 
ercise of his religion, and a splendid botanical appoint- 
ment. 7’his proposal, however, he declined, from an at- 
tachment to his own country, and in Novetnber 1756, he 
was raised to the rank of Swedish nobility, and took the 
nameofVon Linne. 

The Systema Natnrte’’ had already gone through nine 
editions in different countries. Its autlior had, for several 
years, a more ample edition of the animal department in 
on the plan of his ** Kpeciea Plantarumr ^ 
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atid this constituted the first Tolume of the tenth edition, 
published in 1758. The second volume^ which canie dtst 
the following year, was an epitome of the vegetable kih^- 
•dom. This same work appeared still more enlarged^ in a 
twelfth edition, in 1766 : to this the mineral kingdom was 
added in a third volume on the same plan with the first. 
We can readily pardon the self-complacency of its author, 
when, in his diary written for the use of bis friend Me- 
fiander, he calls the Systema Naturae” ** a work to which 
natural history never had a fellow.” We may venture to 
predict, says his learned biographer, that as this tvas the 
first performance of the kind, it will certainly be the last; 
the science of natural history is now become so vast, that 
no man can ever take the lead again as an universal natu- 
ralist. 

l^he emoluments of Linnseus by his various publications 
were not great, as he is reported to have sold the copyright 
of most of them for a ducat (about nine and sixpence^ a 
printed sheet. His different appointments, however, for 
he sooti laid aside- the general practice of physic, had 
raised him to a considerable degree of opulence. In 1758 
he purchased the estates of Ilammarley and Sofja, for 
above 12330/. sterling, and having chosen the former for 
iiis country residence, he received tlie visits of distin- 
guished foreigners, and admitted his favourite pupils, to 
several of whom he gave private courses of lectures, and 
completely laid aside the state of the nobleman and pro- 
fessor while he discoursed with them on bis favourite topics. 
In 17(10 he wrote a prize dissertation on the sexes ot 
plants,” which was published in English in 1786 by Dr. 
(now sir James) Smith, the possessor of his libtary. Lin- 
naeus’s patent of nobility did not receive his majesty*s sign 
manual till 1761, though it was antedated 1757. It was 
conltrmed by the Diet in 1762, and he then took a coat of 
arms expressive of the sciences which he cultivated. He 
became also about the same time one of the eight foreign 
Tnernbers of the French academy of sciences, an honour 
uever before conferred on a Swede. 

In 1763, he was permuted to avail himself of the assist- 
ance of his son, now twenty-one years of age, in the bo- 
tanical professorship, and the young man was thus trained 
np for his future successor. In 1764, the sixth edition, by 
far the most complete, of the “ Oenera Plantaruin, was* 
published, and he never prepared another. It was intended 
VoL. XX. X 
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as a companion to the Species Plantarum,’' but was 
greatly superseded by the more concise and commodious 
short characters of genera, given in the vegetable part of 
the Systems Naturae, ” published with the title of “ Sys-* 
tema Vegetabilium,” edition I3th, in 1774, and reprinted 
with additions in 1784. 

Although, as a physician, Linnseus appears to advan* 
tage in his Clavis Medicinae” and his ‘‘ Genera Mor- 
borum,” his abilities are more striking in his classification 
of natural objects. He excelled in a happy perception of 
such technical characters as brought together things most 
naturally allied. His lectures on the natural order of plants 
were published long after his death in 1793, at Hamburgh, 
and evince his deep consideration of a snl)jcct then in tlie 
infancy of cultivation. In the zoological department, his 
classification of birds and insects is the most original as 
well as the best of the whole. 'I hc arrangement of lislies 
was an original idea ol Linmens; anti in the arrangement ot 
sliells, he lias succeeded at least as well as any of his feU 
low- labourers : though we are, says his biographer, by no 
means inclined to justify some of his terms, which arc bor- 
rowed from an anatomical analogy, not only false in itself, 
but totally exceptionable. This It.ads us to consider a 
charge, often brought against this great man, of pruriency 
of phraseology in many parts of his works. The most at- 
tentive conieniplaiion of his writings has satisfied us that 
in such instances he meant purely to be anatomical and 
physiological ; and if his fondness for philosophical analo- 
gies sometijnes led him astray, it was iK>t in pursuit of any 
thing to contaminate liis own mind, much less that of olhers. 
That the mind of Linnivus was simple and ciiaste, as his 
morals were confessedly pure, is evinced by his Laplaiul 
'Four, written only for liis own iise| but wliicli is now, as 
we liave already mentioned, before llic public-, d’his i> 
sucii a picture of Ids heart as will ever render any jnsiii*- 
cation of ins moral cliaracier, and any idaborate disjday oi 
Id's religious principles or fc'elings, alike superfluous. 
apparent vanity, as disfilaycd in ids diary, published i'l 
X)r. Maton’s valuable edition of I)r. Pulteney’s View u* 
his Writings,’* is perhaps far less Justifiable. All v^t 
say for him is, that this paper was lirawn up for the use ol 
his intimate friend Menander, as materials from width 
plife was to be written. If it be unbecoming, and indet-'^ 
hij^hly ritiicuious in many instances, for a man to speak ii' 
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he does of himself, the justice and accuracy of his asser- 
tions, had they come from any other person, could in no 
case be disputed. 

As the habits of Linnxus were temperate and regular, 
he retained his health and vigour in tolerable perfection, 
notwithstanding the immense labours of his mind, till be- 
yond his sixtieth year, when his memory began in some 
degree to fail him. In 1774, at the age of sixty-seven, 
an attack of apoplexy greatly impaired his constitution. 
Two years afterwards a second attack rendered him para- 
lytic on the right side, and materially affected his faculties. 
The immediate cause of his death, which happened Ja- 
nuary 10th, 1778, in the seventy- first year of his age, was 
an ukeration of the bladder. His remains were deposited 
in a vault near the west end of the cathedral of Upsal, wljere 
a monument of Swedish porphyry was erected by his pupils. 
His obsequies were performed, in the most respectful man- 
ner, by the whole university, the pall being supported by 
sixteen doctors of physic, all of whom liad been his pupils. 
A general mourning took place on the occasion at Upsat. 
His sovereign, Gustavus III. commanded a medal to be 
struck, expressive of the public loss, and honoured the 
;; academy of sciences at Stockholm with his presence, when 
^ the eulogy of this celebrated man was pronounced there by 
his intimate friend Biick. A still higher compliment was 
I paid to his memory by the king in a speech from the 
I throne, wherein his majesty publicly celebrated the talents 
f ot his deceased subject, and lamented the loss wliich his 
I country had so recently sustained. Various testimonies of 
J respect were given to the merits of Linnaeus in the dilferent 
I parts of Europe, evcfi where rival systems or interests had 
t heretofore triumphed at his expence. The celebrated 
j Londorcet delivered an oration in liis praise to the Pa- 
I risian academy of sciences, which is printed in its memoirs. 
We cannot wonder that his memory was cherished in Eng- 
land, where he liad long had numerous correspondents, 
and where two of his most distinguished pujiils, Solandcr 
and Dryandcr, have, in their own talents and eliaracler, 
conferred singular honour upon their preceptor. 'I'en years 
^her his decease a new society of naturalists, distinguished 
his name, was founded in London, and has since been 
incorporated by royal charter, whose publications, in len 
I volumes of Transactions, sufficiently evince that its 

I ^nembers are not idle venerators of the iu:ne they bear. 
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Thi« name> in imitation of them, has been adopted by 
several similar institutions in other parts of the world. 

The appr'llation of Linnaean Society was, with the more* 
propriety, chosen by this British institution, on account of 
the museum of Linnecus having fallen into the hands of sir 
James Smith, its original projector, and hitherto only pre- 
sident. This treasure, comprehending the library, her- 
barium, insects, shells, and all other natural curiosities, 
with all the manuscripts and whole correspondence of the 
illustrious Swede, were obtained by private purchase from 
his widow, after the death of his son in 1783. The autho- 
rity which such an acquisition gave to the labours of the 
infant society, as well as to all botanical and zoological 
publications, the authors of which have ever been allowed 
freely to consult it, will readily he perceived. Nothing 
perhaps could have more contributed to raise np, or to 
improve, a taste for natural science, in any country. 

fdnnanjs had by his wife Sarah Klizabetl), who survived 
to extreme old age, two sons and four daughters. His 
eldest son Charles succeeded him in the botanical profes- 
sorship. The younger, John, died March 7, 1757, in the' 
third year of liis age. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth 
Christina, is recorded as having discovered a luminous 
property in the flowers of the nasturtium, irop;eoliim ma- 
jus, which are sometimes seen to flash like sparks of Are in 
the evening of a warm summer’s day. Of the other daugh- 
ters we know nothing materially worthy of record. * 

LINN;FX-S, or VON I.INNE' (Charli:s), the oldest, 
and only surviving son of the preceding, was born January 
20, 1741, at the house of his maternal grandfather, at 
Kahlun. His father w as anxiously desirous of his excelling 
in natural history, more particularly botany; and com- 
mitted him, when almut the age of nine or ten, to the 
more particular care of some of his own most favourite 
pupils. By them he was taught the names of the plants in 
the Upsal garden, and such of the principles of natural 
science as were suited to his period of life, as well as to 
converse habitually in Latin. He appears to have given 
satisfaction to his father, who procured for him, at the 
age of eighteen, the appointment of Demonstrator in the 
botanic garden, an oflice then first contrived on purpose 
for hion. Having learned to draw from nature, he becaio^^ 

* Liff*, by ilt« Prciitdfot of th« Liniuean m»< if ty, in Keen’s 
• the of any other 
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an author at the age of twenty-one, publishing in 1762 his 
first Decas Plaiitarum fiariorum Horti UpsaSiensis,** tke 
plates of which, in oatlint* only, were drawn by his own 
hand, and a»e sufficiently faithiul and useful, if not orna- 
mental, whii.; the descriptions are full and scientific. In 
J763 another Decas,” or collection of ten species, came 
out on the same plan, but, for whatever reason, he printed 
no more numbers ''nder this title. In 1767, however, he 
published tit Leips’c ten more plates and descriptions, like 
the above, entitled “ Plantarum Kariorum Horti Upsa- 
liensis Fasciculus Primus,” hut no second fasciculus ap- 
peared. In 17G3 he was nominated adjunct professor of 
botany, with a promise, hitherto unexampled, that after 
his father’s death he should succeed to all his academical 
functions. In 1765 lie took his degree of doctor of physic, 
and began to give lectures. 

His progress would probably have been happy, if not 
brilliant, but for the conduct of his unnatural mother, who, 
not content with dishonouring her husband’s bed, and 
making his lioine as uncomfortable as she could, by the 
meanest parsimony and disgusting petty tyranny, conceived 
a hatred for her only son, wiiich she displayed by every 
aflV»)nt and persecution that her situation gave her the 
moans of mfliccing on his susceptible and naturally amiable 
miml. According to Fabricius, she forced her husband, 
who by such a concession surely partook largely of her 
guilt and meanness, to procure the nomination of his pupil 
Solaiider to be his future successor, in preference to his 
own son ; and it was a part of her plan that he should marry 
her eldest daughter, Solander, however, disdained both 
the usurpation and the bait, refusing to leave England i 
and the misguided father recovered his senses and autho- 
rity, causing his son, as we have said above, to receive this 
truly honourable distinction. The mind and spirit of the 
young man nevertheless still drooped ; and even when he had 
attained his thirtieth year, he would gladly have escaped 
from bis miseries and his hopes together. The authority 
of the king was obliged to be exerted, at his father's soli- 
citation, to prevent his going into the army. This mea- 
sure of the parent was happily followed up by kindness 
and encouragement in his botanical pursuits, to which 
treatment the son was ever sensible, and he revived from 
his despondency before his father's death, which bappent!d 
when he was thirty-seven ye^irs of age. 
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Though obliged by his mother to purchase, at her owit 
price, the library, manuscripts, herbarium, &c. which he 
ought by every title to have inherited, he rose above every 
impediment, and betook himself to the useful application 
of the means now in his hands, for his own reputation and 
advancement. His father had already prepared great part 
of a third botanical appendix, or “ Mantissa from the 
communications of Mutis, Koenig, Sparmann, Forster, Pal- 
las, and others. Hence originated the “ Supplementum 
Plantarum," printed at Brunswick, under the care of Khr- 
hart inlTSl. The ingenious editor inserted his own new 
characters of some genera of mosses; which Hedwig has 
since confirmed, except that some of the names have been 
justly rejected. This sheet was, in an evil hour, sup- 
pressed by the mandate of Linnaius from London, where, 
at that period, the subject of generic characters of mosses 
was neither studied nor understood, whatever * superior 
knowledge was displayi'd concerning their spoides. 7’he 
plants of the Suppiementusn” are admitted into the 
fourteenth edition of the “ Systema Vegetabilinm’’ hy 
Murray, and figures of some of the most curious have been 
puiilislied i)y sir Smith, in bis “ Plantarum leones e\ 
Herhano Liniuiano.” Three Ix^tanical dissertations al.so 
appe •ared under the presidency of the younger Limnxus, 
on grasses, on lavandula, and the celebrated Meihodiis 
muscorum, whicli last was the work, and the inaugural 
thesis, of tlje present professor Swartz of Stockholm. 
'I’liese form a sequel to the {HG similar essays, which most 
of them compose the seven volumes of the Anuenitates 
Acatlemica: , the rest being published by Schreber in three 
additional ones. 


I’he subject of our memoir had always felt a strong 
desire to \isit the chief countries of U ai ned and civilized 
Eurejpe. F or this purpose he was cdiligetl to pawn bis ju- 
venile herhnriuiii, made from the I'psal garden, to his 
Iricnd .\istr)emer, for the loan about fifty or sixty 
pounds. He arrived at I.ondon in May ]7<Si, and "as 
received with enthusiasm by the surviving friends and cor- 
respondents of his father, and was in a manner donicsti- 
cated under the roof of sir Joseph Banks, whose friend- 
ship, kindness, and liberality (rould not be ex'ceetlcd ; 
ncMtber couhl ♦bey have been by any one more grateluHv 
received. Here the anient Swedish visitor had every 
‘distance for the preparatiou of several works on winch he 
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was intent, as a system of the mammalia, a botanical 
treatise on the lily and and palm tribes, ai'd new editions 
of several of his father’s standard books. None of these, 

* however, have yet been printed. An attack of the jaun- 
dice rendered half his stay in England uncomfortable as 
well as useless to him. He proceeded to Paris in the latter 
end of August 1781 , accompanied by the amiable and 
celebrated Broussonet, with whom he became acquainted 
at London. His reception in France was not less flattering 
than what he had experienced in England. The next 
place in which he made any stay was Hamburgh, where 
several of his own friends were already settled ; and from 
hence he returned by Copenhagen a»ul Stockholm, visiting 
his friend Fabricins at Kiel, and his patron baron Alstroe- 
mer at Gottenburgh, finally arriving at Upsal in Feb. 1783 , 
But his career was cut short by a bilious fever, followed by 
apoplexy*. Nov. J, 1783 , in the forty*spcond year of his 
age. He died very much respected and lamented. His 
museum and library reverted to his mother and sisters, as 
he had never been married, and were purchased by sir 
James Smith.* 

LIOTARD (John SrtPHEN), a painter, called from his 
dress “ the I’urk,” was born at Geneva, in 1702. He 
went to Paris to >iudy in 1725, and thence accompanied 
the marquis de IHusipux to Home, where the earls of 
Sandw'icb and lUvboroiigh engaged him to accompany 
them to f'onstamiiiople. 7'here he became acquainted 
with sir Everard Fawkener, our amb:issatior, who persuaded 
him to come to Kngiand, where he remaint d two years. 
He painted admirably in miniature, and in enamel, though 
he seldom practised the last, but he is best knowm by his 
crayons. The earls of Harrington and Besborough iiave 
some of his most capital works. His portraits, however, 
were so exact as to displease those who sat to him, for lie 
never could conceive the absence of any imperfection or 
mark in the face that presented itself. Such a man could 
not be long a favourite, and therefore, according to lord 
Orford, altliougii he had great business the first year, he 
had very little the second, and went abroad. It is said that 
be owed nmeh of his encouragement to his making himself 
conspicuous by adopting the manners and habits of the 

I Cyclop«ilia~Futter*l oration for lam in Trapp's edition of Stotter> 

Life of Linnaeus. • 



Levant. He ca,me to England again in 1112 ^ and brought 
a collection of picture's of different qiastersi which he sold 
by auction ; and some pieces of glass painted by himseli 
with surprizing effect of light and shade, but more curious '* 
than useful, as it was necessary to darken the room before 
they could be seen to advantage. He staid two years like- 
wise on this visit. He went to the continent afterwards, 
but we find no account of his death. He carried his love 
of truth with him on all occasions ; and we are told that at 
Venice and Milan, and probably elsewhere, all but first- 
rate beauties were afraid to sit to him, and he would have 
starved if he had not so often found customers who were of 
opinion that they belonged to that class. ‘ 

LIPENIUS (Martin), a learned German divine, was 
born Nov. 1 1 , i630, at Goritz in Brandenburgh, and stu- 
died at the schools of Brandenburgh and Huppin, whence 
he went to Steiin, and made great progre.ss in h^ studies 
under Micrelius and other eminent professors of that col- 
lege. In 1651 he studied philosophy and divinity at Wii- 
temberg, and after tyvo years residence was admitted to 
the degree of master of arts. He had now some advau* 
tageous offers of settlement in other places, but he could 
not bring himself to quit an university where he was so 
likely to add to his stores of knowledge. At length, how- 
ever, in 1639, he accepted the office of corrector at Halle, 
which he retained until 1672, when he was appointed rec- 
tor and professor in the Caroline college at Sieiin. This 
he quitted in 1676, and accepted the office of corrector at 
Lubeck, where he died, Nov. 6, 1692, worn out, as Ni- 
ceron informs us, by labour, chagrin, and disease. His 
works are very numerous, consisting of disputations, eloges, 
and other academical productions ; but he is now princi- 
pally known by his Bibliotheca realis Theologica,” Franc- 
fort, 1685, 2 vols. ; Biblioth. Juridica,” ib. 1679; ‘‘Bibl. 
Philosophica,” ibid, 1682 ; and ‘‘ Bihlioth. Medica,*’ ibid. 
1679, making in all six folio volumes, containing an ac- 
count of works published in each of these departments. 
The “ Bibl. Juridica” was reprinted at Lcipsic in 1737, 
2 vols. and corrections and a supplement were published 
by Aug. Fr. Scott, in 1775 ; atioilier supplement was pub- 
lished by Senkenberg in 1789, making in all four volume 
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folio. MorhofF speaks favourably of original ivork^ an4 
the Bibl. Juridica*’ is doubtless greatly improved. * 

LIPPI (Fra. Filippo), an eminent historical painter, 
was born at Florence, probably about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, as be was a scholar of, and of course 
nearly contemporary with, Massaccio. At the age of six- 
teen, being entered a noviciate in the convent of Carme- 
lites at Florence, he had there an opportunity of seeing 
that extraordinary artist at work upon the astonishing fres- 
coes with which he adorned the chapel of Brancacci, in the 
church there ; and being eager to embrace the art, such 
was his success, that after the death of his master, it was 
said by common consent, that the soul of Massaccio still 
abode with Fra. Filippo. He now forsook the habit of his 
convent, and devoted himself entirely to painting ; hut his 
studies were for a time disturbed by his being unfortunately 
taken, while out on a party of pleasure, by some Moors, 
and carried prisoner to Barbary ; where he remained in 
slavery eighteen months. But having drawn, with a piece 
of charcoal, the portrait of his master upon a wall, the 
latter was so affected by the novelty of the performance, 
and its exact resemblance, that, after exacting a few more 
specimens of his art, he generously restored him to his 
liberty. On his return home he painted some works for 
Alpbonsu, king of Calabria, He employed himself also in 
Padua; but it was in his native city of Florence that his 
principal works were performed. He was employed by 
the grand duke Cosmo di Medici, who presented his pic- 
tures to liis friends ; and one to pope Eugenius IV. He 
was also employed to adorn the palaces of the republic, the 
churches, and many of the houses of the principal citizens; 
among whom his talents were held in high estimation. Ho 
vvas the first of the Florentine painters who attempted to 
design figures as large as life, and the first who remarkably 
diversified the draperies, and who gave his figures the air 
of antiques. It is to be lamented that such a man should 
at last perish by the consequences of a guilty amour lie 
indulged in at Spoleto ; where he was employed at the 
cathedral to paint the chapel of the blessed virgin. This 
is differently told by different writers, some saying that he 
seduced a nun who sat to him for a model of the virgin^ 
Rnd others that the object of his passion was a married 

‘ Niceroii, vol. XIX,«.»Morhofr Polyliiit.*— Saxtt Onoiua&t. * 
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woman. In either case, it is certain that he was poisoned by 
the relations of the lady whose favours he was supposed to 
enjoy. Lorenzo di Medici erected a marble tomb in the 
cathedral to his memory, which Politian adorned with a** 
Latin epitaph. His son Lippi Filippo, was renowned for 
excelliiU imitations of arcliitectural ornaments. He died 
in 1505, at the age of forty-five. There was also a Floren- 
tine painter, LoRENZO LiPPi, born in 1606, and likewise 
a grtat musician and a poet. In the latter character he 
published “ II Malmainile racquistato,” which is consi- 
dered as a classical work in the Tuscan language. He died 
in 1664. * 

LIPPOMANI (Lew'is), a Venetian, distinguished him- 
self much at the council of Trent, where he stn ngly op- 
posed the plurality of benefices, and was one of the three 
presideiKs of that council under pope Julius III. Paul 
IV. sent him into Poland as nunc io in 1556, and afterwards 
appointed him his secretary. The sanctity of Lippomani’s 
life gained him no less esteem than his doctrine ; he was 
bishop of Mondonedo, then of Verona, and alierwards of 
Bergamo, and acquitted himself honourably in various 
nunciatures, but was ju'itly accused of great cruellies to- 
wards the Jews and protestants when in Poland. He died 
in 1559. His works arc, a compilation of “ Lives of the 
Saints,” in 8 vols. but little valued ; and “ (’aiena in Ge- 
nesim, in Kxodum, et in alicpiot P>a!mos,” 3 vols. fol. &c. ^ 
LIPSIU.S (Jl’STU.s), a very learned critic, was born at 
Isch, a country-seat of liis father, between Brussels and 
Louvain, Oct. 18, 1 547. He was descended from ances- 
tors who had been ranked among the principal inhabitants 
of Brussels. At si.x years of age he was sent to the public 
sciiool at Brussels, and soon gave proofs of unconniion 
parts. He tells us himself in oue of his letters, that he 
acquired the French language, without the assistance of a 
master, so perfectly to he able to write it before he was 
eight years old. I' l ni Brussels he was sent, at ten years 
old, to Aeth ; and^ ’wo Nears after, to Cologne, where at 
the Jesuits' college, he prosecuted lus literary and philoso- 
phical studies. Among the anciefus, he learned the pre- 
cepts of morality from Kpicteiiis and .Seneca, and the 
maxims of civil prudence from 'Pacitus. At sixteen, he 

• • Pilkifigt()n.->-V«AAri* — Ro»roe> l>on iizo. — Rn’lart\ Arnfli mic «les Soicncc* 
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was sent to the university of Louvain ; and having now 
acquired a knowledge of the learned languages^ applied 
^imseif to the civil law; but his principal delight was in 
belles lettres and ancient literature ; and, therefore, losing 
his parents, and becoming his own master before he was 
eighteen, he projected a journey to Italy, for the sake of 
cultivating them. Before, however, he set out, he pub- 
lished three books of various readings, ‘‘ Variarum Lec- 
tionum Libri tres,” which laid the foundation of his literary 
fame ; and his dedication of them to cardinal Perenettus, 
a great patron of learned men, served to introduce him to 
the cardinal, on his arrival in 1567, at Rome, where he 
lived two years with liim, was nominated his secretary, 
and treated with the utmost kindpess and generosity. His 
time he used to employ in the Vatican, the Farnesian, the 
Sfortian, and other principal libraries, which were open to 
liim, and where he carefully collated the manuscripts of 
ancient authors, of Seneca, Tacitus, Plautus, Propertius, 
See. His leisure hours he spent in inspecting the most re- 
markable antiquities, or in cultivating the acquaintance 
of the literati then residing at Rome, Antonius Muretus, 
Paulus Manutius, Fulvius IJrsinus, Hieronymus Mercuri- 
alis, Carolus Sigonius, Petrus Victorias, and others, from 
whose conversation he could not fail to reap advantage and 
encouragement in his studies. 

In 156 *:) he returned to Louvain, and spent one year in 
habits of dissipation, very unsuitable to his character, and 
defensible only as he says by pleading the heat of youth. 
Sensible of his folly, he resolved upon a journey to Vienna; 
but stopping at Dole, an university’^ in the Franche Comti$, 
he relapsed into an excess which produced a fit of illness. 
On his recovery he pursued lii^j journey to Vienna, and 
there fell into the acquaintance of Busboquiiis, and other 
learned men, .who used many arguments to induce iiim to 
settle there ; but the love of his own native soil prevailed, 
and he directed his course through Bohemia, Misnia, and 
rhuringia, in order to arrive at it. But being informed 
of the dangerous state of the Low Countries from the 
war, and that his own patrimony was laid waste hv soldiers, 
he stopped at the university of Jena, where he was invested 
with the professorship of eloquence, and became a disciple 
of Luther. This latter circumstance obliging him to leave 
Jena, he arrived at Cologne, whore he marrietl a widow in 
lo74, by whom he had no children. During his stiiy at 
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Cologne, he wrote his Antique Lec^tioncs,** which chiefly 
consist of emendations of Pluutus ; he also began there his 
notes upon Corneha^ Tacitus, which were afterwards so 
universally applauded by the learned. 

He then retired to his own native seat at Tscb, in< 
tending to devote himself entirely to letters; but the war, 
which was still raging, disturbed his plans, and he was 
obliged to go to Louvain, where he resumed the study of 
the civil law, though with no intent to practise. At Lou- 
vain he published his EpistoHcsc Q.ujestiones/’ and some 
other things ; but, being again obliged to quit his resi- 
dence, w'ent to Holland, and spent thirteen years at 
Leyden, during which time he composed and published, 
what he calls, his best works. These are, Klectoriun 
Libri duo “ Satyra Menippaca ‘‘ ^aturnalium Libn 
duo Commeiuarii fjleni in Oorneliiim Taciturn “ De 
Cotistantia l.ibri duo;’* De Ainpliitheatro Libri duo;" 

Ad Valerium Maximum Not® “ Epistol irutn Centuria^ 
dua;;” Kpi.>tolica Instimtio “ De recta Pronunciatione 
Linguie Latinip;*' Animadv< rsiones in St iieca’ Tragoc- 
dias Animadversioues in Velleium Paterculum “ Po- 
liticoruin Libri sex;” “ I)e un& Keligione Liber.” These 
he c!all his best works, because they were written, he say.*?, 
in the very vigour of his age, ami when he was quite at 
leisure; ‘‘in tlore ajvi, & ingenii in alto otio and be 
adds too, that his licaltii continued good till the lattei 
part of his life ; ** nec valetiulo, nisi sub extreiiios annos, 
titubavit.” 1 he inuderant principles, however, which he 
divulged here, raised so much indignation against him that 
he vvas obliged to retire suddenly and privately from Ley- 
den, in 1690; and, after some stay at Spa, went and 
settled at Louvain, where he taught polite literature, as 
he had done at Leyden, with the greatest credit and repu- 
tation. He spent the remainder of his life at Louvain, 
though he had received powerful solicitations, and the 
offers of vast advantages, if he would have removed else- 
where. Pope Clement VI I L Henry IV. of France, and 
Philip II. of Spain, applied to him by advantageous pro* 
posab. Several cardinals would gladly have taken biui 
tinder their protection and patronage; and all the learned 
in foreign countries honoured him in the highest degre*"?- 
The very learned Spaniard, Arias Montanus, who, at t e 
hoffimamJ of Philip 11. superintended the reprinting 
Complutensian edition of the Bible at Plantin’s 
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had sdch a regard for him, that he treated him as a son 
rather than a friend, and not 6ii\y admitted him into alt 
his concerns, but even offered to leave hinrt all he had*. 
•Lipsius, nevertheless, continued at Louvain, and, among 
others, wrote the following works : ‘‘ De Gruce Libri tres;’* 

‘‘ De Militia Romana Libri quinque “ Poliorceticon 
Libri quinque “ De Magnitudine Romana Libri qua- 
tuor “ Dissertatiuncula & Gominentarius in Plinii Pane- 
gyricum;” ‘‘ Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam,” &c. 
All his works have been collected arid printed together, in 
folio, more than once. The best edition is that of Vese), 
1675, 4 vols. fol. usually bound in eight. His critical 
notes upon ancient authors are to be found in the best 
editions of each respective author ; and several of his 
other pieces have, for their peculiar utility, been reprinted 
separately. 

Lipsius died at Louvain, March 23, 1606, in his 59th 
year, and left, says Joseph Scaliger, the learned world 
and his friends to lament the loss of him. Lipsius is said 
to have been so mean in his countenance, his dress, and 
his conversation, that those who had accustomed them- 
selves to judge of great men by their outward appearance, 
asked, after having seen Lipsius, whether that was really 
he. But the greatest blot in his character was his incon- 
stancy with regard to religion. He was educated a Roman 
Gatholic, but professed the Lutheran religion while he 
was professor at Jena. Afterwards returning to Brabant, 
he appeiu'ed again a Roman Gatholic ; but when he ac- 
cepted a professoPs chair in the university of Leyden, he 
published what was called Calvinism. At last, he removed 
from Leyden, and went again into the Low Countries, 
where he adopted the extreme bigotry of the Roman com- 
munion. This is obvious frbm his credulous and absurd 
accounts of the holy virgins, in his “ Diva Virgo Hallen- 
sis,” &c. and “ Diva Schemiensis,” fltc. in both which he 
admits the most trifling stories, and the most uncertain 
traditions. Some of his friends endeavoured to represent 
how greatly all this would diminish the reputation he had 
acquired ; but he was deaf to their expostulatfons. He 
even vvent so far as to dedicate a silver pen to the Holy 
Virgin of Hall ; and on this occasion wrote some verses 
which are very remarkable, both on account of the 
elogies he bestows on himself, and of the extravagshit 
worship he pays to the Virgin. By his last will, he 
left his ernwn lirtAfl r..- — r « 
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lady. With these superstitions he joined an inconsistency 
of a more serious nature ; for when, as we have already 
noticed, he lived at Leyden in an outward profession of 
the reformed religion, he gave his public approbation of ^ 
the persecuting principles which were exerted, throughout 
all Europe, against the professors of it, maintaining that no 
state ought to suffer a plurality of religions, nor shew any 
mercy towards those who disturbed the established worship, 
but pursue them with fire and sword, it being better that 
one member should perish rather than the whole body ; 

Clcmentiae non hie locus; lire, seca, ut membrorum 
potius aliquod quam totum corpus corrumpatur/' Wlien 
attacked for these principles and expressions, he endea- 
voured to explain them in a very evasive manner, pretend- 
ing that the words ure and seca were only terms bor- 
rowed from chirurgery, not literally to signify fire and 
swof'd, but only some clfectual remedy. All these evasions 
are to be met v\ith in his treatise De luia Keligione,’* 
the worst of his writings. His works in general turn upon 
subjects of antiquity and criticism. In his early pieces he 
imitated, with tolerable success, the style of Cicero; but 
afterwards chose rather to adopt the concise and pointed 
manner of Seneca and Tacitus. For this corruption of taste 
he was severely censured by Scioppius and Henry Ste- 
phens ; bur ills example was followed by several contem- 
porary wi On this innovation Huei justly remarks, 

that aithougti the abrupt and antithetical style may ob- 
tain the applauses of unskilful youtli, or an illiterate mul- 
tnde, It cannot be pleasing to ears wliich have been long 
inured to genuine Ciceronian elotjuence. 

Captivated, says Brucker, with the appearance of supe- 
rior wisdom and virtue which he ohserved in the ancient 
school of Zeno, Lipsius sought for consolation from the 
precepts of the Stoic pliilosophy, and attempted to recon- 
cile us doctrines with those of Christianity. But lie was 
imposed upon by tlje vaunting language of this school 
concerning late and providence ; and explains its tenets in 
a m inner which cannot be reconciled vvitli the history and 
gei eral system of .Stoicism. In order to rev ive an atten- 
tion to the doctrines of this ancient sect, he wrote two 
treatises, Manuduciio ad Pliilosapliiam Stoicaiii,” An 
Introduction to the Stoic Philosophy; and ‘‘ I)isserta- 
licviCH de Physiologia Sioica/* Dissei tat ions on Stoic Phy- 
•loiogy ; lo which be iuteiided to have added a treatise or. 
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the moral doctrine of the stoics, but was >prevented by 
death. His edition of Seneca is enriched with many valu- 
able notes, but he was too much biassed by his partiality 
<for stoicism to perceive the feeble and unsound parts of 
the system, and gave too easy credit to the arrogant claims 
of this school, to be a judicious and useful interpreter of 
its doctrine. * 

LISLE (Claude de), historiographer and censor royal, 
and the first of a family of men of considerable eminence 
ill France, was born Nov. 5, 1644, at Vaucouleurs. He 
gave private lectures on history and geography at Paris, 
and had not only the principal lords of the court among his 
pupils, but the duke of Orleans, afterwards regent of 
France, who always retained a particular value for him, 
and gave him frequent proofs of his esteem. He died at 
Paris, May 2, 1720, aged 76, leaving twelve children, of 
whom three sons will form the subject ot the ensuing arti- 
cles. His works arc, ^‘Relation historique du Roiaume de 
Siam,” 1684, 12mo; ‘‘ An Abridgement of the Universal 
History,” 1731, 7 vols, 121110 ; and a Genealogical and 
Historical Atlas, on engraved plates.® 

LISLE (William dl), son to the preceding, and a very 
learned French geographer, was born at Paris Feb. 2S, 
1675. His father being inucli occupied in the same way, 
young Lisle began ai nine years of age to draw maps, and 
soon made a great progress in this art. In 1699 he first 
distinguished himself liy executing a map of the world, 
and other pieces, which procured him a place in the aca- 
demy of sciences, 1702. He was afterwards appointed 
geographer to the king, with a pension, and had the 
honour of instructing the king himself in geography, for 
whose particular use Tie drew up several works. De Listens 
reputation was so great, that scarcely any history or travels 
came out without the embellishment of his maps. Nor was 
his name less celebrated abroad than in his own country. 
Many sovereigns in vain attempted to draw him out of 
France. The Czar Peter, when at Paris on his travels, 
paid him a visit, to communicate to him some remarks 
upon Muscovy; but especially, says Fontenelle, to learn 
from him, better than he could anywhere else, the extent 

' Lipsii Vita it Mirmo, .Aritw. 1608. — Melchior Adam. — fien. Diet.— Mort^ri, 
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sftrd situatlbn of liis own dominions. Di Lisle died 6f ait 
apoplexy Jan. 25, 1726, at 51 years of age. Besides the 
excellent doaps he published, he wrote many pieces in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences.* 

LISLE (Lewis de), brother of the preceding, and an 
astronomer, promoted the interests of science, by some 
very hazardous journeys and voyages. In 1726 he went to 
Russia with his brother Joseph, who had been appointed 
astronomer to the academy of sciences at Peteysbui^. 
Lewis, at this time, made excursions beyond the utmost 
boundaries of the immense Russian empire. He took 
several journeys to the coasts of the Icy sea, to Lapland, 
and the government of Archangel, to determine the situa- 
tion of the principal places by astronomical observations. 
He afterwards traversed a great part of Siberia, with M. 
Muller and M. Gmelin, professors of the academy at Pe- 
tersburg. In 1741 he proceeded alone to Kamtscbatka, 
and thence to Cape Beering, to examine the unknown 
northern coasts of America, and the seas between them 
and the Atlantic continent. He died in tlie same year. 
On account of his great merit he obtained a seat in the 
academy of sciences, and was the author of some papers in 
the Memoirs” of that learned body, and of the academy 
of sciences at Petersburg.’ 

LISLE (Joseph Nicholas de), younger brother of the 
preceding, was born at Paris April 4,. 1688, and at first 
educated under his paternal roof. He then pursued his 
studies at the Mazarine-college, where the eclipse of the sun 
in 1706 seems to have directed his attention to astronomy, 
for which he soon displayed so inucli genius, as to be ad- 
mitted into the academy of sciences, to the inemoirs of 
which he contributed many valuable papers. In 17 15 he 
calculated the tables of the moon according to the theorj’' 
of sir Isaac Newton. He also, in the course of his pur- 
suits, made many observations on the spots of the sun, and 
from them formed a theory to determine the sun’s rotation 
on his axis. In 1720 he delivered a proposal to the aca- 
demy for ascertaining in France the figure of the earth, and 
some years afterwards this was carried into execution. In 
1724 he paid a visit to England, where he became ac- 
quainted with Newton and Halley, who sliewed him every 
mark of respect, and Halley in particular highly gratified 
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him by a present of a copy of his astronomical tables of 
the sun, moon, and planets, which he had printed in 
1719, but which were not published for many years after, 
]n 1726 he was appointed astronomer royal in the imperial 
academy of sciences at Petersburg, where for twenty-one 
years he resided in the observatory-house built by Peter 
the Great, incessantly occupied in the improvement, of 
astronomy and geography. During this period he pub* 
lished Memoirs illustrative of the History of Astronomy,’* 

2 voU. 4to ; and an atlas of Russia, first ))ubiishcd in the 
Russian lain^uage, and afterwards in Latin. He constructed 
also a theriiiuincler, differently graduated from those in 
use, the degrees beginning at the heat of boiling water, 
and tbence increasing to l.OO, which was the freezing point. 
In 1747, after much ill-treatmcMit on liie jKirt of tlie Rus- 
sian government, he obtained bis dismission, and arrived 
in Paris in September of the same year. He was then ap- 
pointed professor of the mathematics at the college roval, 
in whicli situation he lived to render the greatest service to 
the interests of science, by training up some learned pu- 
pils, among whom was the celebrat(*d M. de la Lande. In 
I74S, his pujiil, M. Monnier, took a voyage to Scotland to 
observe an annular eclijise of the sun, and on this subject 
J)e Idsl(j pulilislii'd a large advcriist'ment, which was reck- 
oned a complete treatise on annular eclipses. He after- 
wards entered more fully on the consideration of the theory 
of eclipses, and he ('ommunicated a part of his researclies 
on the subject to the academy in 17 i9. He was so expert 
in calculations, that he made many founded on the obser- 
vations of Greenwich, Berlin, St oiland, and Sweden, la 
17j0and 175^ he published “ New ciians of the Disco- 
veries of admiral de Fonte, or Fnente, made in 1640, and 
those of other navigators, Spanish, Portuguese, Engl’sb, 
Dutch, French, and Russian, m the Northern seas, wnth 
explications.” In 1763 appeared his map of the world, in 
which he represented the ellect of the parallaxes of Mer- 
cury in different countries, in order to point out tlic proper 
places for making such observations on tlie then expected 
transit, as should furnish a method of determining the dis- 
tance of the siin, in a manner similar to that applied by 
Halley to till* transit ot Venus. Another work ol his, pub- 
Ji.thcd in tlie 'IVansactions of the Academy, was on the 
comet of 1768, which was visible sevoial months ; but he was^ 
principally attentive to the one predicted by Dr. llallcv, 
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forty years before, which was first seen in January 1159 , 
He gave an account of his observations on that comet in 
the first volume of the Mercure,” for July of that year. 
He was afterwards assiduously engaged on the transit of 
Venus, expected in 1761, in order to correct the error of 
Halley, and thus prevent persons from undertaking long 
voyages unnecessarily tor the sake of observing it. He 
had, some years previously to this, been appointed astro- 
nomical geographer to the marine, ami his business w^s to 
collect and arrange the plans and journals of naval captains, 
itnd to extract froiu them whatever might be found bene- 
ficial to the king’s service in this department. His majesty 
now purchased, with a pension lor life, all M. de Lisle’s 
rich astronomical and geographical colleciions, which were 
added to the MSS. in the depot. In 17 jS, beginning to 
decline, he withdrew as much ns he couhl from public life, 
leaving the care of his observations to M. Mes.sier, while 
M. de la Lande was appointed his (‘oailjutor at the college 
ro 3 ’al. He went to reside at the ahlx'v of St. Genevieve, 
where he spent his time partly in devotional e.xercises, and 
partly in study, dt voting the greatest part of his income 
to acts of benevolence and charity. He died on the 1 Itli 
of July 1768, in the eighty-tirsi year of his age. As a 
roan of science his merits are very great, and in private^ 
life he was distinguished hy imafiected piety, [)nre morals, 
undeviating integrity, and must amiable manners. * 

LISLK. See ROMK 1)K. 

LISLL an Knglish aniif|nar\, n as educated 

at Ktou school, and admitted to King’s college, C’ain'- 
bridge, in h.5S t, where in* took his degree <>f Si. A. and 
became telhnv, bur his tellowsidp on MK'cceding to 

an estate at W libraham, in (’ambndgesliire. He was af- 
terwards apj)ointed one of tlie estpiires exiraonlinary of 
the king’s body, and died in 16:37. No farther particulars 
of his life are upon record. He publislieil “ A Saxon trea- 
tise concerning the Old and New 'Testament ; written 
about the time of l<ing Kdgar, (70(i \ears ago) by i^]lfri- 
cus Abbas, thnnglit to be thtj same that vvas afo rwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury,” 162:3,410. (See /Ki.fkk:). I his was 
published by Mr. Lisle frcmi a MS in sir Hobert Cotton’s 
library. The copy before ii.s has only this “ 'Treatise,” 

' Elo^^c by l.aiande, in the Necrologie dcs IJoinmo» Celebrex, for 1770,— 
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but the volume is incomplete without A Testimony of 
Antiquity, shewing the ancient faith in the church of Eng- 
land, touching the sacrament of the body and blood of our 
*JLord the “ Words of CEilfric abbot of St. Alban’s, &c. 
taken out of his epistles written to Wulfsine, bishop of 
Scyrburne and ‘‘ The Lord’s prayer, the creed, and 
ten commandments, in the Saxon and English tongue.” 
The work is iledicated to prince Charles, afterwards 
Charles I. in a long copy of verses, “ by way of eclogue, 
imitating the fourth of Virgile.” To this is added a still 
longer preface, or address to the reader, containing some 
curicnis remarks on a variety of topics relating to Saxon 
literature, the Bible, the Knglish language, &c. Mr. Lisle 
also published Du Bartas’s “ Ark, Babylon, Colonies, 
and Columns,” in French and English, 1637, 4to ; and 

The Fair j^ahiopian,” 1631, 4to, a long poem of very 
indifferent merit. His reputation was founded on his skill 
in the Saxon toner ue.^ 

LIS'l’KR (Martin), an English physician and natural 
philosopher, was born at Radcliffe, in Buckinghamshire, 
about 1 63s, and (nincated urider his great uncle sir IMartin 
Lister, knt, j»hysician in ordinary to Charles L and pre- 
sident of tlie <'ollege of physicians, one of a Yorkshire fa- 
mily which produced a considerable luimber of medical 
practitioners of reputation. Our author was sent to St. 
John’s college, in Cbiiubridge, where he took his first de- 
gree in ai ts in 16 ; and was made fellow of his college 
by a mandate from Cliarlcs li, after his restoration in 
1660. He pioceeded M, A in 1662 ; and, applying him- 
eelf closely to piiy>ic, travelled into France in 1668, for 
further imiirovcuu nt. Ueiui i ig home, he settled in 
1670 at York, where iie followed ids profession many years 
with g(K)d repute, and tc‘ok every opportunity whicli his 
business would permit, prosecuting researches into the 
natural histoiy and anlitpiities of the count! v ; with which 
view he travelled into several parts of England, especially^ 
in the Nortli. 

As this study introiluced him to the acquaintance of Mr. 
Lloyd, keeper of the Ashmolean museum at Oxford, he 
enricheii that collection with several altars, coins, and other 
antiquities, together with a great number of valuable na- 
tural curiosities. He also sent several ebservations and 

' Ath. Ox* vob I.— “lliirwowtl’s Alumni Ktoncnir.s.— Ce::saia LiUrtria, vol- I- 
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experiments, in various branches of natural philosophy, to 
the same friend ; who communicating some of iliem to the 
royal society, our author was recommended, and elected 
a fellow. In 1634, resolving by the advice of his friends' 
to remove to London, he was created doctor of physic, by 
diploma, at Oxford ; the chancellor himself recommending 
him as a person of exemplary loyalty, of hi'j^h esteem 
among the most eminent of his profession, of singular merit 
to that university in particular, by having enriclicd their 
museum and library with presents of vaUiahle books, both 
printed and manuscript, and of general merit to tlic lite- 
rary workl by several learned books whicli he published. 
Soon after this, he was elected fellow of the college of 
physicians. 

In lbS5 he published his Historia sive Synopsis Con- 
chyliorum,” 2 vols. fol. containing very accurate figures 
of all the shells known in his time, amounting to upwards 
of a thousand ; and what renders the book a singular cu- 
riosity is, that they were all drawn by his two daughters, 
Susanna and Anne, 'fhe copper-plates of this work be- 
coming the property of tiu; university of Oxford, a new 
edition was published there in 1770, under the care of 
Huddesford, ke(‘per of the Aslnnolcan museum. I'his 
edition wants two or three of the plates belonging to the 
original ; but to make up for this detieiiMu y, two or tVifee 
new plates iiave been added, and notu itlislanding the pro- 
gress vvliich the study has since made, the work still re- 
tains its value, and is mdispensahle to the sUulent of con- 
tiioloixv. 

In 16:*S, he attendtal the earl of Portland in his embassy 
from king William to the court of I* ratu e ; and having 
the pleasure io see his “ Synojists ( ’onclivliorund^ in the 
king's library, lie fuesented that monarch with a second 
edition ot tlie treaiiM*, much improved, in not long 

alter his return from I'aris. Of this journey he published an 
account, witli observations on the stale and curiosities of that 
metropolis ; which, containing some things of a trilling na- 
ture, was plcar^antly ridiculed by Dr. Wm. King, in another, 
entitled “ A Jonrnrv to London.** In 17()2, upoti the in- 
disposition of Dr. Ilannes, he was made second physician in 
ordinary to rjneeii .Amic ; in which post he continued to 
his death, teb. 2, 1711-12. He was liiiried in Llapham- 
*cliurcb, near tlie body of iiis wife Hannah, who died in 
16^5, leaving six children. One of bis daughters, who 



died in 1753, was the wife of the rev, Owen JlvaO^ 0^ 
St. Martin’s, Canterbury. Besides the hooks already 
mentioned, ho published, J. Jlistorix Aniiimlium Anglian 
litres Tractatus,” &c. 1678. 2 . John Goedertius of In- 
sects,” ike. 16S2, 4to. 8. The same book in Latin. 4. 

“ De Fontihus mcdicalibus Anglia?,” Kbor. 1682. There 
is an account of most of these in Phil. Trans. Nos. 

143, 144, and 166. 5. Kxercitatio anatomica, in qua 

de Coclileis agitur,” &c. 1694, 8vo. 6. ‘‘ Cochlearum Sc 
Limacum Exercitatio anatomica; accedit de Variolis Exer- 
citaiio,” 1695, 2 vols. 8vo. 7. Conchy liornm Bivalviuin 
\Uriusque Aejna? Exercitatio anatom, tertia,” &c. 1696, 
4io. 8. “ Exercitationes medicinales,” Sic, 1697, 8vo. 
In iiis medical writings he is rather too much attached to 
hypotheses, and preserves too great a reverence for an- 
cient and now untenabh? doctrines ; hut iiis reputation is 
well founded on Iiis researches in natural liistory and com- 
parative anatomy. ‘ 

LrriIGOW' (W^ilxiAM), a Scotchman, born the latter 
end of the hlteeiuh century, whose sullerings by imprison- 
ment and torture at Malaga, and wliose travels on foot 
over Europe, Asia, and Africa, seem to raise him almost 
to tlu? rank of a martyr and a hero, published a well-known 
account of his peregrinations and adventures. The first 
edition of this was printed in 16 14, 4lo, and reprinted in 
tile next reign, witli additions, and a dedication to Charles I. 
Tliongli the author deals mncli in the marvellous, the ac- 
counts of the Nirange? cruelties, of which he tells us lie was 
the suhiect, have, however, an air of trutli. Soon after 
his arrival in England from Malaga, he was carried to 
'I’heohahls on a hnuher-bcal, that king Janies might be an 
eye-witness of his martyretl anatomy, hy wiiich he means 
his wretched l>od\, mangled and reduced to a skeleton. 
The whole court crowdt?*! to see him ; and his majesty or- 
dered him to be taken care of; and be was twice sent to 
Bath at his expence. Bv the king's coiimiaiKl, he applied 
to Gondamor, tlie Spaniuli ambassador, for the recovery of 
money and other tilings of value which the governor of 
Malaga had taken from him, and for a thousand pounds 
for his support ; but, altliongh promised a full reparation 
for the damages he bad sustained, that minister never per- 
formed his promise. When ho was upon tiie point of 

* Alh. Ox, vol. 1, and II. — Bio". Bril. — (iraugrr, .ind Crauirer’i* LoitcrSi p. 
140, and 400,— Thoiiisou’s Jlijt. of ilic Koyal ^socieiy, — Euvirous, voLl. 
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leaving England, Lithgow upbraided him with the breach 
of his word, in the presence-chamber, before several gen- 
tlemen of the court. This occasioned their fighting upon 
the spot ; and the ambassador, as the traveller oddly ex- 
pressed it, had his fistula contrabanded with his fist 
but the unfortunate Litligow, although generally com- 
mended for his spirited behaviour, was sent to tlie Mar- 
shalsea, where he continued a prisoner nine months. At 
the conclusion of the 8vo edition of his travels, he informs 
us, that “ in his three voyages his painful feet have traced 
over, besides passages of seas and rivers, thirty -six thou- 
sand and odd miles, which draweth near to twice the circum- 
ference of the whole earth.” Here the marvellous seems 
to rise to the incredible ; and to set him in point of vera- 
city below Cory at, whom it is nevertheless ceniain that he 
far outwalked. His description of Ireland is wiiimsical 
and curious. This, togetlier with the narrative of his 
sufferings, is reprinted in Morgaifs Pha nix Britanni- 
cus.” He published also an account of the siege of Breda, 
1637, of which the reader will find a notice in the ‘‘ Rc- 
stituta,” ‘ 

LITTLETON (Adam), a learned scholar, was descendt'd 
from the Westcot family of Mounslow, in VV^jrcestershire, 
and born Nov. 8, 1627, at Hales-Owen, in Sjirupshire, of 
which place his father, Tliomas, was vicar. He was educated 
under Dr. Busby, at Westminstcr-school, and in 1644 was 
chosen student of Christ-church, Oxtorri, but was eji'cKMl by 
the parliament visitors in Nov. 1648. 7"his ejeriidu, how- 
ever, does not seem to have extended so far as in other ca^es, 
for we find that, soon alter, he became ushc’r of \\ estfuin- 
ster-school : and in 1658 was made second niaslei* h ntn;^ 
for some time in the interim taught school in other |)ia{‘es. 
In July 1670, being then chaplain in ordinary to the kiiig, 
he accumulated his degrees in divinity, which were con- 
ferred upon him without taking any in arts, as a mark of 
respect due to his extraordinary merit. "I his indeed had 
been amply attested to the university by lettt*rs from 
Henchman, bishop of London, recommending him as a 
man eminently learned, of singular humanity and sweet- 
ness of manners, blameless and religious life, and of 
genius and ready faculty in preaching. In Sept. 1674, he 
was inducted into the rectory of Chel.sea, was made a pre- 


< CfM^erH-'RestUuta, Ko. If. p. 134. 



beiidary of Westminster, »n(l afterwards sub -dean. In 
1685 he was licensed to the church of St. Botolph Alden*^ 
gate, which he held about four years, and then resigned 
it, possibly on account of some decay in his constitution. 

He died June 30, 1694, aged sixty-seven years, and 
was buried on the norih side of the chancel of Chelsea 
church, where ihere is a handsome monument, with an 
epitaph to his memory, fie was an excellent philologist 
and grammarian, jiarticidarly in the Latin, as appears from 
his Dictionary of that language ; he appears also to have 
studied the Greek with equal minuteness, a Lexicon of 
which he had long been coiiipiling, and left unfinished at 
his death. He was also well skilled in the Oriental lan- 
guages and in rabbinical learning ; in prosecution of 
whicli he exhausted great part of his fortune in purchasing 
books and manuscripts from all parts of Kiirope, Asia, and 
Africa. The consequence of this improvidence, we are 
sorry, however, to add, vvas his dying insolvent, and leav- 
ing liis widow in very distressed circiinistances. Some 
time before Ids death, he made a small essay towards fa- 
cilitating the knowledge of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Arabic tongues, whicli lie intended to have brought into 
a narrower compass. He was vtnsed also in the abstruse 
parts of the mathematics, and wrote a great many pieces 
concerning mysiital nnmenition, which came into the 
hands of his brother -in daw Dr. Hockin. In private life 
he was extremely clia. itable, i*asy of access, communica- 
tive, affable, facetious in conversation, free from passion, 
of a strong const iuii ion, and a venerable coimteiiance. 
Besides his “ Latin Dutionary,” which appeared first in 
167 8, 4to, and was uiten reprinted, but is now superseded 
by Ainsworth’s, he |)nh!isiu‘d, 1. “ 'rragicomcedia Oxo- 
niensis,” a Latin poem on ilie Paiiiaiiicni- Ndsiturs,” 1648, 
a single sheet, 4to, whicn, luivvever, was afterwards attri- 
buted to a Mr. John Carrick, a student of Christ-cliurch 
2. ‘‘ Pasor metricus, sive voces omnes Nov. Test, primo- 
genia? hexametris versibns comprebeiisie," 1658, 4io, 
Greek and Latin. 3. “ Diatriba in octo 'rractatus disiri- 
bnu,” ^c. primed with the former. 4. ‘‘ Llementa He- 
ligionis, sive quatuor Capita cateebetiea totidem Linguis 
descripta, in iisnin Scbolarum,” 1658, Svo, to which is 
added, 5. Complicatio lladicum in primava Hebrieoruin 
Lingua.” 6. ‘‘ Solomon’s Cate, or an entrance into the 
Church,” &c. 1662, Svo. Perhaps this title was takeh 
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from the north gate of Westniinster-abbey, so called. 
7. ‘^Sixty-one Sermons,” 1680, fol. 8. A Sermon at 
a solemn meeting of the natives of the city and county of 
Worcester, in Bow-churcli, London, 24th of June, 1680,7 
4to. 9, Preface to Cicero’s Works,” Land. 16S1, 12 
vols. fol. 10. A 'rranslatioii of ‘ Seldcn’s Jani Anglo- 
rum Facies Altera,* with Xotes,” wliich for some unkuowii 
reason he published under the name of Redman ^Vestcote, 
1688, fol. \\’ith this were printed three other tracts of 
Selden, viz- his 'Lreatise of the Judicature of Parlia- 
ments,” &c. “ Of the original of Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 

tion of Testaments.’* Of the Disposition of Intestates’ 
Goods.” 11. ‘‘ The Life of Themistocles,” from the 
Greek, in the first vol. of Plutarch’s Lives, by several 
hands, 1687, 8vo. He also published “ Dissertatio opisto- 
laris dc Juramento INIedicorum qni OPKOS inilOKPATOT]^ 
dicitur,” &c. ; also A Latin Inscription, in {)rose and verse, 
intended for the monument of the fire of London, in Sept. 
16u6. This is printed at the end of his Dictionary ; with 
an elegant epistle to Dr. Baldwin Hainey, M. D.‘ 

LITTLETON (Edwakd), LL. D. an English divine 
and poet, was educated upon the royal foundaiitm at Eton- 
school, wliertj, under the care of that U*arned and t'xcellent 
master, Dr. Snape, his schooLi'X(?rciM‘s were imicli ad- 
mired, and when his turn came, he was elected to King’s 
college, Camljridge, in 17 16, with e^jual npplaiisi*. Here lie 
took Ills degrees of A. B. 1720, A. M. 1724, and I I,.!). 1728. 
Having some talent for poetrv, he had not been long at 
the university, before lu- divcnted a school-fellow, whom 
he had left at Eton, v\iih a iHimourous poem on the sidqect 
of his various studies, and the j)rogress hi* had made in 
academical learning, whif li was followed by his more celc- 
hratod one ‘‘ on a Npider.” Dr. Morell, the editor of his 
Discourses,” and his biographer, procured a genuine 
copy of tbem, as transcribed hy a gentleman then at Eton 
school from the author’s own writing, with such remains 
as could he found of a f'astoral Elegy, written about the 
same time by Mr, Littleton, on die deatli of R. Banks, 
scholar of the same college. I'he two former are now cor- 
rectly printed in the edition of Dodsley’s I^oems of 1782, 
edited by Isaac Reed. Dr. Morel! found also a poetical 

> A»h. Ox. vol, II. — Woi. IJrit. — Preface to Ainsworth’s I>iclionary, — Ly* 
Lyvifgns, vol. If. 



epistle sent from school to Penyston Fowney, esrj.; but 
as this was scarcely intelligible to any but those who Wdfd 
then at Eton, he has not printed it. In 1720 Mr. Little^ 
,^tori was recalled to Eton as an assistant in the school; in 
whicli ottice he was honoured and beloved by his pupils, 
and so esteemed by the provost and fellows, that on tlie 
death of the rev. Mr. Malcher, in 1727, they elected him 
a fellow, and presented him to the living of Mapledurham, 
in Oxfordshire, lie then married a very amiable woman, 
Frances, one of the daughters of Barnham Goode, who 
was under-nia.ster of Eton school. In June 17J0, he was 
appointed chaplain in ordinary to their majesties. TliongU 
an admired preacher and an excellent scholar, he seems to 
have been little ambitious of appearing in print. He died 
ot a fevtM* in 1734, and was buried in his own parish cluirch 
of Maplcdurliam, leaving behind him a widow aiul three 
daughters ; for whose benefit, under the favour and cn- 
coiiragenient of (pieen (hiroline, bis Discourses” were 
first printed by Dr. Morel!, with an account of the author, 
from which liie above particulars are taken. Dr. Burton, 
Mr. I.iitleioifs successor in the living of Maplcdurliam, 
afterwards niarriod his widow', as we have noticed in his 
life. ^ 

LITTr.E'rOX or lAlTLETON CFiiomas), a cele- 
brated Engli."!] judge, descended of an ancient family, was 
the eldest son of l liomas Westcote, of the county of De- 
von, e.sq. by Eli/abetli, danglitor and sole-heir of 'J'homas 
Littleton or E} tileton, of trankley ni Worcestershire, in 
compliance with wluirn slie consented that the issue, or at 
least the oldest son, of that marriage should take the name 
of Lyttleton, ami hi;ar the arms of that family. He was 
born al)out the heginiung of the fifteetuh century at Frank- 
ley. Having laid a proper fiaindation of learning at one 
of the nnivcrsiiies, he liunoved to the Inncr-l’emjile , and, 
applying liimself to the law, hecamt' very eminent in tluit 
profession. J'lie first notice we have of iiis distinguishing 
himself is from his learned lectures on the statute of VVest- 
ininster, de donis conditionalibus,” “ of conditional 
gifts.” He was afterwairds made, by Henry ^ 1. steward 
or judge of the court of the palace, or marshaUea of the 
king’s liousehold, and, in May 14 >3, king’s serjeant, in 

* Life by Morcll, prctlxi'd to tlie Djscoucsos,” 17.)^, 2 vols, Svo,— Life qf 
X>r. Jobu Button, vol, VII. p. Wi. — Dodslcy'i Pocuis, vol, VI. 
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which capacity he went the Northern circuit as a judge of 
the assize. Upon the revolution of the crown, from the 
bouse of Lancaster to that of York, in the time of Edward 
IV. our judge, who was now made sheriff of Worcester-, 
shire, received a pardon from that prince; was continued 
in his post of king’s serjeant, and also in that of justice of 
assize for the same circuit. This pardon passed in 1462, 
the second year of Edward IV.; and, in 1466, he was ap- 
pointed one of the judges of the court of Common Pleas. 
The same year, he obtained a writ to the commissioners of 
the customs of London, Bristol, and Kingston-upon-Hull, 
enjoining them to pay him a hundred and ten marks annu- 
ally, for the better support of his dignity ; a hundred and 
six shillings and eleven pence farthing, to furnish him 
with a furred robe ; and six shillings and six-pence more, 
for another rolie called In 1473, we lind him re- 

siding near St. Sepnlclire’s cluirch, London, in a capital 
mansion, the propcMty of tlie ahbtit of LeicestiT, vvliicli lie 
held on lease at the yearly rent of ItLv. In 1475 lie was 
created, among otliers, knight of the Bath, to grace the 
solemnity of conferring tliai order upon the king’s eldest 
son, tlien priiu'c of W ales, afterwards Ldward \'. He 
continued to t*i)) jy the esteem ot his sovi'reign and the na- 
tion, on at coiint of riis profound knowledge of tlie laws of 
England, till his deatli, Ang. 23, 14Hi, ilie iiay after the 
date of iiii will, H(‘ was then sui<l to be of a good old 
age, but its [jre{ ise length iias not been ascertained. He 
wa:> honomably interit'd in the cathedral church of Wor- 
cester, wliere a marble tomb, with his statue, was erected 
to his meniorv ; his picture was also placed in the church 
of Frankicv ; and another in that of Halcs-Owen, where 
his descendants purchased a good estate. He married, 
and hiul tlirce sons, W'iliiaui, Hicharti, and Thomas. 
Kicharii, bred to the law', became eminent in that profes- 
sion ; and it was for his use that our judge drew up his 
celebrated treatise on tenures or titles, wliich will pro- 
bably hand his name liowii to the latest posti*rity. The 
judge’s third son, Thomas, was knighted by Henry V 11. 
for taking Lambert Simnel, the [)retended eurl o< War- 
wick. His eldest son and successor, sir William Littleton, 
after living many years in great splendour, at Frankley, 
died in 1508 ; and from this branch the late celebrated lord 
Lyttelton of trankley co. Worcester, who was created a 
baTon of Great Britain, Nov. 1756, derived his pedigree; 



. OTOJ to the aUerelion i» the tpellilig of 

llSme («V.th, bowever, appem olMOcetsary) will occur 11 

a future part ot tins work, 

» The memory of judge Littleton \f^ preserved by hig 
Tenures and the various editions through which his 
hook has passed are the best evidence of its worth. Dr, 
Middleton supposes tlie tirst edition to have been that 
printed in Frencli by Letton and Machlinia, near the 
church of All-Saiiits, or All-Hallows, in London, without 


date ; and he thinks that it was put to press by the aothor 
himself in 1481, the yeiir he died; but lord Coke sup- 
poses the French edition in folio, printed without date, at 
Jlouen, by \V. Le I’ailleiir, for R. Pinson, to have been 
the first. 'Fhe point however has not yt^t been settled ; 
and perhaps rannot now be settled with jMeeision. The 


various opinions on the sidijoct may be louud in onr au- 
thorities. That it was often reprinted is a matter of less 
donht ; tlie eiliiions from 1630 to I (>30 ordy, amount to 
twenty-four. 'I'iie original composiuon of tliis celebrated 
work is justly este.emed as the principal pillar on which 
the superstructure of the law of real property in tliis 
kingdofii is supported ; and the valuable Commen- 
tary” of lord (Nike has uniformly been consitlered, hv the 
most (MiiiMeni lawyers, as the ri*sult and repository of all his 
learning on the subjects there treated. Of this work a re- 
publication was made in folio, 17S8, which, independent 
of the valuable annotations of lord Hale and lord clianeelior 


Nottingham, has lieen greatly improved by the learning 
and indefatigable labours of Mr. Hargrave and Mr. Butler. 
'Ihere was a book written in the reign of Edward III, 


which is calleil ‘‘ Old Jeiiures,’' to distinguish it from 
Littleton’s book. It gives an account of the various tenures 
by winch land was liolden, the nature of estates, and some 
Ollier incidents relating to lauded property. It is a very 
scanty tract, but lias tlie mci't of having led the way to 
lattleton’s iamous work. * 


LIT ri.F rON, or LVl'l LLTON (Edwakd), lord keeper 
of tht/ great seal of England in the reign of Charles 1. was 
descended, by a collateral branch, Irom the preceding 
judge Littleton, being grandson of John Littleton, parson 
of Mounslow in SShropshire, and son of sir Edward Little- 


* Biog. Brit.— D'ibdinU Typographical Aoti«]uilie9,— Bridgman*! lagal Biblio*' 
grapby.<— Rccvrs'i Hist, of JciBgiish Laai, 
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ton of Henley in thatcounty, one of the justices of the 
niarches, and judge of North Wales. He was born in 
1589, and admitted a gentleman commoner of Christ- 
church, Oxford, in 1606, where he took the degree of 
bachelor of arts in 16Ct9. Some time alter, being de- 
signed for the law by his father, he removed to the Inner- 
Temple, and soon became eminent in his profession. In 
1628, we find him in parliament; and on the t^th of May 
he was appointed, togcihcr with sir Edward Coke and sir 
Dudley Digges, to carry up the petition of riglit to the 
house of lords. He had also the management of the charge 
made against the duke of Buckingham, concerning king 
James’s death ; on which occasion he behaved himself 
witli universal applause, alihongh lie had to consult both 
the jealousy of the people and the liononr of the court. 
His first preferment in the law was the appointment to 
succeed his father as a Welch judge; after which he was 
elected recorder of London, and about the same time 
counsel for the university of Oxford. In 16:)2, he was 
chosen summer-reader of the Inner-d’eniple, and in 1634, 
appointed solicitor-general, and received the honour of 
knighthood in (633. in 1639, he was constituted lord 
chief-justice of the common-picas ; and, in In to, on the 
flight of lord-keeper kincli from the resentment of the 
parliament, the great seal was put into ins eustody, with the 
same title. In February following, he was laeaied a peer 
of England, by the title of lord Littleton, baron of Moun- 
slow in Shropshire. 

In this station he fireserved the esteem of both parties 
for some time, and tlje two houses of parliamem agreed to 
return their thanks by him to the. king, for passing the 
triennial hill, and that of the subsidies; but, as be concur- 
red in the votes for raising an army, atid sei/dng the mili- 
tia, in March 16 41, nu»asnres very hostile to the royal 
cause, the king sent an or<l<^ from York to lonl Falkland, 
to demand the seal from him, and to (onsnlt about a suc- 
cessor with Hyde, afterwards earl i>f ('larmidon ; but this 
last step prevented the Jormer order from lieing put into 
execution. Hyde, who always entertained a great regard 
for the keeper, had, upon iiis late behaviour, paid him a 
visit at Kxeler-house, on whicli occasion the keeper freely 
disclosed ids mind, lamenting tliat lie bail been removed 
• from the cominon-picas, of winch court, lie was accpiainted 
wiili the business and the persons with whom he bud to 
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deal, to an higher office, which involved him with anotb^ 
sort of men, and in affairs to which he was a stranger ; and 
this without his having one friend among them, to whom 
iie could confide any difficulty that occurred to him. Ad- 
verting likewise to the unhappy state of the king’s affairs, 
he said that the party in hostility to the court would 
never have done what they had already, unless they had 
been determined to do more : that he foresaw it would not 
be long before a war would break out, and of what impor- 
tance it was, in that season, that the great seal should be 
with his majesty ; that the prospect of this necessity had 
made him comply to a certain degree with that party ; that 
there had lately been a consultation, whether, in case the 
king might send for him, or the great seal be taken from 
him, it were advisable to keep it in some secure place, 
where the keeper should receive it upon occasion, they 
having no mind to disoblige him : that the knowledge of 
this had induced him to vote as lie did in the late debates; 
and by that compliance, which he knew would give the 
king a had impression of him, he hud gained so much cre- 
dit with them, that he should be able to preserve the 
seal in liis own hands till his majesty should demand it, and 
then he wotdd be ready to wait on the king with it, declar- 
ing iliat no man should be more willing to perish with 
and for liis majesty than himscdtV IVIr. Hyde acquainted 
lord Falkland with this conference; and, being confident 
that the lord-keeper would keep his jiromise, recommended 
to advise his majesty to write a kind invitation to the keeper 
to come to York, and liring the seal with him, rather than 
think of giving it to any other jierson. 'Fire advice was 
embraced hy the king, vvlio, though he still had his doubts 
of Littleton’s sincerity, was innucnceil by the reasons as- 
signed ; ami accordinglv the seal uas sent to York on the 
22d, and followiHl by the keeper on the 23d of May, ld42. 

But, iiotwith standing this piece of service and eminent 
proof of bis loyalty, at the risk of his life, be could never 
totally regain the king’s confidence, or the esteem of the 
court-party. He continued, however, to enjoy his post, 
in which he attended his majesty to Oxford, was there 
crented doctor of laws, and made one of the king’s privy- 
council, and colonel of a regiment of foot in the same 
service, some time before bis death, which happened Aug. 
27, 1G45, at Oxford. His body was interred in the cathe^ 
tlral of Christ church ; on which occasion a funeral oration 
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wms pronounced by the celebrated Dr, Hammond, thcfn 
orator to the university. In May 1683 , a monument was 
erected there to his memory, by his only daughter and 
heiress, the lady Anne Lyttelton, widow of sir Thomar 
Lyttelton ; and the same year came out liis Reports,” in 
folio which, however, Mr. Stevens, in his introduction 
to lord Bacon’s Letters, edition 1702, p. 21, thinks were 
not composed by him, many of the cases being the same 
verbatim as in Hetley’s reports. Lord Clarendon says of 
sir Edward Littleton, that “ he was a man of great rc|)ula- 
tion in tlie profession of the law, for learning, and all other 
advantages which attend the most eminent men. He was 
of a very good extraction in Shropshire, and inherited a 
fair fortune and inheritance from his father. He was a 
handsome and a proper inan, of a very graceful presence, 
and notorious courage, which in his youth he had mani- 
fested wdlh his sword. He had taken great pains in the 
hardest and most knotty part of ilie law, as veil as that 
which was most customary ; and was not only ready and 
expert in the books, but e.xceedingly versed in records, 
in studying and examining whereof lie had kept Mr. Sclden 
company, with whom he had great friendship, and who had 
much assisted him : so that he was looked upon as the best 
antiquary of his profession, who gave hiins(*lf up to prac- 
tice ; and, upon the mere strength of liis abilities, he had 
raised himself into the first of the practisers of tlie common 
law courts, and was chosen recorder of l^ondon before he 
was called to the bench, and grew presently into the 
highest practice in all the other Courts, as well as those of 
the law.” \V hitfclocke also (il)serve*s, that he was a man of 
courage, and of excellent parts and learning. But wc fear 
he cannot be altogether acquitted of unsteadiness in some 
parts of hi.s conduct, although it must at the same time be 
owned that when he found he could no longer retain the 
seal with credit, he delivered it, with his own hands, to 
his unliappy sovereign, and died hrndy attached to his 
cause. 

He was twice married ; first to Anne, daughter of John 
Lyttelton, by whom he had a son and two daughters, who 

♦ lhe!>e, haTf. some book, ontiib'd 'Fh*' Sovereign’s Pre* 

speeches in jiarlianient, and -'^veral ar- Tog.ttivc and S\diiert\s I’rivilegcs 
gunjents and di‘'('onisc‘», ptibti^bed in tobo j and “A Speech i» 

Jlushworlh, vui I. and appendix ; and the House <»t Coliiiiiori!* at the 
by iheintcivv'j in 10 ^ 2 , and ioia «f two bills,” I64l| 4lu. 



all died infants. His second wife was the lady Sidney 
Calverley, relict of sir George Calverley of Cheshire, and 
daughter of sir William Jones, judge of the kiiig’s-bench, 
^by whom he had the above-mentioned Anna, whose son 
Edward died in 1664, and lies interred in the Temple 
church. In the south window of the Inner 7>inple hail, 
is a fine shield of the keeper’s arms, with fifteen quar- 
terings, distinguished by a crescent within a mullet, whicli 
shews him to have been a second son of the third house.^ 
LITI LE 1 (JN. See LYTrELl'ON. 

LIVINGS7'ON" (John), a rigid but pious presbyter of 
the church of Scotland, was born in 1603. In 1617, he 
was sent to the college of Glasgow, where he remained 
until he passed M. A. in 1621. After this, he exercised 
tile ministry in various places, as occasion oflereci, till 
1628, when he was, by the sentence of the general as- 
sembly, sent to Ancrum in Teviot-dale. He w^as twice 
suspended by bishop Down, and was one of those who 
tendered the covenant to king Charles II. a little before 
he landed in Scotland. In 1663, as he would not sub- 
scribe or take tlie oath of allegiance, lie was hanished out 
of the kingdom, and retired into HollaiKl, wliere he 
prcNU'hed to liie Scots’ congregation at ilotterdam till his 
death, Ang. 167 J. liis w( rks arc' “ Letters from Leith, 
1663, to Ins PtirisInoncM’s at Ancrum;” “ Memorable Cha- 
racteristics ol Divine Ihovidence and a Latin Transla- 
tion of the Old Testament,” not published.' 

I.IVIUS ( rn i sb the most celebrateil of the Roman 
historians, was born at Patavium, or Padua, and descended 
from an illustrious famiiv, which had given several consuls 
to Rome. Lew circumstances of his life are known, as 
none of the ancients have left any thing about it ; and so 
reserved has he been with regard to liimself, |hat we should 
be at a loss to determine the time when his history was 
written, if it were not for one passage which seems to 
prove that he was employed on it about the year of Rome 
730. He was then at Rome, where lie long resided ; and 
some have supposed that he was known to Augustus before, 
by certain dialogues, which he had dedicated to him. 
Seneca, without noticing the dedication, mentions these 

* Biog. Brit. — T.loytl’s State Worthies,— Lloyd’s Memoirs, fol. Alh. 

Ox. voL 11. — Bridgman’s Legal Bibliography. — l’ttrk'5 edition of the Royal and 
Noble Authors. * 
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dialogues^ which he calls historical and philosojihical ; and 
also some books, written purposely on the subject of phi- 
losophy. All this a|)peavs doiibtrul, hut there is reason 
to think that lie began his history as soon as he was settled 
at Home; and he seems to have devoted liiinsclf entirely 
to it. The tunuilts and distractions olTIiat city rre<]ucntly 
obliged him to retire to Naples, not only that lie might he 
less interrupted in his historical labours, but enjoy that 
tranquillity which he could not have at Rome. lie appears 
to have been imich dissatisfied with the manners of his 
age, and tells us, that he should reap this reward of his 
labour, in composing the Roman history, that it would 
take his attention from the present numerous evils, at least 
while he was employed upon tlu^ first and earliest ages.” 

It is said that he used to reail parts of liis liistory, while 
he was composing it, to Miccenas anti Angiistiis ; and that 
Livia conceived so high an opinion of him, as to intend to 
commit to him the education of young CMaiulius the bro- 
ther of Germanicus, hut his death preventeil his eiijoying 
this honour. On the demise of Augustus, he returned to 
Padua, wliere he was received witli all imaginable honour 
and respect; and there died, A. 1). 17, at ilic age of se- 
venty, or seventy-six. 

Scarcely any man was t*v(*r more honoured, both iti bis 
life-time and after his d('aib, tinin this historian. Pliny 
the younger relates that a gentleman irasellcd from Cades, 
the extreme j)art of Spain, to se<* l.iw ; and, tiiongli Romo 
abounded wiiii more siujH'ndous ;iih 1 curious spcetacles than 
any city in the world, iimnedia(«‘l y returned ; beeause, after 
having seen Livy, lie thought iioiliiiig wa/rtliy ofliis notice. 
i'u tiie follow ing storv, liowevm-, wt' cannot so easily 
give credit. A monument was eret tefl to this historian iu 
the temple ol Juno, where tlic* monastery of St. dustina was 
afterwards founded. 'J here, in 111 >, was discovered the 
following epitapl] upon Livy: “Ossa'Liti Livii Patavini, 
omnium monaliurn judicio digui, ciiju' ptatpe invicto C’a- 
iamo invicti }*o])nli Romani Res gesta* eonsc/iherenlur.” 
In 14.51, we are told that Alphonsus, king ul Arragon, sent 
Ills ambassador, Antliony Panorinila, to desire of the citi- 
zens of Padua the bone of that arm with which this their 
famous countryman had tvritien his hi lory ; and, obtaining 
it, caused it to he conveyed to Na[)les with tlie greatest 
• ceremony, as a most invaluable relie. lie said to have 
been assisted in Ids recovery from an dl date of health, by 
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the pleasure he found in reading this history ; and there- 
fore^ out of gratitude, was induced to pay extraordinary 
honours to the rnetnory of the writer.’* 
t This ridiculous story, which has been repeated in the 
former editions of this Dictionary, as well as in other ac- 
counts of Livy, took its rise from the ignorance or knavery 
of those who reported it; and having been refuted by Gu- 
dius, aud more fully by Morhof (“ De Livii Pafeav.” cap. 
iii.), ought long ago to have been displaced. The epitaph 
at Padua was, when written without tlie contractions, Vi- 
vos fecit Titus f/ivius, Livia? Titi filice quartfe, iibertus 
Halys, concordialis Patavi, sibi et suis omnibus;” i. e. This 
mouiunetit was erected by himself and his family l>y Titus 
Livius Halys, the freediuan of Livia, a daughter of one 
Titus Livius, who pro))ably lived many ages after the his- 
torian. Halys was his name, while he continued in servi- 
tude, atid 'ritus Livius the name of his patron or master, 
whicli he asstiined, as was usual in those cases, when he 
received iiis freedom. He had perhaps borne some office 
in the temple of Concordia at Padua, which might possi- 
bly have stood in the place where the epitaph was disco- 
vered, and hence the title Co?icorclialis, But the monks of 
the (iftecnih century, who valued themselves on having 
discovered the bones of tlu* ctdebraied historian, attended 
ordy to the name of Titus Livius; never reflecting, that 
tills \uis a common name, and might have belonged to 
iwcntv Olliers ; that in the Augustan age, dead bodies were 
usnaliv burnt, and not buried within the walls of cities; 
and tiiat, adinilling Livy bad bv'en buried., it was very irn- 
probalile liial aiiv of liis bones should have remained un- 
consnmed in liic ground abo\ i' 1400 years. 

The Hi^toi V of law, like (Uiier great works of antiquity, 
is transmit Ual d(i\\ii to us e\cev*dingly mutilated and irri- 
perfoct. Its liooks were originally an hundred and fortv- 
iwo, of winch are extant only thirty -live. 'Lbe epitomes 
it, from whicli we b-arti their number, all remain, ex- 
cept iliose of tlie l:5t>tb and KWib books. They have been 
divideii into deca ies, which some tliink was done by Livy 
himself, because there is a preface to every decade ; while 
others suppose it to bo a moderti cv'intrivauce, since no- 
thing about it can be gathered (loin the ancients. Tlie first 
decade, beginning with the foundatioii of Ronie, is extant, 
and treats of the affairs of 4b0 years. The second decade 
is lost, the years of which aie seventy fivt . The third 
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decade is extant, and contains tKe second Pmiic war, in« 
eluding eighteen years. It is reckoned the most excellent 
part of the history, as giving an account of a very long and 
sharp^ war, in which the Romans gained so many advan-/ 
tages, that no arms could afterwards withstand them. The 
fourth decade contains the Macedonian war against Philip, 
and the Asiatic war against Antiochus, which takes up the 
space of about twenty- three years. The first five books of 
the fifth decade were found, at Worms, by Simon Gry- 
nicus, in i43l, but are very defective; and the remainder 
of Livy’s history, which reacheth to the death of Driisus 
in Germany, in the year 746, together with the second 
decade, are supplied by Freinshemius. Many discoveries 
have been reported of the lost books of Livy, but these 
have generally proved forgeries. I'he last, by Joseph 
Vella, was very recently exposed, by Dr, Hager in Beis- 
ter’s Berlin Journal. 

The encomiums bestowed upon Livy, by botli ancients 
and moderns, are great and numerous, Quinctilian speaks 
of him in the highest terms, and thinks that Herodotus 
need not take it ill to have l.ivy equalled wiili him. In 
general, probity, candour, and imiiartialiiy, are what have 
distinguished Livy above all historians. Neiilier com- 
plaisance to the times, nor his particular connexions with 
the emperor, could restrain him from speaking so well of 
Pompey, as to make Augustus call him a Pompeian. This 
we learn from Cremutius Cordiis, in Tacitus, who relates 
also, much to the emperor’s honour, that this gave no in- 
terruption to their friendship. Livy, howevcjr, Ijas not 
escaped censure as a writer. In the age in uliicb he lived, 
Asinius Pollio charged him with I'atavinily, a word va- 
riously explained by writers, but generally supposed to 
relatt! to his style. 7'he most common opinion is, that 
Pollio, accustomed to the delicacy of the language spoken 
in tlie court of Augustus, could not bear with certain pro- 
vincial idioms, wliicli Livy, as a Paduan, used in various 
places of hks history, Pignorius is of a dilTerimt opinion, 
and considers Patavinity as relating to the orthography ot 
certain words, in which Livy used one letter for another, 
according to the custom of his country, writing “ sibc” 
and quasc” for “sibi” and “quasi ;” which he attenijits 
to prove by several ancient inscriptions. Cbevreaii inain- 
ttiins, that it does not concern the style, but the principles 
of the historian : the Paduans, he says, preserved a long 
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and constant inclination for ^ republic, and were therefore 
attached to Pompey ; while Pollio, being of Ccesar’s party, 
was naturally led to attribute to Livy the sentiments of his 
ccountrymen, on account of his speaking well of Pompey. 
It seems remarkable that there should exist such difference 
of opinion, when Quinctilian, who must be supposed to 
know the true import of this Patavinity, has referred it 
entirely to the language of our author. MorhofTs elabo- 
rate treatise, however, is highly creditable to his critical 
skill. The merit of Livy’s history is so well known, as to 
render it unnecessary to accumulate the encomiums which 
modern scholars have bestowed on him. With these the 
school-boy is soon made acquainted, and they meet the 
advanced scholar in all his researches. His history was 
first printed at Rome, about 1469, by Sweynheym and 
Pannartz, in folio. Of this rare edition, lord Spencer is 
in possession of a fine copy ; but the exquisite copy on 
vellum, formerly in the imperial library at Vienna, now- 
belongs to James Edwards, esq. of Harrow ; and is perhaps 
the most magnificent volume of an ancient classic in the 
world. Of modern printing the best editions are, that of 
Gronovius, “ cum Notis variorum & suis, Lugd. Bat. 
1679,” 3 vols. 8vo ; that of Le Clerc, at “ Amsterdam, 
1709,” 10 vols. 12mo; that of Crevier, at Paris, 1735,” 
6 vols. 4to i of Drakenborch, Amst. 1738, 7 vols. 4to ; of 
Ruddiman, Edinburgh, 1751, 4 vols. 12mo; of Homer, 
Loud. 1794, 8 vols. 8vo ; and that of Oxford, 1800, 6 vols. 
Svo. Livy has been translated into every language. The 
last English translation was that of George Baker, A. M. 
6 vols. Svo, published in 1797, which was preceded by 
that of Philemon Holland, in 1600; that of Bohun, iu 
1686 ; and a third, usually called Hay’s translation, though 
no such name appears, printed in 174 1, 6 vols. 8vo.‘ 

LLOYD (David), a loyal biographer and historian of 
the seventeenth century, the son of Hugh Lloyd, was 
born at Pant Mawr, in the parish of Travvsvinydd, in Me-' 
rionethshire. Sept. 28, 1625. He was educated in gram- 
mar learning at the free-school at Ruthen in Denbighshire, 
and in 1652 became a servitor of Oriel college, Oxford, at 
which time, and after, he performed the otHce of janitor. 
He took one degree in arts, and by the favour of the 

* Gen. Diet, art. Porcius and Pannrinita. — Vossiiis de Hist. Lat. — 
Kpist.-— Suetonius in vita Claudii.— -Pliiiii Epist.— Quintilian lust. Oral. — Ta- 
citi Annalcs IV, SaxiiOnomast. — Dibdin^s Cla* **ic«!» and Bibl. Spenceriani^ 
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trar^en and society of Merton tollege, was presented to the 
rectory of Ibston near Watlington in Oxfordshire, in May 
Next year be took his master’s degree, and after 
a short time, resigned Ibston, and went to London, wherc^ 
he was appointed reader of the Chnrtcr-honse. Afterwards 
he retired to Wales, and became chaplain to Dr. Isaac Bar- 
row, bishop of St. Asaph, who, besides several preferments 
ill his diocese, gave him a canonry in the ehurch of St. 
Asaph, in August 16 70. On Aug. 11, ir>7l, he was made 
vicar of Abergeley, and oti tlie same day, as is supposed, 
prebend of Vaynol in the church of St. Asaph, at wliicli 
time he resigned his canonry. He afterwards exchanged 
Abergeley for the vicarage of Northop in Flintshire, where 
he settled and taught the free-school, until his health be- 
gan to decay. He ilien returned, probably to try the ef- 
fect of his native air, to Pant Mawr, wliere he died Feb. IG, 
1691, and was buried there. 

Air. Lloyd, even by AV'ood’s account, left an excellent 
charaefer behind him : “ lie was a very industrious aiul 
zealous person, charitable to the poor, and ready to do 
good odices in his neighbourhood ; he commonly read the 
service every day in liis church at Northop, when he was 
at home, atui iisuallv ga\e niotiey to smli poor children as 
ivould taime lubnu u> be catechised.” As an anther, how- 
ever, \\’'ood appears to have been a little jealous of Lloyd ; 
Speaks of bun as bmfjg “ a conceited and eonfulent per- 
son who “■ took too ?n!U h upon him to transmit to pos- 
terity the memoji'b of great [lersonagt s by which “ he 
obtained among knrn\ing men not only the cliaracter of a 
nio.>t impudent jdagiiTy, but a false and a merta 

scribbler, especiailv n]n3n the pnbl.caiiou of bis ‘ Memoirs,’ 
wherein tire almo''i a.-, mriiiy errors as lines.” “ At length,” 
adds Wood, iiaving been suHiidiMitl^' admonished of his 
said errors^ and br'^ughl into trouble for some extrava- 
gancies in hi.’* book>, be left off writing, retired to Wales, 
and there gave inm^clf up to the gaining of riches.” That 
all thi.s i>» not true, modern inquirers of reputation, who 
have repeatedly referred to Lloyd, seem to he convinced : 
htJj is in truth a compiler, like others of his contemporaries ; 
but, although he must rank greatly under, he ('ertainly be- 
longs to tlic same class wdth Fuller and VV'cmd liimself. In 
bis style he partakes more of the former tiian the latter, and 
having titled tlio Hu])jeet of his pen W orihit s,” he is 
perhaps, a liitK,* too anxious to aiipporl their claim, and 



regarvlless of those circumstoces which form a just, if not a 
perfect, character. Lloy(l"as preserved many ininutise of 
eminent men, not to he found, or not easily to be found, 
elsewhere. These remarks apply to his two principal works, 
so often ipioted by nio(l(M*n bio;^raphers, ‘‘ The Statesmen 
and fa\(jiiriit‘s of Ent^laiid since the Reformation, &c.” 
Jd6.5, 8vo, reprinted in ld70; and liis Memoirs of the 
Lives, of persons who snlfered for their loyalty during 
the rtbc'llion, I.ond. HiG8, folio. This last is the more va- 
luable of the two, and is so far from deserving the charac- 
ter Wood has given, of containing as many errors as 
lines,” tliat, while we admit it is not free from errors, we 
have found it in general corroborated by contemporary 
writers, <uul even by \V"ood himself. Of the first of these 
works, an edition was published by Charles Whitworth, 
e.s<]. in 17 66, 2 vols. 8vo, with additions from other writers, 
ulih a view to restore the light and shade of character. 

Mr. Idoyd,” says an anonymous critic, is professedly 
the white-washer of every character and personae that 
falls tinder liis brush, particularly of the loyalists ofXharles 
Land II.; hut liis editor has .seamed it with some sable 
strokes, some drawn from lord Herbert, and some from bis 
otvn Stores, whicli are suppli(‘d from Rapin, an# other re- 
publican writers of little credit ami less abilities. The true 
merit of Lloyd is, that notwithstanding the sameness of 
most of his characters, he serves them uj) to his readers so 
dilferently dressed, that c\ich seems to be a new di^h, and 
to have a peculiar relish.” 

Lloyd’s other publications were: I. Modern Policy 
compleaied, or the pulilic actions and councils, of Ge- 
neral Monk,” Lond. 1660, Svo. 2. “ Tlie Pourtraicture 
of his sacred .Majesty (diaries 11. &c.” ibid. ItiGO, 8vo. 8. 
“ The Countless of Bridgwater’s Ghost, ^c.” Lond, 1663, 
a character of this amiable lady, published, as Wood al- 
lows, “ to make lier a pauern for other women to imitate;” 
but we can scarcely credit wliat he adds, that the earl 
being much displeased that the memory of his lady should 
be perpetuated under such a title, and by such an obscure 
person, who did not do her the right that was due, he 
brought him into trouble, and caused him to siilfcr si.v 
vumihs imprisonment /” We have not seen this work ; bat 
had it been a libel instead of a jianegyric, which last ap- 
pears to have been the author's honest intention, it cmm.! I 
not have been punished with more severity. 1 01 s 
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&c/* Lond. 1664, 4to, publisted under the name of Oli- 
ver Foulis. 5. The Worthies of the World, &c.” an 
abridgment of Plutarch, ibid. 1665, Svo. 6. Dying ^tnd 
Dead men’s Living Words ; or a fair warning to a careless < 
world,” 1665, and 1682, I2ma. 7. ‘‘Wonders no mira- 
cles; or Mr. Valentine Greatrack’s Gift of Healing exa- 
mined, &c.” ibid. 1665, 4to. S. “ Exposition of the Ca- 
techism and Liturgy, &c.” i). “ A Treatise on Modera- 

tion,” 1674.' 

LLOYD (Nicholas), a learned English writer in the 
seventeenth century, was son of Mr. (jeorge Lloyd, minis- 
ter of VVonson or Wonsiiigton near Winchester, and grand- 
son of Mr. David Lloyd, vicar of Lockford near Stock- 
bridge in Hampshire. He was born at Holton in Flint- 
shire in 1634, and educated at Wykehain’s scl)ool near 
Winchester, and admitted a scholar of W^adliam college, 
Oxford, from Hart-hall, October 20, 1653. He afterwards 
became a fellow of Wad ham, and July 6, 16 «8, took the 
degree of master of arts. In 1665, when Dr. Blaiidlord, 
warden of that college, became bishop of Oxford, our 
author was appointed chaplain to him, biong about that 
time rector of 8t. Martin’s church in Oxford, and continued 
with the bishop till he translated to the see of Worces- 
ter in 167 1. The year following, the rectory of St. Mary 
Newington, in Surrey, falling void, tiie bishop of W or- 
cester presented Mr. Lloyd to it, wlio kept ii to his ci(’ath, 
which happened Nov. 27, I68u. He was initMied in ihc 
chancel of the chun h there, leavinfi: hehiiui him the charac- 
ter of an harmless quiet man, and an excellent philoloi;ist. 
His ‘‘ Dictionariuiu Historiciim,” alihougii now oh^so- 
Jete, was once reckoned a valuable work. 'I'lie edition 
was published at Oxford in 1670, folio. I'iie secoiul edi- 
tion was printed at London in 16 86, folio, under the fol- 
lowing title: “ Dictionariuin Historicum, geographicum, 
poeticum, gentium, liominum, tieorum gentiliiim, regio- 
iium, insulariiiii, locorum, eivitatum, tequoruin, fluviorum, 
sinuum, portuuin, promontoriorum, ac montium, antiqua 
recentioraque, ad sacras & profanas historias, poetarum- 
que, fabuia.s intelligeudas uecessaria, Nomina, quo decet 
ordine, complectens & illustrans. Opus admodum utile & 
apprime necessarium; a Carolo Stepbano inchoatuin ; ad 
incudem verb revocatum, inuumensque pene loci.s auctum 
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& emaculatum per Nicolaum Lloydium, Collegii Wad- 
hami in celeberrima Academic Oxoniensi Socium. Editio 
riovissima.” He left several unpublished MSS. consisting 
principally of commentaries and translations. He had a 
younger brother, John, somewhat of a poet, who appears 
to have shaved the friendship and esteem of Addison.^ 

LLOYD (Robkrt), a modern poet, was born in West- 
minster in 1733. His father, Dr. Pierson Lloyd, was se- 
cond master of Westminster-school, afterwards chancellor 
of York, and portionist of Waddesdon in Bucks. His 
learning, judgment, and moderation, endeared him to all 
who partook of his instructions during a course of almost 
6fty years spent in the service of the public at Westmin- 
ster-school. He had a pension from his majesty of 500/, 
conferred upon him in his old age, which was ordered to 
be paid without deduction, and which he enjoyed until his 
death, Jan. 5, 1781. 

Robert was educated at Westminster-school, where un- 
fortunately he had for his associates Churchill, Thornton, 
Colman, and some others, to whose example his erroneous 
life may be ascribed. In 1751, he stood first on the list of 
Westminster scholars who went to Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, at the same time that his school-fellow' Colman ob- 
tained the same rank among those sent to Oxford. In 
1755, he took the degree of bachelor, and in 17G1 that of 
master of arts. While at the university, he wrote several 
of his smaller pieces, and acquired the reputation of a 
lively and promising genius. But his couduct was marked 
by so many irregularities, as to induce his father to wish 
him more immediately under his eye ; and with the hope 
of reclaiming him to sobriety and study, he procured him 
the place of usher at Westminster-school. His education 
had amply qiialifuid him for the employment, but his in- 
clination led him to a rencv.ed connection with such com- 
panions as deemed tliemselves exempt from the duties and 
decencies of moral life. 

At what time he quitted the school, we are not told. In 
17 GO and 17G1, he superintended the poetical department 
of a short-lived periodical publication, entitled the Li- 
brary’,” of which the late Dr. Kippis was the editor. In 
HGO he published the first of his productions which 
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attracted ftiuch notice, “ The Actor.” It was recommended 
by an easy and harmonious versification, and by the libe- 
rality of his censures, which were levelled at certain im-* 
proprieties common to actors in general. By this poem, 
Churchill is said to have been stimulated to write bis Ros- 
ciad,” in which he descended from general to personal 
criticism. The subjects, however, were so alike, that 
Lloyd was fpr Some time supposed to be the author of the 
“ Rosciad,’* which he look an early opportunity to deny, 
and not only acknowledged his inferiority, but attached 
himself more closely than ever to the fame and fortunes of 
Churchill. In the same year, he attempted a small piece 
of the musical kind, called The 1 ears and Triumphs of 
Parnassus,” and the following season had another little 
opera performed at Drury-lane theatre, in honour of their 
present majesties’ nuptials, entitled Arcadia ; or, The 
Shepherd’s Wedding.” The profit arising from these 
pieces was not great, but probably enough to induce him 
to become an author by profession, although no man ever 
ventured on that mode of life with fewer qualifications. 
His poetical productions were of such a trifling cast as 
to bring him very small supplies, and he had neither taste 
nor industry for literary employment. 

In 1762, he attempted to establish a periodical work, 

The St. James’s Magazine,” wliich was to be the depo- 
sitory of his own etfusions, aided by the contributions of 
liis friends. 7'lie latter, however, came in tardily; 
Churchill, from whom he had great expectations, contri- 
buted nothing, although such of his poems as he published 
during the sale of the magazine, were liberally praised. 
Thornton gave a very few prose essays, and poetical pieces 
were furnished by Denis and Emily, two versifiers of for- 
gotten reputation. Lloyd himself had none of the steady 
industry which a periodical work requires, and his maga- 
zine was often made up, partly from books, and partly 
from the St. James’s Chronicle, of which Colman and 
Thornton were proprietors, and regular contributors. Lloyd 
also translated some of Marmontel’s tales for the Magazine, 
and part of a French play, in order to fix upon Murphy the 
charge of plagiarism. This magazine, after existing about 
a year, was dropped for want of encouragement, as far as 
Lloyd was concerned ; but was continued for some time 
lo^igcr by Dr. Kcnrick. Lloyd’s injprudeiice and necessi- 
ties were now beyond relief or forbearance, and his cre- 
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Jitors confined him within the Fleet prison, where he af- 
forded a ni(‘lanciiuly instance of the unstable friendship of 
wits. Dr. Kenrick informs us that even Thornton, though 
Jiis bosom friend from their infancy, refused to be his se- 
curity for the liberty of the rules ; a circumstance which, 
giving rise to some ill-natured altercation, induced this 
(/uo?iclam fncud to become an inveterate enemy, in the qua- 
lity of iris most inexorable creditor.” It was probably 
during his im}M-isonment, that he published a very indiffe- 
rent translation of Klopstock’s Death of Adam,” After 
that, his “ Capricious Lovers,” a comic opera, was acted 
I’or a few nights at Drury-lane theatre. This is an adapta- 
tion of Favart’s Nineite a la Cour to the English stage, but 
Idoyd had no (iriginal powers in dramatic composition. 
CMiurciiiil anti Wilkes are said to have afforded him a 
weekly stipend from the commencement of his imprison- 
ment until his final release. How this was paid we know 
not. Wilkes had been long out of the kingdom, and 
Churchill, who left Lloyd iu a jail when he went to France, 
bequ<.‘:itli<'d him a ring only as a remembrance It is 
more probable that his father assi.sted him on this occasion, 
altiiougb it might not be in his power to pay his debts. He 
had in vain tried every means to reclaim him from idle- 
ness anti intemperance, and had long borne the drain or, 
burthen” which he was to his family. The known abili- 
ties of this unhappy son, ‘‘ rendered this blow the more 
grievous to so good a lather,” who is characterized by 
bisliop Newton as a man that with all liis troubles and 
disuppoiiuinents, with all tlie sickness and distress in his 
family, still preserved his calm, placid countenance, his 
easy cheerful temper, and was at all times an agreeable 
friend and companion, in all events a true Christian phi- 
losopher.” 

Deserted by his associates, Lloyd became careless of his 
health, and Hed for temporary relief to the exhilarating 
glass, which brouglit on fits of despondency. His recol- 
lections must indeed have been truly painful, when he re- 
membered for what and for whom he had given up the 
fairer prospects of his youth. He appears to have been 
wholly undeserving the neglect of those with whom he 

* Amonjr other expedieots for his this aud olhtT I'lri-uinstances, it may 
relief, C. '.«?-» Uiil promoted, with con- be conjeclurcd, that Idoyd’s imprisou- 
fciiderablc sneorss, a Rubsirription for ment comiiitMiced iu the latter cu\f of 
an edition of ins colittwd poems, l^roni 1765. 



loved to associate. In his friendships he \<ras warm, con- 
stant, and grateful, more sinned against than sinning 
and it would be difficult to find an apology for the con- 
duct of those prosperous friends to whose reputation he 
had contributed in no inconsiderable degree by his writings. 
Among these, however, Hogarth appears to have been 
unjustly ranked. An irreconcileable quarrel had long sub- 
sisted between this artist and Churchill’s friends; and, much 
decayed in health, Hogarth languished for some time at 
Chiswick, where he died nearly two months before Lloyd. 

The news of Churchill’s death being announced some- 
what abruptly to Lloyd, while he was sitting at dinner, he 
was seized with a sudden sickness, and saying I shall 
follow poor Charles,” took to his bed, from which he never 
rose. He died December 15, 1764, and his remains were 
deposited, without ceremony, on the J 9th, in the church- 
yard of St. Bride’s parish. Ten years afterwards his poeti- 
cal works were published in two handsome volumes, by 
Dr. Kenrick, who prefixed some memoirs, written in a 
negligent manner, and without a single date of birth, 
death, events, or publications. His poems have been added 
to the works of the English Poets,” although he cer- 
tainly merits no very distinguished rank. His chief ex- 
cellence was the facility with which he wrote a number of 
smooth and pleasing lines, tinctured with gay humour, on 
any topic which presented itself. But he has no where 
attempted, or aftbrded us much reason to think that by 
any diligence or effort he could have attained, the higher 
species of his art. He has neither originality of thought, 
nor elegance of expression. It has been observed that 
those poets v\lio have been degraded by the licentiousness 
of their lives, have rarely surpassed the excellence, of what- 
ever degree, which first brought them into notice. Lloyd, 
however, had not the excuse which has been advanced in 
some recent instances. He was neither spoiled by patro- 
nage, nor flattered into indolence by injudicious praise 
and extravagant iHjpcs. The friends of his youth were 
those of his mature years ; and of the few whom he lost, he 
had only the melancholy recollection that some of them 
had quitted him from shame, and some from ingratitude. 

'J’he Actor” was his most favoured piece, and which 
he never surpassed ; but it sunk before the liosciad.” 
Tlv? rest of his poems are effusions addressed to friends on 
subjects which relate principally to himself, and with a 
distinction which friends only would tliink valuable. 
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Mr. Wilkes’s character of Lloyd represents him as mild 
and affable in private life, of gentle manners, and very 
engaging in conversation. He was an excellent scholar, 
aad an easy natural poet. His peculiar excellence was the 
dressing up an old thought in a new, neat, and trim man- 
ner. lie was contented to scamper round the foot of 
Parnassus on his little Welsh pone)’, which seems never to 
have tired. He left the fury of the winged steed and the 
daring heights of the sacred mountain to the sublime ge- 
nius of his frieud Churchill.” Although Lloyd followed 
Churchill in some of his prejudices, and learned to rail at 
colleges, and at men of prudence, we find him generally 
good-tempered and playful. His satire is seldom bitter, 
and probably was not much felt. Having consented to 
yield the palm to Churchill, the world took him at his 
word, and his enemies, if he had any, must have been 
those who were very easily provoked. * 

LLOYD (William), a very learned English bishop, was 
originally of Welsh extraction, being grandson of David 
Lloyd of Henblas, in the isle of Angh sey. He was born 
at Tilehurst, in Berkshire, in 1627, of which place his 
father, Mr, Richard Lloyd, was then vicar, and also rector 
of Sunning, in the same county. Having been carefully 
instructed by his father in the rudiments of grammar and 
classiCrd learning, he understood Greek and Latin, and 
something of Hebrew, at eleven years of age; and was 
entered, m 16:58, a student of Oriel college, in Oxford, 
whc’ice, the tullowing year, he was elected to a scholarship 
of Jesus college. In 1642 he proceeded B. A. and left the 
university, then garrisoned for the use of the king ; but, 
after the surrender of it to the parliament, he returned, 
was chosen fellow' of his college, and commenced M. A. in 
1646. In 1649 he was ordained deacon by Dr. Skinner, 
bishop of Oxford, and afterwards became tutor to the chil- 
dren of sir William Backhouse, of Swallowtield, in Berk- 
shire. In 1654, upon the ejection of Dr. Pordage by the 
Presbyterian committee, he was presented to the rectory 
of Bradfield, in the same county, by Elias Ashmole, esq. 
patron of that living in right of his wife ; but this right 
being disputed by Mr. Fowler and Mr. Ford, two ministers 
at Reading, who endeavoured to bring in Dr. Temple, 
pretending the advowson was in sir Humphrey Forster, he 

• 

' Johnson and Chalmers ’a English Poets, 1810. — Bisho|> Newton’s Life, p. 
16, 17, &c. 
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chose to resign his presentation to Mr. Ashmole, rather 
than involve himself in a contest. In 1666 he was ordained 
j)riest by Dr. Brownrig, bishop of Exeter, aiul the same 
year went to Wadhain college, in Oxford, as governor to 
John Backhouse, esq. a gonileman-coinmoner, with whom 
be continued till 1659. In Sept. J660, he was incor- 
porated ]M. A. at Cambridge ; and, about the same lime, 
3«ade a prebendary of llippon, in Yorkshire. In 1666 he 
v\;as appointed king’s chaplain; and, in 1667, was collated 
to a prebend ot Salisbury, having proceeded D. D. at Ox- 
ford in the act preceding. In 1668 he was presented by 
the crown to the vicarage of St. Mary’s in Reading ; and, 
the same year, was installed archdeacon of Merioneth, in 
the church of Bangor, of which he was made dean in 1672. 
7’his year he obtaineil also a prebend in the church of St. 
Paul, London. In 1671 he became residentiary of Salis- 
bury ; and, in 1676, lie succeeded Dr. Lamplugh, promoted 
to the see of Exeter, in the vicarage of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, Westminster; upon which occasion he resigned 
his prebend of St. Paul’s. 

Our author had shown his zeal in several tracts against 
popery; and in the same spirit he published in 1677, ‘‘ Con- 
siderations touching the true way to suppress Popery in 
this kingdom,” &c. with an historical aecount,of the re- 
formation liere in England; but having proposed to tole- 
rate such papists as denied the pope’s infallihility, and liis 
power to depose kings, excluding the rest, a metliod which 
had been put in practice botli by queen Elizabeth and king 
James with good success, l)e was suspected of complying 
with the court measures, 'i’his sus])iciou increasing upon 
his bciftg promoted to the hisiiopric of St. Asajdi, in 1680, 
he thought it necessary to vindicate himself by shewing, 
that at ilie very time he made the above juoposal, the pa- 
pists themselves were in great apprehension of the tiling, 
as being the most likely to blast their hopes, and to pre- 
serve the nation from that ruin which they were then 
bringing upon it 

^ Caleman at that time wrote to the those that require it, on eonditions 
pope*!* internuiw'io llius ; “There is pn'judieiai to the authority of the pope, 
but one thiu;; to he faired (win ivof t and so to prist fiite therestof them with 
Invo a great apprehension) that l aii more appearanei; of justlee, and ruin 
Viiridtr th<:SM<< fvs of our designs ; whifli the one baVfoftlicMii more easily than 
is. a divibioii atiiont' the ealludies iheui> tlur whole body at n»ice.** And ear- 
sf !v( ' ; hy pi'M'o.'-itiens to the paib.i- duial llnw.iivl deliveied it as their 
ii/tiiL lo ai ro.'d their conjunction to jud^uatnl at Rome. “ Divkjion of Ca- 
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All suspicion, however, of his principles vanished in 
James II. ’s reign, when the nation saw him one of the six 
prelates, who, with archbishop Sancroft, were committed 
tt> the Tower in June 1688, for resisting his majesty’s 
order to distribute and publish in all their churches the 
royal declaration for liberty of conscience ; and about the 
end of the same year, having concurred heartily in the re- 
volution, he was made lord almoner to king William III. lu 
1692 he was translated to the sec of Litciifield and Coven- 
try, and thence to Worcester in 1699. He continued in 
the office of lord almoner till 1702, when, together with 
his son, having too warmly interested himself in the elec- 
tion for the county of Worcester, a complaint was made to 
the House of Commons, and a resolution passed of address- 
ing the queen “ to remove William lord bishop of Wor- 
cester from being lord almoner to her majesty ; and that 
Mr. Attorney General do prosecute Mr. Lloyd, the lord 
bishop of Worcester’s son, for his said offence, after his 
privilege as a member of the lower house of convocation 
is out.” In consequence of this vote, an address was pre- 
sented to the queen, with which her majesty complied, 
and dismissed the bishop from his office. 

Bishop Lloyd lived to the age of ninety-one ; but in the 
latt(u* part of his life seems toha\e fallen into some im- 
becility of mind ; as appears from the account given by 
Swift of the good old prelate’s going to queen Anne, ‘‘ to 
prove to her majesty, out of Daniel, and the Revelations, 
that four years hence there would be a war of religion, that 
the king of I'rance would be a protestant, and that the pope- 
dom should be destroyed.” He died at Hartlebury-castle, 
August 30, 1717, and was buried in the church of Flad- 
bur}', near Evesham, in Worcestershire, of which his son 
was rector; where a monument is erected to his memory 
with a long inscription, setting him forth “ as an excellent 
pattern of virtue and learning, of quick invention, hrm 
memory, exquisite judgment, great candour, piety, and 
gravity ; a faithful historian, accurate chronologer, and 
skilled in the holy scriptures to a miracle ; very cha- 
ritable, and diligent in a careful discharge of his episcopal 

tholics,” says he, “ will be the easiest sion, in a poem called Faction dis- 
way for Protestants to destroy them.” playc<l,” supposcil to he written by 
—Collection of letters set out by order the late W. Shipper’., c‘^q. many ye^rs 
of llie House of Comiiions. Ther6 is a a remarkable uu'iuhtr ot Uic llousi al 
vii wlcut saliie upon him on tliis occa- Common:*. 
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office.*^ Bishop Burnet speaks of our author with the 
greatest warmth of friendship, and in the highest style of 
panegyric. In reality he was indebted to Dr. Lloyd for a 
great part of his own fame, having undertaken his His- 
tory of the Reformation'^ by his persuasion, and being 
furnished by him with a large share of the materials ; he 
likewise revised every sheet of the whole work during the 
printing. The world is likewise indebted to Lloyd for that 
stupendous work, Pool’s ‘‘ Synopsis,” which was under- 
taken by his advice, as appears by a letter of that prelate 
addressed to Mr. Henry Dodwell, and communicated to 
Mr. Granger by his son, the late Dr. Dodwell, archdeacon 
of Berks. Bishop Wilkins, in his preface to “ An Essay to- 
wards a real character and a philosophical language,” ac- 
knowledges himself obliged to “ the continual assistance of 
his most learned and worthy friend Dr. William Lloyd,” and 
expresses the highest opinion of his ‘‘ great industry, and 
accurate judgment in philological and philosophical mat- 
ters.” But no written authority seems to represent bishop 
Lloyd’s temper and character in a more amiable light than 
the interesting account of his conduct towards the dis- 
senters of his diocese, as given in the life of the Rev. 
Philip Henry, to which, from its length, we must refer. 
It occurs in p. 1 18 of the edition 1712. 

Besides the ‘‘ Considerations,” &c. mentioned above, 
he wrote, 1. ‘‘ The late Apology in behalf of Paj)ists, re- 
printed and answered, in behalf of the Royalists,” 1667, 
4to. 2." A seasonable Discourse, shewing the necessity 
of maintaining the Established Religion in opposition to 
Popery,” 1672,' 4to, which passed through five editions in 
the following year. 3. “A reasonable Defence of the Sea- 
sonable Discourse,” &c. 1673, 4to, in answer to the earl 
of Castlemain’s observations on the preceding article. 4. 

The difference between the Church and the Court of 
Rome considered,” 1673, 4to. All the preceding were 
published without tiie author’s name, nor were they at first 
acknowledged by, though generally attributed to him. 
They were reprinted in 1639, 4to. 5. ‘‘An Alarm tor 
Sinners,” 1679, 4to. I’bis was published by our author 
when dean of Bangor, from an original copy containing 
the confession, prayers, letters, and last words of Robert 
Foulks, vicar of Stanton- Lucy, in Shropshire, who was 
ejfecuted at Tyburn, in 1678, for the murder of a natural 
child j and whom Dr. Lloyd and Dr. Burnet attended 
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during his imprisonment. 6. Various occasional Sermons, 
printed separately. 7. An historical account of Church 
Government,’* 1684, 8vo. 8. A Letter to Dr. William 
Sherlock, in vindication of that part of Josephus’s History, 
which gives an account ofJaddiia the high priest’s sub- 
mitting to Alexander the Great,” 1691, 4to. 9. “ A Dis- 
course of God’s ways of disposing Kingdoms,” 1691, 4to. 
10. “The Pretences of the French Invasion examined,” 
&c. 1692, 4to. 11. “A Dissertation upon Daniel’s 70 
Weeks,” the substance of which is inserted in the chrono- 
logy of sir Isaac Newton. 12. An exposition of the same 
subject, left printed imperfect, and not published. 13. 
“ A Letter upon the same subject, printed in the ‘ Life of 
Dr. Humphrey Prideaux,’ p. 288, edit. 1758,” 8vo. 14. “A 
System of Chronology,” left imperfect, but out of it his 
chaplain, Benjamin Marshall, composed his “ Chronologi- 
cal Tables,” printed at Oxford, 1712, 1713. 15. “ A Har- 

mony of the Gospels,” partly printed in 4to, but left im- 
perfect. 16. “A Chronological account of the Life of 
Pythagoras,” &c. 1699. 17. He is supposed to have had 

a hand in a book published by his son at Oxford, 1 700, in 
folio, entitled “ Series Chronologica Olympiadum,” &c. 
He wrote also some “ Explications of some of the Prophe- 
cies in the Revelations,” and added tiie chronological dates 
at the head of the several columns, with an index to the 
Bible, and many of the references and parallel places, first 
printed in the fine edition of the Bible published in folio, 
under the direction of archbishop Tenison, in 17(^1. He 
left a Bible interlined with notes in shorthand, wiiich was 
in the posse.ssion of Mr. Marshal), his chaplain, who mar- 
ried a relation, and would have published these notes had 
he met with encouragement, as Wiiiston informs us, who 
always, even in his index, calls Dr. Lloyd “ the great 
bishop,” and in speaking of Wasse says, “ one more 
learned than any bishop in England since bishop Lloyd.” * 

LOBB (Theophilus), a physician of considerable repu- 
tation, was the son of Stephen Lobb, a dissenting minister, 
and grandson of Richard Lobb, esq. M, P. for St. Michael 
in Cornwall. He was born Aug. 17, 1678, and educated 
for the ministry among the dissenters, which he exchanged 
for the study of medicine, and having obtained a diploma 

* Biog. Brit.— Ath. Ox. vol. IF.— Bnrnet’s Own Times — Whiston’s 
Coates’s Hist, of Heading.— Antbuoy Wood’s Life, edit p 136, 
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from Scotland, practised in London, and left several vvorks 
on medical topics. He died May ID, 17t):5, in the eighty- 
fifth year of his age. The following are the titles of his 
publications: Treatise of the Small-pox,” London, i7'W, 
1748, 8vo, which was translated into French in J74D. 

Rational inethotl of curing i<evers, deduced from the 
structure of the human body,” ibid. 1784, 8vo, in tliis 
work he adopted the doctrines of Boerhaave. ‘‘ Medical 
Practice in curing Fevers,” ibid. 178.5, 8vo; A practical 
treatise oti painful Dlsiempers, with some eft'ectual me- 
thods of curing them,” ibid. 173D; “ A Treatise on Sol- 
vents of liie Stone, and on curing tlie Stone and tlie Gout 
by Aliments,” ibid. 178D, which passed through several 
editions, and was translated into Latin and French. The 
author considered the matter of urinary calculi and of gout 
as of an alkaline nature, and vegetable acids as the remedy. 
“ Letters concerning the Plague and other contagious Di?.- 
tempers,” ibid. 1745 ; ‘‘A Compendium of the Practice 
of Physic,” ibid. 1747. Besides these works, he was the 
author of several papers printed in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine; of a sermon preached In* him at the ordination of 
tlie Rev. John Greene ; and of some pious tracts. ‘ 

LOBEIRA (X'asquks), a native of Porto, in Portugal, 
who lived towards the end of the thirteenth century, is tlie 
supposed author of the celebrated ronnincc ol Amadis de 
Gaul. Very little is known of his life, and his romance is 
fallen into deserved obljivion."* 

LOBEL, or L’OBKJ. (.Matthias di ), a botanist, was 
born in 1.58S, at Lisle, in Flanders, vvheic’ his father [irac- 
tised in the law^ He had an early taste for plants, and 
had good opportunities of advauiing his knowledge at 
Montpelier, wlierc he studied physic under the learned 
Rondeletius, as vvell as by making some botanical e.\cur- 
sions over the south of France. At Narhonne he became 
acquainted with Pena, afterwards his fellow- labourer in 
the Adversaria,” the first edition of wiiich was published, 
at London, in 1570, small folio, and dedicated to queen 
Elizabeth. The few cuts dispersed through this volume 
are mostly original, but inferior in style and accuracy, as 
well as in size, to those of Clusius, with whom he was con- 
temporary. Before the publication of tin' ‘‘ Adversaria,’* 
our author had extended his travels to Switzerland, the 

tr 

* Life, by John Greene, 17G7, ^ Autouio, Uihl, Hist,— M^r^haud* 



Tyrol, aiome parts of Germany, and Italy; had settled as a 
physician at Antwerp, afterwards at Delft ; and had been 
appointed physician to the illustrious William prince bf 
Omnge, and to the States of Holland. Dr. Pulteney has 
flot been able to ascertain the time of LobePs removal tx) 
England, but justly concludes it to have been before 1570, 
or most probably some years earlier. The aim of the au- 
thors of the Adversaria” was to investigate the botany 
and materia medica of the ancients, and especially of Dios- 
corides. It was reprinted at Antwerp in 1576, the dedi- 
cation being, of course, there suppressed, and new title- 
pages were printed to help the sale of the original in 1571 
and 1572. Some copies of the Antwerp impression appear 
to have been made up into a new edition at London in 
1605, with an ample Pharmacopeia, and an appendix. 
This -volume is dedicated to Edward lord Zouch, whom 
Lobel had attended on his embassy to Denmark in 1592, 
and he calls himself, in the title, botanist to king James 1. 
Dr. Pulteney observes, after Haller, that this work exhibits 
some traces of a natural distribution of plants, but without 
any remarks, and with little precision. His work is much 
more valuable for the accounts of new plants discovered 
by himself in England or elsewhere, although Ray accuses 
him of having made several mistakes, from having trusted 
loo much to his memory. 

The Stirpium Historia” of this author, a volume in 
small folio similar to his Adversaria,” which was pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1576, is much less co]>ious in maifer, 
the pages being mostly occupied with wooden cuts, which 
are those of Clusius, borrowed for the present occasion by 
the printer, Plantin. An impression of these cuts, of an 
oblong shape, was struck off, witii names onl}^ in 15S1, 
and another in 1591, Linna?us possessed both. This pub- 
lication is in very general use, and well known by the title 
of Lobel’ s ‘‘ leones.” It is, when complete, accompanied 
by an index in seven languages, Lobel seems to have had 
a very large work in contemplation, which lie intended to 
call Stirpium Illustrationes.” A fragment of it was pub- 
lished in quarto, without plates, by Dr. W. How, iii 1655, 
making 170 pages, besides a caustic preface of the author, 
aimed chiefly at Gerarde, as the notes by Dr. How are 
against Parkinson ; but Dr. Pulteney blames Lobel for this 
gross abuse of Gerarde after his death, though he had for-> 
merly on every occasion extolled him. In other respects 
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the boUnical contents of this fragment are very honourable 
to Lobel. He laboured to an advanced age in the pursuit 
of his favourite study, and procured from his correspond- 
ents {abroad many new plants for the gardens of his 
friends. He had the superintendance of a garden at Hacl?- 
ney, cultivated at the expence of lord Zouch ; and appears 
to have resided, in the decline of life, at Highgate, where 
he had a daughter, married to a Mr. James Coel. His 
wife is recorded as having assisted him in his botanical re- 
searches. He died in 1616, aged seventy-eight. * 

LOBINEAU (Guy Alexis), a Benedictine of the con- 
gregation de Su Maur, was born 1666, at Rennes. He 
entered his order in 1683, devoted his whole life to the 
study of history, and died at an abbey near St. Malo, June 
3, 1727, aged sixty-one. His principal work is a History 
of Bretany,” in 2 .vols. fol. but the second only, which con- 
tains the titles, is valued. The abb6 Vertot, and the abbe 
Claudius Moulinet, sieiir des Thuillerics, have violently 
attacked that part of this history, in which his partiality to 
his own country has led him to disregard the rights of Nor- 
mandy. Lohineau also translated a ‘‘ History of the two 
Conquests of Spain by the Moors,” &c. from the Spanish 
of Miguel do Luna, a work of no authority. He was 
more nsefully employed in completing and publishing the 
History of the City of Paris,” 5 vols. fol. which Felibien 
had begun and made a considerable progress in before his 
death. The last three volumes contain many curious and 
interesting pieces; and an excellent dissertation is prefixed 
to the first volume, on the origin of the Hdtel dc Ville, 
and the corps rnurii(:;j)al, by M. le Roi, senior master and 
warden of the goldsmiths, and controller of the rents of the 
Hotel de Ville. A satirical work, entitled Les Avauturcs 
de Pomponius, chovc>iier Romain,” 12mo, has b(-cn attri- 
buted to I join. Lol.i'oci^u, but without suiliciiMU aiuliority. ' 
LOLKO VV Li Z. See CA RAMUKL. 

LOBO (jKnoMi:), a Jesuit missionary, born at Lisbon in 
entmed among tiic Jesuits in hissixuxmth year, and 
in 1622 he went out as one ofiheir missionaries to the Last 
Indies. He v. asat Goa when the reigning emperor of Abys- 
sinia became a ii'oiiverl to tlu; church of Rome, and many ol 
liis subjects followed his example. A'he luissiouaries already 

* P<l]U rU'’y ’.V Pi'.'S’s Cy 
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irt the country being desirous of coadjutors to extend their 
religion, Lobo was deputed to go to Abyssinia, where he 
resided some years, subject to much danger and many 
hardships and sufferings; and on his return be was ship- 
wrecked, and narrowly escaped destruction. lie after- 
wards promoted the interest of the Abyssinian mission at 
Madrid and Rome ; and, notwithstanding his former dan- 
gers and hardships, took a second voyage to the Indies: 
He returned to Lisbon in 1658, and was made rector of 
the college of Coimbra, where he died in 1678, at the age 
of eighty-four. He was aurtior of An Historical Account 
of Abyssinia,” containing much curious and valuable in- 
formation, which was translated from the Portuguese lan- 
guage into the French by the abl)6 le Grand, with addi- 
tions. An abridgment of this, in 1735, constituted the 
first publication of Dr. Samuel Johnson.* 

LOCK (Matthfav), an eminent English musical com- 
poser ill the time of Charles II. was a native of Exeter^ 
and became a chorister in the cathedral of that city. He 
had* afterwards instructions in music from Edward Gibbons; 
aud had so much distingiiislied himself as a professor of 
abilities, that we are told he was apjiointed to compose 
the music for the public entry of the king at the rcsto-^ 
ration. 

He seems first to have ajipcared as an author in )(i 57, 
during the interregnum, by the [lublicaiiou ot his “ little 
consort of three parts for viols or violins, consisting of pa- 
vans, ayres, corants, sarabands, in two several varieties, tL»e 
first twenty of ivhich are for two trebles and a base.” Some 
of his compositions aj)])ear in the second part ol John Play- 
ford’s continuation of Hilton’s ‘‘ Catch tliat catclt in 

1667; and among them the most pleasing of Lock’s com- 
positions, Never trouble thyself about times or their 
turnings,” a glee for three voices. He was the first who 
attempted dramatic music for the English stage, ii we ex- 
cept tlie masques that were performed at court, and at the 
houses of the nobility, in the time of Charles 1. and during 
the reign of Charles IL When musical dramas were first 
attempted, which Drydcn calls heroic plays and dramatic 
operas, Lock was employed to set most of them, particu- 
larly the semi-operas, as they were called, the 'Lempest, 
Macbeth, and Psyche, translated from the French of 

JVIorcri.— Dr, JoluisonV'. f.lfV: by Sir Jolin ll.iwkirK, .ro;l II, « 
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MoUerei by Sbudwell. The Tempest andPsycbe were print- 
ed in 167^^ and dedicated to James duke of Monmouth. 
There is a preface of some length by Lock, which, like 
bis music, is rough end nervous exactly corresponding 
with the idea which is generated of his private character/ 
by the perusal of bis controversy with Salmon, and the 
sight of his picture in the music-school at Oxford. It is 
wnttan with that natural petulance which probably gave 
birth to most of the quarrels in which he was involved. It 
indudeSf however, a short history of these early attempts 
at dramatic music on our stage, in which, as in the most 
successful representations of this kind in later times, the 
chief part of the dialogue was spoken, and recitative^ or 
musical declamation, which seems to be the true criterion 
and characteristic of Italian operas, hut seldom used, unless 
merely to introduce some particular airs and choruses. Upon 
examining this music, it appears to have been very much 
composed on Lulli’s model. The melody is neither reci- 
tative nor air,, but partaking of both, with a change of 
measure as frequent as in any old French opera which we 
ever saw. 

Lock had genius and abilities in harmony sufficient to 
have surpassed bis model, or to have cast his movements 
ill a mould of liis own making ; but such was the passion 
of Charles II. and consequently of his court, at this time, 
for every thing French, that in all probability Lock was 
instructed to imitate Cambert and Lulli. His music for 
the witches in Macbeth, which, when produced in 1674, 
was as smooth and airy as any of the time, has now ob- 
tained by age, tliat wild and savage cast which is admirably 
suited to the characters that are supposed to perform it. 

In the third introductory music to tlie Tempest, which 
is called a curtain tune, probably from the curtain being 
first drawn up during the performance of this species of 
overture, he has, fo{ the first time that is come to our 
knowledge, introduced the use of cresiendo (louder by de- 
grees), with diminuendiy and lepUando^ under the words soft 
and d&io hy degrees. No other instruments are mentioned 
in the score of his opera of Psyche, than violins for the 
rttornels ; and yet, so slow was the progress of that in- 
strument during the last century, that in a'general cata- 
logue of music in 1701, .scarce any compositions appear to 
have been printed for its use. 
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This musician was of so irascible a disposition, that^be 
seems never to have been without a quarrel or two on his 
hands. For his furious attack on Salmon, for proposing to 
i%duce all the clefs in music to one, he had a quarrel with 
the gentlemen of the chapel royal, early in Charles II.’s 
reign. Being composer in ordinary to the king, he pro- 
duced for the chapel royal a morning-service, in which he 
set the prayer after each of the ten commandments to dif- 
ferent music from that to which the singers liad been long 
accustomed, which was deemed an unpardonable innova- 
tion, and on the first day of April, !666, at the perfor- 
mance of it before the king, there was a disturbance and 
an obstruction for some time to the performance. To con- 
vince the public that it was not from the meanness or in- 
accuracy of the composition that this impediment to its 
performance happened, Lock thought it necessary to print 
the whole service ; and it came abroad in score on a single 
sheet, with a long and laboured vindication, by way of 
preface, under the following title, “ Modern church mu- 
sick pre-accused, censured, and obstructed in its perform- 
ance before his majesty.” Lock was long suspecteci of 
being a llonian catholic, and it is probable that this new 
service, by leaning a little more towards the mass than 
the service of the protestant cathedral, may have given of- 
fence to some zealous members of the church of England. 

The public were indebted to Lock for the first rules 
that were ever published in England, for a basso conti/tuo^ 
or thorough base; these rules he gave the world, in a book 
entitled Melothesia,” London, lt>73, oblong 4to. It ia 
dedicated to Roger L’ Estrange, esq. afterwards sir Roger 
L’ Estrange, himself a good musician, and an enCourager of 
its professors. It contains, besides the thorough-basa 
rules, some lessons for the harpsichord and organ, by 
Lock himself, and others. He was author likewise of se- 
veral songs printed in “ The Treasury of Music,” “ The 
Theatre of Music,” and other collections of songs. Ifl 
the latter of these is a dialogue, ‘‘ When death 'shall part 
us from these kids,” which, with Dr. Blow’s “ Go, per- 
jured man,” was ranked among the best vocal compo- 
sitions of the time. 

It is presumed that when he was appointed composer in 
ordinary to the king, he was professionally a member of 
the church of England ; but it is certain that he went 
over to the Romish communion afterwards, and became 
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orgiuiist to queen Catherine of Portugal, the consort of 
Charles |L iind died a papist in 1677 .* 

LOCKE (John), one of the greatest philosophers this 
country has produced, was the son of John Locke, of 
Pensford, a market-town in Somersetshire, five miles from 
Bristol, by Anne his wife, daughter of Kdnuind Keen, or 
Ken, of Wrington, tanner. His father, who was first a 
clerk only to a neighbouring justice of the peace, Francis 
Baber, of Chew INIagna, was advanced by col. Alexander 
Pophain, whose seat was near Pensford, to be a captain 
in tlie parliament’s service. After tlic restoration, ho 
jiracti.sed as an Htiorney, and was clerk of the sewers in 
Som^jvsetsbire Althougli our piiilosopher’s age is not 
to bo louncl in the registers of VV^'ington, which is the 
parish church of Pensford, it has been ascertained that he 
uas born there Ang. 2i), 1632. By the interest of col. 
Pophain, lie was admitted a scliolar at Westminster, whence 
in 1652 he was elected to Christ church, Ox lord. Here 
he took the degree of B. A. in lt>55, and that of M, in 
1658; hut although he made a considerable progress in 
the usual course of studies at tltat tiuuj, lie often said that 
what he learned was of little use to enlighten tind enlarge 
his mind. I’lic first books which gave? hini a relish lor the 
study of philosophy, were the writings of J,)cs l>arie'*, 
whom he always fomul perspicuous, ahiiough he did not 
always approve of his sentimeiit.s. 

After taking his degrees in arts, he applied for some 
time to the study of physic, not so much, we are told, 
with a view to public practice, as for the lienefit of his 
own constitution, which was but weak. But he must have 
made his skill more generally known than this amounts to, 
for vv(? find that among the learned in his I’aciilly who had 
a good opinion of Ids medical know ledge, the celchratetl 
Hr. Sydenham, in liis work on acute diseases, gives him 
the following high encomium : “ You kuowg” says lie, 

lio;v much my nietliod has been approved of by a person 
wiio has examined it to the bottom, ■end who is our com- 
mon friend ; I mean Mr. John Locke, who, if we consider 

♦ But an intelligent writer, who ap- minority, ainJ the other our h-bratt .1 
pears to have had nret-ss to the best in»*tapbysicjau. Sen Oont. .Ma:?. vol. 
antlioritios, asserts that .Mr. Locke’s I.XII. Sec also a letter on the satiU- 
falher was killed at Brislcl in IbVa, subject., in vol. LXIX. p. 121. 

(t-avinjj two son«, one who died in Ins 

t Burney and Ilawi:iij.‘)’s Hist, ol Music, aud ILirncy in the Cyclopicjla. 
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his genius, and penetrating and exact judgment, or ,the 
purity of his morals, has scarce any superior, and feW 
equals now living.” Hence he was often saluted by his 
acquaintance with the title, though he never took the 
degree, of doctor, which we think would have been the 
case had he intended medicine as a profession, or had not 
been diverted from it by other studies and avocations f. 

In 1664, sir William Swan being appointed envoy from 
the English court to the elector of Brandenbnrgh, and 
some other German princes, Mr. Locke attended him as 
his secretary, but returned to England within the year, 
and applied himself again with great vigour to his studies, 
and particular!}^ to that of natural philosophy. W'hile at 
Oxford, in 1666, he became acquainted with lord Ashley, 
afterwards earl of Shaftesbury, and that in the character 
of a medical practitioner. Lord Ashley by a fall had hurt 
his breast in such a manner, that there was an abscess 
formed in it, and being advised to drink the mineral waters 
at Astrop, wrote to Dr. Thomas, a physician at Oxford, to 
procure a quantity of those waters, which might bo ready 
on his arrival. Dr. Thomas, being obliged to be absent 
from Oxford at that time, desired his friend Mr. Locke to 
execute this commission. By some accident or neglect, 
the waters were not ready the day after lord Ashley's 
arrival, and Mr. Locke thought it his duty^ to wait on 
liis lorclsliip to make a.n npology, which ho received with 
his usual civility, and was so ploasc'd with f.ockc’s con- 
versation as to detain him to supper, and engaged him to 
dine witli him next day, that he might have the more of 
his compan\^ And when his lordship left (jxford to go to 
Sunning-lhll, where he drank tiic waters, he made Mr. 
Locke promise to come thither, as he did ni the sum- 
mer of 1(>67. Lord Ashley ’aftei wards returned, and 
obliged him to promise that ho would come a[i .l lodge at 
his house. Mr. Locke accordingly went ihithei*, and 
though not a regular jjractitioncr, iiis lortlship confided 
entirely in his advice, vvitli regard to tlie operation, which 
was to be performed by opening the abscess in his breast, 
and whicli saved bis life, though it never closed. 

After this cure, his lordship, by freipient. conversations, 
discovered qualities in Locke, which made him regard his 

^ In 1674 he took the (lcj;rce of ba- in or<K r to preserve his slatioq^ ui 
i'.hclor of medicine, pi v'baoly, as Uiuted Christ church, 
at in bishop Fell’s letter heiciifUi'i^ivcn, 



medical skill as the least of his merits ; and foreseeing the 
bent of his talents, advised him to apply himself to the 
study of i^olitical and religious topics, on which his lord- 
ship seems often to have consulted him. By his acquaint^r 
ance with this nobleman, he was introduced to some per- 
sons of eminence, such as Villiers duke of Buckingham, 
lord Halifax, and other noblemen of wit and parts, who 
were all charmed with his conversation, and more so, it 
appears, than he was sometimes with theirs. One day, 
three or four of these lords having met at lord Ashley’s 
when Mr. Locke was there, after some compliments, cards 
were brought in, before scarce any conversation had passed 
between them. Mr. Locke looked upon them for some 
time while they were at play, and taking his pocket book 
began to write with great attention. One of the lords 
asked him what he was writing : My lord,” said he, I 
am endeavouring to profit as far as I am able, in your com- 
pany ; for having waited with impatience for the honour of 
being in an assembly of the greatest geniuses of this age, 
and at last having obtained the good fortune, I thought I 
could not do better than write down your conversation ; 
and indeed I have set down the substance of what has 
been said for this hour or two.” This rebuke appears to 
have been taken in good part; the company quitted their 
play, and passed the rest of their time in a manner more 
suitable to the rational character. 

In 1668 , ho attended the earl and countess of Northum- 
berland into France ; but the earl’s death did not allow 
him to remain long in that country. On his return, Mr. 
Locke lived, as before, at lord Ashley’s, who was then 
chancellor of the exchequer, but made frequent visits to 
Oxford, in the prosecution of his studies, as well as for 
change of air, which appeared to be necessary to his health. 
While he was at lord Ashley’s, he had the care of the edu- 
cation of that nobleman’s eldest son, who was then about 
sixteen years of age. This province he executed with 
great care, and to the full satisfaction of his noble patron. 
The young lord being of a weakly c onstitution, his father 
wished to see him married, lest tlu^ family should be ex- 
tinct by his death ; and as he thought him too young to 
make a proper choice for himself, he not only consulted 
Mr. Locke on the subject, but even requested he would 
maj^e a suitable choice for the youth. This was an affair 
of some delicacy, and no small risk; for, although lord 
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Ashley did not regard fortune^ yet be conditioned for a 
lady of a good family, an agreeable temper, and a fine 
person ; of good education, and of good understanding, 
and whose conduct would be different from that of the ge*» 
neraJity of court-ladies. In all these respects Mr. Locke 
bad the happiness to succeed, and the marriage was fruit- 
ful. The eldest son, afterwards the author of the Cha- 
racteristics,” was committed to the care of Mr. Locke in 
his education^, and his pupil, when lord Shaftesbury, 
always spoke of Mr. Locke with the highest esteem, and 
manifested on all occasions a grateful sense of his obliga- 
tions to him, but there are some passages in his works, in 
which be speaks of Mr. Locke’s philosophy with great se- 
verity. It will not, however, be thought a very serious 
objection to Mr. Locke, that his philosophy did not give 
entire satisfaction to lord Shaftesbury. 

In 1670, and the year following, our author began to 
form the plan of his celebrated Essay on Human Under- 
standing,” at the earnest request of Mr. Tyrrell, Dr. Tho- 
mas, and some other friends, who met frequently in his 
chamber to converse together on philosophical subjects ; 
but his employments and avocations prevented him from 
finishing it then. In 1668 he had been elected a fellow 
of the royal society, and appears to have been now’ looked 
up to as a man of superior talents, and an authority in 
those pursuits to which he more particularly addicted him- 
self. In 1672, his patron Lord Ashley, being created earl 
of Shaftesbury, and lord high chancellor of England, ap- 
])ointed Mr. Locke secretary of the presentations to bene- 
fices; which place he held until 1673, when his lordship 
resigned the great seal. As he had been the confidant of 
this statesman in his most secret affairs, he now assisted 
his lordship in publishing some treatises, which were de- 
signed to excite the people to w^atch the Roman catholics, 
and to oppose the arbitrary measures of the court. 

In 1675, Mr. Locke travelled into France on account of 
his health, and at Montpelier became first acquainted with 
Mr. Herbert, afterw^ards earl of Pembroke, to whom he 
dedicated his Essay on Human Understanding.” From 
Montpelier he went to Paris, where he was introduced to 
various men of letters. In 1679 he was recalled to Lon- 
don, on the earl of Shaftesbury’s having regained his 

• 

=*• So in the Life of Mr. Locke ; but see Lord Shaftesbury’s Life, X. 220. 
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favour at court and been made president of the council, but 
this was of short duration. The earl lost his place in a few 
months, ,for refusing to comply with the designs of the 
court, which airped at the establishment of popery and 
arbitrary power; and having incurred the implacable hatred 
of the duke of York, on account of his supporting the ex- 
clusion-bill, he was, in 1681, committed to the Tower, 
and although acquitted upon trial, thought it most safe to 
retire to Holland, where he died in 1683. Mr. Locke, also 
thinking himself not quite secure in England, followed his 
lordship to Holland, and was inlroduced to many of the 
learned ineti of Amsterdam, particularly Limhorch, and 
Le Clerc, whose intimacy and friendship he preserved 
throughout life. 

During his residence in Holland, he was accused at 
court of having written certain tracts against the govern- 
inent of his country, which were afterwards discovered to 
be the production of another person ; and upon that sus- 
picion he was deprived of his studentship of Christ-church. 
This part of Mr. Locke’s history requires some (lt*lail. 
The writer of his life in the Biographia Britannica (Xicoll) 
says that being observed to join in company with several 
English malcontents at the Hague, this conduct was com- 
municated by our resident there to the earl of Sumh. rlaiKl, 
then secretary of state; who acquainting the kiijg tiiere- 
wiih, bis majesty ordered the proj)er methods to he taken 
for expeiiiiig' him from the college, and a[>|)llcation to l*e 
made for tiiat [)iirj)ose to bishop f ell, the dean ; in oht:- 
dieiico to tliis command, the necessary information was given 
by his lordship, who at tiiesanie time wrote to our autiior, to 
apjjear aiul answer bo’ himself on the tirst of danuruy ensuing, 
but itnniediatel y receiv iiig an express eommaiid to turn him 
(Hit, was ohligeO' to comply tlierewiili, ai.-d, accordingly, 
Mr. Locke was removed Iroiu his studimi’s place on tiio 
1 5th of \ov. ItiSJ.” This account, huwt vin*, is not c(jr- 
rect. All that luril SmuUnlaiul did, was to impart his ma- 
jesty’s displeasure to the dean, and to requi^st his opinion 
as to the prijper method of removing Mr. I.ockrx 'The 
Jean’s arijwer, dated \ov. 8, contaiiis the lollowing par- 
ticulars of Mr. l.ucke, ami of his o vn advice and {iroceed- 
ings against him. “ I liavt*,” says the dean, “ lor divers 
years liad an eye uj)on him ; but o ( io.se has his guard 
b^en on himself, tliai after several .-tiit.i inquiries, I may 
confidently afSnn tlicrc is lui any inae in the colU'ge, 
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however famUiar with him, who had heard him speak a 
ivord either against or so much as concerning the govern- 
ment; and although very frequently, both in piabUc and 
private, discourses have been purposely introduced to the 
disparagement of his master, the earl of Shaftesbury, his 
party and designs, he never could be provoked to take 
any notice, or discover in word or look the least concern. 
So that I believe tiierc is not a man in the world so much 
master of taciturnity and passion. He has here a physi- 
cian’s place (he had taken the degree of -B. M. in 1674) 
which Irces him from the exercise of the college, and the 
obligations which others have to residence in it; and he is 
now abroad for want of health.” 

Thus far we might suppose the dean had advanced 
enough in behaU of the innocence of Mr. Locke. What 
follows, however, will be read with regret, that so good a 
man as bishop Fell should have given such advice. — “ Not- 
witlistauding this, 1 have summoned him to return home, 
which is done with tliis prospect, that if he comes not 
back, he will be liable to expulsion for contumacy ; and 
if ho does, he will be answerable to the law for that which 
ho sljali be found to have done amiss. It being probable 
that, though he may have boon thus camions here, where 
iie knew himself suspected, he has laid himself more open 
at Lotjdon, where a general liberty of speaking was used, 
and where the execrable designs against his majesty and 
government were managed and pursued. If he don’t re- 
turn by the first of January, which is the time limited to 
him, 1 shall be enabled of course to proceed against him 
to expulsion. But if this metliod seems not eftectual or 
speedy enough, and his majesty, om* founder and visitor, 
shall please to command liis immediate remove, upon the 
receipt thereof, directed to the dean and chapter, .it shall 
accordingly be executed.” In consequence of this, a war- 
rant came clown to the dean and chapter, dated Nov. 12, 
in these words : “ Whereas we have received information 
of the lactious and disloyal behaviour of Locke, one of the 
vstucleuts of that our college; we have thought fit hereby to 
signify our will and pleasure to you, that you fortliwith 
remove him from his student’s place, and deprive him ol 
all rigiits and advantages thereunto belonging, for which 
this shall be your warrant,” And thus, on the 1 6th 

lollovviiig, one of the greate.st men of Ills lime was C\- 
pelled ilie college at the command of Charlco 11. wiiliouij, 
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as far as is koowDi any form of trial or inquir)^ After the 
death of Charles II. William Penn, the celebrated quaker, 
who had known Mr. Locke at the university, used his in« 
terest with king James to procure a pardon for him, andf 
would have obtained it, if Mr. Locke had not said, that he 
had no occasion for a pardon, since he had not been guilty 
of any crime. 

In 1685, when the duke of Monmouth was making pre- 
parations in Holland for his unfortunate enterprize, the 
English envoy at the Hague had orders to demand Mr. 
Locke and eighty-three other persons to be delivered up 
bj the States- General. M. Le Clerc observes, that Mr. 
Locke had no correspondence with the duke of Monmouth, 
having no great opinion of his undertaking. Besides, ids 
natural temper was timorous, not resolute, and he was Tar 
from being fond of commotions. It was proper, however, 
now to conceal himself, wliicli his friends at Amsterdam 
enabled him to do, at the house of a Mr. Veen. Jn the 
mean time Limborch took care that his letters should he 
delivered to him, and was entrusted with ids \fil), to be 
sent to certain relations whom he named, in case of his 
death. So highly wa.s he respected, that one of the ma- 
gistrates declared that although they could not protect him, 
if the king of England sliould demand him, yet he should 
not be betrayed, and his landlord should have timely no- 
tice. In 1686 he began to appear again in public, when 
it was sufficiently known that he had no share in the duke 
of Monmouth’s invasion. 

During this concealment Mr. Locke wrote bis Letter 
on Toleration,” in Latin, which was printed at Gouda, 
1689, under the title ‘‘ Kpistola de Tolerantia, ad claris- 
simum virum T. a. r. r. t. o. l. a. (i. e. d heologiae apud re- 
monstraiites professorem, tyraniddis osoreni, Limburgium 
Amstelodamensem) scripta a. r. a. p. o. i. l. a. (i. e. Pacis 
amico, persecutionis osorc, Joanne Lockio Anglo). This 
letter w'as translated into English by Mr. Popple (who 
was nephew to Andrew Marvell, and author of the Ra- 
tional Catechism,”) and printed twice in London, 1689, 
4to, and 1690, 12mo. It involved Mr. Locke in a contro- 
versy with the; rev. Jonas Proast, M. A. of Qucen’s-college, 
O.xford ; and some pamphlets passed between them, to the 
last of which, published by Mr. Proast, a short lime before 
Mr.*Locke’s death, the latter left a reply unfinished, which 
was published in his posthumous works. VVldle at Aui- 
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sterdaiHy Mr. Locke formed a weekly assembly, consisting 
of Limborch, Le Clerc, and others^ for conversation upon 
important subjects, and had drawn up in Latin ru\esto be 
observed by them ; but those conferences were much in- 
terrupted by the frequent changes he was obliged to make 
of his places of residence. 

After being employed for some years on his great work, 
the Essay concerning Human Understanding,” he finished 
it in Holland about the end of 1687 . He made an abridg- 
ment of it himself, which his friend Le Clerc translated 
into French, and inserted in the “ Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle” for January, 1688 . This abridgment created a very 
general wish for the publication of the whole. About the 
same time, Le Clerc informs us, he made several extracts 
of books, as that of Boyle on Specific Medicines,” which 
is inserted in the second volume of the “ Bibl. Univer- 
selle,” and some others in the following volumes. 

The revolution of 1688 at length restored Mr, Locke to 
England, to which he returned in the fleet which conveyed 
the princess of Orange. He now endeavoured to obtain 
his studentship of Christ-church, not that he had any de- 
sign to return to college, but only that this would amount 
to a public testimony of his having been unjustly deprived 
of it. But when he found tl^at the society could not be 
prevailed on to dispossess the person who had been elected 
ill his room, and that they would only admit him a super- 
numerary student, he desisted from his claim. 

He was now at full liberty to pursue his speculations, 
and, accordingly, in 1689 , published his celebrated ‘‘ Es- 
say on Human Understanding,” and the same year his 
“ Two 'IVeatises on (Government,” in which he fully vin- 
dicated the principles upon which the revolution was 
founded. His writings bad now procured him such high 
reputation, and he had merited so much of the new go- 
vernment, that it would have been easy for him to liave 
obtained a very considerable place ; but be contented him- 
self with that of commissioner of appeals, worth about 200^, 
per annum. He was oflered to go abroad in a public cha- 
racter, and it was left to his choice wliether he would be 
envoy at the court of the emperor, the elector of Branden- 
burgh, or any other, where he thought the air most suita- 
ble to him, but he dt?clined it on account of his bad health. 

About this time Mr, Locke’s attention was directed t(» 
the state of the coin, which had been so much clipped, 
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as to want above a third of its real value ; and although hi.^ 
sentiments on the subject were at first disregarded, the 
parliament at length was obliged to take the matter into 
consideration, and to assist the members in forming a right 
opinion on the matter, and introduce a proper remedy. 
Mr. Locke, therefore, published Some considerations of 
the consequence of the lowering of the interest, and rais- 
ing the value of money,” and shortly followed it by two 
more on the same subject, in answer to objections. These 
writings extended his acquaintance among men of rank iit 
the political world, with some of whom he used to associate 
on the most familiar terms. He had weekly interviews 
with the earl of Pembroke, then lord keeper of the privy 
seal; and when the air of London began to affect his 
lungs, he wxnt for some days to the earl of Peterborougirs 
seat at Parsons’ Green, near Fulham, where he always met 
witii the most friendly reception : but was obliged after- 
wards entirely to leave London, at least liuring the whole 
(;f the winter season. 

Having paid frccpient visits to sir Francis Masham, at 
Oates, in Essex, he found the air so good for bis constitn- 
uiori, and the society so cleligiuful, that he was easily pre- 
vailed upon to become one of the family? and to settle 
tliere during his life. The air nsetl to restore him in a 
few hours after his return at any time from the town, 
although quite spent and unable to support himself. Be- 
>ides this advantage here, he found in lady Masliam, tiie 
daughter of Dr. Cudworth, n friend and companion exactl34 
to his heart’s wish ; a lady of contemphitive and studioi’s 
complexion, and particularly inured, from her infancy, t^) 
:kpecu!ations in theology, metaphysics, and morality. She 
was also so jniich devoted to Mr. Locke, that, \u engagi* 
hjs residence tliere, she provided an apartment for him, (;f 
which he was whollv master; and look care that he should 
live in the fan)ily with as much ease as il the whole house 
iiiJ been liis own. He had too the additamal siitishuaiian 
ot seeing tins ladv hrtnnl up .her only son exactly upon the 
plan which he had lai^i d(iwn hw the i)est metiicKl ol edu- 
cation ; and, what plea>ccl him still mure, the success ol 
jt was such as seemed to given sanction to his jiidgnient iu 
file cfioice of that nieihod, whudi he pnhlished in 
under the ri» *c* ol “ 'rhoughts concerning the Kducalion 
^dnjdre o md afte‘rvvard.s improved considerably. 

Ill . ’ y liC published his treatise ol “ I he rcasotiahle- 



iiess of Christianity, as delivered in the Scriptures,” writ- 
ten, it is said, in order to promote the scheme which king 
William III. had much at heart, of a comprehension with 
the dissenters. In this his argument is to prove, ‘‘ that 
the Christian religion, as delivered in the Scriptures, free 
from all corrupt mixtures, is the most reasonable institu- 
tion in the world;”, and we allow that it would certainly 
appear so if men were agreed as to what are corrupt 
mixtures,” which, it is well known, some writers have ex- 
tended to those articles of belief which others not only 
find in the Scriptures, but consider as fundamental. On 
the appearance of this work, Mr. Locke i'ound an opponent 
in Dr. John Edwards (see John Edwards), who considered 
his principles as verging towards Socinianlsm : and a de- 
fender in Mr. Samuel Bold. Mr. Locke also replied to 
Edwards. 

Some time before this, Toland published his ^‘Chris- 
tianity not mysterious,” in which he endeavoured to prove, 
that there is nothing in tlie C hristian religion tjomrary to 
or above reason ; and in explaining some of his notions, 
used several arguments drawn from I.ocke’s “ F'ssay on 
Human Uiuierstandihg.” Some Socinians also aboiit this 
time published several treatises, in which they ailirmed, 
that there was nothing in the Christian religion but what 
was rational anti intelligii)le ; and Mr. Locke having 
asserted in liis writings liuU revelation delivers notljing 
contrary to ri'ason ; all this induced Dr. Stillinglleet, the 
learned bishop of Worcester, to publish a treatise, in 
which he vindicated tiio doctrine ol the Trjnity against 
Toland and the Socimans, and likewise oj;})osed some ot 
Mr. Locke’s principles, as favourable to the above-men- 
tioned sxritings. J’his prt)diKtHl a controversy, in the 
course of which or.r aiuhor (‘iideavonrcd to show' the ]^or- 
fect agreement t)f his principles with the Cinistian religion, 
and that he had advanced nothing winch lead the least ten- 
denev to scu’pin ism, which the l>ishop Inui charged hii’i 
with. But Stillinglleet dying .some tiinc aflcr, the dispiit 
ended, and ended as such disputes liave frequently done, 
each parly claiming the vic'tory. On whichever side it 
lay, we may be permitted to add, tliat some of Mr. rock#"''; 
biograpiiers have spoken of Sullingilcct’s w ritifn;s with un- 
pardonable arrogance and contempt. 

In UiSiia, Mr. Locke was ;q>poiiuod one of the comm^* - 
siouers of trade ami plamaliuus, a jilacc w'ortii 1000/. pei 



annuo). Tha duties of this post he discharged with great 
ability and diligence until 1700, when the increase of his 
asthmatic disorder, obliged him to resign it On this oc- 
casion he* ac<{uainted no person with his intention, until he 
bad given up his commission into the king's hand. Hit, 
miyesty, who knew his worth, was very unwilling to part 
widi him, and said he would be well pleased with his con- 
tinuance in office, although be should give little or no at- 
tendance, and certainly would not wish him to remain in 
town one day to the detriment of his health. But Mr. 
Locke told the king that he could nut in conscience hold 
a place to which such a salary was annexed, without dis- 
charging the duties of it ; and therefore he begged leave 
to resign it, which was accepted. 

From this time, which was the year 1700, he liveil altd- 
gether at Oates, and applied himself, without interruptiuii, 
entirely to the study of the holy scriptures ; and in tliu 
employment he found so much pleasure, that he regretted 
his not having devoted more of his time to it in the former 
part of his life. On one occasion, in answer to a young 
gentlemen, who asked what was the shortest and surest 
way for a person to attain a true knowledge of the Chris- 
tiai) religion ? he replied, l,et him study the holy scrip- 
ture, especially the New Testament. It has (>od for its 
author; salvation for its end ; and truth, without anv mi.v- 
ture of error, for its matter.’^ In 1703 he snlfered much 
from his asthmatic disorder, hut tiie pangs of hodily com- 
plaint were alleviated by the kind attentions of lady 
Mashani : still he foresaw that his tiissolution was not far 
distant, and he could anticipate ik without dread, aiiil 
speak of it with perfect caiuiness and cotn|>osure. After 
receiving ilte ^iicrainent at horii(% in company with some 
friends, he told the minister, ** that he was in- perfect 
charity with all men, and in a sincere communion with the 
church of Christ, by what name .soever it might he distin- 
guished.'’ IJe lived some iiioiilhs after tlii.s, which be 
sptmt in acu of piety and devotion : when he was meditat- 
ing on the wisdom and goodness of the C'feaior, he could 
not forbear crying out, “ Oh the depth of the riclies of the 
goodness and knowledge of God what he felt himself on 
tins stibjcct he was anxious to iuftiHe into the hearts ot 
others. On the day previously to his departure he said, 
‘^he had lived long enough, and was thankful that he had 
enjoyed a liappy life ; but that, aftef all, be looked upon 
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this life to be nothing but vanity,” or, as he expresses a 
similar sentiment, in a letter which he left behind him for 
his friend Mr. Anthony Collins, one that ‘‘ affords no solid 
Scftisfactioii but in the consciousness of doing well, and ia 
the hopes of another life/* He. had no rest that nighty 
and begged in the morning to be carried into his study, 
where, being placed in an easy chair, he had a refreshing 
sleep for a considerable time. He then requested lady 
Masham to read aloud some of the psalms, to which he 
appeared exceedingly attentive, till feeling, probably, the 
approacli of the last inesseiiger, he begged her to desist, 
and in a few minutes expired, on the 28th of October 1704, 
in the 7I5d year of his age. 

1 o this account we may add an extract from an unpub- 
lished letter of lady Masham’s to Mr. Laughton, obligingly 
communicated hy Mr. Ellis of the British Museum. 

“ You will not perhaps dislike to know that the last 
scene of Mr. Locke’s life was no less admirable than any- 
thing else in him. All the faculties of his mind were per- 
fect to the last ; but his weakness, of which only he died, 
made such giadual and visible advances, that few people, 

I think, do .so sensibly see death approach them as he did. 
During all whicii time, no one could observe the least 
alteration in his humour : always chearful, civil, conversi- 
ble, to the last day ; thoughtful of all the concerns of his 
Jriends, and omitting no fit occasion of giving Christian 
advice to all about him. in short, his death was like his 
life, truly pious, yet natural, easy, and unaffected; nor 
can time, I think, ever produce a more eminent example 
of reason and religion than he was, living and [dying. — 
Oates, Nov. 8, 1701'.” 

M r. Lt)cke, .says his latest biographer, had great know- 
ledge of tlie world, and was prudent without curmiiig, 
easy, affable, and condescending without any mean com- 
plaisance. If tliere was any thing lie could not bear, it 
was ill manners, and a rude behaviour. This was ever un- 
grateful to him, unless, when he perceived that it pro- 
ceeded from ignorance; but when it was the effect of 
pride, ill- nature, or brutality, he detested it. He looked 
on civility not only as a duty of humanity, but Christianity; 
-«t)d he thought that it ought to be more pressed and urged 
upon men than it commonly is. He recommended on this 
occasion a treatise in the moral essays written by the gen- 
Jtiemen the Port ttoyal, “ concerning the means of pre- 
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serving peace among men,” and was a great admirer of 
Dr. Whichcote’s Sermons on the subject. He was exact 
to his wofd, and religiously performed whatever he pro- 
mised. He was very scrupulous of giving recommenda- 
tions of persons whom he did not well know, and would 
by no means commend those whom he thought not to de- 
serve it. If he vvas told that his recommendation had not 
produced the effect expected, he would say, “ the reason 
was because lie never deceived any person by saying more 
than he knew ; tliat he never passed his word for any but 
such as he believed would answer the character he gave of 
them ; and that if he should do otherwise, his recommen- 
dations would be worth nothing/’ 

He was naturally very active, and employed himself as 
much as his health would permit. Sometimes he diverted 
liiinself by working in the garden, which he well under- 
stood. He loved walking, but not being able to walk 
much, through tlie disorder of liis lungs, he used to ride 
out after dinner; and when he could not hear a horse, he 
went in a cliaise. He always chose to have company with 
him, though it were hut a child, for ho took pleasure in 
talking witli children of a good education. His bad health 
was a disturhatice to none hut Iiiinseir; and any person 
might be with him without any otht'r concern than that of 
seeing him sutler. He did not ditfer from others in his 
diet, except that he drank water only, which he thought 
ivas the means of letigthening his life. To this he also at- 
tributed the preservation of liis sight in a great measure, 
for he could read by candle-light all sorts of hooks to tlie 
last, if they were not of a very small print, without the 
use of s]jectacles. He had no <Hher distemper hut his 
asthma, exce[)t a deafness for about six months, which he 
iamemed in a letter to one of his friends, lulling him “ lu^ 
thouglii it better to he blind than deaf, as it deprived hitn 
of all conversation.” Many iiUeresiitig panicuiavs of Mr. 
Locke’s [)rivate life may be seen in Cosie’s character of 
birn, printed in the ninth volume of the last ediihm of his 
works. 

Tins edition contains, principally, the followifig trea- 
tises, to which wc have here uppcndetl tiie years ot their 
first publication: 1. '^I’hrec Letters upon 'I’oleration 
first, printed at London in Ih8y, was in l.alin. 2. ‘‘ A 
ilegister of the Changes of the Air observed at Oxlord,” 
inserted ia Mr. Boyle’s “ General History of the Air,” 
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1692, 8vo. 5. New Method for a Common^place Bodk,’’ 
1686. 4. Essay concerning Human Understanding,” 

1690, foL 5, ‘‘ Two Treatises of Civil Govornmeht,” &c. 

8vo; again in 1694, and in 16.98. A French trans- 
lation at Amsterdam, and then at Geneva, in 1722. 6. 

Some Considerations of the Consequences of lowering 
the Interest, and raising the Value, of Money,” 1691, 8vo, 
and again in 1695. 7. Some observations on a printed 

paper, entitled, “ For coining silver Money in England,’* 
^c. “ Fartlier Observations concernirjnf the raising the 

Value ot Money,” &c. 9. “ Some Thoughts concerning 

Education,” 1693, 8vo, and again in 1694 and 

•1698 ; again alter his death, with great additions; and in 
French, entitled, I)e T Education dcs Enfant,” Amster. 
i09.^y. 10. “ 'Fhc licasonableness of Christianity,” &c. 

1695, 8vo. 11. ‘^Vindication of the Reasonableness, ” 
Ckc, 165^6, 8vo. 12. “A second Vindication,” ccc. 1696, 
8vo. 13. “ A I.etter to the Bishop of Worcester,” 1697, 
Svo. 11. “ Ueply to tlie Bishop of Worcester,” c^c. 1697, 
4to. 15. “ Reply, ill answer to tlie Bishop’s second I.et- 
tcr,” 1698. 16. Posihumons W'^orks of Mr. Joltn Locke, 

vi/. “ Of tlie ('undnet of the Undcrstainiing “ An Ex- 

ajuination of Malehranche’s Opinion,” ^c. “ A Dis- 

cenu'se of Miracle.s;” “ Fart of a fourth Letter for Tolera- 
tion “ INleiuoirs relating to the l.ite ot Anthony first 
carl of Sliaftesburv,” 8cc. lie left behind him several 
Mss. from which his executors, sir Peter Kifig and An- 
thony Collins, e.s(i. pul)lishc*d, in 1705, liis paraplirase anti 
notes upon St. Fanrs epistle to the Galatians, which were 
soon followed by those upon the ( -oriniliians, Romans, and 
Ephesians, with an prefixed, f or the undcrsiaiui- 

ing of St. Paul’s epistle.'^, by consulting St. Paul himself.” 
In the following ve.ar the posthnnious works of Mr. Locke 
were puhlished, comprising a ircaiisc “ On the Coiuhut 
of the Understanding,” intended as a supplement to the 
‘Mvssay “Aw Examination of Maleliranche’s Opinion 
of seeing all Things in (rod.” In 1708, some familiar 
letters between Mr. Locke anti several of his friends were 
published. All the works of this great man have been 
collected, and frequently reprinted in difl’erent sizes ; in 
three vols. folio, in four vols. quarto, by bishop Law, anti 
lately in nine vols. Svo. , 

Of all Mr. Locke’s works, his “ Essay on Human Under- 
standing,” is that which has coiUrilnUed most to his fame, 
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and the reputation which it had fcotn the beginning, and 
which it has gradually acquired abroad, is a sufficient testi- 
mony of Its merit. There is perhaps no book of the meta- 
physical kind that has been so generally read by those w\1o 
understand the language, or that is more adapted to teach 
men to think with precision, and to inspire them with that 
candour and love of truth, which is the genuine spirit of 
philosophy. He gave, Dr. Reid thinks, the first example 
in the English language of writing on such abstract sub- 
jects, with a remarkable degree of simplicity and perspi- 
cuity ; and in this he has been happily imitated by others 
that came after him. No author has more successfully 
pointed out the danger of ambiguous words, and the im- 
portance of having distinct and determinate notions in 
judging and reasoning. His observations on the various 
powers of the human understanding, on the use and abuse 
of words, and on the extent and limits of human know- 
ledge, are drawn from attentive reflection on tlie opera- 
tions of his own mind, the true source of all real know- 
ledgti on those subjects ; and show an uncommon degree of 
penetration and judgment. Such is the opinion of the 
learned and candid Dr. Reid, wlio says, “ I mention these 
things that when I have occasion to difler from him, [ 
may not be thought insensible of the merit of an aullior 
whom I highly respect, and to whom I owe my first lights 
in those studies, as well as my atrachmont to them.” Dr. 
Reid has ably pointed out what lie thought defective in 
I.ocke’s system, which indeed has been more or less the 
subject of discu.ssion in every work on metaphysics during 
the last century. The late Mr. Horne Tooke, in his “ Di- 
versions of Purley,” ditfers from all others in advancing 
one of those singular opinions which are peculiar to that 
gentleman. He calls Locke’s Essay, merely a gramma- 
tical treatise, or a treatise on words, or on language 
and says, that ‘‘it was a lucky mistake which Mr. Locke 
made when he called his book an Essay on the Human 
Understanding. For some part of the inestimable benefit 
of that book has, merely on account of its title, reached 
to thousands more than, I fear, it would have done, had 
be called it a Grammatical Essay. The human mind, or 
riic human understanding, appears to be a grand and noble 
ilicme, and all men, even the most insufficient, conceive 
i!i-it to be a proper object for their contemplation, while. 
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inquiries into the nature of language are supposed to be . 
beneath the concern of their exalted understanding.”*^ ' 
LOCKER (John, esq. F. 8. A.) son of Stephen Loc- 
Ijer, esq. or Lockier (For that was the family name in the 
reign of Charles II. as appears by the signature of one of 
their ancestors to a lease in that reign), was of a gentle- 
mairs Family in Middlesex, vviiere they possessed a consi- 
derable property, which, it is said, they lost, as many 
others did, by their loyalty. He was bred at Merchant- 
Taylors’ school, whence he went to Merton-college, Ox- 
ford ; after which he travelled abroad with his friend Mr. 
Twisieton, who was probably of the same college. He was 
entered at Gray’s Inn, where he studied the law in the 
same chambers formerly occupied by his admired lord 
Bacon ; and having been called to the bar, was afterwards 
clerk of the companies ot leather-sellers and clock-makers, 
and a commissioner of bankrupts. He married (the fami- 
lies being before related) miss Elizabeth Stillingfleet, who 
was remarkable for her many excellent qualities as well as 
personal charms. She w^as grand-daughter to the eminent 
bishop of Worcester by his lordship’s first wife, and sister 
to Benjamin Stillingfleet, esq. much distinguished by his 
ingenious writings and worthy character. By this lady, 
who died August 12 , 1759 , he had nine children. Mr. 
Locker is noticed by Dr, Johnson*, in liis Life of Addison, 
as eminent for curiosity and literature ; as he is by Dr, 
Ward, in his Lives of the Gresham Professors, as a gen- 
tleman much esteemed for his knowledge of polite litera- 
ture. He was remarkable for his skill in the Greek ian- 
gunge ; and attained the modern, which he could write very 
well, in a very extraordinary manner. Coming home late 
one evening, he was adelressed in that language by a poor 
Greek, from the Archipelago, who had lost his way in the 
streets of London. Mr. Locker took him home, where he 
was maintained, for some time, by the kindness of himself 
and Dr. Mead ; and, by this accidental circumstance, Mr. 
Locker acquired his knowledge of modern Greek. He al-' 
most adored lord Bacon ; and had collected from original 
manuscripts and other papers, many curious things of his 
lordship’s not mentiotied by others, which it was his inten- 

^ To whom Mr. Locker conmiuni- son, wiih au iiuenlion of uisking an 
rated a callt'ction of ex tmples selected English diotioiiai y. 
by Addison from the writings of i'lHot- • 

* Principally from the Life prefixed to Locke’s Works. 
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tion to publisli, but his death prevented it ; however, this 
fell into such good hands, that the public are now in pos- 
session of them, as is mentioned in the last edition of lord 
Bacon’s ^orks, by Dr. Birch and Mr. Mallet, 1765. Mr. 
Locker also wrote the preface to Voltaire’s Life of Charles 
Xll. of Sweden, and translated tlie two first books; and 
Dr. Jebb the rest. He died, very much regretted, in May 
1760, not quite a year after the loss of his amiable lady, 
whicli it was thought accelerated his own death. They both 
were buried in St. Helen’s church, Bishopsgate-street, 
London. 'I'lieir son W’lLLlAM, bred to the naval service, but 
a man of some literary talents, died lieutenant-governor 
of Greenwich-hospital, on December 26, 1800, at the age 
of seventy. Some particulars of him are to be found in our 
auiiiority. * 

LOCKMAN (John), a man of much literary industry, 
and known for half a century as a translator, was born in 
1698. Of his early history we find no particulars recorded. 
He appears to have been ac(|iiainiccl with Pope, and to 
have been respected liy that poet, clouhiless, v)n account 
of liis amiable and inotfensive character, whicii procjiied 
liim, among the wits of that time, the name of the Lamb, 
'i'he only time he ever deviated from the getuleness of this 
animal was when Cooke, the translator oi Hesiod, abused 
iiis poetry to liis face. On this provotaition Mr. Lockman 
proved his relationship to ilie irritulnic, by retort- 

ing, witli a quickness not usual to him, h maybe so; 
but tiiank God ! niv nanu* is not ai full length in the Dun- 
ciud.” Mr, Lockman^ poetical talents were certainly not 
very extensive, as the gK'aiest part of liis eilusions art? 
only a few songs, odes, *xc. written on temporary suh- 
iects, and set to music for V'anxhall and otii(*r places of 
cnttutaiimienl. Mr. Keed, liowever, foniul two 
})ieces of the dramatic kind, both of them designed to lie 
set to music ; but only the secoiul ol them, he thinks, vvas 
e\er pcrfoiined, viis. 1. Rosalinda, a musical drama, 
1740,” flu. 2. ‘’David’s Lamentations, an oratorio;” 
svhicli vve believe were not siiccesstul. 

In 1762, h(i i sued proposals i'or a complete edition <>1 
liis potuns, to be liiinted, iiy subscription, in two volumes 
Uo. lie frequently went to court to present liis poems to 
Ant roval family ; and after he became secretary to the Bri- 
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tbh herring-fishery, tendered to the same illustrious per^- 
sonages presents of pickled herrings, &c. all which, both 
poems and herrings, he took care to inform the public 

were most graciously received.” He was em|)loyed in 
compiling some of the lives in the “ General Dictionary, 
including Bayle and translated various works from the 
French. In all his employments he maintained an amiable 
and unblemished character, and died much lamented at his 
house in Brownlow-street, Long Acre, of a paralytic stroke, 
Feb. 2, 1771. ‘ 

LOCKYER (Nicholas), a non -conformist divine, the 
son of William Lockyer of Glastonbury in >Somersetshire, 
was born in that county in 1612, and in 1629 studied in 
New-Inn hall, Oxford, where he took the degree of ba- 
cl}elor of arts. He afterwards went into holy orders, and 
had a cure, but siding with the pvesbyterian party, became 
a Leadinji man iu their committees, and other measures for 
reforming the cliurcb. He obtained, by the same interest, 
a fellowship of Eton- college, and in 16 ?8 was made provost, 
but was t^jeoted at tiie Restoration. He passed the remain- 
der of his life at \V’'oodford in Essex, where, as Wood 
says, he died “ a wealthy man,” March 13, 1681-5; and 
was buried in St. Mary’s-(duircb, W hitechapel. His works, 
of which W^ood lias given a very copious list, consist of 
serinons, and tracts of[jracticai piety. Calamy, who gives 
hut a slight account of him, says, that his writings shew 
him to iiave been very zealous and alVeclionate ; earnestly 
bent upon the conversion of souls. “ 

LODGE ( i aoMAS, M. D.), a dramatic poet, descended 
Iroiii a family vvliich had its residence in Lincolnshire ; but 
whether the doctor liimself was liorn there, seems not very 
easy to he ascertained. J.anghaine and Jacob, and, after 
them, Wincop and C’hclwood, who, in the general, are 
little more than coj)iers say that lie was educated at Cam- 
bridge, hilt Wood inl’orms us, that it was at Oxford, wiiere 
he made his first appearance about 1573, and was atter- 
wai:ds a scholar under the learned Dr. liohye, of 'Frinity- 
collegc. Here he made very considerable advances in 
learning, dedicating his leisure time to the reading the 
poets of antiquity ; and, having himself a turn to poetry, 
especially of the satirical kind, ho became known \)y 

* niopr. Dram. — OVut. Mag;, vol. LXIF. p. ' i i. — Xi« Hovvyor.— 5- 

u'cll’s I.itc ot Joluison. • 

^ .Alb. Ox. vol. II.— Calamy. — Ilarwooil’i Abonoi I'tonons'^', 
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various compositions of that nature, which obtained him nd 
inconsiderable reputation iis a wit and poet. Mr. Lodge, 
however, sensible how seldom the study (»f poetry yields a 
competent provision to its professors, after liavin<> take^ 
one degree in arts, applied himself, with great assiduity, 
to the more profitable study of physic, and for further 
improvement went abroad. After staying a sufficient 
time at Avignon to be entitled to the degree of doctor in 
that university, he returned, and, in the latter end of queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, was incorporated in the universiiy of 
Cambridge. He afterwards settled in Loi^'on, where, hy 
his skill and interest with the Roman Catholic party, in 
which persuasion, it is said, he was brought up, he attained 
great practice. In what year Dr. Lodge was born do/ s not 
evidently appear; but he died in 1()23, and had ;rihutes 
paid to his memory by many of his contemporarv poets, 
who have characterized him as a man of very considerable 
genius. 

His dramatic works are, 1. Wounds of (’ivil War, a 
tragedy, 1594,” 4to. 2. ‘‘ Looking-Glass for London and 
England, a tragi -comedy, 1598:” (assisted by Robert 
Green.) Winstanly has named four more dramatic pieces 
besides the first of the two above named, which he asserts 
to have been written by this author, in conjunction with 
Robert Green, I. “ Lady Alimonj^” a comedy. 2. “ Laws 
of Nature,” a comedy. .1, ‘M.iberalitie and Rrodigalitie,” 
a comedy. 4. Luminalia.” But the first ihret; of these, 
thougli they might ho brought to agree in point ot time, yet 
are all printed anonymously ; and, as to the last, it was 
written on a particular occasion, aiul that not till two years 
after Dr. Lodge’s death, and full thirty- five after that of 
Robert Green. 

His other writings were, 1. ‘‘ Alarm against the Usurers, 
containing tried experiences against worldly abuses,” Lond. 
1584. 2. Hi'^tory of 'Tribonius and Prisa ria, with Fruih’s 
Complaint over England.” .1. Knphnes Golden Legacy.” 
4. Treatise of the Plague, containing the nature, signs, 
and accidents of the same,” Loud. ih08, 4lo. 5. “Coun- 
tess of Lincoln’s Nursery,” Oxford, ltv4;2, 4to. 6. “Trea- 
tise in defence of Plays.” 7. “ Catharos Diogenes in his 
singularilie, &c.” Loud. 1591, 4to. Of this satire the 
reader may .see an account in the Bii)liographer. 8. “ The 
D^vel conjured,” ibid. 1596, 4io. noticed in the “ Resti- 
tuta.” He translated also into English Josephus’s Works, 
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Lond. 1602, 1609, 1620, &c. fol. ; and Seneca’s Works, 
both moral and natural,” ibid. 1614, 1620, &c. fob* 
LODGE (William), a spirited and tasteful engraver of 
the seventeenth century, was the son of a merchant at 
Leeds, where he was born July 4, 1649, and inherited an 
estate of 300/. a year. From school he was sent to Jesus 
college, Cambridge, and thence to Lincoln’s-inn, where 
his studies ap|)ear to have ended. He afterwards went 
abroad with Thomas lord Bellassis, in his embassy to Ve- 
nice, and meeting with Band’s Viaggio Pittoresco,” lie 
translated it, and added heads of the painters of his own 
engraving, and a map of Italy. This was printed in 1679, 
8vo. While on his travels, he drew various views, which 
he afterwards etched. Returning to England, he assisted 
Dr. Lister of York, in drawing various subjects of natural 
history, inserted in the Philosophical 'Fransactions. He 
died at Leeds, in August 1689, and was buried in Harwood 
church. Besides the portraits above mentioned, there iire 
several views by this artist, etched in a sli ^ht but spirited 
style, from his own designs, which he made both at home 
arni abroad. I’hey bear the marks of genius and a good 
taste.* 

LOFl'US (Dudley), a very learned oriental scholar, 
was ilie second son of sir A'laui Loftus, and great grandson 
of Dr. Adam Loftus, who was archbishop of Armagh, then 
of Dublin, and one of the lords justices, and lord chancellor 
of Ireland. He was bv)rn in 1618, at llathtarnam, near 
Dublin, a stately castle built by his ancestor the arch- 
bishop, and was educated in Trinity college, where he 
was admitted fellow-cominoner in 16.35. About the time 
he took his first degree in arts, the extraordinary prohei- 
ency he had made in languages attracted the notice ot 
archbishop Usher, who earnestly advised his father to send 
him to Oxford, where lie might improve his oriental learn- 
ing, a matter which that worthy prelate consideretl as 
highly important in the investigation of the history and 
principles of the Christian religion. Mr. Loftus was ac- 
cordingly sent by his father to Oxford, and entered of 
University college, where he was incorporated B. A. in 
November 1639. About this time he commenced the 

’ Ath. Ox. vol. I. — Cibbcr*s Lives. — Biopr. Dram, — Phillips’s Theairum by 
sir Fi. Brydges. — Warton’s History.— Ellis’s Specimens.— Bibliographer, vol. L 
— Restituta, vol. 1. * 

® Walpole’s Anecdotes.— Strutt’s Dictionary. 
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study of the law, with a view to take his bachelor’s degree 
in that faculty, but at the persuasion of his friends in Uni- 
versity college, took his degree of master of arts in 1641, 
and then returned to Ireland at the moment the rebellicjin 
broke out. His father, who was at that time vice-trea- 
surer, and one of the privy council, procured a garrison to 
be placed in his c.astle of Rathfarnam, and gave the com- 
mand of it to his son Dudley, who displayed his skill 
and courage, by dofendiiig the city from the incursions of 
the Irish inliahiting the neighbouring mountains. He was 
afterwards made one of the masters in chancery, vicar- 
general of Ireland, and judge of the prerogative court and 
faculties, all which offices he held to the time of his death. 
He was also a doctor of the civil law, and esteemed the 
most learned of any of his countrymen in that faculty. 
Towards the latter part of his life, his talents and memory 
Avere very much impaired, and when about seventy-six 
3 'ears of age, be married a second wife, but died the year 
following, in June 1695, and was buried in 8t. Patrick’s 
church, Dublin. 

IVIr. Loftus’s greatest excellence lay in the knowledge 
of various ianguag(*s, especially the oriental ; and it is 
said, that when only twenty years of age, he was able to 
translate as many languages into Knglisli. Amortg arch- 
bishop Usher’s letters is one from him to that prelate, which, 
although short, shews his avidity to staK li out f)iiental 
hooks and IVISS. ; as well as his higii respect ajui graiiinde 
to Usher, who first <lirot'tcil his attention to ili(» rreasures of 
the Bodleian lihrarv . Vet his character in oilier respects 
d(ies not correspond with his parts or learning, lie was 
accounted, says Harris, an improvident and unwise man, 
and his many levities and want of conduct gave rlie world 
too much reason to think so. I’he same biographer men- 
tions a great, but free-spoken prelate,” who said of Mr. 
Loftus, that he never knew so much learning in the 
keeping of a fool.” 

Ills learning, indccfl, and Ids iinlustrv appear very ini- 
flent by his inanv vviitings. Besiilcs the /Kthiopic New 
Testament whicli he tramJared info Latin, at tin? rccpiestot 
Uslier and Selden, tor the I'olyglot, and which procured 
him from W alton tiie charactm* nl “ vir flo« tissimus, tain 
generis prosapia, <piaui linguarurii oricuialnim scientia, 
i)ohili>,” he puhli.siicd, I. “ I.ogica Armeniaca in Lalinam 
traducia,” Dublin, ]u37, ! Jnio. 2. “ Introdncliu in totam 
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Aristotelis Philos^phiam,” ibid. 1657, 12mo. 3. The 

Proceedings observed in order to, and in the consecration 
of, the twelve Bishops in St. Patrick’s Church ii\ Dublin, 
J^n. 27, 1660,” Lond. 1661, 4to, 4. ** Liber Psalmorum 
Davidis ex Arnieniaco idiomate in Latinum traductus,” 
Dublin, 1661, 12mo. 5. Oratio fiinebris habita post 
exuvias nuperi Rev. patris Joan. (Bramhall) archiepiscopi 
Armachani,” ibid. 1663, 4to. 6. The Speech of James 
duke of Ormond, made in a parliament at Dublin, Sept. 
17, 1662, translated into the Italian,” ibid. 1664. 7. 

Reductio litiiim de Ubevo arbitrio, prmdestinatione, et 
reprobatione ad arbitriam boni viri,” ibid. 1670, 4to. 8. 

A Book demonstrating that it was inconsistent with the 
English government, that the Irish rebels should be ad- 
mitted to their former condition with impunity, by topics 
drawn iVoin principles of law, policy, and conscience,” 
published unde r the name of Philo- Britannicus. 9. “ Let- 
lera esortatoria di mettere e)pera a fare sincora penitetffea 
mandata alia signora F. M. L. P. &c.” 1GG7, Uo. Tiiis 
piece was written on account of a lady of Irish birth, with 
whom he was (ainiiually connected, and whom he wislied 
to pass for an Italian, as she was e<)ncated in Italy. Her 
Jiaine was Fraticisca Maria Lucretia Plnnket. It w^as to 
ijor lie wrote this exhortatory letter, whicli was followed 
soon alter by, 10. 'I'lie Vindication of an injured lady, 
1^’. AI. Lucretia Plunket, ore of the ladies of the privy 
chamber to the queen mother of Lngland,” Lond. 1607 , 
4to. 1 I . J’w'o pam[>hl('ts of the Case of W^are and Siiir- 
ley,” a gentleman wlio married an heiress against her 
will. 12. “ A Sjteecii delivered at tiie Visitation held in 
the diocese of Cloglier, . syv/c vULurifc, Sept. 27, 1671,” 
Dul)lin, n.'7 1, 4to. 13. ‘^The lirst nairriage of Katherine 
Fitzgerald (now lady Decies), *xc. asserted,” Loud. 1677, 
ko. Readers of ilic prestuit times will he surprised to be 
told, that t})is pamplilet relates to the marriage of lord 
Deeics, aged eight years, to Katherine Litz-gerald, aged 
twelve and a half. 'Fhe little lady in about twenty months 
took aiiotlier iiirsbaiul, Edwaial Viiliers, est[. Mr. Lofrus’s 
opinion was, that the lirst marriage was legal. His argu- 
ment was answered by Robert 'rhomscju, LL. 1). in a 
pamphlet under the title of “ Sponsa nonduni uxor,” Lond. 
1678, 4to. 14. ‘‘ Several Chapters of Dionysius Syrns's 
Comment on St.John the Evangelist, *:oncerniug the Inft? 
and Death of our Saviottr,” Dublin, Ito. \ 5 , Hie Com- 
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mentary on the Four Evangelists, by Dionysius Syrus, out 
of the Syriac tongue.” 16. Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles,, by Moses Bar-Cepha, out of the Syriac.” 17. 
“ Exposition of Dionysius Syrus, on St. Mark,” Dublip, 
1676, 4to, according to Harris, but by the Bodleian cata- 
logue it would appear that most, if not all, the four pre- 
ceding articles were published together in 1672. 18. 

History of the Eastern and Western Churches, by Gre- 
gory Maplirino, translated into Latin from the Syriac.” 
19. ‘‘ Commentary on the general Epistles, and Acts of 
the Apostles, by Gregory ^laphrino.” 20 “ Praxis cul- 
tus (livini juxta ritus primirvorum Christianornm,” contain- 
ing various ancient liturgies, &c. Dublin, 169!1, 4to. 21. 
“ A clear and learned Explication of the History of our 
Blessed Saviour, taken out of above thirty Greek, Syriac, 
and other oriental authors, by way of Catena, by Diony- 
sius Syrus, translated into English,” Dublin, 1693, 4to. 
Harris mentions a few other translations from the Arme- 
nian, Arabic, and Syriac, but without date or place, and 
which probably were printed with some of the preceding.* 

LOGAN (James), a polite scholar, and magistrate pf 
some eminence in America, was born in Scotlaiul about 
1674. He was one of the people called Quakers, and ac- 
companied William Penn in his last voyage to Pennsyl- 
vania. For many years of h*y life lie was employed in 
public business, and rose to the offices of cliiel justice 
and governor of the province ; but he felt always an ar- 
dour of study, and by husbanding his leisure hours, found 
time to write several ireatiscs in Latin, of vvliicb one on 
the generation of plants, was translated into English by 
Dr. Fothergill. When advanced in years, he withdrew 
from tiie tumult of public business to the solitude of his 
country-seat, near Germantown, where he corresponded 
with the most distinguished literary characters of Europe. 
He also made a version of Cicero de Senectute,” which 
was published with notes by the celebrated Dr. Franklin. 
Mr. Logan died in 1751, at the age of seventy-seven, leav- 
ing his library, which he had been fifty years in collecting, 
to the people of lYmnsylvania. The following extract 
from Iris will affords a pleasing idea of his literary enthu- 
siasm : ‘‘ In my library, which I have left to the city of 

Ath. Ox. Tol. II.— tlarrii’s edition of Ware’s Ireland.— Lodge’s Peerage 

Ireland, arU Loftus. 
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Philadelphia, for the advancement and facilitating ^of clas- 
sical learning, are above an hundred volumes of authors in 
folio, all in Greek, with mostly their versions. ■ All the 
Homan classics without exception. All the whole Greek 
mathematicians, viz. Archimedes, Euclid, Ptolemy, both 
his Geography, and Almagest, which I had in Givek (with 
Theon’s commentary in folio, above 700 pages) from my 
learned friend Fabricius, who published 14 volumes of his 
‘ Bibliotheque Grecque,’ iu 4to, in which, after he had 
finished his account of Ptolemy, on my inquiring of him 

at Hamburgh in * how I should find it, having long 

sought for it in vain in England; he sent it me out of his 
own library, telling me it was so scarce, that neither prayers 
ndr price could purchase it. Besides there are many of 
the most valuable Latin authors, and a great number of 
modern mathematicians, with all the three editions of 
Newton, Dr. Wallis, Halley, 

LOGAN (John), a Scotch divine and poet, was born 
about the beginning of 1747-8, at Soutra, in the parish of 
Fala, on the southern extremity of Mid- Lothian, where his 
father rented a small farm. He appears to have been 
taught the first rudiments of learning at the school of Mus- 
selburgh, near Edinburgh ; and here, as well as at home, 
was zealously instructed in the principles of the Calvinistic 
• system of religion, as professed by the seceders, a species 
of dissenters from the established church of Scotland. In 
1762, he entered on the usual courses of study at the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he made uncommon profi- 
ciency in the learned languages, t)ut discovered no great 
inclination for mathematics, ur metaphysics, although he 
took care not to be so deficient in these branches as to in- 
cur any censure, or create any hindrance to his acade- 
mical progress. His turn being originally to works of ima- 
gination, he found much that was congenial in a course of 
lectures then read by professor John Stevenson, on Aris- 
totle’s Art of Poetry, and on Longinus; and vvhile these 
directed his taste, he employed his leisure hours in ac- 
quiring a more perfect knowledge of Homer, whose beau- 
ties he relished with poetical enthusiasm. The writings of 
Milton, and other eminent poets of the English series, be- 
came likewise his favourite studies, and the discovery of 

* The dale here in Davis's Travels in America, 180.), 8vo, fioni >vhich\his 
account is taken, is wlijch mtist be wrun;. 

i Davis^t Travels, 
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Ossian’s poems, ivhich took place when lie was at college, 
opened new sources of admiration and improvement. 

At wha^time he began to imitate his favourite models, is 
doubtful, but as an inclination to write poetry is generally 
precipitate, it is probable that he had produced many of 
his lesser pieces while at the university ; and he had the 
advice and encoiuageincnt of Dr. John Main of Athclstone- 
tbrd, a clergyman of classical taste, in pursuing a track 
which ge nius seemed to have pointed out. He had also 
acquired the friendsluf) and patronage of lord Elibank, and 
of the celebrated Dr. Blair, who regarded him as a youth 
of promising talents, and unusual acumen in maUers of 
criticism. By the recomtneiidatioii of Dr. Blair, he was, 
in 1768, received into the family of Sinclair, as private 
tutor to the present baronet of Ulbster, the editor of those 
statistical reports which have dune so much lionour to the 
clerical clniracter of Srotlaud. Here, however, Logan did 
not remain long, but returned to Edinburgh to attend the 
divinity lectures, with a view of elUering into the church. 
Either by reading, or by the company he kept, he liad 
already overcome the scruples wliich inclined his parents 
to dis^emt, and determined to take orders in the esta- 
))lishment. 

In 1770, lie published a volume under the title o( 
“ Poems oil ‘several occasions, by ISJichael Bruce,'' a youtii 
who died at tiie age of twenty -one, after exhibiting con- 
siderable talents for poetry. In this vc^lume, however, 
Logan chose to insert several pieces of his own, without 
specifying them, a c ircunistance wbitli has since given 
rise to a controversy between the respective friends of 
Bruce and Logan. In 177t), after going through the usual 
probationary periods, Logan was admitted a preacher, and 
ill 1773 was invited to the pastoral charge at South Leitl., 
which he accepted. His poems, which had been hitherto 
circulated only in private, or perhaps occasionally inserted 
in the literary journals, [jointed him out as a proper person 
to assist in a schen e lor revising the psalmody of the cluirch. 
For this purpose he was, in 1775, appointed one of tlie 
committee ordered Ijy the* General Asseinhly (the liighest 
ecclesiastical autiiority in Scotland), and took a very active 
part in their proceedings, not only revising and improving 
some of the old versions, hut adding others of his own com- 
position. ^Fhis ( o| lection of Translations and Para- 
phrases'’ was [jublishcd in 1731, under the sanction of ilie 
* General Assemiilv. 
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About two years before this publication appeared, he 
had prepared a course of lectures on the philosophy of 
history, and had on this occasion consulted Drs. Rftbertson, 
B4air, Carlisle, and other eminent men connected with the 
universit}^ of Edinburgh, who seemed liberally inclined to 
promote his success. The first request, however, which 
he had to make, happened not to be within their power. 
He desired the use of a room in the college for the delivery 
of his lectures, but by the statutes no indulgence of that 
kind could be granted to persons teaching or lecturing on 
subjects for which regular professors were already ap- 
pointed. He then hired a chapel, in which he delivered 
his first course of lectures in 1779- so, ;.hd his auditors, if 
not very numerous, were of that kind whose report was of 
great consequence to his fame. In his second course, he 
had a larger auditory, and attracted so much notice, that 
he entertained very sanguine hopes of being promoted to 
the professorship of history, which became vacant about 
this time. 

Here, however, an obstacle presented itself, which he 
had not foreseen, and which his friends (’.ould not remove. 
It had been the invariable practice of the patrons to pre- 
sent to this office a member of the faculty of advocates, 
and in tlie present instance their choice fell upon Mr. Fra- 
zer IVtler, the late lord Woodhoiiselee, a gentleman whose 
talents (had talents been the criterion) must have excluded 
all competition. Whether owing to this appointment, or 
to the decay of public curiosity, Logan’s lectures were no 
longer encouraged ; but in 1781, lie pul>lished an analysis 
of them, entitled Elements of the Philosophy of History,” 
and soon after one entire lecture in the form of an P]ssay 
on the Manners of Asia.” Both were favourably received, 
yet without those decisive proofs of encouragement which 
could justify his publishing the vvliole course, as he pro- 
liabl^’ intended. In the same year appeared his volume of 
“ Poems,” w'hich were so eagerly bougiit up, that a second 
edition became necessary within a few months. Such po- 
pularity induced him to complete a tragedy which lie had 
been for some time preparing, entitled Knnainedc,” and 
founded upon the history of the great charter. This tra- 
gedy was accepted by the manager of Covenr-garden 
theatre, but was interdicted by the licenser of the stageJ as 
containing political allusions that were improper. It 
printed, however, in 1783, and afterwards acted cu th 
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Edinburgh theatre, but met with no extraordinary applaus^ 
either in the closet or on the stage. In this attempt, in- 
deed, the author seems to have mistaken his talents. In 
Scotland, his biographer inforins us, he had to encounter 
the general prejudices of that country against tlie inter- 
ference of the clergy in theatrical concerns. 

These disappoiniments, we are told, preyed with pun- 
gent keenness upon a mind uncommonly susceptible. His 
temper,” it is added, was still further fretted by the um- 
brage which some of his parish had unjustly taken at his 
engaging in studies foreign to his profession, and which 
others, with more reason, had conceived, on account of 
certain deviations from the propriety and decorum of his 
clerical character; though not a few of them were suffi- 
ciently liberal in their allowances for irregularities which 
could only be attributed to inequality of spirits and irri- 
tability of nerves.” This vindication is specious, but will 
not bear examination. Inhere could surely be no great 
injustice in complaining of studies which diverted him from 
his profession — a profession wffiich lie had voluntarily cho- 
sen, and in which he was liberally settled ; or of irregula- 
rities which uiffitted him to perform its duties, and obliged 
him at last to compound for his inability or neglect by re- 
tiring upon a small annuity. Yet such was the case; and 
with this annuity, or with the promise of it, he came to 
London in 1786 , and for some time subsisted by furnish- 
ing articles for the English Review,” and perhaps other 
periodical publications. He wrote also a pamphlet, en- 
titled “ A Review of the Principal Charges against Mr. 
Hastings,” which was a very able and eloquc*nt vindication 
of that gentleman ; and probably appeared in that light to 
the public at large, for the publisher, against whom the 
friends of the impeachment directed a prosecution, was 
acquitted by the verdict of a jury. This last consequence, 
Logan did not live to witness. His health had been for 
some time broken, and he died at his apartments in Marl- 
borough-street, Dec. 28 , 1788 , in the fortieth year of his 
age. 

Nonvithstanding his failings, it is wdth pleasure we copy 
the following passage from the Life prefixed to the late 
edition of his poems. — “ The end of Logan wks truly 
Christian. When he became too weak to hold a book, be 
employed his time in hearing such young persons as visited 
him read the Scriptures. His conversation turned chiefly 



oil serious subjects, and was most affecting and instructive. 
He foresaw and prepared for the approach of death, 
directions about his funeral with the utmost composure, 
and dictated a distinct and judicious will, appointing Dr. 
lionald Grant, and his ancient and steady friend Dr. Ro- 
bertson, his executors, and bequeathing to them his pro- 
perty, books, and MSS. to be converted into money, for 
the payment of legacies to those relations and friends who 
had the strongest claims upon his affectionate remembrance 
in his dying moments.” 

Dr. Robertson accordingly prepared a volume of his Ser- 
mons, which was published in 1790 , and a second in the 
following year, "^riiey are in general elegant and perspi- 
cuous, but occasionally burst into passages of the decla- 
matory kind, which, however, are perhaps not unsuitable 
to the warmth of pulpit oratory. They have been uncom- 
inoniy successful, the fifth edition having made its appear- 
ance in 1807 . He left several other manuscripts, which 
were once intended for publication. Among these are Ids 
Lectures on History, and three or four tragedies. In 
1 805 a new edition of his poems was published at Edin- 
burgh and London, to which a life is prefixed by an ano- 
nymous writer. Brotn tjjis the facts contained in the pre- 
sent more succinct heeu borrowed. Logan 

deserves a very high our minor poets. The 

chief character of his is the pathetic, and it will 

not, perhaps, be easy to jHr^duce any pieces from the 
whole range of English poetry more exquisitely tender 
and pathetK: than The Braes of Yarrow,” “ The Ode 
on the Death of a Young Lady,” or ‘‘A Visit to the 
Country in Autumn.” The Lovers” seems to as- 
sume a higher character ; the opening lines, spoken by 
Harriet, rise to sublimity by noble gradations of terror, 
and an accumulation of images, which are, with peculiar 
felicity, made to vanish on the appearance of her lover. 
In the whole of Logan’s poems are passages of true poetic 
spirit and sensibility. With a fancy so various and regu* 
lated, it is to be regretted he did not more frequently cul- 
tivate his talents. 'Vhe episode of “ Levina,” among the 
pieces attributed to him, indicates powers that might have 
appeared to advaneige in a regular poem of narration 
and description. His sacred pieces are allowed to be of 
the inferior kind, but they are inferior only as they are not 
original ; he strives to throw an air of modern elegance* 
VoL. XIX. C c 
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over the simple lai^uage of the East, consecrated by Use 
and devotional spirit ; and he fails where Watts and others 
have failed before him, and where Cowper only has escaped 
without Injury to his general character.* 

LOGGAN (David), a very useful, if not an emindbt 
engraver, was a native of Dantzic, and born probably in 
1635. He is said to have received some instructions from 
Simon Pass, in Denmark. Passing through Holland, he 
studied under Hondius, and came to England before the 
restoration. Being at Oxford, and making a drawing for 
himself of All-souls college, he was taken notice of, and 
invited to undertake plates of all the colleges and public 
buildings of that university, which he executed, and by 
which he first distinguished himself. Fie afterwards per- 
formed the same for Cambridge, where he is said to have 
hurt his eye-sight in delineating the fine chapel of King's 
college. He also engraved on eleven folio plates, the aca- 
demical habits of Oxford, from the doctor to the lowest 
servant. At Oxford he was much caressed, obtained a li- 
cence for vending his “ Oxonia lllustrata,’* for fifteen 
years, and on July 9, 1672, was matriculated as university- 
engraver, by the name of “ David Loggan, Gedanensis.” 
He was the most considermble heads in his 

lime, but their merit as worksy^ has not been rated 
very high. His “ Oxonia” jpd ** Cantahrigia illustrata,” 
however, will perpetuate his^^^Bie^ and his correctness may 
still be traced in those colldjpil which have not undergone 
alterations. He married a Jordan, f)f a good family 
near Witney, in Oxfordshire, and left at least one son, 
who was fellow of Magdalen-college, Oxford, and B. D. 
in 1707. Loggan died in Leicester-fields, whrre he bad 
resided in the latter part of his days, eiilier in 1693 or 
1700, for Vertue gives both dates in diftbrent places.* 
LOKMAN (suriiamed the Wise), sometimes called 
Abre Anam, or father of Anam, was a philosopher of great 
account among the Easterns, hut his personal history is 
involved in much obscurity, and what we have is probably 
fabulous. Some say lie was an Abyssinian of Ethiofiia or 
. Nubia, and was sold as a slave among the Israelites, in 
the reigns of David aud Solomon. According to the Ara- 
bians, he was the son of Daura, son or grandHoij^,af a sister 

1 Life ail abov^. — Joluisoii and ChalnierK’s lijiglisli Poets, 1810. 

^ * WalpoVi Eograrers.— StruiCs Di«tioi\i»ry. 
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or aunt of Job. Some say he worked as a carpenter, others 
as a tailor, while a third sort will have him to be a shep- 
herd ; however that be, he was certainly an extraordinary 
person, endowed with great wisdom and eloquence, and 
^ have an account of the particular manner in which he 
received these divine gifts ; being one day asleep about 
noon, the angels saluted Lokman without making them- 
selves visible, in these terms : We are the messengers 
of God, thy creator and ours ; and he has sent us to de- 
clare to thee that he will make thee a monarch, and his 
vice-gerent upon earth.” Lokman replied, If it is by 
an absolute command of God that I am to become such a 
one as you say, his will be done in all things ; and I hope 
if this should happen, that he will bestow on me all the 
grace necessary for enabling me to execute his commands 
faithfully ; however, if he would grant me the liberty to 
chuse my condition of life, I had rather continue in nay 
present state, and be kept from offending him ; otherwise, 
all the grandeur and splendours of the world would be 
troublesome to me.” This answer, we are told, was so 
pleasing to God, that he immediately bestowed on him the 
gift of wisdom in an eminent degree; and he was able to 
instruct all men, by a multitude of maxims, sentences, 
and parables, amounting to ten thousand in number, every 
one of which his admirers reckon greater than the whole 
world in value. 

This story is evidently of the same cast with that of So- 
lomon, and was perhaps taken from it; but Lokman him- 
self gives a difi’ereiu account of his perfections. Being 
seated in the midst of a number of people who were listen- 
ing to him, a man of eminence among the Jews, seeing so 
great a crowd of auditors round him, asked him, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther he was not the black slave who a little before looked 
after the sheep of a person he named?” To which Lokman 
assenting; How has it been possible,” continued the Jew, 

for thee to attain so exalted a pitch of wisdom and vir- 
tue ?” Lokman replied, It was by the following means : 
by alw^ays speaking the truth, b}" keeping my word in- 
violably, and by never intermeddling in affairs tliat did 
not concern me.” Accordingly, we find inscribed to him 
this apopjiitliegm : Be a learned man, disciple of tiie 

learned, or an auditor of the learned ; at least be a lover 
of knowledge, and desirous of improvement.” Lokman ^ 
it is said, had not only consummate knowledge, but vv-.v 
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equally good and virtuous ; and so many admirable quaii- 
sies could not always be held in slavery. His master 
giving him a bitter melon to eat, Lokman ate it all ; when 
hU master, surprised at his exact obedience, says, ‘‘ How 
was it possible for you to eat so nauseous a fruit ?’’ Lok- 
tnan replied, 1 have received so many favours from you, 
that it is no wonder I should once in my life eat a hitter 
melon from your hand.” This generous answer struck the 
master to such a degree, that he immediately gave him his 
liberty. 

It is said that he lived three hundred years, and died in 
the age of the prophet Jonas. He was buried not far from 
Jerusalem ; and his sepulchre was to be seen not above a 
century ago, at Ilamlah, a small town not far from Jeru- 
salem, his remains being deposited near those of tlie se- 
venty prophets who were starved to death by the Jews, 
and all died in one day. He was of the Jewish religion, 
and some time served in the troops of king David, with 
whom he had been conversant in Palestine, and was greatly 
esteemed by that monarch. The relics of his fables were 
published by Erpenius in Arabic and Latin, with his Ara* 
bic Grammar, at Leyden, 1636, 4to, and 1656, 4to, and 
Tannaquii Faber gave an edition of them in elegant Latin 
verse. Galland translated them into French, with those 
of Pilpay, in 1714, 2 vols, l2mo; and a new’ volume was 
translated into the same language by M. Cardonne, in 
1778. There is a more recent French edition by Marcel, 
in 1799, 4to. The work seems rather a collection of an- 
cient fables than the production of any one w’riter. From 
the similarity of many of them to those of iEsop, some 
have inferred that Lokman and -/Esop were different names 
for the same person ; but Brucker thinks it more likely 
tliat the compiler of these fables had seen those of iEsop, 
and chose to insert some of them in his collection. Who- 
ever was the writer, the fables afford no inelegant speci- 
men of the moral doctrine of the Arabians. ‘ 

LOLME. See DE LOLME. 

LOMBARD (Peter), well known by the title of Master 
of the Sentences, was born at Novara, in Lombardy, whence 
he took his surname. He was educated at Bologna, and 
liheims, under St. Bernard, and afterwards reipoved to 
Pari.s, where, as one of the professors in tliat tmiversity, 
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he distinguished himself so much^ that the canoniy of 
Chartres was conferred upon him. He Was some time 
tutor to Philip, son of king Lewis le Gros, and brother of 
Lewis the young ; and was so much esteemed’ by him, 
that upon the vacancy of the bishopric of Paris, that noble 
personage, being intended for the see, declined it for the 
sake of Lombard, who was accordingly promoted to it 
about 1160, and died in 1164. He was interred in the 
church of Marcellus, in the suburb of that name, where 
his epitaph is still to be seen. His work of the Sentences, 
divided into four books, contains an illustration of the doc- 
trines of the church, in a collection of sentences or pas- 
sages taken from the fathers. This was so favourably re- 
ceived, that in a short time it was the only work taught in 
the schools, and the author was, by way of eminence, 
called the ‘‘ Master of the Sentences,” and was accounted 
the chief of the scholastic divines. His work was first 
printed at Venice, 1477, fol. and innumerable commenta- 
ries have been written on it. In our own universities the * 
being admitted to read the Sentences” was, as may be 
frequently seen in Wood’s Athenae, a mark of great pro- 
gress in study, for a greater veneration was paid to Lom- 
bard’s work than to the Scriptures. Bacon, in a letter to 
Clement IV. mentions this preference as an absurdity. 

** The bachelor,” says he, who reads the Scriptures, 
gives place to the reader of the ‘ Sentences,’ who every- 
where is honoured and preferred. The reader of the Sen- 
tences has his choice of the most eligible time, and holds 
a call and society with the religious ; hut the biblical 
reader has neither; and must beg for such an hour as the 
reader of the Sentences is pleased to assign him. He who 
reads the Lomhardine thesis, may anywhere dispute and 
be esteemed a master ; but he who reads the text of Scrip- 
ture is admitted to no such honour: the absurdity of this 
conduct is evident,” &c.* 

LOMENIE (Henry Lewis de, Count de Brienne), 
was born in 1635, the son of that count de Brienne who 
was ambassador in England in 1624. He had the rever- 
sion of the secretary of state’s oflSce which his father held, 
and was made counsellor of state in 1651, when a boy of 
sixteen, with permission to exercise this office when he 
should attain the age of twenty- five. During this interval. 
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he travelled over Italy, Germany, and the north, to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the countries he was afterward to 
treat with, and on his return, although only twenty-three 
j’^ars old*, the king permitted him to act as secretary of 
state; but after his wife’s death, in 1665, Louis WA 
obliged him to resign his post. M. de Lomenie then re- 
tired to the fathers of the oratory, and was sub-deacon, 
but left them, and went to the court of Christian Louis, 
duke of Mecklenburgh, in J672. His residence at that 
court was the origin of all the troubles which he brought 
upon himself ; for, having entertained a criminal passion 
for the princess of Mecklenburg, he bad the audacity to 
acquaint her with it. She complained of this affront to 
Louis XIV. who ordered him to return to Paris, and con- 
fined him in the abbey of St. Germain-des-Prez, then at 
St. Benoit-sur-Loire, afterwards at St. Lazare, and lastly, 
at the abbey of St. Severin, at Cliateau Landon, where he 
died, April 17, 16.98. He left an account of his travels, 
in Latin, entitled Itinoraiinm,” 8vo, written with elegance 
and perspicuity. 2. “ Kecueil de Poesies diverses et Chre- 
tiennes,” Paris, 1671, '5 vols. l2ino. 3. Remarques 
sur les Regies de la Poesie Fran^oisc,” which are at the 
end of the Nonvelle Methode Latine” of Port Royal, 
the seventh edition, 8vo. M. de Chalons has borrow'e^d, 
without any acknowledgment, almost the whole of these 
remarks, in his treatise Des Regies de la Po4sie Fran^'oise.” 
Lomt'iiie also published a translation of the Institutiotis 
of Thaulerus,” svo and I Jmo, &c. and left in MS. me- 
iiiuirs of his life, and some poems. It appears from his 
works, that lie pos.^essed wit and genius, hut that a capri- 
cious, fickle, and inconstant disposition, joined to a de- 
praved fancy, rendered them useless to him, and in some 
meaourt* to tiie woi Kl.* 

LO.MMILS (Joi)U( u.s or Van Lom), a medical writer 
of reputation, v^as born at Buren, in Guelderland, about 
the coiiiinciictunent of the sixteenth century, and after # 
liberal education, studied medicine principally at Paris, 
and practised for a considerable time at 'I'ournay, to which 
city ho was pensionary physician in 1557 ; he removed to 
Brussels at an advanced period of life, about i560, and 
was living in this city in 1562, beyond which period there 
is no record of him. lie left three small works, in very 
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elegant Latin, viz. Commentarii de Sanitate tuencla in 
primum librum C. Celsi,’* Louvain, 1558, l2mo. This is 
an ample commentary upon Celsus, taken entirely from 
the ancients. Observationum Medicinalium LiUi tres,’^ 
Antwerp, 1560. This work has passed through many 
editions; it consists of histories of disease, relaied with the 
simple perspicuity of Celsus, and containing many useful 
and valuable observations on the diagnostics, prognostics, 
and cure. ‘‘ De curanclis Febribus continuis Liber,” Ant- 
werp, 1563. This little treatise, like the foregoing, has 
been several times printed and translated. These works 
were published together at Amsterdam, in 1745, in 3 vols. 
12mo, uruler the title of Opera omnia.”* 

LOMONOZOF, a celebrated Russian poet, tlie great 
refiner of his native tongue, was the son of a person who 
trafficked in fish at Koimogori : he was horn in 17 I and • 
was fortunately taught to read ; a rare instance for a per- 
son of so low a station in Russia. His natural genius for 
poetry was first kindled by the perusal of a metrical trails- 
Jation of the Song of Solomon, by Polotski, whose rude 
compositions, perhaps scarcely superior to our version of 
the Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, inspired him with 
such an irresistible passion for the muses, that he fled 
from his father, who was desirous of comjieliing him to 
marry, and took refuge in the Kaikonospaski monastery at 
Moscow; there ho had an opportunity of indulging his 
taste for letters, and of studying the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. In this seminary he made so considerable a pro- 
gress in polite literature, as to be noticed and employed 
by the Imperial academy of sciences. In 1736 he was 
sent at the expence of that society, to the university of 
Marburgh in Hesse Cassel, where he became a scholar of 
the celebrated Christian Wolf, under whom he studied 
uuiversal grammar, rhetoric, and philosophy. He con- 
tinued at Marburgh four years, during which time he ap- 
plied himself with indefatigable diligence to chemistry, 
which he afterwards pursqed with still greater success, 
under the famous Henckel, at Freyberg, in Saxony. In 
1741 he returned into Russia; was chosen in 1742 adjuuct 
to the Imperial academy ; and in the ensuing year, member 
of that society, and professor of chemistry. In 1760 he 
was appointed inspector of the seminary, then annexed 
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to the academy ; in 1764 he was gratified by the iate em- 
press Catherine with the title of counsellor of state ; and 
died April 4 that year, in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 
Lomonoaof excelled in various kinds of composition ; but 
his chief merit, by which he bears the first rank among tSe 
Russian writers, is derived from his poetical compositions, 
the finest of which are his odes. The first was written in 
1739, while he studied in Germany, upon the taking of 
Kotschin, a fortress of Crim lartary, by marshal Munich. 
The odes of Lomonozof are greatly admired for originality 
of invention, sublimity of sentiment, and energy of lan- 
guage ; and compensate for the turgid style, which in 
some instances have been imputed to them, by that spirit 
and fire which are the principal characteristics in this spe- 
cies ot composition. Pindar was his great model ; and if 
we may give credit to Levesque^, a gentleman well versed 
in the Russian tongue, he has succeeded in this daring at- 
tempt to imitate the Theban bard, without incurring tlu^ 
censure of Horace : Pindarum quisquis stiulet emulari,” 
&c. In this, as well as several otlicr species of coiuposi- 
tion, he enriched his native language with various kinds of 
metre, and seems to have merited the appellation be- 
stowed upon him, of the Father of Russian Poetry. A 
brief recapitulation of the principal works of Lomonozof, 
which were printed in 3 vols. 8vo, will serve to shew the 
versatility of his genius, and his extensive knowledge in 
various brandies of literature. 

The first volume, beside a preface on the advantages 
derived to the Russian tongue from the ecclesiastical wri- 
tings, contains ten sacred and nineteen panegyriv: odes, 
and several occasional pieces of poetry. The second com- 
prises ** An Kssay in Prose, on the Rules for Russian 
Poetry;” Translation of a German Otic;’’ “Idylls;” 

Tamira and Seiim, a 'I ragcdy ; ’ “ Demophoon, a Tra- 
gedy Poetical Kpistle on the Utility of Glass two 
cantos of an epic poem entitled Peter the Great;” “ A 
Congratulatory Copy of Verses;” “ An Ode;” “ 'IVaiis- 
lation of Baptist Rousseau’s Ode, ‘ Snr le Bonlieur;’” 
“ Heads of a Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy;” 
** Certain Passages translated in verse and prose, according 
to the original from Cicero, Erasmus, Lucian, ALIian, 
Amriiianus Marcellinus, Quintus Curtins, Homer, Virgil, 
Martial, Ovid, Horace, and Seneca;” which Russian 
translations were brought as examples in his lectures upon 





Rhetoric ; lastly, Description of the Comet which ap-^ 
peared in 1744.*’ The third volume consists chiefly of 
Speeches and Treatises read before the Acadeiiiy;” 

" Panegyric on the Empress Elizabeth ** On Peter the 
Oreat Treatise on the Advantages of Chemistry 
On the Phasnomena of the Air occasioned by the Elec- 
trical Fire;” with a Latin translation of the same; ‘‘On 
the Origin of Light, as a new theory of Colours “ Me- 
thods to determine with precision the Course of a Vessel;” 

“ On the Origin of Metals by the Means of Earthquakes 
“ Latin Dissertation on Solidity and Fluidity ‘‘ On the 
Transit of Venus, in 1761,” with a German translation. 

Besides these various subjects, Lomonozof made no in- 
considerable figure in history, having published two small 
works relative to that of his own country. The first, styled 
“ Annals of the Russian Sovereigns,” is a short chrono- 
logy of the Russian monarchs ; and the second is the 
“ Ancient History of Russia, from the Origin of that Na- 
tion to the Death of the Great Duke Yaroslaf I. in 1504 ;” 
a performance of great merit, as it illustrates the most dif- 
ficult and obscure period in the annals of this country.* 
LONG (James Le), an eminent French historian and 
bibliographer, was horn at Paris, April 19, 1665. His 
mother dying while he was very young, his father married 
again, and entrusted his education to one of his relations, 
a priest, who was director of the religious at Estampes. 
After he had been taught grammar and Latin tor two or 
three years under this ecclesiastic, his father sent him to 
Malta, with a view to procure him admission among the 
clerks of the order of St, John of Jerusalem. He had 
scarcely arrived here when the plague broke out, to which 
he incautiously exposed himself ; but although he escaped 
the contagion, he fancied that the air of Malta did not 
agree with him, and obtained leave of his superiors to re- 
turn to Paris, where he might prosecute his studies in the 
classics, philosophy, and divinity. As he had not taken 
the vows in the order of St. John, he had no sooner com- 
pleted his studies at home, than he entered into the con- 
gregation of the oratory. His year of probation being 
passed, he was sent to the college of Jnlly, where he 
taught mathematics, and went afterwards to the seminary 
of Notre Dame des Vertus, where he employed his leisure 
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time in studyi particularly of philosophy, which brought 
him acquainted with father Malbranche. On his return 
to Paris he was appointed to the care of the library belong- 
ing to the fathers of the oratory, a place for which he was 
admirably qualiBed, as he was not only acquainted with 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and the Chaideqn, but with the 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and English languaijes, and 
had a very extensive knowledge of literary history, of books, 
editions, and printing. The continual pains, however, 
which he bestowed on this library, and on his own publica- 
tions, undermined his constitution, which was originally 
delicate, and brought on a complaint in the chest, which 
proved fatal, Aug. 13, 1721, in the fifty-sixth year of his 
life. His time for many years had been divided between 
devotion and study ; he allowed very little to sleep, and 
less to the table. Although a man of extensive knowledge, 
and often consulted, he was equally modest and unaffected. 
In all his researches he shewed much acuteness and judg- 
ment, but the course of his studies had alienated him from 
ivorks of taste and imagination, for which he had litile re- 
lish. His principal object was the ascertaining of truth in 
matters of literary history; and the recovery of dates and 
other minutisp, on which he was frequently obliged to 
bestow the time that seemed disproportionate, was to him 
a matter of great importance, nor was he to be diverted 
from such accuracy by his friend Malbranche, who did not 
think philosophy concerned in such matters. Truth,^’ 
said Le Long, is so valuable, that we ought not to 
neglect it even in trifles.” His works are, 1. “ Methode 
Hebraique du P. Ileiiou,” 1708, 8vo. 2. “ Bibliotheca 
Sacra, sive syllabus onininm fernie Sacrce Scriptural edi- 
tionum ac versionum,” Paris, 1709, 8vo, 2 vols. Of this 
a very much enlarged edition was published at Paris in 
1723, 2 vols. fol. by Desmolets. Anotlier edition was be- 
gun by Masch in 1778, and between that and 1790, 5 vols. 
4to were published, but the plan is yet unfinished. 3. 

Discours historique sur les principales Editions des Bibles 
Polyglottes,” Paris, 1713, 8vo, a very curious work. 4. 

Histoire des demelez du pape Boniface VIII. avec Phi- 
lippe Le Bel, roi de France,” 1718, 12mo, a posthumous 
work of M. Bailiet, to which Le Long added some docu- 
ments illustrating that period of French history, 5. Bib- 
iiotheque Historique de France,” 1719, fol. a work of vast 
labour and research, and perhaps the greatest of all bis 



undertakings. It has since been enlarged by Ferret de 
Fontette and others, to 5 vols. fol. 1768 — 78, and is the 
most comprehensive collection of the kind in any language. 
The only other publication of M. Le Long was a fetter to 
Mt Martin, minister of Utrecht, with whom he had a short 
controversy respecting the disputed text in 1 John, v. 7.' 

LONG (Edward), author of a valuable History of Ja- 
maica, was the fourth son of Samuel Long, esq. of Long- 
ville, in the island of Jamaica, and Tredudwell in the 
county of Cornwall, by his wife Mary, second daughter of* 
Bartholomew Tate, of Delapr6 in the county of Northamp- 
ton, esq. He was born Aug. 23, 1734, at Rosilian, in the 
parish of St. Blaize, in Cornwall. He was placed first at 
Bury school, under Dr. Kinnesman, and was removed 
thence about 1746, probably on account of his father’s 
residence in the country, to a school at Liskeard, in Corn- 
wall, under the management of the Rev. Mr. Haydon. In 
1762 he left this place, and after two years private instruc- 
tion in London, he was entered at Gray’s Inn, and fixed 
with Mr. Wilmot. His father dying, in 1757, in Jamaica, 
he resolved to embark for that Island ; but, not having 
completed his terms, he obtained an ex gratia call to the 
bar before he sailed. On his arrival in Jamaica, he at first 
filled the post of private secretary to his brother-in-law, 
sir Henry Moore, hart, then lieutenant-governor of the 
island ; and was afterwards appointed judge of the vice-ad- 
miralty court. On Aug. 12, 1758, he married Mary, se- 
cond daughter, and at length sole heiress, of Thomas 
Bcckford, esq. Mr. Long’s ill health compelled him to 
leave the island in 1769 ; and he never returned to it, but 
passed the remainder of his life in retirement, devoting \ur» 
leisure to literary pursuits, and particularly to the com- 
pletion of his “ History of Jamaica,” which was published 
in 1774, 3 vols. 4to. His high station in the island afforded 
him every opportunity of procuring authentic materials, 
which he digested with ingenuity and candour, although 
])erhaps a little too hastily. He saw its imperfections, 
however, and had been making preparations for a new 
edition at the time of his death. In 1797 he resigned his 
office of judge of the vice-admiralty court ; and died March 
13, 1813, at the house of his sou-in-law, Henry Howard 
Molyneux, esq. M. P, of Arundel Park, Sussex, and was 
buried in the chancel of Slindoa church in that county. 

• 
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Besides his^ History of Jamaica,” Mr. Long contri- 
buted to public information or amusement by a variety of 
lesser productions. Early in life he wrote some essays in 
The Prater, by Nicholas Babble, esq.” 1756. 2. “ The 
Antigallican, or the History and Adventures of Harry Cdb- 
ham, esq.” 1757, 12mo. 3. The Trial of farmer Car- 

ter’s Dog Porter, for murder,” 1771, 8vo. 4. “Reflec- 
tions on the Negro Cause,” 1772, 8vo. 5. “The Senti- 
rnental Exliibition, or Portraits and Sketches of the Times,” 
1774, 8vo. 6. “ Letters on the Colonies,” 1775, 8vo. 7. 
“ English Humanity no Paradox,” 1778, 8vo. 8. A pamph- 
let on “The Sugar Trade, 1782, Svo. He was likewise 
editor of “ IVleinoirs of the Reign of Bossa Ahadee, king 
of Dahomy, with a short account of the African slave 
trade, by Robert Norris,” 1789, Svo. * 

LONG (Roger), an English divine and astronomer, was 
horn about 1680, and was educated at Pembroke hall, 
Cambridge, of which he was A. B. in 1700, A. M. 1704, 
and S. T. P. in 1728. In 1733 he was elected master of 
Pembroke hall, and in 1749 Lowndes’s professor of astro- 
nomy. He is clnefly known as an author by a “Treatise 
on Astronomy,” in two volumes 4to ; the first of which was 
published in 1742, and the second in 1764. He was the 
inventor of a curious astronomical machirm, erected in a 
room at Pembroke haii, of which he has himself given the 
following description : “ I have, in a room lately built iu 
Pembroke hall, erected a sphere of IS feet diameter, 
wherein above thirty persons may sit conveniently; the 
entrance into it is over the south pole by six steps : the 
frame of tlie sphert? consists of a number of iron meridians, 
not complete semi-circles, the northern ends of which are 
screwed to a large plate of brass, with a hole in the centre 
of it; through this hole, from a beam in the cieling, comes 
the north pole, a round iron rod, about three inches long, 
and supports the upper parts of the sphere to its proper 
elvation for the latitude of Cambridge ; the lower part of 
the sphere, so much of it as is invisible in England, is cut 
off ; and the lower or southern ends of the meridians, or 
truncated semi-circles, terminate on, and are screwed down 
to, a strong circle of oak, of about thirteen feet diameter, 
which, when the sphere is put into motion, runs upon 
large rollers of lignum vita?, in the manner that the tops of 
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some wind-mills are made to turn round. Upon the iron 
meridians is fixed a zodiac of tin painted blue, whereon 
the ecliptic and heliocentric orbits of the planets are 
drawn, and the constellations and stars traced ; the great 
and little Bear and Draco are already painted in their 
places round the north pole ; the rest of the constellations 
are proposed to follow ; the whole is turned with a small 
winch, with as little labour as it takes to wind up a jack, 
though the weight of the iron, tin, and wooden circle, is 
about a thousand pounds. When it is made use of, a 
planetarium will be placed the middle thereof. The 
whole, with the floor, is well-supported by a frame of large 
timber,” Thus far Dr. Long, before this curious piece of* 
mechanism was perfected. Since the above was written, 
the sphere has been completely finished ; all the constel- 
lations and stars of the northern hemisphere, visible at 
Cambridge, are painted in their proper places upon plates 
of iron joined together, which form one concave surface. 

Dr. Long died Dec. 16 , 1770 , aged ninety-one, being 
at that time master of Pembroke college, and rector of 
Bradwell juxta Mare, in Essex, leaving GOO/, to his college. 

Besides his astronomical work, he published in 1731 , 
under the name of Dicaiophilus Cantabrigiensis, The 
Rights of Churches and Colleges defended ; in answer to a 
pamphlet called ‘ An Enquiry into the customary estates 
and tenant-rights of those who hold lauds of church and 
other foundations, by the term of three lives, &c. by 
Everard Fleetwood, esq. with reu^arks upon some other 
pieces on the same subject,” Svo, The author of this 
pamphlet, to which our author replied, was not Fleetwood, 
which was an assumed name, but Samuel Burroughs, esq. a 
master in chancery. Dr. Long published also a ‘‘ Com- 
mencement- Sermon, 1728 and an answer to Dr. Gaily 
pamphlet “ On Greek Accents.” We shall subjoin a few 
traits of liim, as delineated in 1769 , by Mr. Jones: ‘‘ He 
is now in the eighty-eighth year of his age, and, for his 
years, vegete and active. lie was lately (in October) pul 
in nomination for the office of vice-chancellor. He exe- 
cuted that trust before ; I think in the year 1 737 . A very 
ingenious person, and sometimes very facetious. At tiie 
public commencement in the year 1713 , Dr. Greene 
(master of Bene’t college, and afterwards bishop of Ely) 
being then vice-chancellor, Mr. Long was pitched upon for 
the tripos-performance; it was witty ami humourous, a^d 



has passed through divers editions* Some that remem- 
bered the delivery of it told me, that, in addressing the 
vice chancellor (whom the university-wags usually styled 
Miss Greene), the tripos- orator, being a native of Norfolk, 
and assuming the Norfolk dialect, instead of saying, 
viine vice^cancellariCy did very archly pronounce the words 
thus, Doynind. vice-cancellarm ; which occasioned a general 
smile in that great auditory. His friend the late Mr. Bon- 
foy ofRipton told me this little incident: ‘That he and 
Dr. Long walking together in Cjiinbridge, in a dusky even- 
ing, and coming to a shor^ post fixed in the pavement, 
^which Mr. B. in the midst of chat and inattention, took to 
be a boy standing in his way, he said in a hurry, ‘ Get 
out of my way, boy.’ ‘That boy, sir,’ said the doctor 
very calmly and slily, ‘ is a post-boy, who turns out of his 
way for nobody.’ 

“ I could recollect several other ingenious repartees if 
there were occasion. One thing is remarkable. He never 
was a hale and hearty man ; always of a tender and delicafe 
constitution, yet took care of it. His common drink, water. 
He always dines witii the fellows in tiie hall. Of late 
years, he has left oil* eating tlesh-nn^ats ; in the room 
thereof, puddings, vegetables, &.e. Sninetiines a glass or 
two of wine.” * 

LONG (Tho.ma.^), a learned divine of the church of 
England, was born at Exeter in 1621 , and became a ser- 
vitor of Exeter college, Oxford, in 16:58. In 1612 he took 
the degree of B, A. but soon after left the nniver-.itv, and 
obtained the vicarage of St. Lawrem e C’list, near Exi ter. 
After the restoration he was, per littrax regiaSy creaietl 
B. 1). and made prebendarv of Exeter, which he held 
until the revolution, when refusing to lake the oaths to the 
new government, he was ejected. He died in 17U0. \Voo(l 
characterizes him as “ well read in the fathers, Jewish and 
Ollier ancient writings,” and he appears also to have made 
liimself master of all the controversies of his time in which 
subjects of political or ecclesiastical government were con- 
cerned, and tool a very active part against the various 
classes of separatists, particularly those whose cause Mr. 
Baxter pleaded. 

His principal works are, i. “ An Kxeri iiation concern- 

* NirlioUVs Ho»v<:r. — Mag. l.t. p. J Mil. j». 
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ing the use of the Lord^s Prayer in the public worship of 
God,” Lond. 1658, 8vo, partly in answer to some senti- 
ments advanced by the celebrated Dr. John Owen in his 

VindicisQ Evangelicfle.” 2. Calvinus redivivus, or Con- 
formity to the Church of England, in doctrine, govern- 
ment, and worship, persuaded by Mr. Calvin,” ibid. 1673, 
8vo. 3. ‘‘ History of the Donatists,” ibid. 1677, 8vo. 4. 

The Character of a Separatist ; or sensuality the ground 
of separation,” ibid. 1677, 8vo. Mr. Hales’s Treatise 
of Schism examined and censured,” ibid. 1678, 8 vo, occa- 
sioned by the publication of« that treatise among Hales’s 
‘‘ Posthumous Miscellanies.” 6. “ The Nonconformist’s 
Plea for Peace impleaded, in answer to several late writ- 
ings of Mr. Baxter, and others,” &c. ibid. 1680, 8vo. 7. 

Unreasonableness of Separation,” &c. begun by Stilling- 
fleet, with remarks on the life and actions of Baxter,” ibid. 
1681, 4to and 8vo. 8. “ No Protestant, but the Dissen- 
ters’ Plot, discovered and defeated ; being an answer to 
the late writings of several eminent dissenters,” ibid, 1682, 
8vo. 9 . ‘‘ Vindication of the Primitive Christians in point 
of obedience to their prince, against the calumnies of a 
book entitled ‘ The Life of Julian the Apostate,’ ” ibid. 
1683, 8vo. 10. ‘‘ History of all the popish and fanatical 
Plots, &c. against the established government in Church 
and State,” &c. ibid. 1684, 8vo. 11. “The Letter for 
Toleration decyphered,” &c. ibid, 1689, in answer to 
Locke. 12. “ Vox Cleri; or the sense of the Clergy con- 
cerning the making of alterations in the Liturgy,” ibid. 
1690. 13. “ An Answer to a Socinian Treatise, called the 

Naked Gospel,” ibid. 1691. 14. “ Dr. Walker’s true, mo- 
dest, and faithful account of the author of Eikon Basilike,” 
&c. proving this work to have conic from the pen of Charles 
I. 1 5. Several single Sermons. * 

LGNGEPIERRE (Hilary Bernard de), a Greek scho- 
lar and critic, was born at Dijon Oct. IS, 1659. By much 
study he made himself master of the beauties of the Greek 
tongue, a merit not common in iiis time ; and has left us 
poetical translations of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, and Mos- 
ehus, with notes. He wrote several tragedies in imitation 
of the Greek poets ; and he copied them chiefly in this, 
that, in subjects of terror and cruelty, he never introduced 
love. But be also copied them in common-place prolixity 
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and want of action and plot i whili^ he could never equal 
the beauty of their diction. Of those tragedies in the 
Grecian taste he never brought but two upon the stage, 
viz. the Medea” and “ Electra.” He died March 3o, 
1721 .* 

LONGINUS (Dionysjus Cassius), the author of an ad- 
mired work On the Sublime,” was a Grecian, ^and pro- 
bably an Athenian, though some authors fancy him a Sy- 
rian. He was born in the third century. His father’s 
name is entirely unknown ; by his mother Frontonis he 
was allied to Plutarch. We^knovv nothing of the employ- 
ment of his parents, their station in life, or the begin- 
ning of his education ; but from a fragment of his it ap- 
pears, that his youth was spent in travelling with them, 
which gave him an opportunity to increase his knowledge 
and improve his mind. Wherever men of learning were 
to be found, he was present, and lost no opportunity of 
forming a familiarity and intimacy with them. Ammonius 
and Origen, philosophers of great reputation in that age> 
were two of those whom he visited, and heard with the 
greatest attention. The travels of Longinus ended with 
his arrival at Athens, where he fixed his residence. Here 
he pursued the studies of humanity and philosophy with 
the greatest application. Here also he published his 

Treatise on the JSublime,” which raised his reputation to 
such a height, as no critic either before or since could 
ever reach. His conteiuporaries there had so great an 
opinion of his judgment and taste, that they appointed 
him sovereign Judge of all authors; and every thing was 
received or reflected by the public according to the deci- 
sion of Longinus. 

His stay at Athens seems to have been of long continu- 
ance ; and, whilst he taught there, lie had, amongst others, 
the famous Porphyry for liis pujiil. The system of philo- 
sophy, which lie adopted, was the academic; for whose 
founder (Plato) he had so great a veneration, that he cele- 
brated tlur anniversary of his birili with the liighest solem- 
nity. liut it was his lot to bo drawn from the contempla- 
tive shades of Ailnms, to mix in more active scenes : — to 
train up young [uinces to virtue and glory; to guide the 
busy and ambitious passions of the great to noble ends; 
to struggle for, and, at last, to die in, the cause of liberty. 
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Zenobia, queen of the Easf, prevailed upon him to under- 
take the education of her sons. He quickly gained an un- 
common share in her esteem ; and in his conversation she 
spent the vacant hours of her life, modelling her senti- 
mAits by his instructions, and steering herself by his coun- 
sels in the whole series of her conduct. Zenobia was at 
war with the emperor Aurelian, was defeated by him near 
Antioch, and was compelled to retire to her fortified capi* 
tal, Palmyra. The emperor sent her a written summons 
to surrender ; to which she returned an answer drawn up 
by Longinus, which raised his highest indignation. The 
emperor exerted every effort, and the Palmyrians were at 
length obliged to open their gates, and receive the con- 
queror. The queen and Longinus endeavoured to fly into 
Persia, but were overtaken and made prisoners as they 
were crossing the Euphrates. When the captive queen 
was brought before the emperor, her spirits sunk; she 
laid the blame of her conduct on her counsellors, and fixed 
the odium of the affronting letter ou its true author. This 
vras no sooner beard, than Aurelian, who was hero enough 
to conquer, but not to forgive, poured all his vengeance 
on the head of Longinus. He was carried away to imme- 
diate execution, amidst the generous condolence of those 
who knew his merit. He pitied Zenobia, and comforted 
his friends. He looked upon death as a blessing, since it 
rescued his body from slavery, and gave his soul the most 
desirable freedom. “ This world,” said he, with his ex- 
piring breath, is nothing but a prison ; happy therefore 
he, who gets soonest out of it, and gains his liberty.” 
His death took place in the year 273 . 

The writings of Longinus were numerous, some on phi- 
losophical, but the greatest part on critical, subjects. Dr. 
Pearce has collected the titles of twenty-five treatises, 
none of which, except that on the Sublime,” has escaped 
the depredations of time and the barbarians. On this mu- 
tilated and imperfect piece has the fame of Longinus been 
erected. The learned and judicious have bestowed extra- 
ordinary commendation upon it. Its general title is “ The 
Golden Treatise.” Pope is more than usually happy in 
characterizing Longinus ; 

Thee, great Longinus ! all the Nine inspire, 

And fill their critic with a poet’s fire ; 

An ardent judge, who, ze^ous in his trust. 

With wannth gives sentence, sRid is always just ; • 
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Whose own example stirengthena all his lawa, 

And is himself the great Sublime he draws. ’’ 

But this last line, so oftOii quoted, forms the great ob- 
jection *which modern critics have advanced against this 
celebrated treatise, viz. his exemplifying rather than ex- 
plaining the sublime. His taste and sensibility were ex- 
quisite, but liis observations are too general, and his me- 
thod too loose. The precision of the true philosophical 
critic, says Warton, is lost in the declamation of the florid 
rhetorician. Instead of shewing for what reason a senti- 
ment or image is sublime, and discovering the secret 
power by which they atfect a reader with pleasure, he is 
ever intent on producing something sublime himself. It 
has likewise been objected, that although he defines the 
sublime with prccisioti, he frequently departs from his own 
rule, and includes whatever, in any composition, pleases 
highly. Some, therefore, of his instances of the snhlinie 
ttre mere elegancies, without the most distant relation to 
sublimity. His work, however, in other respects, is one 
of the most valuable relics of antiquity, and is admirably 
calculated to give excollcnl general ideas of beauty in writh- 
ing. Bruckcr remarks tliat Longinus must have seen the 
Jewish scn[)turcs, as he quotes a passage from the writings 
of Moses, as an example of the <nl>Iiiuc (Gtni. i. 'i) “ And 
God said, Let there he light, and there was light.” 

Tiie first edition of l.ciiginn^ ^^as that of Ilohertelll, 
printed at Basil, in 135 4to, with a preface' by tlie prin- 
ter, OjKjirinus. The best ediutms since, are those of Tol- 
lins, Utrecht, 1694, 4lo, Gr. Lat. and Urench ; of Hud- 
son, Oxori. 17 10, ) 7 1 juid ITMo, Svo; ol’ Pearce, Loud. 
172 U 410 and Svo, often reprinted; and the very cele- 
brated edition of Tonp, Oxford, 1778, 4t() and Svo, which 
reflects the highest honour on the learning and judgment 
of that excellent scholar. There is an accurate Oxford 
edition of 1806, formed on the basis of Tonp, in Svo. * 

LONGLAND, or LAXGLAND (John), a learned pre- 
late, was horn in 1473 at Henley in Oxfordshire, and edu- 
cated at Magdalen-college, Oxford, where he was much 
esteemed as a man of eloquence, and of a regular lile. 
His character is recorded in the Last window of the foun- 
der’s chamber over the great gate of this college, in thesti 
lines : 

* ' lo Smtfh'w Fnfrliih TrtWflatiou.— .Saxii Onomaift.-fcWartoii’s Kswy 
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Longlandi fuerat mater domus ista^ fuitque 
Longlandus domui non mediocre decus/’ 

After becoming a fellow of his college, he was 1505 
chosen principal of Magdalen -hall, which he resigned in 
1507, In 1510 he was admitted to the reading of the 
sentences, and took his degree of B. D. and that of D, D. 
in the following year. In 1514 he was promoted to be 
dean of Salisbury, and in 1519 had the additional prefer- 
ment of a canoiiry of Windsor. At this time he was in 
such favour with Henry VIII. as to be appointed his con- 
fessor, and upon the death of Atwater, bishop of Lincoln, 
he was by papal provision advanced to this see in 1520, 
and was consecrated May 3, 1521. In the same year 
(1520) we find him at Oxford assisting in drawing up 
the privileges for the new statutes of the university. In 
1523 he was at the same place as one of those whom 
Wolsey consulted in the establishment of his new col- 
lege; and when the foundation was laid on July 15, 
1525, Longland preached a sermon, which, with two 
others on the same occasion, he dedicated to archbishop 
Warham. He was afterwards employed at Oxford by the 
king, to gain over the learned men of the university to 
sanction his memorable divorce. It is said, indeed, that 
when Henry’s scruples, or, as we agree with the catholic 
historian, his pretended scruples, began to be started, bi- 
shop Longland was the first that suggested the measure of 
a divorce. The excuse made for him i'^, that be was him- 
self over-persuaded to what was not consistent with his 
usual character by Wolsey, who thought that Longland’s 
j^iuthority would add great weight to the cause ; and it is 
^aid that he expressed to his chancellor. Dr. Dra} cot, his 
sorrow for being concerned in that aiTair. In 1533 he was 
chosen chancellor of the university of Oxford, to which he 
proved in many respects a liberal benefactor, and to poor 
students a generous patron. The libraries of Brazenose, 
Magdalen, and Oriel colleges, he enriched with many va- 
luable books ; and in 1540 he recovered the salary of the 
lady Margaret professorship, which had almost been lost, 
owing to the abbey from which it issued being dissolved. 
It must not be disguised, how^ever, that he was inflexible 
ill his pursuit and persecution of what he termed heresy. 
In 1531, we find him giving a commission to the infamous 
Dr. London, warden of New college, and others, to search* 
for certain heretical books commonly sold at St. brides- 
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wyde’s fair near Oxford. He died May 7, 1547, at Woo- 
burn in Bedfordshire, where his bowels were interred; 
while his heart was carried to Lincoln cathedral, and his 
body deposited in Eton*college chapel, where it is thoujyht 
he once had some preferment. He built a curious chapel 
in Lincoln cathedral in the east part, in imitation of bishop 
Russel’s chapel, with a tomb, &c. He also gave the se- 
cond bell at VVooburn church, and built ulmsiiouses at 
Henley, his birth-place. 

His works are: 1. Concioncs Tres,” printed by Pyn- 
son, fol. dedicated to archbishop Warhain. 2. Quinque 
sermones, sextis quaJragesimis feriis, cora/ii Hen. VJJJ.” 
anno 15 J 7, printed also by Pynson, Lond. 152S. 3. “ Ex- 

positio concionalis Psalmi Sexti,” 15 IS. 4. ‘‘ Expositio 
cone, sccundi psalmi pcenitentialis, coram rege,” 1519, 
5. Coticiones expositivae in tertium psalm, poeuit.” 6. 
‘‘ Conciones in 50 psalm, pcenit. corain rege,” 1521, 1522. 
Most of these sermons were preached in English, but 
translated into Latin by Thomas Key, of All Souls college, 
and printed by Robert Redman in 1532, Ibl. 7. Ser- 
mon before the King on Good-Friday,” Lond. 1538, men- 
tioned by Fox.* 

LONGLAND, or LANGELANDE (Robi:rt), the re- 
puted author of ‘‘The Visions of Pierce Plowman,” is 
considered as one of our most ancient English poets, and 
one of the first disciples of W ickliif. He was a secular 
priest, born at Mortimer’s Cleo!)ury, in .Slnopsliirc, and 
was a fellow of Oriel college, Oxford. According to Bale, 
he completed liis work in 1369, when John Chichester was 
mayor of London. It is divided into twenty parts (passus^ 
as he styles them), and consists of many distinct visions, 
which iiave no mutual dependance upon each other, but 
form a satire on almost every occupation of life, particu- 
larly on the Rnmish clergy, in censuring whom his master 
VVickliff had led the way. 'Fhe piece abounds with hu- 
mour, spirit, and imagination ; ail which are drest to great 
disadvantage in a very uncouth versification and obsolete 
language. It is written without rhyme, an ornament which 
the poet has endeavoured to supply, by making every 
verse to consist of word.s bt^ginning with the same letter. 
This practice has contributed not a little to render his 

• Atli. Ox, vol. I. — W’oo<J’s Ann.il'?. — fKKlrf’s Cburrh History..— 
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poem obscure and perplexed, exclusive of its obsolete 
^yle; for, to introduce his alliteration, he must have been 
often necessarily compelled to depart from the natural and 
obvious way of expressing himself. Dr. Hickes observes, 
that this alliterative versification was drawn by Langelande 
from the practice of the Saxon poets, and that these vi- 
sions abound with many Saxonisms. As he did not follow 
the example of Gower and Chaucer, who sought to re- 
form the roughness of their native tongue, by naturalizing 
many new words from the Latin, French, and Italian, and 
who introduced the seven-lined stanza from Petrarch and 
Dante into our poetry, the inquirer into the original of 
our language will find in him a greater fund of materials 
to elucidate the progress of the Saxon tongue. 

In the introduction to the vision, the poet (shadowed 
by the name and character of Peter or Pierse, a plowman) 
represents himself as weary of wandering, on a May-morn- 
ing, and at last laid down to sleep by the side of a brook ; 
where, in a vision, he sees a stately tower upon a hill, 
with a dungeon, and dark dismal ditches belonging to it, 
and a very deep dale under the hill. Before the tower a 
large field or plain is supposed, filled with men of every 
rank or occupation, all being respectively engaged in their 
several pursuits; when suddenly a beautiful lady appears 
to him, and unravels to him the mystery of what be bad 
seen. Before every vision the manner and circumstances 
of his falling asleep are distiticily described ; before one 
of them in particular, P, Plowman is supposed, with equal 
humour and satire, to fall asleep while he is bidding his 
beads. In the course of the poem, the satire is carried on 
by means of several allegorical personages, such as Avarice, 
Simony, Conscience, Sloth, ic. Selden mentions this 
author with honour; and by llickes he is frequently styled, 
“ Celeherrimus ille Satyrographus, morum vindex acerri- 
mus,” &c. Chaucer, in the Plowman’s T'ale,” seems to 
have copied from our author. Spenser, in his Pastorals, 
seems to have attempted an imitation of his visions ; and 
Milton is considered as under some obligations to him. 
The memory of this satire has been of late years revived 
by Percy, Warton, and Kllis, in whose works more ample 
Information may he found than it is necessary to admit in 
a work professedly biographical. Perhaps indeed it does 
not belong to our de[)artinent, since some of the most pro-« 
found of (jur poetical critics have considered it as anony<« 



mous; Mr Tyrwhitt remarks that in the best MSS. the au- 
thor is called William, without any surname, and the 
name of Robert Longland, or Langlande, rests upon the 
authority only of Crowley, its earliest editor. Three of 
Crowley’s editions were published in 1350, doubtless owing 
to its justifying the Reformation then begun under king 
* Edward, by exposing tiie abuses of the Romish church. 
There is also an edition printed in 15b I, by Owen Rogers^ 
to which is sometimes annexed a poem of nearly the same 
tendency, and written in the same metre, called “ Pierce 
the Plowman’s Creile,’’ the first edition of which, how- 
ever, was printed by Wolfe in 1553. Of both these works, 
new editions have recently been announced.* 
LONGOLIUS. See LONGUEIL. 

LONGOMONTANUS (Christian), an emiuetit astro- 
nomer, was born at Longomontum, a town in Denmark, 
whence he took liis name, in 15G2. Vossius, by mistake, 
calls him Christopher. He was the son of Severinus, a 
poor labourer, and was obliged to divide his time between 
following the plow and attending to the lessons which the 
minister of the parish gave him, by which he profited so 
much as to acijuire considerable knowledge, especially in 
tlie mathematics. At length, when he was tifteon, he 
stole from his family, and went to Wiburg, wdiere there 
was a college, in which he spent eleven years, supporting 
himself by his talents : and on his removing thence to 
Copenhagen, the professors of this uni\crsiiy soon con- 
ceived a high esteem for him, and recommended him 
to Tycho Brahe, who received him very kimilx . He lived 
eight years witii this <.*ininent asiromniu'r, and assisted Ijiin 
so much in his observations and calculaliuiis, tliai J’yclio 
conceived a very particular alfection for him, and having 
left his native country to settle in Gerjuany, lu‘ was di'sir- 
ous ©f having the company of I.ongoinontanus, who ac- 
cordingly attended him. Afterwards l^eing, in IbOO, de- 
sirous of a profesNor’s chair in Denmark, 7 ycho generously 
consented to give up his assistant and friend, with the 
highest testiiiKjnics of his merit, and supplied him plenti- 
fully with money fur his journey. (Jn Ins return to Den- 
mark, he deviated from bis road, in order to view tlie 
places whence Copernicus hud made bis astronomical oh- 

» Warton’s Hist, of Poetry .—Percy’s lielkiucj.— Kllis’s Specimens.— Codfti* 
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servations; and passed so much time in this journey, that 
it was not till 1605 that he was nominated to the professor- 
ship of mathematics in the university of Copenhairen. In 
this situation he continued till his death, in 1G4^, when 
ha was eighty-five years old. lie married, and had chil- 
dren ; but the whole of his family died before him. lie 
was the author of several works, in mathematics and astro-* “ 
nomy. His vVstronomia Danica,” first printed in 1611, 
4to, and afterwards at Amsterdam, 1640, in folio, is the 
most distinguished. He amused himself with endeavouring 
to square the circle, and pretended that he had made the 
discovery of it; l)ut onr countryman Dr. John ]\dl attacked 
him warmly on the subject, and proved that he was mis- 
taken. It is remarkable, that, obscure as his village and 
father might be, lie dignified and perpetuated both; for 
he took his name from his village, and, in the title-page 
of his works, wrote himself ‘‘ Christianas Longomontanus 
Severini filiiis.” * 

LONGUEIL (CuRiSTOPHKR dr) or LONGOLIUS, a 
very elegant scholar, was born in 1490, at Mechlin, al- 
though some have called him a Parisian, and Erasmus 
makes him a native of Sclioonhoven in Holland. He was 
the natural son of Antony de L.ongueil, bishop of Leon, 
who being on some occasion in the Netherlands, had an 
intrigue with a female of Mechlin, of which this son was 
the issue. He remained with his mother until eight or 
nine years old ; when lie was brought to Paris for educa- 
tion, in the course of which he lar exceeded his fellow- 
scholars, and was able at a very early age to read and un- 
derstand the most difficult authors. He had also an extra-r 
ordinary memory, aUliough lie did not trust entirely to it, 
but made extracts from whale ver he read, and showed 
great discriniinalion iu the selection of these. His taste 
led liim ehielly to the study oi the belles lettres, but his 
friends wished to direct his aticiuion to the bar, and ac- 
cordingly he went to Valence in Daupliiny, where he 
studied civil law under professor Philip Decius, for six 
years, and returning then to Paris, made so disiinguished 
a figure at the bar, that in less than two years, lie was ap- 
nointed counsellor of the parliament of Paris, according to 
his biographer, cardinal Pole, but this lias been questioned 
on account of its never liaving been customary to appoint 

> Gen. Diet,— Hutton’s Dictionary.— Martin’s l5iog. Plul'Jsui>liioa.'— Moieri. ^ 
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persons so young to that office; Pole has likewise made 
another mistake, about which there can be less doubt, in 
asserting that the king of Spain, Philip, appointed Lon- 
gueil his secretary of state, for Philip died in 1506, when 
our author was only sixteen years of age. * 

. In the mean time, it is certain that his attachment to 
other studies soon diverted him from his law practice. He 
s^ppears in particular to have considered Pliny as an author 
meriting liis most assiduous application, and whose works 
would furnish him with employment for many years. With 
this view he not only studied Pliny’s Natural History,” 
with the greatest care, as well as every author who had 
treated on the same subject, but determined also to travel 
in pursuit of farther information, as well as to inspect the 
productions of nature, wherever found. But before this 
it became necessary for him to learn Greek, with which 
he had hitherto been unacquainted, and he is said to have 
made such progress, as to be able, within a year, to read 
the best Greek authors, on whom he found employment 
for about five years. Besides selecting from these works 
wliatcver might serve to illustrjite his favourite Pliny, he 
now determined to commence his travels, and accordingly 
went to England, Germany, and Italy, and would have 
travelled to tiie East had not the war with the Turks pre- 
vented him. In England, in which he appears to have 
been in 1518 , he became very intimate with Pace and Li- 
nacre. He encountered many dangers, however, in his 
continental tour. As he was travelling, with two friends, 
through Switzerland, the natives of that country, who, 
after tlie battle of Marignan, regarded the French with 
horror, conceived that Longueil and his party were spies, 
and pnrsueii tlierii as far as the banks of the Rhone. One 
was killed, the other made his escape by swimming; but 
Longueil, being uounded in the arm, was taken prisoner, 
and treated with great severity for about a month, at the 
end of wlii( h he was released by the interposition of the 
bishop of Sion, who furnished him with money and a horse, 
to convey him to France. At Rome he was afterwards ho- 
noured with the rank of citizen, and received with kind- 
ness by Leo X. who had a great opinion of his talents and 
eloquence, made him his secietarv, and employed lum to 
write against l.uther. He; vihited France once more atier 
tin>, but the rcrccption [\v. met with iu Italy determiued 
fum to settle there, at Padua, where he resided, with 
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Stephen Sauli^ a noble Genoese, an.d'on his departure:, 
with Reginald Pole, afterwards the celebrated cardinal, to 
whom we are indebted for a life of Longueil. Here he 
died Sept. 11, 1522, in the thirty-third year of*his age, 
aBd was interred in the church of the Franciscans, in the 
habit of that order, as he had desired. He was honoured, 
with a Latin epitaph by Bembo, who was one of his princi- 
pal friends, and recommended to him the writings of 
Cicero, as a model of style. Longueil became so capti- 
vated with Cicero, as to be justly censured I)y Erasmus on 
this account. Longueil, however, was not to be diverted 
by this, but declared himself so dissatisfied with what he 
had written before he knew the beauties of Cicero’s style, 
as to order all his MSS. written previous to that period, to 
be destroyed. We have, therefore, but little of Longueil 
left. Among the MSS. destroyed was probably his com- 
mentary on Pliny, which some think was published, but 
this is very doubtful. We can with more certainty attri- 
bute to him, 1. Oratio de laudibus D. Ludovici Franco- 
rum regis, tkc.” Paris, 1510, 4to. Some remarks on the 
court of Rome in tliis harangue occasioned its being 
omitted in the collection of his works, but Du Chesne 
printed it in the fifth volume of his collection of French 
historians. 2. ‘‘ Christ. LongoUi, civis Romanac perduel- 
lionis rei defensiones duic,” Venice, 8vo. Tliis is a vindi- 
cation of himself against a charge preferred against him, 
when at Rome, tliat he had advanced sentiments dishonour- 
able to the character of the Romans in tlie preceding ora- 
tion. 3. “ Ad Lntlieranos jam damnatos Oratio,” Cologn, 
1529, Svo. It appears from his letters that he had been 
requested both to write for and against Luther, that he 
was long in great perplexity on the subject, but that at 
length Leo X. prevailed with him to write the above. These 
last two pieces Nvitli his letters, &c. have been often re- 
printed, under the title of “ Christ. Longolii Orationes, 
Epistolec, et Vita, necnon Bembi et Sadoleti eplstolae,” 
the first edition, at Paris, 1533, Svo. 'Phere are many cu- 
rious particulars of literary history and character scattered 
through this correspondence. The life prefixed is now 
known to have been written by Pole, who was his most 
intimate friend and admirer, and to whom he bequeathed 
his library.' 

^ Life prefixes] tf> his works. — Nioeron, vol. XVI f. — Bullart^s Academic itcs 
S'Jienoos, vol. II. — Philips’s Life t»f Cardinal Pol«‘ — Pole’s Life of Longueil is 
xiserted iu Bates's Viue sclcctoiuin. — Eiaouii Ciccroujaiius, 



LONGUEIL (Gilbert, or Gisbert de), a skilful physic 
cian of the sixteenth century, was born in 1507, at Utrecht, 
and died in J543, at Cologn, aged thirty^six. He was phy- 
sician to Herman, archbishop of that city, and left the fol- 
lowing works, ‘‘Lexicon Graeco-Lacinum,” 1533, 8vo; “Re- 
marks in Latin on Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Plautus, Corne- 
lius Nepos, the Rhetoric of Herennius, and on Laurentius 
Valla,” in several volumes 8vo ; an edition in Greek and 
Latin of the “ Life of Apollonius Tyaneus,’* by Philostra- 
tus, 8vo, and a Latin translation of Plutarch’s seven 
“ Opuscula,” 8vo ; Notes on Cicero’s familiar Epistles, and 
a second edition of the Council of Nice, &c.* 

LONGUERUE (Lewis Dufour de), son of Peter Du- 
four, seigneur de Longuerue, a Norman gentleman, king’s 
lieutenant of Charleville, in which city he was born, 1G52, 
discovered such uncommon genius for learning at four 
years old, that Louis XIV. passing through Charleville, and 
hearing him mentioned, desired to see him. Ilis tutor 
was the celebrated Riclielet; and Peter d’Ablancourt, who 
was related to him, superintended his education and stu- 
dies, He was taught both the oriental and European lan- 
guages, and acquired an extensive knowledge of history, 
antiquities, the saerod writings, the holy fathers, &c. To 
an uncomnion memory Jie joined very considerable critical 
talents. He lield two aiibeys, that of Sept- Fontaines in the 
diocese of Kheims, and <d\lard in the diocese of Sens. He 
dit*d November 22, 1733, at Paris, aged eigbty-tvvo. His 
woiks are, 1. A DisseiUiioii in Latin, on Tatian, in the 
ediuou oi that autlior, published at Oxford, 1700, 8vo ; 
2 . “ La Description llistoriquc de la France,” Paris, 1719, 
folio. This work his countrymen think unworthy of the 
abbe de Longuerue, from the changes which have been 
made in it, and the burry in which it was printed. The 
original maps, which have been altered, may be found in 
some copies. 3. “ Amiales Arsacidarum,” Strasburg, 

2 732. 4, “ Dissertation on Transubstantiation,” which 

passed under the name of his friend the minister Allix, be- 
cause unfarouruble to the catholic faith. He wrote aho 
Remarks on the Life of Cardinal Wolsey, and left nume- 
rous works in MSS. on different subjects in several volumes, 
folio. There is a collection of his bon mots among the 
“ Ana.” ’ 

l Morpri. — T>urm;in TnijecL crudit, — Did. Hist. 

^ Life pretixed to the Longuerana. — Moreri.— Diet. liisU 



LONGUEVAL (James), a learned French ecclesiastical 
liistorian, was born at Santerre in Picardy in 1680, and 
was educated at Amiens and Paris. In 1699 he entered 
into the society of the Jesuits at Paris, and devoted him^ 
self with great ardour to writing a ‘‘ History of the GallU 
can Church.” Of this he published the first eight volumes, 
and had nearly completed the ninth and tenth, when he 
died of an apoplexy, January 11, 1735, aged fifty-four. 
Besides this history, which is his principal work, and has 
been continued by the fathers Fontenai, Brumoy, and Ber- 
thier, to 18 vols. 4to, he left a treatise On Schism,” 1718, 
12mo*, a ‘‘Dissertation on Miracles,” 4to, and some other 
works, which all display great genius, and are written with 
much spirit, and in pure language. The first eight vo- 
lumes of the “ History of the Gallican Church,” contain 
learned remarks on the religion of the ancient Gauls, on 
the ancierit geography of Gaul, on the religion of the 
French, and on many other important subjects.* 

LONGUS was an ancient Greek author, probably of 
the fifth century, who seems to have written after HeJio- 
dorus, and, in some places, to have imitated him. He is 
called a sophist *, but we have np remains of his except 
four books of “ Pastorais upon the Loves of Daphuis and 
Cloe.” Huet speaks advantageously of this work, and had 
proposed, when he was young, to have made a uansVation 
of it ; but he also takes notice of several defects in it, and, 
doubtless, its obscenities made him lay aside his purpose 
of trapslating it. None of the aiicient writers mention 
Longus. There is ii good edition of the original by Petrus 
Moll, a professor of the Greek language at Franeker, 1660, 
in 4to, but Villoisoa's, Gr. and Lat. Paris, 1778, 2 vols, 8vo, 
is the best. It was translated into English by George 
Thorney, and printed at London in 1657. The last edition 
of the English version, of which there have been four, is 
inscribed to James Craggs, esq. secretary of state. The 
French, with vvlioin this work has always been a favourite, 
have many translations of it. That by Amyot has passed 
through many editions •, the most elegant of which Is that 
of n VH, t2vno, with plates, drawn hy tV\e regent, Vh\- 
V\p duke o< Orleans, and engraved hy Benoit Audtan *, the 
29th is not his engraving, and i.s seldom found in the edi- 
tion of 1718, the reason of which, some say, was, that only 


^ Moreri.«wDict. Hist, 
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250 copies were taken, which the prince disposed of as 
presents ; but Brunet thinks it is too common for so smaU 
an impression. Next to this edition, that of 1745, 8vo, is^ 
preferredT, with the same plates retouched. ‘ 

LORENZINI, or LAURENTINI (FranciS Maria), an 
eminent Italian poet, was born at Rome, Oct. 12, 1680. 
He was in his twenty-second year received into the society 
of the Jesuits, among whom he had been educated, but 
owing to bad health, was obliged to quit them, and after 
much consideration, and a conflict with his taste, which was 
decidedly for polite literature, he studied and practised the 
law for some time, until his inclination for more favourite 
studies returning, he entered, in 1705, into the academy 
of the Arcadi, the chief object of which was the reforma- 
tion of the bad taste which had infected Italian poetry. 
He is said to have excelled in melo-dramas, or pieces on 
religious subjects, adapted to being sung, written in the 
Latin language ; and has been denominated the Michael 
Angelo of Italian poets, on account of the boldness and 
energy of his expressions. In 1728, on the death of Cres- 
cembini, he was chosen president of the academy, and be- 
sides founding five academical colonies in the neighbouring 
towns, instituted a private weekly meeting of the Arcadi, 
at which the plays of Plautus or Terence, in the original 
language, were performed by youths trained for the pur- 
pose. But the want of a regular profession, and his con- 
stant attendance to these pursuits, often deranged his 
finances; and be appears nor to have acquired permanent 
patronage until cardinal Borghese enrolled him among his 
noble domestics, and paid him liberally. In 1741, betook 
up his residence in the Borghese palace, where he died in 
June 1743. His Italian poems, wliich are much admired, 
have been printed at Milan, Venice, Florence, Naples, &c. 
and in many of the collections. His Latin “ Sacred Dramas” 
were separately published at Rome ; and his other Latin 
poetry, among those of the academicians of the Arcadi.® 
LOlUT (Henry), commonly called Glareanus, from 
Claris, a town in Switzerland, where he was horn in 1488, 
was educated at Cologne, Basil, and Paris, and in the 
course of his studies acquired the friendship of some emi- 
nent scholars, particularly Erasmus. He had a strong turn 
to music, and made it a great part of his study. After 


* Ge(j. Diet. — Morcri. — Saxii Ouoiiiaot. 
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having contributed to the advancement of letters, both by 
discourse and writing, he died in 1^63, aged seventy-five. 
He composed the following works : 1. Isagoge in Arith- 
meticam.” 2. ‘‘ Descriptio de Situ Helvetiae & vicinis 
Oentibus.” 3. De quatuor Helvetiorutn Foedere Pane- 
gyricon.” 4. Isagoge in Musicarn.” 5. De Geogra- 
phia Liber.” C. “ Judicium in Terentii Carmina.” 7. 

‘‘ In Horatium Annotationes.” 8. Annotationes in Ovi- 
dii Metamorphoses.” 9. Annotationes in Ciceronis Li- 
brum de Senectute.” 10. Annotationes in Sallustii, quae 
adhuc extant, Historiarum Fragmenta.” 11. Commen- 
tarius in Arithmeticam & Musicam Boethii.” 12, “Anno- 
tationes in Johannis Cmsarii Dialecticam.” 13. “Anno- 
tationes in Caesaris Commentaria.” 14. “Annotationes in 
Titum Livium.” 15. “ Annotationes & Chronologia in 
totam Historiam Romanam.” 16. “ Annotationes in Dio- 
nysium Halicarnasseum.” 17. “ Elegiarum Libri duo.” 18. 
“De Arte Musica.” 19. “ De Ponderibus ac Mensuris.” 

20. “Annotationes in Valerium, Suetonium, & Lucanum.” 

21. “Annotationes in Eutropium.” 22. “ Epistola ad 
Johannem liervagium.” 23. “ Scholia in M\ii Donati 
Methodum.” 24. “ Brevis Isagoge de llatione Syllabarum 
k de Figuris quibus Poetae utuntur.” 25. “ De Asse Li- 
bellus.” * 

LORME (Philibert de), master of the works to the 
French king, was born at Lyons about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. At fourteen, he went into Italy, to 
study the beauties of antiquity. There he became ac- 
quainted with Cervius, afterwards pope Marcellus 11 . who 
had a good taste for the polite arts, and, conceiving a great 
esteem for Lorme, communicated to him every thing that 
he knew. Enriched with the spoils of antiquity, he re- 
turned to Lyons in 1536, and banished thence the Gothic 
taste. At length, going to Paris, to work for the cardinal 
de Bellay, he was soon employed in the court of Henry 11 . 
He made the Horse-shoe, a fortification at Fontainbleau, 
built the stately chateau of Anet and Meudon ; the palace 
of the Thuiileries, and repaired and ornamented several of 
the royal houses, as Villiers, Colerets, St. Germain then 
called the castle of the Muette, the Louvre, kc. These 
services were recompensed above his expectations. He 
was made almoner and counsellor to the king, and hid 
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the abbies of St, Eloy and St, Serge of Angers conferred 
upon him. 

Ronsard, the poet, out of envy, published a satire, or 
satirical sonnet, against him, under the title of La TrueUe 
crossee,” the Trowel crosier’d. De Lorme revenged him- 
self, by causing the garden-door of the Thuilleries, of 
which he was governor, to be shut against the poet ; and 
Koiisard, with a pencil, w'rote upon the gate these three 
words : “ Fort, reverent, habe.” De Lorme, who under- 
stood little Latin, complained of this inscription, as levelled 
at him, to queen Catharine de Medicis, who, inquiring 
into the matter, was told by Ronsard, that, by a harmless 
irony, he had made that inscription for the architect when 
read in French ; but that it suited him still better in Latin, 
these being the first words abbreviated of a Latin epigram 
of Aiisonius, which begins thus : Fortunam reverenter 
babe.” Ronsard added that he only meant that De Lorme 
should reflect on his primitive grovellirig fortune, and not 
to shut the gate against the Muses. De Lorme died in 
1557 ; leaving several books of architecture, greatly es- 
teemed. Those are, 1. Nouvelles Inventions pour bien 
bastir & a petit frais,” Paris, 1561, folio, fifty-seven leaves. 
2, ‘‘ Ten Books of Architecture,” 15G8, folio.* 

LORRAIN (Robert le), an eminent sculptor, was born 
at Paris in November 1666. From his infancy he made so 
rapid a progress in the art of designing, that, at eighteen, 
the celebrated Girardon intrusted him with the care of 
teaching his children, and of correcting the designs of his 
disciples. He committed to him also, in conjunction with 
Noulisson, the execution of the famous tomb of cardinal 
Richelieu in the Sorbonne, and of his own tomb at St. 
Landres, in Paris. On his return from Rome, he finished 
several pieces at Marseilles, which had been left imperfect 
by the death of M. Puget. He was received into the aca- 
demy of sculpture, Oct. 1701, when he composed his 
Galatea for his chef d’oeiivre, a work universally esteemed. 
Lorrain afterwards made a Bacchus for the gardens at Ver- 
sailles, a fawn for those at Marli, and several bronzes ; 
among others, an Andromeda, &c. The academy elected 
him professor May 29, 1717 ; and he died their governor 
June 1, 1743, aged 77. 

The pieces in the episcopal palace of Saverne, which 
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are all of his composition, are much admired. He was 
a learned designer, with a great deal of genius, and suc- 
ceeded in his heads, especially those of the young,nymphs, 
with so much truth, and a delicacy so admirable, that his 
c&isel seemed to be directed by Corregio or Parmegiano.^ 

LORRIS (William de), a French poet, who flourished 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, was the author 
of the Roman de la Rose,^’ a poem much in request in 
the middle ages, and known in this country by Chaucer^s 
translation. It was left unfinished by Lorris, and was 
completed in the next century by John de Menu. The part 
by Lorris, though the shortest, is by much the most poeti- 
cal, abounding in rich and elegant description, and in lively 
portraiture of allegorical personages. The early French 
editions of this poem are of great rarity and value, and are 
enumerated by Brunet, and other bibliographers. Of the 
author nothing is known. ^ 

LORRY (Anne-Cjiarles), a learned French physician, 
was born at Crosny, near Paris, in 1725. In 1748, he was 
admitted doctor of the faculty of medicine at Paris, and 
became doctor-regent of the faculty. He was author of 
several works, some of which still maintain their value. 
His first publication was entitled Essai sur TUsage des 
Alimens, pour servir de Commentaire aux livres diet6- 
tiques d’Hippocrate,” Paris, 1753, 12iriO; the second 
part of which appeared in 1757. His next publieutioii was 
an edition of the Aphorisms of Hippocrates, Greek and 
Latin, in 1759. Afterwards he produced a treatise “ De 
Melancholia et Morbis Melancholicis,” ibid. 176 5, irt tvvo 
volumes 8vo, and edited Dr, Astriic^s Memoires pout ser- 
vir a I’Histoire de laFaculte de Medecine de Montpellier,” 
ibid, 1767, 4to ; and Sanctorii de Medicina Statica,” 
with a. commentary, 1770, in 12mo. His last work, which 
combined the merits of much erudition and accurate obser- 
vation, with great clearness of arrangement and perspiciifly 
f)f language, was Tractatus de Morbis Cutaneis,’"^ Paris, 
1777, in 4to. Dr. Lorry also edited a Latin edition of 
the works of Mead, and a French one of Barker’s disser- 
tation on the conformity of the doctrines of ancient ahd 
ihodern medicine. Her died at the baths of’Boiirbonne, 
in- 1783.® 

' MoTcri.— D’Argenville. . 

* Walton’s Hist, of Poetry. — Tyrwhitt’s L^iauccr — ;Pivincf^..MiMiucl tlu 1^. 
l^raire. ‘ s Kees’s CYclopictlia ‘ficiti 
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LORT (Michael), a Jearned and ^mhible clergy^nan, 
and some time Greek professor of the university of Camv 
bridge, was descended from an ancient family in Pem- 
brokeshii^e, and was the son of major Lort, of the Welsh 
fusileers, who was killed at the battle of Fontenoy, in 1746. 
He was born in 1725, and was admitted of Trinity-college, 
Cambridge, in 174li, from whence he removed into the 
family of Dr. Mead, to whom he was librarian until the 
death of that celebrated physician, in 1754; and while in 
that situation probably acquired the taste for literary history 
and curiosities which enabled him to accumulate a very 
valuable library, as well as to assist many of his contempo- 
raries in their researches into biography and antiquities. 
In the mean time he kept his terms at college ; and pro- 
ceeded A. B. in 1746 ; was elected fellow of his college in 
1749 ; and took his degree of M. A, in 1750, In 1755 he 
w’as elected a fellow of the society of antiquaries, and was 
many years a vice-president, until his resignation in 1788. 
During this time he made some communications to the 
Archceologia,” vols. IV. and V. In 1759, on the resig- 
nation of Dr. Francklin, he was appointed Greek professor 
at Cambridge, and in 176/ he took the decree of B. D. 
and was appointed chaplain to Dr. Terrick, then bishop of 
Peterborough. In January 1771 he was collated by Dr, 
Cornwallis, archbishop of Canterbury, to the rectory of 8t. 
Matthew, Friday-street, on which he resigned his Greek 
professorship; and in August 1779 he was appointed chap- 
lain to the archbishop, and in the same year commenced 
D.D. In April 1780, the archbishop gave him a prebend 
of St Paul’s (his grace’s option) and be continued at Lam- 
beth till 1783, when he married Susanna Norfolk, one of 
the two daughters of alderman Norfolk, of Cambridge. On 
the death of Dr. Ducarel, in 1785, he was appointed by 
archbishop Moore, librarian to the archiepiscopal library at 
Lambeth. He was also for some years librarian to the 
duke of Devonshire. In April 1789, be was presented by 
Dr. Pdrteus, bishop of London, to the sinecure rectory of 
Fulham, in Middlesex ; and in the same year was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Mile-end, near Colchester. He 
died Nov. 5, 1790, at his house in Savile-row ; his death 
was occasioned by a fall from a chaise while riding near 
Colchester, whieh injured his kidnies, and was followed 
by a paralytic stroke. He was buried at his church in Fri- 
day-strcet, of which he had been rector nineteen years. A 
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Utanumeatal tablet w'as put up to his memory^ which also 
records the death of his widowp about fifteen months after- 
wards. They had no issue. 

Dr. Lort was well known to the learned uf this and other 
cbuntries, as a man of extensive literary information, and 
a collector of curious and valuable books, at a time when 
such articles were less known* and in less request than at 
present. He was very generally and deservedly esteemed 
by his numerous acquaintance. An artless simplicity 
formed the basis of his character, united to much kindness 
and liberality. With talents and learning that might have 
appeared to great advantage from the press. Dr. Lort was 
rather anxious to assist the labours of others than aml)itious 
of appearing as the author of separate publications. Except 
a few occasional sermons, a poem on the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle among the Cambridge congratulations, and some 
anonymous contributions to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
and other literary journals and newspapers, we can only 
mention, as an original work, A Short Commentary on 
the Lord’s Prayer ; in which an allusion to the principal 
circumstances of our Lord’s temptation is attempted to be 
shewn printed in 8vo, 1790. In this ingenious tract, he 
adopts the translation taken by Dr. Doddridge from the 
fathers, and given in his Family Expositor.” Mr. Ni- 
chols has printed, from the pen of Dr Lort, a curious 

Inquiry into the author, or rather who was not the author, 
of The Whole Duty of Man.’* The same gentleman ac- 
knowledges his obligations to Dr. Lort for assistance in 
some of liis valuable labours. To Granger also Dr. Lort 
communicated much information. Biography had been 
always his study, and most of his books were filled with 
notes, corrections, and references of the biographical 
kind. He i»ad likewise compiled many MB lives, which 
were dispersed at his death. Of some of these the editor 
of this Dictionary has been enabled to avail himself. His 
library was not remarkable for external splendour, but it 
contained a great number of rare and valuable articles, and 
foripesd a «aTe of twenty -five days, at Messrs. Leigh and 
Sotheby’s, in 1791. The produce was 1269/.; and his 
prints sold for 401/.* 

LOTICH (Pete«), surnamed Secundus, a distinguished 
modern Latin poet, was nephew to a celebrated abbot of 
the monastery of Solitaire, in the county of Hanau, m 

' Nichols’s Bowycr.— rNichols’s Points. — Gent. l^X., IfXL~Ly««n«i’5 

Environs, voL 11. — Granger’s Letters by MaUolm, 
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Germany, who in 1543 established the protestant religion 
in his society, and died in 1567 He was born Nov. 2, 
1528, at Solitaire, received the early part of his education 
at a convent in his native place, arul pursued his niaturer 
Studies at Francfbrt, Miirpuvg, and Wittemhuvg, at which last 
place he coiUraf tcd an intimacy with Melancthon and Ca- 
inerarius. During tlie war in Saxony in 1546, when Melanc- 
thon an<l his colleagnes were obliged to leave Witteinburg, 
Lotich being in great perplexity what to do, at length 
entered, among the troo[)s of John Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, with sonui of his fellow^ students ; but in 1548 we 
find him again at Erfnrrh, and afterwards at Witteinburg, 
pursuing his studies. In 1550 be visited France with some 
young persons to whom be was governor, and he continued 
there nearly lour years. He afterwards went to Italy, 
where be had nearly been destroyed by poison prepared 
for anoth<*r purposi* : be recovered from the effects of it, 
but was subject to iVetpumt relapses, one of which carried 
him off in the year l56o. He had taken bis degree 
of doctor of j)bysic at Padua, and in 1557 was chosen pro- 
fessor in that science at lieiclelberg. In this situation he 
was honoured with the friendship of the elector- palatine, 
and by tlie excellenee of Ids disposition, and the singular 
frankness and sincerity of his character, rendered himself 
universally beloved. A collection of his Latin poems was 
])ublislied in tin? year after his decease, with a de- 

dicatory epistle hy Joacliiin Camerarius, who praises him 
as the best poet of his age. This lias been often reprinted, 
but a (OJiipIete and <’orrect edition of all his works was 
published at Anistcrdam in 17 54, 2 vols. 4lo, by Peter 
Burman, nephew of the cehdiraied writer of those names. 
Lotich had a yuiingcr brother Christian, iikiwvise a poet, 
and educated by his uncle, the abbot. A collection of his 
poems was published in 1620, alottg with those of his 
relation John Peter Lotich, a physician of eminence, and 
grandson of the above-incntioticd Christian, who exercised 
Ids profession at Mindcn and at Hesse, and became 
professor of medicine at Itintlen in Westphalia. fie 
died very nmch regretted in 1652. His principal works 
are, ‘‘ Conciliorum ct Observationum Medicinalium 

Latin Poems ‘‘ A Commentary on Petronius,” and 

A History of the Emperors Ferdinand IL and HI.” iu 
.four volunies, is attributed to him. * 

‘ O. n. Diol.—Niccron, >oI. XXVI.— Chatifepie.— Month. Rev. vot.XVI, 
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. LOUBERE (Simon de la), a French poet, was born in 
1642, of a respectable family at Toulouse. He was ori- 
ginally secretar}^ of the embassy to M. de St. Ronyiin, am- 
bassador in Switzerland, and went to Siam, 1687, as envoy 
extraordinary from the French king. On his return to 
France, he was entrusted with a secret cornmissitm in Spain 
and Portugal, supposed to have had for its object the de- 
tachment of those two courts from the alliance which had 
produced the revolution in England ; but his design trans- 
piring, he was arrested at Madrid, and with dilliculty ob- 
tained his liberty. M. de la Louberc attached liimself after- 
wards to tlie cliancellor de Pontchartrain, and travelled 
with his son. He was admitted into the French acaricmy 
in 16y:3, and that of the belles lettres in 1694 ; and retired 
at last to Toulouse, where he married at sixty, established 
the Floral Games, and died Man^h 26, 1729, aged eighty- 
seven. His works are, Songs, Vaudeville's, Madrigals, 
Sonnets, Odes, and oilier poetical pieces ; an account of 
liis voyage to Siam, 2 vols. l2nio, and a treatise de la 
Resolution des Ecjuations,” 1729, 4to. ik-c. Of his voyage 
to Siam, tliere is an Englisli translation, published in 1693, 
folio. It is the only one of his productions n nv in request. 
There is reason to think he was not much admired by 
some of the academicians. It being by means of M.de 
Pontchartrain that he was admitted into the French aca- 
demy, Fontaine said, 

(fest im iinpot quo. Pontchai train 
Vout rnettre. sur rAcatU niii'.” ^ 

LOUIS (Anthony), an eminc'nt French surgeon, was 
born at Metz, Fehrnary 13, 1723. He attained to great 
reputation in his piadession, and was honoured with the nu- 
merous ap])ointments of sc’crelary of tin* royal academy of 
surgery at Paris, coiisultiiig surgeon to the king’s torces, 
surgeon-major to the hospital La Cliarile, doctor in surgery 
of tlie facult}' of Halle, in Saxony, honorary mvMnber of the 
royal college of physicians of Nauev, and member of many 
of ilie learned societies, not only in France, but in fc^reign 
countries. He died. May 20, 1792, and dc'siiNMl lo be in- 
terred among the poor in the buriai-gromvd <4 die iio>pital 
de la Salpetriere. In addition to the snigic il part of the 
EncyclopifHlie,” which M. Louis wrcHe, and to several 
interesting papers presented to th.e academy of ‘;urge»y, he 

> Niceioii, vol. XXVL— ChflpO p : —0 .a 
1' j- ' 
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was author of a great number of works on rhedieat> cfairur- 
gicah and anatomical subjecta^ the principal of which we 
shall mention: 1. “Observations sur rElectrieiti,” fcc. 
Paris, 1741, l2mo. 2. “ Kssai sur la Nature de l^Ame, 

Ton tache d’expliquer son union avec le corps, ’Mbid. 1746, 
12ino. 3. “ Cours de Chirurgie pratique sur les plaies 
d’armes a feu,” ibid. 1746, 4to. 4. “ Observations et Re- 
marques sur les effets du virus cancereiix,” &c. ibid. 1748. 
5. “ Positiones Anatomico-chirurgicae de capite ejusque 
vulneribus,” ibid, 1749. 6. “ Lettre sur la certitude des 

signes de la inort, avec des observations et des experiences 
sur les noyes,” ibid. 1749, l2mo. In this he fell into the 
mistake of attributing the death of persons drowned to the 
entrance of water into the lungs. 7. “ Experiences sur la 
Lithotomie,” 1757. 8. “ Memoire sur une question ana*. 

tomique, relatif a la jurisprudence,” &c. 1763. This me- 
moir, w'ritten after the shocking affair of Galas, was in- 
tended to establish the distinction of the appearances after 
voluntary death by hanging, and after murder by that mode; 
and although he has not resolved the difficulty, the per- 
formance is ingenious, and the advice given to surgeons 
excellent. 9. “ Memoire sur la 16gitimite des naissances 
pr^tendues tardives,” 1764, in 8vo ; to which he published 
a supplement in the same year. 10. “ Recueil d’ Obser- 
vations d’Anatomie et de Chirurgie, pour servir de base 
a la Theorie des lesions de la t^te par contrecoup,” 1766. 
11. Histoire de TAcademie Royale de Chirurgie depuis 
son ^tablissement jusqu’en 1743,” printed in the fourth 
volume of the memoirs. His last publication was a transla- 
tion of M. Astruc’s work “ De Morbis Venereis,” into 
French. In addition to these works, M. Louis also trans*.^ 
dated Boerhaave^s Aphorisms of Surgery, with Van Swie- 
ten’s Commentary; and wrote several eulogies on deceased 
members of the academy of surgery, and various contro- 
versial tracts, especially concerning the disputes between 
the physicians and surgeons of Paris, in 1748, &c.* 

LOUVET (Peter), an able advocate in the seventeenth 
century, and master of requests to queen Margaret, was 
born at Reinvilie, a village two leagues from Beauvais. He 
died in 1646. His works are, I. “ L’Histoire et les Anti- 
quit^s de Beauvais,” vol. I. 1609, and 1631, 8vo; vol. 11. 
Rouen, 1614, 8vo. The first treats of the ecclesiastical 
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affjairs pf Beauvais ; the ae^cond, of the civil afTairs, j?, 
^rNomenclatura et Chronologia reruin Ecclesiasticarum 
Pioecesis Bellovac€n$is,” Paris^ 1618, 8vo. 3. ‘‘ Hist, dp? 
Afitiquit^s du Diocese de Beauvais, Beauvais, ir635, 8vq. 
4? Anciennes Bemarques sur ja Noblesse Beauvoisine, ep 
de plusieurs Fatpilles de France,” 1631, and 1640, 8vo. 
This work is very scarce; it is in alphabetical order, but 
has only been printed from A to M inclusively, with one 
leaf of N. Father Triboulet, prior of the Dominicans at 
Beauvais, and afterwards procurator- general of his order, 
being authorised to establish a college in the Dominican 
oouveni of Beauvais, and to enforce the observance of the 
rules and statutes of reformation respecting studies there, 
was imprisoned by his brethren. f)n this occasion Louv.et 

published, ** Abr^g^ des Constitutions et Reglecnens 

pour les Eludes et Reformes du Convent des Jacobins de 
Beauvais,” and addressed it to the king, in 1618, by an 
epistle dedicatory, in which he petitioned that Triboulet 
might be set at liberty. — There was another French histo- 
rian of the same namefe, who was born at Beauvais. His 
father was a native of Amiens, and not related to the pre- 
ceding. He studied physic at Montpellier ; also the belles 
lettres and geography ; taught rhetoric with reputation in 
Provence during a considerable time ; and geography at 
Montpellier; and published several works from 1637 to 
1680, respecting the history of Languedoc, Provence, &c. 
under the following titles ; 1. “ Kemarques sur THistoire 
de Languedoc,” 4to. 2. “Abreg6 de I’Histoire d’Aquitaine, 
Guienne, et Gascogne, jusqu’a present,” Bourdeaux, 1659, 
4to. 3. ‘‘ La France dans sa 8plendeur,” 2 vols. Ii2ma. 
4. “ Abr^ge de THistoire de Provence,” 2 vols. 12mo> with 
additions to the same history in 2 vols. folio. 5. Projet 
de I’Histoire du Pays de Beaujolois,” 8vo. 6. Hist, des 
Troubles de Provence depuis 1481 jusqu’en 1598,” 2 vofs. 
12mo. 7. “ Le Mercure HoUandois, ou les Conqu.etes du 

Roi, depuis 1672, jusqu’a la tiu de 1679,” 10 vols. 12ino. 
This last may be useful, and is the best of Pieter Louvet’s 
>vorks ; but none of the rest are much .esteemed.* 

I>OVE (Christopher), a presbyterian divine of consi- 
derable fame in the time of Cromwell, was born at Card^tY 
in Glamorganshire, in 1618. In bis earlier day^ be .waa of 
a dissipated turn; and his .religious educatioQ, .at 
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must have been neglected by his parents, if what his bio-' 
grapher says be true, that he was fifteen years of age be- 
fore he ever heard a sermon. The elTect of this sermon, 
however,^ preached by Mr. Erbery, was such that he be- 
came not only reformed, but so strict and precise in his 
religious duties, as to give offence to his father, who at 
length placed him as an apprentice in London. His son, 
who was averse to this measure, earnestly intreated that 
he might be sent to the university; to wiiich having ob- 
tained a very rehu'iant (;onsent, he became a servitor of 
New Inn, Oxford, in 1G3.5. Here, liowever, as his father 
denied him a proper support, he subsisted by the htdp of 
the ahove-mentioned Mr. JOrhery, and such supplies as his 
mother could afiord. After taking a bachelor’s degree in 
arts, he went into holv orders, and ])reached frequently at 
St. Peter in the Bayley, but his principles were so unac- 
ccjUable, that alter he had taken his master’s degree, and 
had refused to sul)seril)e the canons enjoined by archbishop 
Laud, relative to the prelates and the Book of Common 
Prayer, he was expelhai tlic congregation of masters. 

On leaving Oxford, he went to l.ondon, where his fixed 
aversion to the hierarchy prevented his promotion to any 
living, and procured iiis being silenced, on wliicli he went 
to Scotland to obtain preshyterian ordination ; hut, accord- 
ing to the laws of that cliurch, he could not he t)r(.lained 
witiiont settling ilime. On his return to England, he 
preached o( . asionaliy at various places, always intro- 
ducing sentiments of the bitterest hostility to tlie church of 
England, At ieu^/Ji, when his wishes were at'complishcd, 
by the estahli.^jiment of the ])resl)y terian government iii 
England, he was oi da. ned, according to their metliod, in 
Aldermanbury clmrcli, London, in January 16 14. Neext 
year lie gave proof tiiai he had as little prudence as mode- 
ration, by going to Uxbridge, when tlie commissioners 
iV>r the ireaiy of pt'ace were there, and preacliing a ser- 
iii(/n, in which he inveighed with great violence against his 
majesty’s commissioners, who complained of the insult to 
those of the parliament. He was, in consequence, sent for 
to l.ond(m, and although acquitted by order of the House 
of Commons, yet, according to Neal, was confined to his 
house during tlie treaty, and then discliarged. d hat lan- 
guage must have been very gross which induced the par- 
Iviment to act thus towards one of their greatest favourites. 

He was next appointed one of the Assembly of Divines, 
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and minister of St. Lawrence Jury, and is said also to have 
been chosen minister of St. Anne’s, Aldersgate-street. He 
was one of the London ministers who sio iJcd a declaration 
agai' i ihe king’s death. He was afterwards engAged in a 
plbt, which cost him his life, and was known at the time by 
the n iJiie of Love’s plot, either because he was a principal 
agent, or a principal sjilferer. Mr. Love, we have already 
noticed, was a preshytcrian, and when Ijc found that the 
independents were gidtung tlie asctmdancy, he uniteil with 
varii)ns gentlemen and ministers of his own way of think- 
ing to assist the Scotch (before wh(iin Charles II. had taken 
the covenant, and by whom he had been crowned,) in 
their endeavours to advance that sovereign to tlie crown of 
EnglaiuL (bomwcil, however, was too watchful for the 
success of sLictt a design in London ; aiul the chief conspi- 
rators being apprcliendod, Mr. I.ove and a Mr. Gibbons 
were tried and exociued, the rest escaping by interest, or 
servile submission. Mr. Love appears on his trial to have 
used every means to defeat iis p\irpose, and was certainly 
more tenacious of life, than miglit have been expected 
frotn the boldi»ess of his former professions. Great inter- 
cessions wore made to th<* parliameiit for a pardon : his 
wife presented oiu* petition, and iiiinself four ; several 
parislu's also, and a great number of his brethren iiUer- 
eeded with great fervour ; but all that could bo obtained 
was the r(.*s[>ite of a iiiontii. Ir is said that the alFairs of 
the coiuiiionwealth being now at a crisis, and Cliarles II. 
iiaving enteretl Kngla'id witli 16,000 Scots, it w’as thought 
necess.iry to strike terror in tlie presbyterian party, by 
nuikiii ; an cxangjlc of one of their favourite niiuisters. 
Some liistorians say that (’romwell, tlum in tlie north, sent 
a letter of reprieve and pardon for air. I.ove, but that the 
post-boy was stopped on the road by some persons belong- 
ing to the late king’s army, who opened the mail, and 
lindiiig this letter, tore it in piec es, exclaiming tiiat he 
who had been so great a lirei)rand at Uxbridge, was not 
fit to live.” Whatever irutli may be in this, lie was exe- 
cuted, by beheading, on 'rower-hill, Aug. 22, I6al. He 
was accompanied at his death by the three eminent non- 
conformists, Simeoii i\slie, Edmund Calamv, and Dr. Man- 
ton. 'riie latter prcaciied a funeral sermon ivu- him, in 
which, while he avoids any particular notice ot the cause 
of his death, he considers him, as the whole of his party 
did, ill the light of a saint and martyr. The piety of hi| 



life,, indeed^ treated a sylnpatby in his ftivour which did 
HQ little barin to the power of Cromwell. Thousands be- 
gan to see that the tyranny of the republic would equal all 
they had been taught to hate in the monarchy. The go* 
vernment, we are told, expressed some displeasure at DK 
MantoiTs intention of preaching a funeral sermon, and their 
creatures among the soldiers threatened violence, but he 
persisted in his resolution, and not only preached, but 
printed the sermon. The loyalists, on the other band, 
considered Love*s death as an instance of retributive jus- 
tice. Clarendon says that he “ was guilty of as much trea- 
son as the pulpit could contain and his biographers have, 
so weakly defended the violence of his conduct during the 
early period of the rebellion, as to leave this fact almost 
indisputable* His works consist of sermons and pious 
tracts, on various subjects, mostl}^ printed after his death, 
and included in three volumes, 8vo. They were all ac- 
companied by prefaces from his brethren, of high com- 
mendation.* 

love (James), an actor and dramatic writer, assumed 
this name (from his wife’s-|^e T’Amour) when he first at- 
tached himselt to the sta^; He was one of the sons of 
Mr. Dance the city surveyor, whose memory will be trans- 
mitted to posterity on account of the clumsy edifice which 
he erected for the residence of the city’s chief magistrate. 
Our author received, it is said, his education at West- 
minster school, whence he removed to Cambridge, which, 
it is believed, he lelt without taking any degree. About 
that time a severe poetical satire against sir Robert Wal- 
pole, then minister, appeared under the title of “ Are 
these things so ?” which, though written by Mr. Miller, 
was ascribed to Pope. To this Mr. Lv:>ve iminediately 
wrote a reply called “Yes, they are, what tlien ?” which 
proved so satisfactory to Walpole that he made him a 
handsome present, and gave him expectations of prefer- 
ment. Eiatecl with this distinction, with the vanity of a 
young author, and the credulity of a young man, he con- 
sidered bis fortune as established, and, neglecting every 
other pursuit, became an attendant at the minister’s levees, 
where he contracted habits of indolence and expence, 
without obtaining any advantage. I'he stage now offered 

* NcaPs Puritans, — Brook’s tives of the Puritans. — Crosby's History ibe 
BaptUts.— MS JJfc in Aydcou^h’s Catalogue in the British Museum. 
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itself as an asylum from the difficulties he had involved 
himself in, and, therefore, changing his name to Love, he 
made his first essays in strolling companies. He afterwards 
performed both at Dublin and Edinburgh, and a{ the lat* 
t€ftr place resided some years as manager. At length lie 
received, in 1762, an invitation to Drury-lane theatre, 
where he continued during the remainder of his life. In 
1765, with the assistance of his brother, he erected a new 
theatre at Richmond, and obtained a licence for perform- 
ing ill it ; but did not receive any benefit from it, as the 
success by no means answered his expectations. He 
died about the beginning of 1774. He neither as an actor 
or author attained any great degree of excellence. . His 

f ierformance of FalstalT was by much the best, but the 
ittle reputation which he acquired by it was entirely 
eclipsed by tlie superiority of genius which his successor, 
Mr. Henderson, displayed in the representation of the 
same character As an author, he has given the world 
“Pamela, a Comedy,” 1742, and some other dramatic 
pieces, enumerated in the “ Biographia Dramatica.” ' 
LOVELACE (Richard), airelegant poet of the seven- 
teenth century, was the eldest son of sir William Lovelace, 
of Woolwich, in Kent, and was born in that county about 
1618. He received bis grammar-learning at the Charter- 
house; and, ill 1634, became a gentleman- commoner of 
Gloucesier hall, Oxford, being then, as Wood observes, 
“ accounieil the most amiable and beautiful person that 
eye ever beheld ; a person also of innate modesty, virtue, 
and courtly deportment, which made him then, and espe- 
cially after, when he retired to the great city, much ad- 
mired and adored by the female sex.” In 1636 he was 
created M. A. and, leaving the university, retired, as Wood 
phrases it, in great splendour to the court j where being 
taken into the favour of lord Goring he became a soldier, 
and was first an ensign, and afterwards a captain. On the 
pacification at Berwick he returned to bis native country, 
and took possession of his estate, worth about five hundred, 
pounds per annum ; and, about the same time, was deputed 
by the c -nniy to deliver the Kentish petition to the House 
of Commons, which giving offence, be was ordered fnlio 
custody, and confined in the Gate-house, whence he was 
released on giving bail of 40,000/. not to go beyond th^ 
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lines of communication without a pass from the Speaker, 
During the time of his confinement to London he lived 
beyond the income of his estate, chielly to support the 
credit of the royal cause; and, in 1()46, he formed a regi- 
ment ior the service of ilie French king, was (rolonel ol ii, 
and wounded at Dunkirk. In lo4S lie retiirned to Fng- 
land witli his brother, and was again commuted prisoner to 
Peter-lioiisc in London, whtuv lie remaii'cd till after the 
king’s death. At that period he was set at liberty, but, 
having then consumed all his estate he grew very me- 
lancholy^ which at lengtli brought him into a consump- 
tion, became very poor in body and ])m*se, was the' object 
of charity, went in ragged cloaths (wlu reas when he was 
in his glory he wore eloaths of gold and silver), and mostly^ 
lodged in obseiirt' and dirty places, more belitting the worst • 
of beggars and poorest of servants.” IJi* died in a very 
poor lodging in Gunpowder-alley, near ^ho(‘-lane, in loaS, 
and was buried at the west end of St. Bride's church. His 
pieces, wliich are light ami easy, had bt en models iu 
their way, were their simplit ity but etjual to their spirit ; 
but they were the olfspring of gallantry and amusement, 
and seitlom received a retjuisit - degree ot polish. Under 
the name of Lucasm, which is liu* title to his poems, con- 
tained in two volnnu-s (the latter pnliiishod hy his l>rother 
Dudley Posthnmns Lov<-la(<% in compliments 

a Miss Lucy Sachevertd, a latl>, according to Wood, of 
great beaut}’ and. fortune, wliom he was aecusiomed to call 
“ Lux Casta.” On tlie rep<n't of I.ovelace’s d(‘ath of his 
wounds, at DunkirlN, siie marrie<i. \\'inst:inlv has, and 
not improperly, compared him to sir JMiilip Sidmw. He 
wrote also tw’o plays, “7’lie Scliolar,” a comedy, and “ i'he 
Soldier,” a tragedy. * 

LOVIBOND (Kdw aiu)), a modern poet whose personal 
history has b(*(ni neglected, was, according to the pi’clacc 
to his poems, “ a ge!nlleman of fortuiug who passtMi the 
greater part of his years in the neigiihonrlmod of Hamp- 
ton, in Middlesex, where he lived greatly hidovt'd by those 
who best knew him. He was an julmircdile scholar, ol very 
amiable manners, and of universal benevolence, of which 
all his writings hear strong testimony, ddie little pieces 
which compose (his works) were chiefiy written on such 

^ Lif«, in Gent. Ma<j. vo!s. LXI. and LXII, — liiog. Dram. — Specimens. 
— lleadlcy’s Beauties, &c. 
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incidents as occasionally arose in those societies of inti- 
mate acquaintance which he most frequented. After his 
death, which happened in 1775, his poems being dispersed 
in fhe hands of dilFerent friends, to whom they had been 
given by himself, many people expressed to his only bro- 
ther, Anthony I.ovibond Collins, esq. a wish to have them 
collected together, and preserved. This gentleman, equally 
zealous for the reputation of a brother he alfectionately 
loved, hath put into the editor’s hands those pieces he hath 
selected for that purpose.” 

Of a man of so many virtues, and so greatly^ beloved, 
the public might reasonably have expected a more detailed 
account. — His father, we are told, was a director of the 
East India com|)any, and died in 1737, leaving him pro- 
bably tliat fortune on which lie was enabled to pass his days 
in tile quiet enjoyment of the pleasures of rural life. He 
died September 27, 1775, at his house at Hampton, but 
the register of that parish is silent on his interment. We 
have been informed also that he was married, and not very 
happily. 

VV hen the World” was conducted by Edward Moore, 
and his many noble and learned coiitiibutors, Mr. Lovibond 
furnished five pa[)ers ; of which Nos. 93 and 94 contain 
some just remarks on the danger of extremes, and the im- 
pediments to conversation. In Nos. 132 and 134 he op- 
poses tlie common erroneous notions on the subject of Pro- 
vidence with considerable force of argument, and con- 
cludes with some ironical remarks, not ill applied. In No. 
82 he tirst published 'Tlie I’cars of Old ^lay Day,” the 
most favourite of all his poems. 'Phe thoughts are pecu- 
liarly ingenious and hap]>y, yet it may he questioned 
whetiier it is not exceeded by liis Mulberry ’I'ree,” in 
which the distinguisiiing features of Jolmson’s and Garrick’s 
characters are admirably bit off — tlie frivolous enthusiasm 
of the one, and the solid and sturdy veneration of the other 
for our immortal bard, are depicted with exquisite humour. 
Julia's printed letter appears to have been a favourite with 
tlie author. J’liere are some hursts of genuine passion, 
and some tenderness displayed occasionally, hut it wants 
simplicity. It: was probablv suggested by Pope’s Eloisa, 
and must sutVor in proportion as it reminds us of that in- 
imitable eifort. His “ Lines on Kural Sports” are both 
poetical and moral, and contain some interesting pictures 
►sweetly persuasive to a humane treatment of the brute 
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creation. His love verses, some of which are demi-platonic, 
are tender and sprightly. The Miss K~* P — was Miss 
Kitty Phillips, a relation of the family, now ennobled by 
the title of Milford. The “ Tale of the Hitchin Convent 
the Lines to a young Lady,’’ a very good actress; the 

Verses to Mr. Woodeson,” and those on converting that 
gentleman’s house into a poor-house, are all distinguished 
by original turns of thought. His pieces were generally 
circulated in private, as he bad not the ambition of an 
author, and was contented to please those whom be in- 
tended to please ; yet he never attempted any subject 
which he did not illustrate by novelty of manner, and upon 
the whole may be considered as among the most successful 
of that class who are rather amattursy than professional 
po^ts. * 

LOW (George), a clergyman of Scotland, and an in- 
genious natural historian, was born at Edzal in Forfarshire, 
iu 1746. He was educated at the colleges of Aberdeen 
and St. Andrew’s, and afterwards was tutor in the family of 
Graham, at Stromness in Orkney. During his residence 
at this place, Mr. (now sir Joseph) Banks and Dt. Solander 
arrived at the island on their return from the last voyage 
of discovery, in which capt. Cook lost his life ; and Mr. 
Low, having early acquired a taste for natural history, was 
much noticed by those distinguished philosophers, and 
was requested to accompany them in their excursions 
through the Orkneys, and also to the Shetland islands, 
which he accordingly did. 

In 1774 he was ordained minister of Birsay and Haray, 
a parish in Pomona, or main-land of Orkney, and from 
this time devoted himself to the duties of his charge, which 
be continued to fulfil for the remainder of his life. He 
employed his leisure chiefly in the study of nature, and bis 
suoces.s was highly creditable, considering the many dis- 
advantages of a remote situation. Sir Joseph Banks, with 
his accustomed zeal for the promotion of science, intro- 
duoed him to Mr. Pennant, by whose advice he engaged 
to undertake a “ Fauna Orcadensis,” and a “ Flora Orca- 
densis,” the first of which was published in 1813, 4to, 
from a MS. in the possession of William Elford Leach, 
M. D. F. L. S. &c. ; but the Flora” has not been disco- 
vered. A tour through the islands of Orkney and Shetland, 
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CTOAtaihing hints relating to their ancient, modem, and 
natural history, was also prepared by Mr. Low for the 
press, and previous to his decease, he made a t^'auslatioh 

Torfaeus’s History of Orkney.” The MSS. of the 

Fauna,” the tour and the translation just mentioned, 
with his zoological collections, came into the possession of 
Mr. George Paton, an eminent antiquary of Edinburgh, 
after whose decease they were purchased by different per- 
sons. Mr. Low died in 1795. His “ Fauna” forms a very 
interesting and valuable addition to the natural history of 
the British islands. * 

LOWE (Peter), a surgeon of the sixteenth century, 
was horn in Scotland. In a work entitled A Discourse 
on the whole Art of Chirurgery,” published at Glasgow in 
*1612, he acquaints his readers, that lie had practised 
tweniy-two years in France and Flanders ; that he had 
been two years surgeon -major to the Spanish regiment at 
Paris ; and had then followed his master, the king of 
France (Henry IV.) six years in his wars. In the title- 
page of his book, he calls himself doctor in the faculty of 
surgery at Paris, and ordinary surgeon to the king of 
France and Navarre. It does not appear how long he had 
resided at Glasgow; but he mentions that, fourteen years 
before the publication of his book, he had complained of 
the ignorant persons who intruded into the practice of 
surgery, and that in consequence the king (of Scotland) 
granted him a privilege, under his privy seal, of examin- 
ing all practitioners in surgery in the western parts of 
Scotland. He refers to a former work of his own, entitled 

The Poor Man’s Guide,” and speaks of an intended pub- 
lication concerning the diseases of women. He died in 
1612. The Discourse on Chirurgery” appears to have 
been in esteem, as it reached a fourth edition in 1654, 
but it is founded more on authority than observation. 
Ames mentions another work of his with the title ‘‘ An 
easy, certain, and perfect method to cure and prevent the 
Spanish Sickness ; by Peter Lowe, doctor in the Facultie of 
Chirurgerie at Paris, chirurgeon to Heniy IV.” London, 
1596, 4to.* 

LOWER (Richard), an eminent physician and anato- 
mist, was born at Tremere, in Cornwall, about 1631. He 


* Aflverlisonviit by Mr. Loach, prefixed to the “ Fauna.** 
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was descended from a good family, and received a libera) 
education, being admitted as king’s scholar at Westminster 
school, and thence elected to Christ- church college, Ox- 
ford, in 1649, where he took the degree of M. A. in 1655, 
and then studied medicine. The celebrated Dr. Willi^, 
who employed liim as coadjutor in his dissec tions, found 
him so able an assistant, that he afterwards became his 
steady friend and patron, and introduced him into prac- 
tice. In 1665, Lower took the degree of M. D. ; and in 
the same year published a defence of Dr. W ilhs’s work on 
fevers, entitled Diatribm 'I'hoimr W illi>ii M. 1). et Prof. 
Oxon. de lebribus Vindieatio adversus Kdm. de Mc'ara 
Ormoiuliensem flibern. Al. D.’' Svo, a work ol c oiisitler- 
able learning and force of arouinent, but not witlioni some 
fallacies, as lie afterwards bimscif admiued. Ihit his most* 
important work was, his “ 'Traclatus de CorcU*, iu in de 
motu et calore Sanguinis, ct Chyli in emu iransitn,” which 
was first printed in London in 16(>9. In this work the 
structure of the lu*art, tlie origin and course of its fibres, 
and the nature of its action, were jiointed out witii much 
accurac'y and ingenuity, lie likewise? (leiuonstiated the 
dependauce of iu motions upon the norvous intliumce, re- 
ferred t\ie red colour of the anevial blood Ia) t\u' action of 
the air upon it in the lungs, and calculated tiie forc'e of 
the circulation, and tlie quantity and velocity of the blood 
passing through it. 'J’he work excited jiariicuiar notice, 
in consequence of the chapter cm tlie triuislusion of blood 
from the vessels of one living animal to those of another, 
which the author had first performed experimentally at 
Oxford, in February lt)i)5, and subsequently piaiaised 
upon an insiine person Ixdore the royal society. Lower 
claims the merit of originality in this uiaiti'r; but tiie ex- 
periment liad certainly been suggested long beldre by Ia- 
bavins (see Liii.wiu.s), and experience having soon vlecided, 
that the? (;j)eraiion was attended with ])eruici()iis conse- 
quences, it was justly exploded. Lower had removed to 
London soon alter the cornmencenuMit of these experi- 
ments, and in 1667 had betui a lellow of tlie ro\al socit'ty, 
and of the college of pliysicians. d’lie reputation acijuircd 
by his publications brought liim i^l^J extensive practice ; 
and after the death of lir. Willis, Iu? was considered as 
one of the ablest physicians in London. Hut his attaeh- 
mont to the Whig f)arty, at the time ol the Lojiish jdot, 
brought him into discredit at court, so that his [)racuce 
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declined considerably before his death, Jan 17, 1690 - 91 . 
He was buried at St. Tudy, near his native place, in 
Cornwall, where he had purchased an estate. In ad lition 
to the writings above-mentioned, he cominimicVated >()rne . 
jiapers containing accounts of anatomical ex))<^rijnems to 
the royal society; a small tract on catarrh, which was 
added, as a new’ chapter, to the edition of tiie treatise de 
Corde of 1(380; and a letter on the state of medicine in 
England. He is said to have been the first discoverer of 
Astrop Wells.* 

LOWER (Siu WitjjAM, Knt.), was a noted cavalier in 
the reign ol king Charles I. He was horn at a place called 
Trcin^rc in (Cornwall. During the lujat of the civil wars 
he took rtd’nge in Holland, where, being strongly attached 
•to the Muses, he had an opportunity of enjoying their so- 
ciety, and pursuing his study in peace and privacy. He 
died in l(i()2. lie was a very great admirer of the French 
poets, particularly Corneille and Quinault, on whose works 
he has l)uilt the plans of four out of the six plays which he 
wrote. 'File titles of his dramatic, works are, l.^Pnoenix 
in her Flames.” 2. ‘‘ l^)Iyeuctes ; or, I'lie Marrvr.” 3. 

Moratius.” 4. Inchanted Lovers.” 3 , Noble In- 
gratitudt*,’’ tb “ Amorous Phantasm.” All those, except 
the first, were written during the usurpation. He trans- 
lated from the Fnmch the tirst and third volumes of “ The 
Innocent Lady, or Jllustrious Innocents.” But tl)e most 
considerable of his translations, was “ A Relation in form 
of a Journal of the voyage and residence of Charles JI. in 
Holland from May to June 2, ItU)!), ’ fol. finely printed, 
with gootl engrav ings of the ceremonies, and several copies 
of had verses by the translator. ‘ 

I.OW’MAN (Mosks), a learned dissenting clergyman, 
was horn in lU '-o. He was originally destined for the law, 
and in 1627 entered as a student in the Middle-'Lemple, 
but in about two years he clianged his purpose and tleter- 
iniiied to study divinity. W ith this view lie went over to 
Holland ill lu22, where he sindicfi ])artly at Utrecht and 
partly at Leyden. In 17 10, after being admitteil to the 
ministry among the dissenters, he settled with tiie congre- 
gation at Claphaiu, as assistant to Mr. Grace, whom he 
succeeded as their pastor, and was ordained in 1714. In 


* Biog. Brit. — Alb. Ox. vol, II. — Rt*fsN Cy‘‘lo})aMlia» 
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this situation he continued to his death, preaching tsvice each 
Sunday until within a few weeks of that event. He distin^ 
guisbed himself, from the period of bis academical studies, 
in metaphysics and divinity ; and, to the close of his life, 
he was an indefatigable reader, and acquired an extraordi- 
nary stock of useful knowledge, particularly in Jewish 
learning and antiquities, to which last he was much devo- 
ted. The result of this application appeared in the learned 
works he published, and which constituted his chief fame ; 
for as a pulpit orator, it does not appear that he was much 
admired. Dr. Chandler, who preached his funeral sermon, 
gives him a very high personal character. He died May 3, 
1752, in the seventy-third year of his age. ^ « 

His pen was first employed, in 1716, in a kind of peri- 
odical work, called the ‘‘ Occasional Papers,” which now 
form three volumes, 8vo, and in which he wrote, No. L 
(vol. II.) On Orthodoxy and No. VI. “ On the danger 
of the Church.” His colleagues in this paper were Mr. 
Simon Brown, Dr. Grosvenor, Dr. Evans, and others. The 
subjects are in general on points in controversy with the 
church. In 1718, he wrote a treatise against Collit»s, the 
title of which, says bis biographer, is forgotten, but it is 
mentioned by the accurate Leland, as “The Argument 
from prophecy, in proof that Jesus is the Messiah, vindi- 
cated, in some considerations on the prophecies of the Old 
Testament, as the grounds and reasons of the Christian re- 
ligion.” It was not printed, however, until 1733. In 
1735, he was one of the preachers at Salter’s-IEdl, against 
popery : the subject of his sermon, ‘‘ The Principles of 
Popery schismatical.” He had published beruie this, two 
occasional sermons! Another of his pamphlets, entitled 
^^An Argument to prove the Unity and Perfections of 
God a was more admired for its novelty and in- 

genuity than usefulness : but the works of Mr. Lowman 
on which his reputation is most securely founded, are, I. 

A Dissertation on the Civil Government of the Hebrews,” 
in answer to Morgan’s Moral Philosopher.” d'liis, which 
appeared in 1740, was esteemed a very judicious perfor- 
mance, and was highly approved of by bishop Sherlock and 
other clergymen of the established church. The second edi- 
tion, in 1745, has an appendix. 2. A rationale of the Ritual 
of the iJehrew Worship : in which the design and usefulnesf: 
of<hat ritual are explained and vindicated from objections,” 
1748. 3. A Paraphrase and Notes upon the Revelation 



of St. John,”.4toj twice, and Svo, lately. 4. ‘‘Three 
(posthumous) Tracts,” on the Schechina, the Logos, * 
.LOWTM (William), a distinguished divine, was tl>e 
son of William Lovvth, apothecary and citizen of *London, 
an^ was born in the parish of Si. Martin’s Ludgate, Sept. 1 1, 
1661. His grandfather Mr. Simon Lovvth, rector of Tvle- 
hurst in Berks, took great care of his education, inL 
tiated him early in letters. He was alterwards sent to 
Merchant-Taylors’ school, where he made so great a pro- 
gress that he was elected thence into 8t. Job n’s-col lege in 
Oxford in 1675, before he was fourteen. Here lie regu- 
larly took the degrees of master of arts, and bachelor in 
divinity. His eminent worth and learning recommended 
him to Dr. Mew, bishop of Winchester, wlio made him his. 
chaplain, and in 1696 conferred upon him a prebend iri 
tlie cathedral -church of Winchester, and in IG99 presented 
him to the rectory of Buriton, with the chapel of Peters- 
held, Hants. His studies were strictly conlined within 
his own province, and solely applied to the duties of his 
function ; yet, that he might actpiil himself the better, he 
acquired an uncommon share of critical learning. Thef6 
is scarcely any ancient author, Greek or Latin, profane or 
ecclesiastical, especially the latter, wliose works he had 
not read with accuracy, const uitly accompanying his read- 
ing with critical and phdological remarks. Of his collec- 
tions in tills way, he was, upon all occasions, very com- 
municative. His valuable notes on “ Glernens Alexan- 
drinus” are to be met with in Potter’s edition of that fa- 
ther ; atid liis remarks on “Josephus,” communicated to 
Hudson for his edition, arc acknowledged in his preface ; 
as also those larger and more numerous annotations on 
the “ Ecclesiastic al Historians,” inserted in Heading’s edi- 
tion of tiiem at Cambridge. I'he author also of the “ Bib- 
liotheca Biblica” was indebted to him for the same kitjd 
of assistance. Chandler, late bishop of Durham, while en- 
gaged in his defence of Christianity from the prophecies 
of the Old Testament, against Collins’s discourse of the 
“ Grounds and Reasons of the Christian Religion,” and in 
Ills vindication of the “Defence,” in answer to “Tiie Scheme 
of Literal Prophecy considered,” held a constant corre- 
spondence with him, and consulted him upon many difficul- 
ties that occurred in the course of that work. But the most 

' Cliandler's Funeral Sermon.— .ProU Dissenter’s Maj,’aziiie, vols, i. and U, * 
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valuable part of his character was that t^rhich least k\r* 
pearcd in the eyes of the world, the private and retired 
part, that of the goo<l Cliristian, and the useful parish- 
priest. His piety, his diligence, his hospitality, and betie'^ 
ficence, rendered his life highly exemplary, and grealdy 
enforced his public exhort. .tions. He married Margaret 
daughter of Robert Pitt, esq. of Blaudford, by whom he 
had three daughters and two sons, one of whom was the 
learned subject ot our next article. He died May 17, 1732, 
and was buried, by his own orders, in the church-yard at 
Buriton, near the South side of the chancel ; and on the in- 
side wall is a plain monument with an inscription. 

He published, 1. A Vindicatio!! of the Divine Autho- 
rity, and Inspiration of the Old and New restainent, 1692,” 
12mo. And a second edition with “ amendments, and a ne^ 
preface, wherein the antiquity of the Pentateuch is asserted, 
and vindicated from some late objections, 1699.” i. Di- 
rections for the profitable reading of the Holy Scriptures; 
together with some observations for confirming their Di- 
vine Authority, and illustrating the difiicnltics thereof, 
1708/’ 12mo. This useful tract has gone through several 
editions. 3. ‘^Two Sermons preached in the cathedral 
ehurch of Winchester, at the assizes in 17 14, entitled 
‘^Religion the di.stinguishing Cnaracter of Human Nature, 
on Job xxviii. 28,” and, The Wisdom of acknowledging 
Divine Revedation, on Matt. xi. 10.” 4. “ A Commentary 
on the Prophet Isaiah, 1714.” 5. On Jeremiah, 17J8,” 

6. ** On Ezekiel, 1723.” 7. “ On Daniel and the Minor 

Prophets, 1726.” These, originally published in 4io, were 
afterwards republished together, witli aiiditions, in one vol. 
folio, as a continuation of bisliop Patrick’s Conimenlary 
on the other parts of the Old Testament, in wli.ch form 
it has had several editions. 3. ‘‘ The Characters of an 
Apostolical Church fulfilled in the Church of England, and 
our obligations to continue in the Communion of it.” 9. “A 
Sermon preached in the Church of Pctersfield, in the 
county of Si)uthampton, 1752.” 4'his drew him unwill- 
ingly into some controversy with John Norman, a dissen- 
ter, of Portsmouth ; l)ui Ijc Sf)on dropped it, thinking him 
an unfair adversary, for his more uselul studies and duties.’ 

I.OW'PH (Roblrt), a very learned and eminent pre- 
late, and second son lo the preceding, was born Nov. 27, 
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1710 . He received bis education at Winchester-school, 
and while there gave the first specimen of his great abili* 
ties, in a poem, entitled The Genealogy of Christ, aft it 
is represented on the East window of Winchestfer-college 
chapel,” since inserted in Pearch’s Collection of Poems. 
He also, as an exercise, in 1729 , wrote another poem, eu- 
titled ‘‘ Catharine Hill,” the place where the Winchester 
scholars are allowed to play on holidays. From Winchester 
he was elected to New-college, Oxford, in 1730 , where he 
took his degree of M. A. June 8, 1737 , At Oxford he 
was not more distinguished for proficiency in his studies, 
than for the excellence of his taste, and the politeness of 
his manners : and being now more immediately under 
Wykeliam’s roof, he conceived the design, which he after- 
wvards so ably accomplished, of investigating the history 
of his college, and writing the life of that wise and munifi- 
cent founder. The first distinction he obtained in the uni- 
versity was the office of professor of poetry, which was 
conferred upon him in 1741 , on the resignation of his 
friend Mr. Spence. In performing the duties of this office 
he struck out a new path, by giving a course of lectures 
on Hebrew poetry, which have since added so much to his 
reputation. 

In 1746, Mr. Lowth published “ An Ode to the people 
of Great Britain, in imitation of the sixth ode of the third 
hook of Horace a spirited performance, severely re- 
proving the vice’s of the times, I'his was afterwards in- 
serted ill Docisley Collection, vol. 111. and was followed by 
bis “Judgment of Hercules,” in his friend Mr. Spencers 

Poly metis His first preferment in the church was 
to the rectory of Ovington, in Hampshire, which he re- 
ceived from bishop Ho.uliy. In 17 IS, he accompanied Mr« 
Legge, afterwards chancellor of the Exehev^uer, to Ber- 
lin, who went to that ctmrt in a public character ; and with 
whom, from his earliest years, Mr. Lowth lived on terms 
of the most intimate and uninterrupted friendship. In the 
following year he became acquainted with the duke of 
Devonshire, in consequence of his attending his brothers 

^ Sbenston^ in 1740 published his other, got into a bookseii^'r’s kand, 
" Judgmeiii of Hemiles.” Dr. Lowth, and w»8 »«utreptiiioii>ty (printed. 
when young, had written a poem on the colieetiuii of Particiilart io the Life of 
eamc ^ubjeet. (.hi s**fiiig Sht-nstone’a Shonsiooe/* by Mr. Greaves, who adds, 
adrertisement, therefore, be iinitv*dt> “ Dr, Lowih's poem is written in a more 
aiely set. out for London, supposing chaste, Mr. Shent toners in a mote llkr id 
that hifi work had, by some mt'ans or . style.*’ 
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lord George and lord Frederic Cavendish, on their travels, 
and especially at Turin, which place was their principal 
residence during thv ir absence from this country. The 
duke was so amply satisfied with the coiuiuct of Mr. Lowtb, 
as the travellint* tutor ot his brothers, that he afierwarefe 
proved his stea^ly Irieiul and patron. In 1750, bishop 
Hoadly conferred on iiim the archdeaconry of Winches- 
ter, and in 1733, tlie rectory of East Woodhay, in Hamp- 
shire. 

In this last mentioned year he published his Poetry- 
* lectures, under the title of De Sacra Focsi Heljraeoruin 
Praeiectiones academicac,” 4to, of which he gave the pub- 
lic an enlarged edition in 1763, 2 vols. Svo. The second 
volume consists of additions made by the celebrated Mi- 
chaeiis. To ibis work, as we have already noiiceti, the* 
duties of liis professorship gave occasion ; and ilu^ c hoice 
of his subject, wliich lay out of the beaten patlis ol critic ism, 
and which was higlily interesting, not only in a literary, but 
a religious view, alForded ample sco{)e for the poetical, 
critical, and iheoloirieal talents of ilie author. In these 
prelections, the true spirit and distinguishing character of 
the poetry of the Old 'restament are more tiiormigliiy en- 
tered into, and developed more perlectl\ , ihau ever luul 
been done before. Select parts of iliis poetry arc^ cxpressinl 
in Latin composition with the greatest eh*gance and force; 
the general criticism v\hich pervades the whole work is 
such as might be expected from a writm of acknowU'dged 
poetical genius and literary judgment ; and tlx' pamcular 
criticism applied to those pasNages of the original li(d)i\u\, 
which he lias occasion to intrtHlnce, in order either t(j ex- 
press the sense, or correct the v\ords of it, is a paiti rn tor 
that kind of sacred literature: nor are liu.* theological sub- 
jects which occur in the course of the work, and are ne- 
cessarily connected with it, treated with l(?ss ability, d’o 
the “ Prelections” is subjoined a “ Short Confutation of 
bishop Hare’s system of Hebrew Metre,” in wliich he 
shows it to be founded on false reasoning, on a petifio prin- 
eipiiy that would ecpially prove' a dilferent and contrary 
system true. 7dii.s produced the first and most erenlilable 
controversy in which Mr. Lowth was engaged. The Hariaii 
metre was defended by Dr. Thomas Edwards, of Cambridge, 
(see bis life,) who published a Latin letter to Mr. Lowth, 
toewhich the latter replied in a ‘‘ Larger Confutation,” ad- 
dressed to Dr, Edwards in 1766. This “Larger Confuta-» 



tion,” which from the subject may be supposed dry and 
uninteresting to the majority of readers, is yet, as a piece 
of reasoning, extremely curious; for there never was a 
fallacy more accurately investigated, or a system more 
completely refuted, than that of bisliop Hare. 

•in July 1754, probably as a reward for the distinguished 
ability displayed in his Praelectiones,” he received the 
degree of D. D. conferred by tlie university in the most 
honoural)le manner in their power, by diploma; and in 
1755 he went to Ireland as first chaplain to the marquis of 
Hartinoton (afterwards duke of Devonshire, and then) 
lord lieutenant. In consequence of this appointnient he 
had the offer of the bishopric of Limeric, but this * he 
exchanged with Dr. Leslie, prebendary of Durham, and 
rector of Sedgefi^ld, near that place, for these prefer- 
^nents, wliich were accordingly given to him by Dr. Tre- 
vor, bishop of Durham, who was not a little pleased to 
rank among his clergy a gentleman of such rare ac- 
complishments. 

In 1758 he published that admirable specimen of recon- 
dite biography, his “ Life of William of Wykeham,'’ 8vo, 
founder of Winchester and New colleges. It is collected 
from authentic evidences, and affords the most certain in- 
formation of tile manners of the times, and of many of the 
public transactions in which Wykeham was concerned, with 
such an account of tlie origin and fonndalion of his college, 
as was scarcely to lie supposed recoverable at so remote a 
period. Lhis work Ikus gone through three editions. In 
the dedication to bisliop Hoadly, Dr. Lowth gives the 
sanction of his approbation tv> a decision wliicii Hoadly, as 
visitor, had recently made respecting the wardensliip of 
Winchester college. This produced a sarcastic address to 
him, which he replied to in a pani|)hlot entitled An 
Answer to an anonymous Letter to Dr. Lowih concerning 
the late Klection of a Warden of Winchester college.” 
This was written in his usual masterly manner. 

The next work of importance with wliich he favoured 

* On ori’asion our author hap- church, hut tui refused it, as he 
pened to m« ft with celebrated Kev. not wish to live in that country. — Sk-'i- 
Phdip Skcdiuii, ill Loudon. Mr. Lowih ton, with all the world, had a 
was then, he said, a tail, !h;:i, re- opinion of that, learned .aud iUj^eniOus 
markahly grave man. Wh u ho per- i»rdaic, and said “ Lo-.vth on fie" Pro- 
c.cived Mr. Skelton w-as .i clergyman phecics of Isaiah is tin' In st book iu 
from Ireland, he told him lie could have the woild »> to the Blbl' . ’—lUu Jy's 
br.cn highly promoted in the Iriih Idfc p dv. 



tb« pubtic WS8 hm Short Introduction to English Gram* 
first pilbiteihed in 1762, and which has since gon^ 
through numerous editions. It was originally designed onlv 
for domestic use; but its utility in recommendinga greater 
attention to grammatical form and accuracy in oar iaij- 
guege than bad hitherto been observed in it, and the many 
judicious remarks which occur, fully justified the publica- 
tion, as well as the favourable reception it has met with. 

In 1765 Dr. Lowth was elected a fellow of the royal 
societies of London and Gottingen ; and in the same year 
was involved in a controversy with bishop Warhurton. On 
this subject we shall be brief, but we cannot altogether 
agree with former biographers of Lowth and Warburton, in 
considering them as equally blameable, and that the con- 
test reflected equal disgrace on both. In all contests the 
provoking party has more to answer for than the provoked.’ 
We lament that it was possible for Warburton to discover 
in the amiable mind of Lowth that irritability which has in 
some measure tainted the controversy on the part of the 
latter ; and we lament that Lowth was not superior to the 
coarse attack of his antagonist; but all must allow that the 
attack was coarse, insolently contemptuous, and almost in- 
tolerable to any man who valued his own character. Lowth 
had advanced in his Prelections an opinion respecting the 
Book of Job, which Warburton considered as aimed at his 
oWti peculiar opinions. This produced a private corre- 
spondence between them in 1756, and after some explana- 
tions the parties seem to have retired well satisfied with 
each other. Tl>is, however, was not the case with War- 
burton, who at the end of the last volume of a new edition 
of his •‘Divine Legation, ’’ added “An appendix concerning 
the Book of Job,’’ in which he treated Dr. Lowth with 
every expression of sneer and contempt, and in language 
most grossly illiberal and insolent. This provocation must 
account for the memorable letter Dr, Lowth published 
entitled “ A I.etter to the right |ev. author of the Divine 
Legation of Moses demonstrated, in answer to the Appen- 
dix to the fifth volume of that work; with an appendix, 
coiitainiog a former literary correspondence. By a late 
professor in the university of Oxford,” 8vo. Few pamph- 
lets of the controversial kind were ever written with more 
ability, or more deeply interested the public than this. 
What wc regret is the strong tendency to personal satire ; 
buutho public at the time found an apology even for that 



everbearing character ef Warburtori, and thecon- 
tefflptoQKW manner in which he, and his under-m'iters^ a* 
Dmd ^nd others were called, chose to treat a roan in all 
respecU their equal at least. It was, therefore, we think, 
with great justice, that one of the monthly crifics intro- 
duced an account of tJiis memorable letter, by observing, 
that ‘‘when a person of gentle and amiable manners, of 
unblemished character, and eminent abilities, is calum- 
niated and treated in the most injurious manner by a 
haughty and over-bearing colossus, it roust give pleasure 
ip every generous mind to see a person vindicating himself 
with manly freedom, resenting the insult wdth proper spirit, 
attacking the imperious aggressor in his turn, and taking 
ample vengeance for the injury done him. Such is the 
pleasure which every impartial reader, every true repub- 
lican in literature, w'ill receive from the publication of the 
letter now before us.” * > 

This was toliowed by “ Remarks on Dr. Lowth’s Letter 
tip tlte bishop of Gloucester,” anonymous, but now known 
to have been written by Mr» Towne, archdeacon of Stow 
Hi Lincolnstiire ; to which is annexed “ The second epis- 
tolary Correspondence” between Warbnrton and Lovvth, 
in which Warburtoii accuses Lowth of a breach of confi- 
dence in publishing the former correspondence. A more 
petty controversy arose fronj Dr. Lowtlf s letter, between 
hiiit and Dr. Brown, author of “ Essays on the Character- 
who fancied that Lowth had glanced at him as one 
of the servile admirers of Warburton. He therefore ad- 
dressed “ A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Lowth,” which was 
answered in “ A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Brown,” written in 
a polite and dispassionate manner. It was followed by 
two anonymous addresses to Dr. Brown, censuring him for 
having introduced himself and his writings into a dispute 
which had nothing to do with either f. 

real merit of Warburton vat is seldom candid or impartial. A late 
degraded by the pride end presu(||p> professor of Oxford (£>r. Luwtb) io a 
tiOQ with which he pronounced Ids in- pointed and polished epistle (Aug. 31. 
fallible decrees. In his polemic writ- J ICS) defended himself and attacked 
ings be la^hed his antagonists without the bishop ; and whatsoever might be 
meroy or murleration j and his servile the inerit"; of an lus’gnilicant contru- 
flatterers exahed ihe inaf ter -critic far versy, hig victory was clearly esta- 
^boT€ Aristotle and Loogmus. as- blished by the silent confessioti of War- 
HVdted every modern dissenter who burton and hit slaves.**— >Qibboh*s Me-* 
rei^sed to oontult the oracle, and to moirs, 4to, p. 1S6. 
a^hne the idoU in land of (iberty. f We hate not thought ft.necesaary 
9uch de^tism must provoke a geaeral to notice ail the petty anta^nists of 0r. 
opposition, and the 2tal of bppositiun Lowth ; among these was Cem- 
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In June 1766 Dr. Lowth was promoted to the see of St 
David’s, and about four mouths after was translated to that 
of Oxford. In. this high office be remained till 1777, when 
lie succeeded Dr. Terrick in the see of London. In I77S 
he published the last of his literary labours^ entitled ‘‘Isaiah ; 
a new Translation, with a preliminary dissertation, and 
notes, critical, philological, and explanatory,” His de- 
sign in this work was not only to give an exact and faith- 
ful representation of the words and sense of the prophet, 
by adhering closely to the letter of the text, and treading 
as nearly as may be in his footsteps; but to imitate the 
air and manner of the author, to express the form and 
fashion of the composition, and to give the Knglish reader 
some notion of the peculiar turn and cast of the original. 
For this he was eminently qualihed, by bis critical know- 
ledge of the original language, by his understanding moref 
perfectly than anv oilnn* writer of his time the character 
and spirit of its poetry, and by his general erudition, both 
literary and theological. In the preliminary dissertation 
the hnan and construction of ^he poetical compositions of 
the Old 'JVstameiu are examined more particularly, and 
at large, than even in the “ Prelections” themselves; and 
sncii principles of criticism are established as must be the 
foimdalmn of all improved translations of the diiVerent, 
and es[)eciaily of the [>ut*tieal books of the Old Testament. 
In this instance liie translation of tin? evangelical prophet, 
wlio is alniO.'>t always snhiimeor elegant, yet often obscure 
notwithstanding all the aids of criticism, was execintod in a 
manner adequate to tlu* superior <|uali(icaU()os of the 
Iccirned j)relaie who muh'rtook it : aiui marked out the way 
tor oiiier attem[)ls of a like kind, at a time when the ho[)es 
of an imprijved vtnsion was cherished by many, and when 
sacred criticism was cultivated with arilour. In t)iir ac- 
count of .Michael Dodson we have mentioned an attempt 
to censure some part of this admin d translation, which 
WHS ably repel led hv the bishop’s relative, Dr. Sturges. 

When arclibidio|) Cornw'allis^died, the king made an 
offer of the archiepiscopal see to Dr. Lowlb ; but this dig- 
nity he declined. He was now advanced in life, and was 

h' rlan.I, who wrote a p unj^lilet after- ours rouht bcyontl it. For other 
ti.irij- iij flefen^'C of hi;, relation Btrnl- forijoUm pamjihlrts rt’Sprcting Dr, 
h V , whirli tiK iti lii!> ow« life, LowlU’s writin^i^'i, the IiuU ji to the 

0(1 an arr ouut, that were w»; dis- MoiiUily Uevicw, or OtulWuiuu’s Ma- 
po.cd Uj flaUcr hiui, no lan^u.ia^ of ga/.iinr. 



tormented by a cruel and painful disorder, the stone,, and 
had recently experienced some severe strokes of domestic 
calamity. Mary, his eldest' daughter, of whom he was 
passionately fond, died in 1768, aged thirteen.# On her 
mausoleum the doctor placed the following exquisitely 
beautiful and pathetic epitaph : 

Cara, vale, iiigenio pra}stans, pietate, pudore, 

Et ]>lusonani nata? nomine, cara, vale ! 

Gara Maria, vale ! at veniet feUcins aivum,' 

Jjuaiido ileruni tecum, sim modo dignus, ero. 

Cara redi, Leta turn dicam voce, pat^rnos 
Eja age in aniplexus, cara Maria, redi. 

Wliich has been thus translated by Mr. Duncombe t 

Deare?* than daughter, parallcl’d by few 
In genius, goodness, modesty, — adieu ! 

• Adieu ! Maria — till that day more blest. 

When, if deserving, ! with tliee shall rest. 

Come, tlum thy sire will cry, in joyful strain, 

O ! come to my paternal arms again. 

His second daughter, Frances, died as she was presiding 
at the tea-tahle, in July 1783 ; she was going to place a 
cup of colFee on the salver. Take this,” said she, ‘‘ to 
the bishop of Bristol immediately the enp and her hand 
fell together upon the salvor, and vshe instantly expired. 
His eldest son also, of whom he was led to form the higher 
expeciaiions, was hurried to the grave in the bloom of 
youth. AmitI llieso sceiies of distress, the venerable bishop, 
animated by tlie hopes which the religion of Jesus alone 
inspires, viewed, with pious resignaiion, the king of terrors 
snatching his dear and amiable children from his fond 
embrace, and at length met the stroke with fortitude, 
and left this world in full and certain hope of a better. He 
died Nov. 3, 1787, aged seventy-seven, and was buried at 
Fulham. 

Dr. Lowth married, in 1752, Mary, the daughter of 
Lawrence Jackson, of Christ Church, in the county of 
Southampton, esq. by wfioni he had two sons and five 
daughters, of whom two only, a sou and daughter, survived 
him. Mrs. Lowth died March 14, 1803, 

Several occasional discourses, which llie bishop was by 
his station at different times called upon to deliver, were of 
course published, and are all worthy of his pen. That 
“ On the Kingdom of God,” preached at a visitation at 
Durham, was most admired for liberality of sentiment, amd 



through several Some of his poetical eifu* 

sions have been already mentioned, and others appear in 
Dodsley^e and Nichols's Collections, the Gentleman's 
ganine, With such various abilities, equally applicable 
either to elegant literature or professional aUnUes, bishop 
Lowth possessed a mind that felt its own strength, and 
decided on whatever came before it with promptitude and 
firmness; a mind fitted for the high station in which he 
was placed, IJe had a temper, which, in private and do- 
mestic life, endeared him in the ^jreatest degree to those 
who were most nearly connected with him, and towards 
others produced an habitual complacency and agreeable- 
ness of manners; but which, as we have seen, was sus- 
ceptible of considerable warmth, when it was roused by 
unjust provocation or improper conduct. * 

LOWTH (Simon), an English clergyman, was born ifi 
Northamptonshire about 1630, and is supposed to have 
been the son of Simon Lowth, a native of Thurcaston in 
Leicestershire, who was rector of Dingley in that county in 
1633, and was afterwards ejected by the usurping powers. 
This, his son, was educated at Clare Hall, Cambridge, 
where lie took his master’s degree in 1660. He was after- 
wards rector of St. Michael Harbledown in 1670, and vicar 
of St. Cosmos and Damian on the Blean in 167:.», both in 
Kent. On Nov. 12, 1688, king dames nominated him, 
and he was instituted by bishop Sprat, to the deanery of 
Rochester, on the death of Dr. Castillon, but never ob- 
tained possession, owing to the following circumstances. 
The mandate of installation had issued in course, the 
bishop not having allowed himself time to examine whether 
the king’s presentee was legally qualified ; which happened 
not to be the case, Mr. Lowth being only a master of arts, 
and the statute requiring that the dean should be at least 
a bac helor of divinity. The bishop in a day or two disco- 
vering that he had been too precipitate, dispatched letters 
to the chapter clerk, and one of the prebendaries, earnestly 
soliciting that Mr. Lowth might not be installed; and af- 
terwards in form revoked the iiKstitution till he should have 
taken the proper degree. On Nov. 27 Mr. Lowth attended 
the chapter, and produced his instruments, but the pre»- 
bendarfee present refused to obey them. He was admitted 
to the degree of D. D.Jan. 18 following, and on March 

* fMuil Restiter (PwUley'f) for Mac* LVII. imd LVlll, Ito. 



j 9 again claimed instalment, bot did not obtain possession, 
for which, in August of this year, another reason appeared, 
▼iz. his refusing to take the oaths of allegiance; in conse^ 
quence of which he was first suspended from his /unction, 
and afterwards dc'prived of both his livings in Kent. He 
liv^ed very long after tills, probably in London, as his death 
is recorded to have happened there on July 3, 1720, when 
he was buried in the new cemetery belonging to the parish 
of St. George the yjariyr, Qiieen Square. He published, 

1. ‘‘ Letters between Dr. Gilbert Jburnet and Mr. Simon 
Lowth,” 1684, 4to, resperting some '*pi4iions of the for- 
mer in his ‘‘ History of the Reformation.” 2. “Thesubiect 
of Church Power, in whom it resides,” &c. 168.5, 8vn, 3. 

A Le'eer to Kdward Stillingtleei, D. D. i > Ainswer to the 
Dedicatory Epistle before his ordination sermon, preached 
aft St. Peter’s Cornhill, March 15, 1684, witn rejections 
on some of Dr Burnet’s letters on the same subj a/' 1687, 
4to, and 8vo. 7’his was answered by Dr Siilii igiieet in 
a short letter to the bishop of London, an honour,” bishop 
Nicolson says, which he (Lowih) had no righ* to expect’* 
Lowth had submitted this letter both to Siiilingrieet and 
Tillotson, who was then dean of Canterburv, bni, accord- 
ing to Birch, ‘‘ the latter did not think proper to take the 
least public notice of so contused and unintelligible a 
writer.” Dr. Hickes, however, a suffering nonjuror like 
himself, calls Lowth ‘‘a very orthodox and learned divine,’* 
and his book an excellent one. His only other publication 
was Historical Collections concerning Deposing of Bi- 
shops,” 1696, 4to. From the sameness of name we should 
suppose him related to the sul)ircts of the two preceding 
articles, but have not discovered any authority for more 
than a conjecture on the subject, * 

LOYOLA (lONAXius OF), the founder of the order of 
Jesuits, was born in 1491, of a considerable family, at the 
castle of Loyola, in the province of Guipuscoa in Spain. 
He was educated in the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
and entered very early into the military profession. He 
was addicted to all the excesses too common in that line of 
life, but was at the same time a good officer, and one who 
sought occasions to distinguish himself. His valour was 
conspicuous at Pampeluna in 1521, when it was besieged 
by the French, and there he had his leg broken by a c^in- 

^ Nicglftoa'i LftU«rt, tcM. 1. p. 74.— Birch’s Lift of TUloUon. % 



non'shot. During the confinement occasioned by this 
wound, he formed a rosoliuion of renouncing the world, 
of travelling to Jerusale i, and dedicating his life to the 
service oj God. He is said to h;ive imbibed his ardour of 
zeal by reading the legends of the saints, as Don Quixote 
began his errantry l>y reading ilie old romances ; though 
some have denit‘d that Loyola, knew the use of letters. 
But whether he read, or had these things read to him, he 
certainly conceived an ardour of religious activity, which 
has not often been equalled. 

He had no sooner been restored to health than he went 
to hang lip his arms over the altar of the lilessed virgin at 
Montserrat, to wlioin he devoted his services on March 
24, for he carried the laws of cliivalry to his reli- 

gious observances, in his way he disputed with a Moor on 
the perpetual virginity of the blessed virgin, and alter lii^ 
antagonist left liiin, was seized with such a fit of enthu- 
siasm as to piirsm* the Moor in order to put him to death, 
but could not find him. Having watched all night at 
Alontserrat, sometimes standing, and sometimes kneeling, 
and having devoted liimself most earnestly to the virgin, 
he set out before day-break in a pilgrim's liabitto Manresa. 
Here lie took liis lodging among the poor ol the t(nvn hos- 
pital, and lie practised mortifications of evn ry kind for 
above a year. He sufi'ered his hair and nails to grow ; 
begged from door to door; fasted six days in the week ; 
whipped himself thrice a day ; was seven hours every day 
in vocal prayer ; lay without any bedoing upon the ground, 
and all to [irepan* himself for bis adventures to Jerusalem. 
It was here also that lie wrote ids bcjok of Spiritual lOx- 
ercises,” in Spanish ; a Latin translation of whicli, by 
Andrew^ Frnsius, lie published at Home in 164S, when it 
was favoured with tlie ajjprobation of pope Paul III. As 
it has been commonly reported that Loyola could lua read, 
which, liowever, vve^ think improbable, as lie was of a 
good lamily, educated at court, and an oflicer in the 
army, Allegambe, in his lives of the Jesuits, gives the 
following .solution : “ Lewis d<.* Ponte, a person ol un- 
doubted credit, relates how faithful tradition had handed it 
down to father Lainez, general of tiie Jesuits, that these 
exercises were revealed to our holy father ( Ignat itus of 
Loyola) by God himself; and that Gabriel the archangel 
had declared to a certain person, in the name of the 
bfessed virgin, how she bad been their patroness, thcic 
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found<^r, and helper ; had prompted Loyola to begin this 
work, and had dictated to him what he should write.” 
Perhaps the truth was, that Loyola either took his materials 
from other works, or was assisted in composiMg'his book 
by%sonie other person. 

Having embarked at Barcelona, in order to go to Jeru- 
salem, he arrived at Cajeta in five days * but, as he would 
pot proceed in his enterprise tiU he had received the pope’s 
benediction, he went to Uome on Palm-Sunday, in 1323 ; 
and after paying l\is respects to Hadrian VT. departed for 
Venice. He embarked there on the 14th of July, 1523, 
arrived at Joppa the last of August, and at Jerusalem the 
4tli of September. ^ Having gratified his devout curiosity 
in that country, he returned to Venice, where he embarked 
fr^r Genoa; and from thence came to Barcelona, where he 
stopped, ai. at the most convenient place with respect to 
the design lie liad of studying the Latin longue. The ini- 
raculbus adventures, the extatic visions, which he had 
during this voyage, were innumerable ; and it would be 
endless to transcribe, from his historians, on tlicse occasions. 
Bishop Stiiluigfieet has drawn a good proof from them, that 
the inslituiivin of the Jesuits, as well as other monks, 
foundetl originally in fanaiicism. Loyida began to learn 
the rudinu'iits t)f giammur in 1324, and soon came to read 
the “ Enchiridiem mi litis Chrisiiani” of Erasmus; a work 
of great jmrity of style and morals; but Loyola soon laid 
it asiile, and applied himself to llic stmly of J'homas a- 
Kempis. It was, he iliought, like so much ice, which 
abated the fervour of Ins devotion, and cooled the fire of 
divine love in him ; for whic h reason he took an aversion 
to it, and vvouLl nevia' read the writings of Erasmus, noi* 
even sutler his ilisci[)les to read them. 

Lt:)yola was thought in two years to have made a progress 
sufHcient for being admitted to the lei tures of philosophy ; 
upon which he went to Alcala de Henarcs, in 1520. His 
nieiulicaiiL life, liis apparatus, and that of four companions, 
who had already espoused his fortune, together with the 
instructions he gave to those who tiocked about liim, 
brought him at length under th(3 cognizance of the lucpiisi- 
tion. Iiujuiries were made concerning his lite and doc- 
trines ; and it being observed, that a widow with her daugh- 
ter had undertaken a pilgrimage ou foot, as beggars, under 
his direction, he was thrown into prison. He obtained 
J’elccise upon promising not to vent his opinious for four 
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3 *ears; but, this restraint not suiting at all with his design, 
he determined not to comply with it ; and, therefore, going 
to Salamanca, he continued to discourse on religious ntat- 
ters, as before. He was thrown again ij)to prison, and was 
not discharged till he had mndesome promises, as at AIosIb 
de Henares. He then resolved to go to Paris, where he 
arrived in Feb. 1528, with a firm resolution to pursue his 
studies vigorously ; but the wretched circumstances to 
wbicli he was reduced, being forced to beg about the 
streets, and to retire to St. James’s hospital, were great 
obstacles to his design ; not to mention, that he was then 
impeached before the inquisition. Notwithstanding these 
didicuhios, iie went through a course of philosophy and 
divinity, and prevailed over a certain number of companions, 
who bcund them-»eives by a vow to enter upon his new way 
of life. I'hey did this in the church of Montmartre, on 
the 15tli o! August, 1534 ; and renewed their vow twice iti 
the siiine place, and on the same day, with the same cere- 
monies. At first they were but seven in number, including 
Loyola ; but were at last increased to ten. '^Fhey agreed, 
that Loyola should return to Spain to settle some affairs, 
that altcrwiirds he should procfjed to Venice, and that they 
should all set out f'Om Paris, Jan. 25, 1537, to meet him. 
Ribadeneira says that Loyola came a- begging to England 
in 1531, and funnel his account in it. 

He went to Spain in I ^3:3, prt'ai'hed repentance there, 
and drew' together a pr4)(ligious crowd ol auditors. He 
cxclaiineci, among otlun tmngs, a;’;iinst the iicmiiious lives 
of the prit sts. Alter transactin<j, the adairs wdiicii his asso- 
ciates tiad recojfiiTiencicd to his care, he went by sea to 
Genoa; and travel)e<l from tiience iu \ enice, where tliey 
met him, Jan S, 1537. ^Lhis was somewhat sooner than 
the time agreed un ; yet he* was there l>tddre them, and 
had employed his lime in making converts; and what was 
of much grcfater conseepieuce to the forwarding his grand 
scheme, he iiad got acquainted with John Peter Caraffa, 
who was afterwards pope, by the name of Paul III. As 
thej’ bad bound themselves by a vow to travel to Jerusa- 
lem, they prepared for that expedition ; but were first de- 
termined to pay their respects to the pope, and obtain his 
benediction and leave. Accordingly they went to Rome, 
and w'ere gratified in their desirt^s. Having returned to 
Yenice, in order to ennbark, th *y found no op[)ortuniiy ; 
the w^r with the grand seignior having put an entire stop 



to the peregritialian of pilgrims by s»ea. They resolved^ 
bowevefi net to be idle, and therefore dispersed themselves 
among the towns in the VcnetiaB territories. It was re- 
solved at length, that Loyola and two others, Faber and 
Lpynez, should go to Rome, ant! represent to the pope the 
intentions of the whole oompany ; and that the rest, in the 
mean time, should be distributed into the most famous uni* 
versities of Italy, to insinuate piety among the young stu- 
dents, and to increase their own number with such as God 
should call in to them. But, before they separated, they 
established a wky of life, to which they were all to conform ; 
and bound themselves to observe these following rules: 

First, that they should lodge in hospitals, and live only 
upon alms. Secondly, that they should be superiors by 
^uriis, each in his week, lest their fervour should carry them 
too far, if they did not prescribe limits to one another fot 
their penances and labour. Thirdly, that they should 
preach in all public places, and every other place where 
they could be permitted to do it ; should set forth in their 
sermons the beauty and rewards of virtue, with the de- 
formity and punishments of sin, and this in a plain, evan- 
gelical manrier, without the vain ornaments of eloquence. 
Fourthly, that they should teach children the Christian 
doctrine, and the principles of good manners : and, Fifthly, 
that they should take no money for executing their func- 
tions; but do all for the glory of God, and nothing else.’* 
They all consented to these articles; but, as they were often 
asked, who they were, and what was their instiiute, Igna- 
tius declared to them in precise terms whut they were to 
answer ; he told them that being united to fight against 
heresies and vices, under the standard of Jesus Christ, the 
only name which answered their design was, The Society 
of Jesus.” 

Ignatius, Faber, and Laynez, came to Rome about the 
end of 1337 , and at their first arrival had ao audience of 
his holiness Paul HI. They offered him their service ; and 
Loyola undertook, under his apostolical authority, the re- 
formation of manners, by means of his spiritual exercises, 
and of Christian instructions. Being dismissed for the 
present, with some degree of encouragement, Loyola pro- 
posed soon after to his companions the founding of a new 
order; and, after conferring with Baber and Laynez about 
it, sent for tlie rest of his companions, who were dispen^d 
through Italy. The general scheme being agreed un, he 



jiext conferred with his companions about his institute j 
and at several assemblies it was resolved, that to the vows 
of poverty and chastity, which they had already taken, they 
should add that of obedience; that they should elect a 
superior general, whom they must obey as God himself; 
that this superior shouki be perpetual, and his authority 
absolute ; that wheresoever they should he sent, they 
should instaiidy und cheerfully go, even aitbout any viati- 
cum, and living upon alnis, if it should be so required ; 
that the professed of their society should possess nothing, 
either in particular or in common ; but that in the univer- 
sities they might have colleges with revenues and rents, for 
the subsistence of the students. A persecution in the mean 
time was raised against Loyola at Horne, who, however, 
went on with his great work, in spite of all opposition. 
JSoine of his companions were employed upon great occa- 
sions by the pope ; and two of them, Simon Kodriguez and 
Francis Xavier, were s«/nt to the Indies, with no less than 
the title of Apostles of the new world.” 

Loyola had already presented the pope with the plan of 
his new society ; and he now continued his aj)plication with 
more warmth tiran ever, that it might be approved by the 
holy see. Accortiinglv Paul III. confirmed it in 1540, on 
condition that their number should never exceed three- 
score; and again in 1543, without any restrictions. Loyola 
was created general of this new order in 1541, and made 
Rome his liead -quarters, while his companions dispersed 
themselves over the wliole earth, lie employed liimself in 
several occupations, as the conversion of the dews, the re- 
forming of lewd women, and tlic assisting ot orphans. Rome 
was at that time full of Jews, who were, inany of them, 
ready to embrace (’hristianiiy, if they had not feared po- 
verty ; upon vvhich, P.uil 111. at Loyola’s request, enacted, 
that they should preserve all their possessions; and that if 
any of tliem, wlio might he well horn, should turn C’liris- 
tians, contrarv to their parents’ consent, the whok‘ sub- 
stance of the family should devolvtj to them. Julius III. 
and Paul IV. added a new ordinance, namely, that all the 
synagogues iu Italy siiouUI he taxed every year at a ceM'laia 
sum, to be applied to the maintenance of the proselytes. 
There was at that time a convent of Magdalenes, into 
which such dissolute women as were desirous of leaving 
tl^dr infamous course of life, were adpiittcd, prov ided they 
would oblige themselves to lead a conventual life for the 
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rest of their days, and take all the vows of their orde^. But 
Loyola, thinking this condition, and some others, toosevere^ 
founded a new community of this kind ot penitents, into 
which iiiai<ls and married women miglit be indiffefently ad-^ 
mifted. It was called ‘‘ Tlie community of the grace of 
the hlosMMl Virgin.” He caused apartments to he bliilt in 
St. JVJary’s ehnrcli ; and he ircquenily conducted them thi- 
ther himself. He was sometimes told, that he lost his time, 
for that such women were never heartily converted ; to 
which he rej)iied, ‘‘ It I should hinder them hut one night 
from oiVending God, I should tidnk my lime and labour 
well eniploved.” 

(^alinnny ic'VtdIcd all her artillery at him from every 
quarter; noiwii'nstanding v\liich, he employed his utmost 
el^deav oiirs to in ighten the glory of his order, and settle it 
on a firm Iduiidation. Some women would have submitted 
to his discipline ; but the great trouble, which thi> spiritual 
direction of tliree of tiiat sex had given him, obliged him 
to free his society forever from that perplexing task. Hav- 
irig got l)is ortler confirme<l by po[)c Julius III. in 1550, he 
would have resigned his emjdoyment of general ; but, the 
Jesuits not permitting liim, he continned in it lid his death, 
which iiappiMied July 15^)6, in his sixty-sixth year. He 
died thirty- live years after what has been called his conver- 
sion, ill! i sixteen aft(?r his society was foumleJ, and had 
lived to seti his followers spread over tlie face of the whole 
earth, and giving laws, uiuler him, to almost all nations. 
He was of a middle stature, iMilier low than tall ; of a brown 
complexion, bald-headed, his eves deep set and full of fire, 
his forciie xi large, and his nose acpiiline. He halted a 
little, in eonstxpience of the wound he received at the siege 
of Pampeluna ; hut he managed liimseU so well in walk- 
ing, that it was hardly perceived. It was not pretended 
at first, that Loyola wrought any miracles; hut when his 
canonization began to be talked of, his miracles became 
innumerable, and were confirmed by all sorts of witnesses. 
Paul V. beatified him in 1009 ; Grr^^nvy XV. inserted him 
in the catalogue of saints in ln22 ; innoc ent X. and Cle- 
ment IX. increased the honours tiuil were paid liiin. 

But whatever honours inigiii be p;ud to l.ovola, nothing 
can be more* surprising in his history, than the procUgious 
power which his order acquired, in so few years, in the oi l 
world, as well as in America, and the nijiidity with whi' 
it multiplied after it w'as once establicl'md. Iw thv; 
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«^tw8uits were but eighty in all ; in 1515, they had ten houses; 
ill 1549, they had two provinces, one in Spain, another in 
Portugal, and twenty. two houses. In 1556, when Loyola 
died, th^y had twelve great provinces; in 1608, Riba*- 
deneira reckons twenty-nine provinces, two vice-provinces, 
twenty-one professed houses, 293 colleges, thirty-three 
houses of probation, ninety-three other residences, and 
10,581 Jesuits. But in the last catalogue, which was 
printed at Home in 1679, they reckoned thirty-five pro- 
Tinces, two vice-provinces, thirty-three professed houses, 
578 colleges, forty-eight houses of probation, eighty-eight 
seminaries, 160 residences, 106 missions, and in all 17,655 
Jesuits, of whom 7870 were priests. What contributed 
chiefly to the prodigious increase of this order, in so sliort 
a time, was the great encouragement they received fro.n 
the popes, as well as from the kings of Spain and Portugal, 
on account of the service it was supposed they might ren- 
der to these several powers. Various sects of religion 
were at that time combining against popery ; in Germany 
especially, where Lutheranism was prevailing. The Je- 
suits were thought a proper order to oppose these incur- 
sions ; and so far might be useful to the pope. I'he 
Spaniard found his account in sending them to the Indies, 
where, by planting Christianity, and inculcating good man- 
ners, they miglit rediiro barbarous nations into a more 
civilized form, and by such means make them better sub- 
jects; and the Jesuits were not unlikely to sn.cceed in 
these employments, whether we consider their manners, 
discipline, or policy. T hey carried a great appearance of 
holiness, and observed a regularity of conduct in their lives 
and conversations, which gave them great intiuence over 
the people ; who, on this account, and especially as they 
took upon them the education of youth without pay or 
reward, conceived the highest opinion of, and reverence 
for them. Their policy, too, witliin themselves, was wisely 
'contrived, and firmly established. They admitted none 
into their society that were not perfectly qualified in every 
respect. Their discipline was rigid, their government ab- 
solute, their obedience most submissive and implicit. 

They experienced, however, from time to time, the 
strongest opposition in several countries; in Spain, anti 
particularly in France. No society ever liad so many 
^^iiemieg as the Jesiaits have had ; the very books which 
have been written ugaiust them, would form a considerable 
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library. Nor has this opposition been without the juttest 
foundation. However serviceable they were to the see of 
Rome, to which they were always most devoutly attached^ 
they were very pernicious in other countries, by propa* 
gating doctrines which have exposed sovereign princes to 
slaughter, and states to revolutions; and by corrupting 
religion and morality by mental reserves and logical dis- 
tinctions to such a degree, that, according to them, the 
vilest and most profligate wretches in the world might do 
what they pleased, yet not offend agaitist their rules ; and 
for this they have often been thoroughly exposed, espe- 
cially in the “ Provincial Letters” of M. Pascal. They 
also became merchants, thinking by their riches to make 
dependents in every court, and, by that means to have 
absolute sway; while the individuals who, without gaining 
any particular advantage, laboured to aggrandize the body, 
were the victims of the infatuation of their superiors. The 
king of Portugal, persuaded that they instigated the as- 
sassins who attempted his life in 17 58, drove them from 
his dominions in 1759. The king of France, considering 
this institution, which had been only tolerated in that 
kingdom, as being incompatible with its laws, suppressed 
it in I76:i ; «ind the king of Spain, for reasons which he 
concealed, for fear of raising troubles in his dominions, 
drove them out in 1767. The king of Naples, the duke 
of Parma, and the grand master of Malta followed his 
example in 1768; and pope ClementXlV. obliged to yield 
to the united power of the house of Bourbon, issued a bull 
for their final suppression, dated July 21 , 1773. ' 

LUBBKRT (Sibrand), a learned protestant divine, was 
born at Langoworde, in Friesland, about 1556, and studied 
at Bremen, Wittemberg, and Geneva, where he diligently 
attended the lectures of Beza, Casaubon, and Francis Por- 
tus. At Newstadt also he heard the lectures of the learoed 
Zachary Ursinus, who had so high an opinion of him as to 
recommend him as his own successor in the chair of logic ; 
but this honour he declined. Soon after he became pastor 
of a congregation at Embden, the duties of which office be 
discharged with singular fidelity and zeal. In 1584 he was 
appointed preacher to the governor and deputies of the 
states of Friesland, and professor of divinity in the new 

• Oen. l)ict.>i.-Ufe, by Boul)our<i— and by Ribadeoeirsi.— .JOupia*— Kobit- 
. Charles Y.^^Mosheiin.— UuUt-iN Lives ef the SaioU. 
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university of Franeker, which offices he filled with reputa- 
tion nearly forty years, and was in that time often em- 
ployed ioc very important affairs. He died at Franeker, 
Jan. 21 , 1625, at the age of sixty-nine. He was author ^of 
many learned pieces against Bellarmin, Socinus, Arminius, 
Vorstius, Groitus, and the other defenders of the cause of 
the remonstraiirs. One of his best works is that ‘‘ De Papa 
Romano,” 1594, <Svo. ^ 

I.UBIKN 1 F rSKl (S iakislaus), in Latin Lubieniecius, 
a celebrated Socinian divine, was descended from a very' 
noble family, related to tlic house of Sobicski, and born at 
Kaconv in tliat kingdom, in 1623. His father, a minister, 
bred him up with gnuit care under his own eye ; and, even 
while lie was a. school -boy, brouiibi him into the diet of 
Poland, in order to introduce him to the acquaintance of 
the grandees, and instruct him in knowledge suitable to 
his birth. Jn 1644 he sent him to I'horn in Saxony, where, 
young as he was, lie joined ilu' two Socinian dejmiies at the 
conference then held in that city> for the re- union of dif- 
ferent religions among the relornied, drew up a diary of the 
conference, and iheii a»iend(.‘d a ytuing nohieir.aii as tra- 
vfelliiig tutor throiigli Hollaini ami France, wliere he ac- 
quired the esreem of several learned men, with whom he 
conferrctl on s!il>ie<!ts of religion, and on the death of his 
father, in 16KS, lie returned to Poland. 

In 1652 lie married the dnughtitr of a zt'alous Socinian, 
anti ^va> a[)p(jinU’d » oatijutor to .lohn (’iachovius, minister 
of Siedlieski ; and t iie svuod of Cza« cow hat ing a<lmitted 
Miiiu into tlic’ iiuiiistrv, he was a|>pointtvl pa'^uir of that 
ciiurch • liut, on ihe Swi'di^h inva>itm in lie retired 

to C i.ii irA \\ilh lii.s familv, wli(‘ro he empioyetl himself in 
offices of dirvotioii vvitli the Ihingarian I uiiarians, who 
were coim* liiiiher with prince Hagtuski. At the same 
time he msimialed liimself much into tin: king of Svveiien’s 
favour; ami the city reverting -tgain to the tloiuinion of 
l^oiaiui in iu57, li<) followed tlu' Svvedi''li garrison, with a 
view to obtain of that prince, that the I nitarians, who had 
put themselves under his protection, might be compre- 
hended in the general amnesty, by tlie treaty of peace with 
Polanii. On his arrival at VVA^Igast in October this year, 
he was well received by the Swedish monarch, and con- 
versed intimately upon his religion with some Swedislt 
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lords; but when the peace was concluded at Oliva, he was 
disappointed in his object, and the Unitarians were ex- 
cepted out of the i^eiieral amnesty granted to all other 
dissenters from popery. ^ 

^Ori this, instead of returning into Poland, he embarked 
for Copenhagen, in order to seek a settlemcMit there for 
his exiled brethren, and arrived in that city in Nov. 1660, 
where he made himself very acceptable to the Danish no- 
bility. He had an extensive epistolary correspondence, 
which furnished him with many particulars from foreign 
countries. With this news he entertained the nobility ; 
and, when it was read to the king (Frederic III.) he was so 
delighted with it, that he created a new place for him, that 
of secretary for transcribing these news-letters for his ma- 
jesty’s use, and he was promised an annual pension for it. 
The king, who never received him at court, hut often heanl 
him discourse on ndigions subjects, engaged bis confessor 
in a controversy with Lubienictski in liie royal preseime. 
But this giving mnbrage to the Lutheran divines, Frederick 
found it necessary to tell him privately that all he could 
grant him was to connive at his followers settling at Altena. 
On this he returned, in 1661, to Stetin, in Pomerania, 
but his principles Iteing equally obnoxious there, he was 
obliged to go to Hamburgh, whither he sent his family the 
next year, 1662. He had now three several conferences 
with queen Christina, upon points of Socinianism, in the 
presence of some princes; and the king endeavoured to 
persuade the magisi rates to suffer him to live quietly, but 
his intercession did not jirove sidKcient ; and l)eing several 
times commanded to retire, he went to the king ai Copen- 
hagen, in ltj67. 

His next remove was to Fredericksburg, where he ob- 
tained leave to settle with fiis banished brethren, and a 
promise not to l)e disturbed in the private exercises of 
their religion. Hc! actjuainied the hrethreu with this news, 
and spared no pains nor cost, even to the inqtairing of his 
own estate, that he might settle them there ; lie also sup- 
ported them at his own expence. But neither did they 
enjoy this happiness long. The duke of Holstciu-Gottorp, 
without whose knowledge the above permission had been 
granted, at the persuasion of John Keinboht, one of his 
chaplains, and the Lutheran siiperintendaiu, banished them 
both from that city, and I’roni all his dominions. In ilys 
exigence he returned to Hamburgh, hy the advice of liis 



friends, who had also procured him the title of secretary 
to the king of Folaiui, in hopes to oblige the magistrates 
to let him live quietly in that city ; the king of Denmark 
likewise ii^terceded again for him, all which prevailed for 
a considerable time, but at last the magistrates sent hyn 
positive orders to remove. Before, however, be could 
obey this order, be bad poison given him in bis meat, of 
which he died May 18, 1675, having lamented in verse 
the fate of his two daughters, who fell a sacriHce to the 
same poison two days before *. His body was buried at 
Altena, against all the opposition that the Lutheran mi- 
nisters could make. He had obtained a retreat for his 
banished brethren at Manheim, in the Palatinate, that 
elector being a prince of latitudinarian principles in mat- 
ters of religion. ^ 

Lubienietski was composing his History of the Reforma- 
tion of Poland at the time of liis death, and all that was 
found among his manuscripts was printed in Holland, in 
168.5, 8vo, with an account of his life prefixed, whence 
the materials of this memoir are taken. He wrote several 
books, the greater part of which, however, have not been 
printed ; the titles of them may be seen in ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Antitrinitariorum,” p. 16.5. I'he most considerable of those 
which have been published is his ‘‘ rheairum Cometicum,” 
printed at Amsterdam, 1667, folio. This contains, among 
other things, the ‘‘ History of Comets from the flood to 
1665,” an elaborate work, containing a minute historical 
account of every single comet that had been seen or re- 
corded. On the subp'ct of comets, it ap|>ears he had cor- 
responded with the most celebrated astronomers in Europe. 
They who had the care of the impression committed so 
many rogueries, that he was obliged to take a journey to 
Holland on the occasion. 

The Socinians, who look upon him as a saint, if not a 
martyr, pretend that he was favoured with a very remarkable 
revelation during the siege of Stetin ; and the following 
story is told in his life : IVo powerful reasons engaged 
Lubienietski to pray that God would be pleased to cause 
this siege to be raised : his wife and children w'cre in the 
town; and there was a Swedish count, who promised that 

♦ Hif wifi; alno, wt)o had palm but by hi» maid se rvant, suborned for ibc 
very little of the meat, very narrowly purjiosi*. Ih^t. lUforin. Polon. lib. ill* 
<b'alb. Bibl. Ant. lol. b. It caji. 17. 
ift bAtd ihe poibuu was put intu bis meat 



he would turn Socinian, in case Lubienictski could by his 
prayers prevent the taking of it. This iiiinister, animated 
by the private interest of his family, and by the hopes of 
gaining an illustrious proselyte to his religion, r:ontinued 
th^ee weeks fasting and praying ; after which he went to 
meet the count, and assured him that the town would not 
be taken. The count, and the persons about him, treated 
this as the effect of a delirium ; and were the more con- 
firmed in that opinion, as Lubienietski fell sick the mo- 
ment he left them. But they were all extremely surprised, 
when, at the end of six days, there came news that the 
siege was raised ; since it was impossible that any person 
should have acquainted Lubienietski with that good news, 
when be first told it. However, when the count was called 
iy)on to perform his promise, he answered, ‘ That he had 
applied to God in order to know whether he should do well 
to embrace that minister’s religion, and that God had con- 
firmed him in the Augsburg confession.’ ” * 

LUBIN (Augusi'IN), an Augustine friar, and geogra- 
pher to tlie bVench king, was born at Paris, Jan. 2y, 1624, 
took the monk’s habit early, passed through all the offices 
of his order, became provincial-general of the province of 
France, and at last assistant-geiieral of the Augustine 
monks of France at Rome, lie applied himself particu- 
larly to the subject ot the benefices of France, and of the 
abbies of Italy, and acquired that exact knowledge which 
enabled him to compose, both in France and at Rome, 
‘*The Geographical Mercury;” “ Notes upon the Roman 
Marty rology, describing the places marked in it;” “A 
history of the French Abbeys The present state of the 
Abbeys of Italy;” “ Orbis Augusiinianus, or an account 
of all the houses of his order ;” with a great number of 
maps and designs, engraved by himself, a very curious 
work in oblong quarto. He also wri>te notes upon ** Plu- 
tarch’s Lives and we have geographical tables of his, 
printed with the French translation of Plutarch by the 
abbd Tallemant. He also prepared for the press notes to 
archbishop ^‘Usher’s Chronology;” “A Description of Lap- 
land and several other works ; especially ‘‘ A Geogra- 
phy of all the places mentii)ned in the Bible,” which is 
prefixed to Usher’s Annals.” He likewise wrote notes 
upon Stephanus de urbibus.” He died in the convent of 
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the Augustine fathers in St. Germain, at Paris, ]VIarch 
17, 1695, aged seventy-one. * 

LUBIN (EiLliAiin), one of the most learned protestants 
of his timp, wms born at VV estersted, in the coufity of Old-- 
enburg, March 24, la5(>, of which place his father w^s 
minister, who sent him first to Leipsie, vvhero he prose- 
cuted his studies with great success, and for further im- 
provement went tiience to Cologne. After this lie visited 
the several universities of Heimstadt, Strasburg, Jena, 
Marpiirg, and, last tjf all, Rostock, wdiere he was made 
professor of poetry in 1595. Having there read lectures 
with great applause for ten years, lie vvas ad v ! need to the 
divinity chair in tlie same university, in In 1620 

he was seized with a tertian ague, inuh r which he lahoun'd 
for ten inonths before it put a period to his life in 
1621. He has the charaeler of having been a good (^reek 
scholar, aiul was well skilled in the l.atin language, in 
which he made good verses, and he liad miK'ii rf’piiiation 
as an orator, a mailunnatician, and a ilivint*. Hi' puhlislied 
several books, namely, I . Antsquarius, sive priscorum 
et minus usitatonim vocahulorum brevis et tiiluenia inier- 
pretatio.’’ 2, “ (davis Cjra'c;e lingme.’’ 3. “ Anacreon, 
Juvenal, and Porsius, with notes.” ' 4. “ Moract^ and Ju- 
venal, with a paraphrase.” 5. “ J'lie Anihologia, wiili a 
Latin version,” 1604, 4to. 6. “ Kpistohe velerum Gr;eco- 
riim, Grace et Latino, cum metliodo eonscribendarum 
epistolaruin.” 7. “ Cominentaries upon some of the Kpistles 
of St. Paul.” 8. M(>noies>au»n, siv(j historia crvangelica,” 
See. &c. i. e. a harmony of the four I'Aangelists. i), “ Non- 
iii Dionysiaca,” in Gicek and l,aiin, at Kranefort, 

8vo. 10. “ Latin Poems,” instuted m ti)(^ third vt>lume of 

Delicim Poetarum (iermanoruin.” 

But that which attracud most attention, though not very 
deservedly, was liis, tl, “ Phosplioi u.s, de prima causa et: 
natura mali, tractatus iiypcrmetaphysicus,” Slc. printed at 
Kostock in 1 and reprinted there in 8vo and l2mo, 
ill 1600. “ Piios[)horns ; or an hypermetnphysical treatise 

concerning the origin and nature of Sin.” In tins piece he 
established two co-etmnal pi iiiciples (not matter and a va- 
cuum, or void, as Kpicnriis did, but) God and the niiiilum, 
or nothing. God, lie suppoNed, is the good principle, and 
nothing the evH principle. He added, that sin was nothing 
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else but a tendency towards nothing ; and that sin had 
been necessary in order to make known the nature ot giX)d ; 
and he applied to this nothing all that Aristotle says of the 
first matter. This being answered by Grawer in Jin Anti- 
I^ubinus,” in 1608, 4t(), the author puhli'^hecl a reply, 
entitled, 12. Apologeticus quo Alb. Gmw. Crihnnniis re- 
si)ondetur, &c.” printed at liostock, and reprinted there 
in 1605. To tills also Grawer publislied an answer, in an 
appendix to his “ Anti- 1 Aihmus.” Lubin likewise pub- 
lished the next year, 18. “Tractatiis de causa [leccati, ad 
tbcologos Augustina; confessionis in Germania.’’ But, not- 
withstanding all these works, posterity has justly considered 
him as better acquainted with polite liicrature than with 
divinity. * 

^ LU(’y\ (John Baptist), a learned cardinal, was born in 
1617, of an obscure lamily at Venozza in the Basilicate, 
and raised himself liy his learning and merit. He died 
February 5, I6S:>, aged sixty-six. He left Notes on the 
GoLincil ol 'JVeni, in I.atin; a (nirious Account of the 
Cotirt of Home/’ in Italian, Home, IGSO, Ito; and an ela- 
borate work on the ecclesiastical law , entitled “ Tiieatrum 
justitiic ot veritatis.” 'The best editit)n of this last is that 
printed at Home, 21 vols. fol. hound in 12. * 

LUCAN (Makcos .Ann.tts), a cch.:brateii Roman poet, 
was a nativT^ of (..’orJova, in Spain, where he was born 
Nov. I !, in the year 87. His father .\nna*us Mela, a Ro- 
man knight, a man of e.istinguishe<l merit anti interest in 
his coiiiuiy, was tlie yonngtNt brother of Seneca the phi- 
losopher; and his mother, Acilia,"' was daughter of Acilitis 
Lucanus, an eminent orator, iVoin which our author took 
his name. When only eight months old he was carried to 
Home and carefully ediu\ite<l under the ablest masters in 
grammar and rhetoric, a circmnsiance which renders it 
singular that critics have endeiivonred to impute the de- 
fects in his style to his being a Spaniard ; imt it is certain 
that liis wdioie education was Roman. His first masters 
were Palopinon, the grammarian, and Flavins Virginius, 
the rhetorician. He then studied under Cornntus, from 
whom he imbibed the sentiments of the stoic scho»)l, and 
probably derived the lofty and free strain by which he is 
so much distinguislied. It is said he completed his edu- 
cation at Athens. Seneca, then tutor to the emperor Nero, 
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obtained for him the office of quaestor : he was soon after 
admitted to the college of augurs, and considered to be in 
the full career of honour and opulence. He gave proofs 
of poetical,, talents at a very early age, and acquired repu* 
tation by several compositions; a circumstance pecllliar^.y 
unfortunate for liim, as it clashed with the vanity of the 
emperor, who valued himself on his powers as a poet and 
musician. On one occasion Lucan was so imprudent as to 
recite one of his own pieces, in competition with Nero; 
and as the judges honestly decided in favour of Lucan, 
Nero forbad him to repeat any more of his verses in public, 
and treated him with so much indignity that Lucan no 
more looked up to him with the respect due to a patron 
and a sovereign, but took a part in the conspiracy of Piso 
and others against the tyrant ; which being discovered, he,, 
was apprehended among the other conspirators. Tacitus 
and other autliors have accused him of endeavouring to 
free himself from punishment by accusing his own mother, 
and involving her in the crime of which he was guilty. 
Mr. Hay ley has endeavoured to rescue liis name from so 
terrible a charge ; and it is more likely that it was a ca- 
lumny raised by Nero’s party to ruin liis reputation. 
Be this as it may, his confessions were of no avail, 
and no favour was granted him but the choice of the 
death he would die ; and lie chose the same which had 
terminated the life of his uncle 8encca. His veins were 
accordingly opened ; and when he found himself growing 
cold and faint thrgugh loss of blood, he repealed some of 
his own lines, describing a wounded soldier sinking iu a 
similar manner. He died in the year 65, and in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age. Of the various poems of Lucan, 
none but his Phursaiia remain, which is an account of the 
civil w^ars between Ciesar and Poinpey, but is come down 
to us in an unfinished state. Its title to the name of an 
epic poem has been disputed by those critics, who, from 
the examples of Homer and Virgil, have maintained that 
machinery, or the intervention of supernatural agency, is 
essential to that species of composition. Others, however, 
have thought it rather too fastidious to refn.se the epic 
name to a poem because not exactly eonforinable to those 
celebrated examples. Blair objects, that althougli Lucan’s 
subject is abundantly heroic, lie cannot be reckoned happy 
in ilye choice of it, because it has two defects, the one its 
being too near the times in which he lived, which deprived 
him of the assistance of hetion and machinery ; the other^i 
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that civil wars, especially when as fierce and cruel as those 
of the Romans, present too many shocking objects to be 
fit for epic poetry, giillant and honourable achievements 
being a more proper theme for the epic muse. But Lu- 
(^jan’s genius seems to delight in savage scenes, and he 
even goes out of his way to introduce a long episode of 
Marius and Sylla’s proscriptions, which abounds with all 
the forms of atrocious cruelty. On the merits of the poetry 
itself there are various opinions. Considered as a school 
book. Dr. Warton has classed it with Statius, Claudian, 
and Seneca the tragedian, authors into whose works no 
youth of genius should ever be sutfered to look, because, 
by their forced conceits, by their violent metaphors, 
their swelling epithets, by their want ol a just decorum, 
Jthey have a strong tendency to day./le and to mislead in- 
experienced minds, and tastes unformed, from the true 
relish of possibility, propriety, simplicity and nature. On 
the other hand it has been said, that although Lucan cer- 
tainly possesses neither the fire of Homer, nor the melo- 
dious numbers of Virgil, yet if he had lived to a maturer 
age, his judgment as well as his genius would have been 
improved, and he might have claimed a more exalted rank 
among the poets of the Augustan age. His expressions 
are bold and animated ; his poetry entertaining ; and it has 
been asserted that he was never perused without the 
warmest emotions, by any whose minds were in unison 
with his own. 

Lucan first appeared from the press of Sweynlieym and 
Pannartz, in 14(39, a folio, of which only 273 copies were 
printed, and not above three have been seen in this coun- 
try, one at Dr. Askew’s sale, one is in lord Spencer’s col- 
lection, and a third in the Bodleian. The best editions of 
more modern lines are : that of Grotius, Antwerp, 1614, 
8vo, reprinted 1619 and 1626 ; the Variorum, Leyden, 
1638, 8vo ; that of Oudendorp, Leyden, 1728, 4to ; of 
Burmann, ibid. 1740, 4to ; of Bentley, at the Strawberry- 
hill press, 1760, 4to ; and that by Didot, Paris, 1795, 
fob edited by Renouard, a superb as well as accurate edi- 
tion. We have three English translations by Gorges, May, 
and Rowe, all of indifferent merit, but the classical scholar 
will be better pleased to hear that there are in the British 
Museum, no less thaii five editions of this poet enriched 
with the MS notes of the celebrated Bentley.* 

' Crusius’s Lives of the Poets. — Classh’^,— Wal ton’s Kssay.— Hair’s 
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LUCAS (Francis), surnamed Bkuoensis, from being a 
native of that city, was a doctor of Louvain, and dean of 
the church of St. Omer. He studied under Arias Mon- 
tanus, and .acquired an extensive knowledge of the Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac languages. He has lef^ 
1. “ Critical notes on the Holy Scriptures,” Antwerp, 
3 vols 4to, which are comuieiided by Simon, in his Criti- 
cal History. 2- Latin commentaries on the New Testa- 
ment, in 3 vols. folio. 3. Concordances oftiie Bible, pub- 
lished at Cologne in 8vo, by Egmond, in 1684, which are 
Convenient in size, and printed with correctness and beauty. 
He died Feb. 19, 1619.^ 

LUCAS (Paul), a French traveller, was tlie son of a 
merchant at Rouen, and born there in 1664. From his 
youth he felt a strong inclination for travelling, which he 
gratified liv several voyages to the Levant, Egypt, Turkey, 
and other countries. He brought home a great number of 
medals ami other curiosities for the king’s cabinet, who 
made him (ns antiquary in 1714, and ordered him to write 
the history ol iiis travels. Louis XV. sent him again to 
the Levant in 1723, whence he brought abundance of 
curiosities for the king’s library ; particularly medals and 
manuscripts. His f)assioii for travelling reviving again in 
1736, he went to Madrid; and died there in 1737, after 
an illness of eight months. His travels, which were edited 
by Baudelot de Dairval, Founnont, and Banier, are not 
ill written, and surficiently amusing; yet not of the first 
authority, being s^ipposed to contain some exaggerated, 
and some! lalse repi esenialions. I hey consist of 7 vols. 
12mo, puhlisimd in 1699 — 1714. ’ 

LUCAS VAN LKVDEN. Sec JACOBS. 

LUCAS (RlciiAiiD), a learned English divine, of WTlcli 
extraction, wua son of Mr. Richarrl Lucas oL Presteign in 
Radnorslnre, and horn in tiiat county in 1648. After a 
proper foundation of school learning, lie was sent to Ox- 
ford, and entered of Jesus college, iu 1664, Having taken 
both his degrees in arts, he entered into holy orders about 
1672, and was for some time master ol the free-school at 
Abergavenny; but being mucii esteemed for his talents in 
the pulpit, he was chosen vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman- 
street, London, and lecturer of St. Olave, Southwark, in 
1683. He took the degree of doctor in divinity afterwards, 
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anJ was installed prel)endary of Westminster in 1696, 
His sight began to fail him in his youth, but be lost it 
totally about this time. He died in June 171.5, and was 
interred in VVestminster-abbey ; but no stone* or monu- 
itfent marks bis grave. He was greatly esteemed for his 
piety and learning, and his writings will preserve his fame. 
He wrote “Practical Christianity;” “An Enquiry after 
Happiness;” “The Morality of the Gospel;” “ Christian 
Thoughts for every Day of tlie Week A Guide to 
Heaven;” “The Duty of Servants;” and several other 
“ Sermons,” in five volumes. He also wrote a Latin trans^ 
lation of the “ \Vl)ole Duty of Man,” which was published 
in 1680. He left a son of his own name, who was bred at 
Sydney-college, Cambridge, where he took his master of 
flrts degree, and published some of his father’s sermons. 

Of Dr. Lucas, Mr. Orton has given the following cha- 
racter from Dr. Doddridge^s MSS. “ His style is very 
peculiar; sometimes e.xceedingly fine, nearly approaching 
conversation ; sometimes grand and sublime ; generally 
very expressive. His method not clear, but thoughts ex- 
cellent; many taken from attemtive observation of life; he 
wrote as entirely devoted to God, and superior to the 
world. His ‘Practical Christianity’ most valuable; and 
‘ Enquiry after Happiness,’ especially the second volume 
of it.” Orton speaks of his reading the latter work for a 
fifth or sixth time. The “ Practical Christianity” is 
earnestly recommended by sir KicharJ Steele in No. 63 of 
“ 'i’he Guardian.” ^ 

LUC I AN, a Greek author, was born at Sdmosata, the 
capital of Comagene; the time of his birth is uncertain, 
though generally lixctl in the reign of the emperor Trajan ; 
but Mr. Moyle, who has taken some pains to adjust the 
age of Lucian, fixes the fortieth year of liis age to the 
164th year of Christ, and the fourth of Marcus Antoninus ; 
and consequently, his birth to the l J4th year of Christ, 
and the eighth of Adrian. His birth was mean; and his 
father, not being able to give him any learning, resolved 
to breed him a sculptor, and in that view put him ap})rcn- 
tice to his brother-in-law; ])ut, taking a dislike to the busi- 
ness, he applied liiinself to the study of polite learning 
and philosophy ; being encouraged by a dream, which he 
relates in the beginning of liis works, and which cvidcntl}^ 

^ Ath, Ox. vol, II.— liiog. Urit. 4>in>plcmciU.— Ocloiv’fc l-tturb, '2 is V'. 
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was the product of his inclination to letters. He tells us 
also himself^ that he studied the law, and practised some 
time as an advocate; but disliking the wrangling oratory of 
the bar, h6 threw off his gown, and took up that of a 
rhetorician* In this character he settled first at Antioch'; 
and passing thence into Ionia in Greece, he travelled into 
Gaul and Italy, and returned at length into his own coun- 
try by the way of Macedoniau He lived four and twenty 
years after the death of Trajan, and even to the time of 
Marcus Aurelius, who made him register of Alexandria in 
Egypt*. He tells us himself, that when he entered upon 
this office, he was in extreme old age, and had one leg in 
Charon’s boat. Suidas asserts that he was torn to pieces 
by dogs. He died, however, in the year 214, aged 90. 

As Lucian made a figure in various employments, hL^ 
works exhibit him sometimes as a rhetorician and panegyrist; 
in others he is distinguished chiefly as a pleader; in a few 
he assumes a more serious tone, and reasons on the subject 
before him in a vein of manly sense, united to deep obser- 
vation and knowledge of mankind. Of far the greater 
part of his Dialogues,” however, the leading and pro- 
minent feature is ridicule, in dispensing which he is so 
often guilty of obscenity and impiety, that moralists in ail 
ages have united in condemning him. In this country he 
has, notwithstanding, found many translators, Spence, 
Mayne, Hickes, Carr, and Francklin, who have doubtless 
bespoke attention to his wit by omitting the objectionable 
passages. The best editions of the original, which was 
first printed in 1496, at Florence, are those of Bourdelot, 
Paris, 1615, folio; of Graevius, Amst. 1657, 2 vols. 8vo ; 
of Uemsterhusius, ibid. 1743, 4 vols. 4to, edit. opt. which 
has been followed by all subsequent editors.* 

LUCIFER, bishop of Cagliari, the metropolis of Sar- 
dinia, is known in ecclesiastical history as the author of a 
schism, the occasion of which was, that Lucifer would not 
allow the decree made in the council of Alexandria, A. D. 

• Valerius*! notes on Marcelfinus, prajfectus atigiistalis, or governor of 

p. 398 ; aud on Eusebius, p. 147 ; his but this last must be a mistake, 

irord in Latin is ** hypomnematogra- since Lucian himself, in his ** Apologia 
phus.** This however is not absolutely pro mercedc oondoclis,*’ says, that the 
certain; some say he was an assessor, post he was then in was a step to the 
others a procurator; and Mr. Dodwell, government of a province. 

in his lectures, will have him to be 

• Vossius. — Moreri,-— Bruckcr.— .Crit. Rev. vol. I. p. 419. — Lardner's Works. 
— ’Saxii Qnooiast. 
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362, for receiving the apostate Arian bishops.' This he 
opposed so resolutely, that, rather than yield, he ehose to 
separate himself from the communion of the rest, and to 
form a new schism, which bore his name, and Soon gained 
» considerable footing, especially in the West; several 
persons no less distinguished for piety than learning, and 
among the rest Gregory, the famous bishop of Elvira, 
having adopted his rigid sentiments. As Lucifer is ho- 
noured by the church of Rome as a saint, where his festi- 
val is kept on the 20th of May, Baronins pretends that he 
abandoned his schism, and returned to the communion of 
the church, before his death. But his contemporary, 
Kuflinus, who probably knew him, assures us, that he died 
in the schism which he had formed, A. D. 370. His works 
«are written in a harsh and barbarous style. According to 
Lardner, they consist very much of passages of the Old 
and New Testament, cited one after another, which he 
quotes with marks of the greatest respect. He farther 
adds, that the works of this prelate have not yet been pub- 
lished with all the advantage that might be wished. The 
titles of these works are, Ad Constantinnm Imperatorem, 
lib. ii. “ l)e llegibns Apostaticis De non conveni- 
endo cum Hereticis De non parcendo Delinquentibus 
in Deum ‘‘Quod moriendum sit pro Filio Dei;” and 
“ Epistola brevis ad Florentium.” They were collected, 
together, and published at Paris by John Till, bishop of 
Meaux, in 1568, and at Venice about 1780, in fol. with 
additions. * 

LUCILIUS (Caius), an ancient Latin poet, and a Ro- 
man knight, was born at Suessa, in the county of the Au- 
runci, about the year 148 B. C. He served under Scipio 
Africanus in the war with the Numantines, and was very 
much esteemed by him and Liclius. He wrote thirty books 
of “ Satires,” in which he lashed several persons of quality 
by name, and with great severity ; and if he was not the 
inventor of that kind of poem, he certainly was the first 
considerable satirist among the Romans. Horace says> 

“ Quid, cum est Lucilius ausus 
Primus in hunc opcris componere carmina morem 

He died at Naples about the year 103 B. C. 

7^here is nothing extant of all his works, but some frag- 
ments of his “ Satires,” which were first collected by 


i Mosbeim.-*I.ardner*s Works, 
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Francis Dousa, Leyden, 1593, 4to, reprinted by the Vul- 
pii, 1713, 8vo. They have also been printed with the frag- 
ments ot Ennius, Accius, Publius Syrus, &c,* 

LUCRETIUS (Tirr/s Carhs), a celebrated Roman poet 
and philosopher, l)nrn about the year 9b R. C was sent a?t 
an early age to Athens, where, under Zeno and Pbaedrus, 
he imbibed the |>bilosophical tenets ol Kpicnrns and Em- 
pedocles, and afterwards explained atui elucidated them in 
his celebrated work, entitled “ l)e Rerum Nattira.” In 
this poem the wiiter has not only controverted all the po- 
pular notions ot heathenism, but even those points which 
are fundaiuental in every system of religious faith, the 
existence of a first cause, by whose power all things were 
and are created, and by wliose providence they are sup- 
ported and governed. His merits, however, as a poet,* 
have procured him in all ages, the warmest admirers; and 
iiwdouhiedl V where the snhje(‘t admits of elevated senti- 
ment and descriptive beamy, no Homan poet has taken a 
loftier flight, or exhiliited more spirit and sublimity ; the 
same animated strain is supported almost throughout entire 
books. His poem was written and liinshed while he la- 
boured under a violent delirium, o(‘<‘asioneii by a philtre, 
which the jealousy of his mistress or his wife had admi- 
nistered. The morality of Lucretius is genmally pure, 
but many of liis descriptii-us are grossly lic’entions. 'J'he 
best editions are those of Creech, Oxon. lhf)5, 8vo; of 
Havcrcainp, Lugd. Bat. 1725, 4lo, and of the celebrated 
Gilbert W ake'field, Loud. 3 vols. 4to, which last is exceed- 
ingly rare, on account of the fire which destroyed the 
greater part of the impression. Mr. (iotni, the author of 
the best translation of Lucretius, pnhlisln d in l.Si.)5, has 
reprinted WakefieUl’s text, and has giv en, l^esides elaborate 
annotations, a critical account of the jiriiKupal editions and 
translations of his author, a history of tlie poc^t, a vindica- 
tion of his character and philosophy, and a comparative 
statement of the rival systems of philosophy that Honrished 
in tfie time of Lucretius, to whom Mr Good traces the in- 
ductive method of the illustrious Bacon, part of the su - 
blime physics of sir Isaac Newton, and various chemical 
discoveries of our own days, perhaps a little too fancifully, 
but with great ingenuity and display of recondite learning ' 

• Poet. Lat. — Saxii Onoaiast.— -Gfo. Diet, 

* Good’* lAicretius, as ubovtt. 
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LUDLOW (Edmund), one of the chiefs of the repub- 
lican party during the civil wars, was descended of an 
ancient and good family, originally of Shropshire, and 
thence removed into Wiltshire, in which counfy he was 
bfvn, at Maiden- Bradley, about 1620. After a proper 
foundation in manimar, he was sent to Trinity-college in 
Oxford, where he took the degree of batchelor of arts in 
1636, hut removed to the Temple, to stiuly the law, as a 
qualification for serving his country in |)arliament, his an- 
cestors liaving frequently represented the county of Wilt- 
shire. His father, sir Henry Ludlow, who was a member 
of the long [tarliainent and an enemy to the measures of 
the court, encouraged his son to engage as a volunteer in 
the earl of Pissex’s life-guard. In this station he appeared 
against the king, at the battle of Pidge-hill, in 1G42 ; and, 
having raised a troop of horse the next summer, 1643, he 
joined sir Edward Hungerford in besieging Wardour-castle. 
This being taken, he was made governor of it ; but being 
retaken the following year, 1644, by the king’s forces, he 
was carried prisoner to Oxford. After remaining here 
some time, he was released by exchange, went to London, 
and was appointed higli-slierilf of Wiltshire by the parlia- 
ment. He then appears to iuive declined a command under 
the earl of Essex, but accepted the post ol major in sir 
Arthur Haslerig’s regiment of horse, in liio army of sir 
William Waller, and marched to form the blockade of 
Oxford. Erom Oxford, however, he was immediately sene, 
with a commission from sir William, to raise and command 
a regiment of horse, and was so successful as to be able to 
join Waller with about five hundred horse, and was en- 
gaged in tlie second battle fougiil at Newbury. IJpon new 
modelling the army, he was dismissed with Waller, and 
was not employed again in any post, civil or military, till 
1645, when he was cliost;n in parliament for Wiltshire in 
the room of his father, who died in l<i43. 

Soon after the deaili of the earl ol Essex, Sept. I64i>, 

• Ludlow had reason to suspect, from a conversation witii 
Cromwell, who expresstid a dislike to the parliament and 
extolled the army, that his aml>ition would lead him to 
destroy the civil authority, and csiablisli his own; and 
therefore he gave a flat negative to ti^c vote for returning 
Cromwell thanks, on. his shooting Arncil, the agitator, and 
thereby quelling that faction in the army. In the same 
. spirit of what has been called pure republicanism, he iomed 
XX, H o 
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in the vote for not addressing the king, and in the decia* 
ration for bringing him to a trial : and soon after, in a 
conference with Cromwell and the leaders of the army, lie 
harangued upon the necessity and justice of the king’s 
execution, and, after that, the establishment of an eqiral 
commonwealth, in which be differed from another pure 
republican, Liiburne, who was ibr new-modelling the par- 
liament first, and then, as a natural consequence, putting 
the king to death. Ludlow induced the Wiltshire people 
to agree to the raising of two regiments of foot, and one 
of horse, against the Scots, when they were preparing to 
release the king from Carisbrook- castle. After which, he 
went to Fairfax, at the siege of Colchester, and prevailed 
with him to oppose entering into any treaty with the king; 
a|^ when the House of Commons, on his majesty’s answer 
from Newport, voted that his concessions were ground for 
a future settlement, Ludlow not only expressed his dis- 
satisfaction, but had a principal share both in forming and 
executing the scheme of forcibly excluding all that party 
from the house by colonel Pride, in 1648. Agreeably to 
all these proceedings, he sat upon the bench at the trial 
and condemnation of the king, concurred in the vote that 
the House of Peers was useless and dangerous, and be- 
came a member of the council of state. 

When Cromwell succeeded Fairfax, as captain-general 
of the army, and lord- lieutenant of Ireland, he, as an art- 
ful stroke of policy, nominated Ludlow lieutenant-general 
of horse in that kingdom, which being confirmed by the 
parliament, Ludlow went thither, and discharged the office 
with diligence and success, till the death of Ireton, lord- 
deputy, Nov, 1651, whom, in his “ Memoirs,” he laments 
as a staunch republican. He now acted as general, by an 
appointment from the parliament commissioners, but with- 
out that title, which Cromwell, of whose ambitious views 
he constantly expressed a jealousy, as constantly found 
one pretext or other to keep from being conferred on him; 
and in the following year, 1652, Fleetwood went thither 
with the chief command. .Soon after this, the rebellion 
being suppressed, a considerable part of the army was 
disbanded, the pay of the general and other officers re- 
duced, and necessary steps taken for satisfying the arrears 
due to them, which Ludlow says fell heavier upon him 
Utaii others, as in supporting the dignity of the stetion he 
ha^l spent upwards of 4500/. in the four years of his service 
here, out of his own estate, over and above his pay. 



At home, in the mean time, Cromwell was become sp- 
vereigii, under the title of protector. This being esteemed 
l)y Ludlow an usurpation, he endeavoured by every means 
in bis power to hinder the proclamation from being read in 
Ireland ; and being defeated in that attempt, he dispersed 
a paper against Cromwell, called ‘‘ The Memento : for 
which he was dismissed from his post in the army, and 
ordered not to go to London by Fleetwood^ now deputy of 
Ireland. Soon after, being less narrowly watched by 
Henry Cromwell, who succeeded in that office, he found 
means to escape and cross the water to Beaumaris; but was 
there seized and detained till he subscribed an engage- 
ment, never to act against the government then established. 
But this subscription being made with some reserve, he 
w^ pressed, on his arrival in London, Dec. 1655 , to make 
it absolute; which he refused to do, and endeavoured to 
draw major-general Harrison, and Hugh Peters, into the 
same opinion. Cromwell, therefore, after trying in vain, 
in a private conference, to prevail upon him to subscribe, 
»ent him an order from the council of state, to give se- 
curity in the sum of 5000 /. not to act against the nesv go- 
Yernment, within three days, on pain of being taken into 
custody. Not obeying the order, he was apprehended by 
the president’s warrant; but the security being given by 
his brother I’homas Ludlow, though, as he says, without 
his consent, he went into Essex, wliere he continued till 
Oliver died. He was then returned in the new parliament 
called upon Richard’s accession to the protectorate ; and, 
either from connivance or cowardice on the part of the 
government, was suffered to sit in the house without tak- 
ing the oath required of every member, not to actor con- 
trive any thing against the protector. He was afterwards 
very active in procuring the restoration of the Rump par- 
liament; in which, with the rest, he took possession of 
his seat again, and the same day was appointed one of the 
committee of safety. Soon after this, he obtained a regi- 
• nient, by the interest of sir Arthur Haslerig ; and in a lit- 
tle time was nominated one of the council of state, every 
member of which took an oath to be true and faithful to the 
commonwealth, in opposition to Charles Stuart, or any 
single person. He was likewise appointed by parliament 
one of the commissioners for naming and approving officers 
in the army. , 

But the Wallingford-house party, to remove him out df 

II H 2 



the way, reconiaiencled him to the parliament, for the 
pf)st of commander in chief of the forces in Ireland, in the 
room of Henry Cromwell, and he accordingly arrived, with 
that command, at Dublin, in August 1659 ; but in September, 
receiving Lambert’s petition to parliament, for settling the 
government under a representative and select senate, ^he 
procured a counter petition to be signed by the officers of 
the army near Dublin, declaring their resolution of adher- 
ing closedy to the parliament ; and soon after, with the 
consent of Fleetwood, sot out for England. On his arrival 
at Beaumaris, hearing that the army had turned the par- 
liament out of the house, and resumed the supreme power, 
he hesitated for some time about proceeding on his jour- 
ney, but at length resolved upon it; and on his arrival at 
Chester, finding an addition made to the army’s scheme of 
government, by which all the officers were to receive n^w 
commissions from Fleetwood, and that a committee of 
safety was appointed, consisting of twenty-one members, 
of wdiich he was one, and that he was also coinituied one 
of llie committee for nomination of oHicers, he set out for 
London the next day, and arrived there Oct. 29 , 1659 , 
I’iie W'allingford-lionse i>arty prevailing to have a new par- 
liament called, Ludlow opposed it with great fervour, in 
defence of the Rump, and proposed to cpialify the power 
of the army bv a council of twtmty-one under the deno- 
mination of i\\e C^onservators of liberty; but henng defeated 
in this, by tlic^ influence of the Wallingf )rd-liouse party, 
he re>olved to return to his post in iredand, and had the 
satisfaction to know, before he left Lmudon, that it was at 
last earned t(j restore the old parliament, which was done 
two or three days after. Ih Ireland, howevt'r, he was far 
from being well recei^ed. Dublin was harrtjd against him, 
and landing at Dimcannon, he was blockaded tliere by a 
jKirty of horse, pursuant to an order of the council of ofli- 
cei>, who likewise charged him with stweral crimes and 
misdemeanors against tlie army. He wrote an answer to 
this charge ; but, before he setu it away, received an ac- 
count, that the parliament had conflrnit!d the |)r()ceetling^ 
of the council of officers at Dublin against him ; and, ahoiu 
a week after, he receiveil a letter from them, signed Wil- 
liam Lenthall, recallirrg him home. 

Upon this, he embarked for England ; arid in the way, 
at Milford-Comb, found by the public news, that sir Charles 
CJootc had exhibited a charge of high treason against him 
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Oil his arrival at London, he took his place in the l)onse ; 
and, obtaining a copy of hiii charge, moved to be heard in 
his defence, but the approacii of general Monk gave a new 
tyrn to public adairs. I,udlow, who waited upon him, 
was so far deceived as to l)elieve tliat Monk was inclined 
to a republic. On learning Monk’s real design, however, 
he first applied to sir Arthur Haslerig, to draw their scat- 
tered forces together to oppose Monk ; and that proposal 
not being listened to, he endeavoured, with the other re- 
publicans, to prevent the dissolution of the Uiimp, by or- 
dering writs to he issued to fill up the vacant seats ; but 
the speaker refused to sign the warrants. He also pressed 
very earnestly to be heard concerning the charge of high 
^reason, lodged against him from Ireland, to no purpose ; 
so that when the members secluded in 1648 returned to 
the house, with Monk’s approbation, he withdrew himself 
from it, until being elected for the borough of Hindoo, 
(part of his own estate) in the convention parliament, which 
met the 24ih of April, 1660, he took his seat in the House 
of Commons in pursuance of an order he had received, to 
attend his duly there. He now also sent orders to collect 
his rents, and dispose of his effects in Ireland ; but was 
prevented by sir Charles Coote, who seized both, the stock 
alone amounting to 1500/. ; and on the vote in parliament, 
to apprehend all who had signed the warrant for the king’s 
execution, he escaped by shifting his abode very fre- 
ijuenlly. During his recess, the House was busy in pre- 
paring the bill of indemnity, in which he was, more than 
once, very near being inserted as one of the seven ex- 
cepted persons ; and a proclamation being issued soon after 
the king’s return, for all the late king’s judges to surren- 
der themselves in fourteen days time, on j)ain of being 
left out of the said act of indemnity, he consulted with his 
friends, whether he should not surrender himself accordhig 
to the proclamation. Several of these, and even sir Har- 
bottle Grimston, the speaker, advised him to surrender, 
and engaged for his safety ; hut lie chose to follow the 
more solid and friendly opinion of lord Ossory, son to the 
marquis of Ormond, and determined to cpiil Knglaud. He 
instantly took leave of his friends, and went over London 
bridge in a coach, to St. George’s church, in the borough 
of Southwark ; where he took horse, and travelling all night, 
irrived at Lewes, in Sussex, by break of day the next 
morning. Soon after, he went on board a small open vessel 
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prepared for him; but the weather being very bad, he 
quitted that, and took shelter in a larger, which had 
been got ready for him, but struck upon the sands in going 
down the river, and lay then a-ground. He was hardly got 
a-board this, when some persons came to search thUt 
which he had quitted, without suspecting any body to be in 
the boat which lay a-shore, so that they did not examine it, 
by which means he escaped ; and waiting a day and a night 
for the storm to abate (during which the master of the ves- 
sel asked him, whether he had heard that lieutenant-gene- 
ral Ludlow was confined among the rest of the king’s judges), 
the next morning he put to sea, and landed at Dieppe that 
evening, before the gates were shut. 

Soou after his departure, a proclamation was published, 
for apprehending and securing him, with a reward of 300/.*i 
one of these coming to his hands, in a packet of letters, in 
which his friends earnestly desired he would remove to 
some place more distant from England, he went first to 
Geneva ; and after a short stay there, passing to Lausanne, 
settled at last at Vevay in Switzerland, though not with- 
out several attempts made to destroy him, or deliver him 
to Charles II. I'here he continued under the protection 
of those States till the Revolution in 1688 , in which some 
thought he might have been usefully employed to recover 
Ireland from the Papists. With this design he came to 
England, and appeared so openly at London, that an ad- 
dress was presented by king William, from the House of 
Commons, Nov. 7, 1685, that his majesty would he pleased 
to put out a proclamation for the apprehending of colonel 
Ludlow, attainted for the murder of Charles 1. upon which 
he returned to Vevay, where he died in 1693, in his 
73d year. Some of his last words were wishes for the 
prosperity, peace, and glory of his country. His body 
was interred in the best church of the town, in which his 
lady erected a monument of her conjugal affection to his 
memory. 

The friends of Ludlow have endeavoured to exalt his 
character by contrasting him with his antagonist Cromwell; 
and undoubtedly, in point of honesty, he has the advantage. 
‘‘ Ludlow,” it has been said, was sincerely and steadily 

* Mr. AHJisoti wai thewii his hmiiu*, AtMison, is a piece of verse in 
ov(yir the door of which lio read this in- ns ihr Uiht is a cant of his owil.** Tra- 
Onint* solum forti patiia, vtl», dtc. 

“ The hr.t part,'^ says 



a republican ; Cromwell not attached to any kind of go- 
vernment, but of all kinds liked that the least Ludlow 
spoke his mind plainly, and was never taken for any other 
than he professed himself to be ; Cromwell valued himself 
upon acting a part, or rather several parts, and i^ll of them 
equally well : and when he performed that oi a Common-r 
wealth's-man, he performed it so admirably, that though 
Ludlow knew him to be a player by profession, yet he now 
thought he had thrown off the mask, and appeared what be 
really was. Ludlow was entirely devoted to the parliament, 
and would have implicitly obeyed their orders upon any 
occasion whatsoever, especially after it was reduced to the 
Rump ; Cromwell never undertook any business for them, 
but with a view to his own inte:rest.” Warburton says of 
Ludlow, he was a furious, mad, but I think apparently 
nonest, republican and independent.” After his death, came 
out the “ Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, esq.” &c. Switzer- 
land, printed at Vevay, in the canton of Bern, 1698, in 
2 vols. 8vo, and there was a third volume, with a collection 
of original papers, published in 1699, 8vo. The same year 
a French translation of the first two volumes was printed in 
the same size at Amsterdam. Another edition of the whole 
was printed in folio, at London, 1751. The first edition was 
attacked in 1698, in a pumphlet, entitled, “ A modest vin- 
dication of Oliver Cromwell the author of which pub- 
lished another piece, entitled, Regicides not Saints,” 
and, in 1691, ‘‘A letter from major-general Ludlow to 
E. S. (Edward Seymour), &c. Amsterdam.” Mr. Wood 
observes, this was printed at London, and was written by 
way of preface of a larger work to come, to justify the 
murder of king Charles 1. not by Ludlow, but by some 
malevolent person in England : in answer to which, there 
came out, ‘‘ The Plagiary exposed, &c.” Lond. 1691, 4to, 
said to be written by Butler, the author of Hudibras. ^ 
LUDOLPH (Job), a learned orientalist, was born at Er- 
furt in Thuringia, June 15, 1624, of one of the best fami- 
lies in ^le city, then in reduced circumstances. He began 
his studies at home, under very insufficient masters, and 
having acquired some knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages, applied himself to the French, Italian, and 
Spanish, and afterwards to those of the East. He also 
made some progress in physic and law, but without any 
view to a profession. In 1645 he went to Leyden, and 

* BiOff. Brit. — Wood’s Fasti, vol. I. 
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studied the languages under Erpenius, Golius, and other 
eminent teachers, and likewise maintained some disputa- 
tions in law. Alter residing here above a year, he was ap- 
pointed travelling tutor to a nian of family, with 

whom he Jvem to Frantic, and at Caen contracted a frlei^i- 
ship witii I5'>chart, and taught liim the elements of the 
Ethiopie la guage Ht' afterwards went with his pupil to 
England ; but tiie rebellion being at its height , at this time, 
he soon returned to Holland The baron de Uosenhalin, 
ambassador from Christina queen of Sweden at the court 
of France, happened to liave in his retinue a brother of Lu- 
dolf, who reconiiuended our author to that nobleman so 
elFectualiy, that he smt for him from Hollaiul to Paris, to 
be preceptor to his two sons. Soon after, in 1619, he sent 
him to Pome, to search for paf)ers and memoirs, vvliicU 
John Mag?)ns, arclil)isiiop of Upsal, was said to have eon- 
veyed formerly to Rome, and which Christina was desirous 
to recover. Ludoljih performed this journey in company 
with two Polish gentlemen, of whom he le irned their lan- 
guage. At Rome he found no manuscripts relating to 
Sweden; hut this journey was not useless to hijnself, for 
by his conversation with four Abyssinians, tlum at Rome, 
he perfected himself in the knowledge of the Kihio[)ic lan- 
guage. Iiiunediately aftt^r his return to Paris he was ob- 
liged to go to Sweden with the ambassador, where he foinitl 
a great many learned men at queen (dirisiina's court, and 
had an oj)f)ortuiiity of learning there the Portuguese, Mos- 
f ovite, an . Finland languages. In 16.V2, Krnest duke of 
Saxe-G:>tha sent for him to Ins court, and matle him his 
Aulic*c()un.s« llor, and governor to the princes ids sons, and 
em[)loye‘i him in various political alYairs and negociations. 
In l67cS lie desired leave to retire, resolving ujion a private 
life, and went to Fiuucfort, where he had a commission 
from the dukes of Saxony to act in their names in the con- 
ferences held there in 168 1 ami 1682, in order to settle a 
pacification beiwca n the emperor, ilie empire, and France. 
'Fhe elector palatine likewise gave him the direction of 
.some of his revenues ; and iheelevtors of Saxony honoured 
liim with the titles of their (’ociuscllor and resident. But 
Abyssinia was the chief object of the attention of our author, 
who concerted measures to form an alliance between that 
remote nation and the powers of Europe. He had addressed 
himself for that purpose, in 1679, to the court of Vienna, 
who referred him to the English and Dutch, as more capa- 
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ble of contributing to that great design. He went, there- 
fore, to England in 1683, but did not find any dispositi'on 
there to execute liis scheme for establishing a commerce 
with the Abyssinians, and although he touiid rather more 
etK'ouragement in Holland, the scheme was defeated by 
the Abyssinians themselves. In 1684, Ludolph returned 
to Fraucfort, having passed througli France, and began to 
apply liimself vigorously to the writing of his “ History of 
Ethiopia.” In 1690 he was appointed president of an 
academy of history, which was established in that city. He 
lived several years after, and died April 3, 1704, aged almost 
eighty years. 

He understood twenty-five languages : Hebrew, and that 
of the Rabbins ; the Samaritan, Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, 
l<;arned, literal, and vulgar; Greek, learned and vulgar; 
Ethiopic, learned and vulgar, called Arnharic ; Coptic, Per- 
sian, Latin, Freiudi, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, German, 
Flemish, English, Polish, Sclavonic, and the ancient lan- 
guage of Sclavoiiia, and of the Finnes. He was equally 
esteemed for his manners as for his talents; and was very 
communicative; hardy and indefatigable in business, and 
so much inured to study, thvit he had always a book open 
befewe him at his ordinary ro[)asts. He left a son, Chris- 
tian faidolph, who was tlie only child he had, and was 
counsellor and secretary to tlie duke of Saxe-Eysenach. 

His works are : 1. “ Schola Latinitatis, 6;c.” Gotha?, 

i67‘2, 3vo. 2 . ‘‘ llisloria Klhiopicu, &c.” Franc. 1 68 1, 
folio. 8. “ Epistula Eihiupice scripia,” I68.j, in folio. 
I'his was the letter he wrote to persuade tlie Abyssinians 
to an alliance with the princes of Eurupt?. 4. “ De hello 
Turcico feliciier conficleiulo, &.c.” Franc. 1686, 4to. 5. 
“ Remaiajues sur les pcnsces enjouez &. serieux, &c.” 
Leipsic, 168 9, 8vo. 6. ‘‘ Epistola* .Samantaiuc Sichemita- 
ruin ad Jobum Ludolphum, &c.” Leipsic, 1688, 4to. 7. 

Specimen commentarii in historiam Kthiopicaui,” 1687. 
8. ‘‘ Commentarins in historiam Ethiopicain, tkc.” Franc. 
1691, fdTTo. 9. “ Appendix ad hist. Eihiupicani illiusque 
comiiientarium, &c.” ibid. 1693, folio. 10. “ Jugement 
d’un anonyme sur une lettre a un ami touclumt une sy^temc 
d’etymologie Hebraique.” 11. Dissertatio de iociistis, 
&c.” B'ranc. 1694, folio. 12. “ Grammatica Amharicui 
lin guae quae est vernacula Habessii>orum,” ibid. 1698, folio. 

13. ** Lexicon Ambarico-Latinuu.^ &c.” ibid. 169S, folio. 

14. “Lexicon Ethiopico-Latinum, ibid, editio socuiula,” 
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1<)99, folio. 15, Grainmatica linguae Etliiopicae, editio 
secunda,” ibid. 1702, folio. 16. “ Psalterium Davidis, 
Ethiopice & Latino, &c.” ibid. 1701, 4to. 17. “ Theatre 
historique de ce que s’est pass6 en Europe, pendant le xvii 
si^cle,” in German, ‘‘avec des figures de llomain tie Hoogd’ 
ibid. 2 vols. folio, 18. Confessio fidei Claudii Kegis 
Etluopicsie,’* &c. in 4to.’ 

LUDOLPH (Henry William), also a native of Erfurt, 
and born in 1663, was son to George Henry Ludolpb, a 
counsellor of that city, and nephew to the preceding Job 
Ludolph, who had some share in the care of his education, 
and the regulation of his studies. He thus became quali« 
fied for the post he afterwards enjoyed, of secretary to Mr. 
Lenthe, envoy from Christian V. king of Denmark, to the 
court of Great Britain. This gentleman, for his faithfuls 
ness^nd ability, recommended him afterwards to prince 
George of Denmark, and in 1680 he became his secretary, 
which office he enjoyed for some years, until, being inca- 
pacitated by illness, he was discharged, with a handsome 
pension. Alter his recovery, he took a resolution to visit 
some foreign countries, particularly Russia, which then 
was hardly known to travellers ; and, as he had some 
knowledge of the Russian language before he left England, 
heea ::!y bet ame acquaintetl with tlie principal men of that 
country He also met with some Jews there, with whom 
he frequennv conversed, and hecaine so great a master of 
the Hebrew tongue, that he could talk with tluan in that 
language ; and lie gave such uncommon proofs of his know- 
ledge, that the Riisaiaii priests took him for a cotjjuror. 
He also understood music, and had ti)c honi>ur to play 
before the czar at Moscow, who expressed the utmost 
surprise and delight at his performance. Ludolph ro 
turned to London in 16l»4, when he was cut for the stone. 
As soon as his health would permit, in gratitude for the 
civilities he had received in Russia, he undertook to write 
a grammar of their language ; by which the natives might 
be taught their own tongue in a regular form. T-iiis book 
was printed by the university press at Oxford, and pub- 
lished in 1696. This essay, as he says in his preface, he 
hoped might be of use to traders and travellers ; as it was 
an introduction to the knowledge of a language, which was 
spoken through a vast tract of country, from Archangel as 
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far as Astracan, and from Ingermania as far as the confines 
of Cliina. 

Ludolph did not here conclude his travels. He had a 
great desire to go into the East, and to inform 4iimself of 
t\fe state of the Christian church in the Levant. He began 
this journey in March 1698, and in November following 
arrived at Smyrna. Hence he travelled to Jaffa, from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem, from Jerusalem to Cairo ; and made many 
useful observations relating to the productions of nature 
and art, and the government and religion of the countries 
through which he passed. The conversation he had with 
the commander of a Turkish ship in his passage to Alex- 
andria is not the least remarkable thing in his travels. 
While he was on board, he was reading our Saviour’s ser- 
fiion on the mount in the New Testament in Arabic, which 
was printed in that language at the charge of Mr. Boyle. 

The captain, having listened some lime, asked, “ what 
book that was ?” to which f^udolph answering, that it was 
the system of the Christian religion,” he replied, “ that 
could not possibly be, since they practised quite the con- 
trary.” To this Ludolph rejoined, “ that he was mistaken ; 
and that he did not wonder at it, as the I’urks had little 
opportunity of conversing with any other than sailors and 
iiierchaiUs, few of whom they reckoned to be good Chris- 
tians,” &c. The Turk seemed to be very well satisfied, 
and afterwards was extremely kind to him. 

The deplorable state of Christianity, in the countries 
through which he travelled, undoubtedly moved him to 
undertake after his rcLurn the impression of the New Tes- 
tament in vulgar Greek, with the ancient Greek in the 
opposite column, and to make a charitable present of it to 
the Greek church. Ho printed it from a copy in two vo- 
lumes which had been published several years before in 
Holland. These two volumes were by the industry of Lu- 
dolph, and the generous contributions of the bishop of 
Worcester, and their friends, printed in one volume, l2mo, 
in Loiifl?)!! ; and afterwards distributed among the Greel s 
by Ludolph, by means of his friendship and correspondence 
with some of the best-disposed among them. He often 
expressed his wishes, that the Protestant powei*s in Europe 
would settle a sort of college at Jerusalem ; and in some 
degree imitate the great zeal of the papi;:ts, who spare neU v 
ther cost nor pains to propagate their religion every wHbre. 

He wished also, that such men as were designed for that 
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college, might be acquainted with the vulgar Greek, Ara- 
bic, and Turkish languages, and might by universal love 
and charity be qualified to propagate genuine Christianity: 

for many,” ^ays he, propagate their own particular 
systems, and lako this lo be the gospel of Christ.” 

In 1709, when a vast luimher of Palatines came over 
into England, Liulolph was appointed orm of the commis- 
sioners by her majesty to manage the cliaritios of her sub- 
jects to these unliappy strangers, and to hud out ways to 
employ them to the best advantage. He died Jan. 25, 
1710, aged 54. 

His works, besides the Russian grammar already men- 
tioned, are, 1. “Meditations on Retirement from the 
World.” 2. Also “ upon divers Subjects tt^nding to pro- 
mote the inward l^ile of Faith,” 3. ‘‘ Considc'rations 

on the Interest of the Cliurch I'niversal.” 4. “ A Propo- 
sal for proinotirig the (’aiise of Religion in the C liurches ot 
the Ixnant.” 5. “ Reflections on tlie present State of the 
Christian Church.” 6. “ A Homily ot Macarius, done 
out of Greek.” Some of these were printed singly, and all 
of thorn ti/getiu r in l.ondon, 1712, under the title ot his 
“Rem^^ins,” wiui his funeral sermon, hy Mr. Boelim, chap- 
lain to the late prince George of Denmark.* 

LUDW'K^ (C iiHisTiAN'l'in-oriiiLUS), a botanical writer, 
was horn in SiKtsia in 170“, and educated tor the medical 
prufession. llit\ ing a strong bias towards natural Instory, 
lie was appointiai to accompany Hehenstreit in his expcui- 
tion t(j tij(* nmth of Africa, and soon alter his return in 
1733, became ])rofe.ssor of medicine at Leipsic. In 1/ 37 
he published a “ Programma” in support ot the doctrine 
of the S(*xes of plants, from his own observations upon llic 
date palm, hnt two years afterward? advanced some objec- 
tions to the IJniKcan system (d arr.mgtmicnt l)y the organs 
of impregnation, under the title of “ Ohservationes in .Me • 
thodum IMantarnm Sexualenn (Vd. I.innad,” in which he 
verv unjnstlv attempts to deprive him oi the im iyJi 
ginalitv, by insinuating that this system liad been “ indi- 
cated by others without saying hy whom. In other dis- 
sertations lie betrays an uncoinirioii pro[>tMisity to find latill 
with Linnmns; bur, as Ins late biograplier observes, such 
critics are useful to science, as they promote inquiry atu 

* •Civi‘5, and ChararU rs of the inf‘3t illialrious PiMSons Hritibh and l orngn, 
iulu? Uitcl in 17 in, I.ood. 8v(>. 



must he allowed that Ludwig jus 
confounding the bulbous Fwmna as 
ri!iy also be correct in some other re- 
ni Bute has well obscrvcil^ that Lud- 
wig, like Haller, was only a I.inna’an in disguise, having 
frequently applied principles in unison with his, if not 
iinliibcrl Irom him, to build systems, and to exercise criti- 
cism, aj^ainst him. 

l.udaig pubiislied In 1737 liis “ Definitioiies Plantarmn,” 
in 8vo, lor tin? ust‘ t»j' his pupils, in this the genera of 
plants are arrangvxi in a metbud supposed to he natural, 
foniuled on tlui corolla in the first ])liicc, the subordinate 
cliaracters Ix'ing taken froin the fruit. Tiie generic dis- 
tinctions arc tlerived from the iierbage, flower, smell, taste, 
colour, or any thing that came in the author’s way ; cer- 
•tahily with no advantage whatever over the laws and prac- 
tice of Linnieus, but rather evincing, at every step, the 
superiority of the latter to the vague scheme of his oppo- 
nent. In another little volume of Ludwig, the ‘‘ Apho- 
rismi Bolanioi,” [)ublished in 1738, the asscnioil of his 
being ‘‘a Idnnaian in disguise” is strongly justified. In 
vain does tlie writer try to forget the “ Pinlosuphia Bota- 
nica,” and to seek originality, at any rate, by wanderii>g 
from its light. In vain does he extol the system of Rivi- 
niis in preference to all others, lie is brought l)ack by 
his own judgment, in spite of himself, at every step ; and 
as he could never give ilie least degree of j)opijlarity to the 
system lie extolled, tlie slightest stiuly of his works will 
show it to hate been a mill-stone about his own neck. 
Boehmer gave a new and improved edition of the “ Dcfi- 
nitioiies Plantarnm” in 17h0. Wdiether any use is made 
of this work at present, among the various botanical schools 
on the continent, we have never heard, but we believe it 
has fallen into oblivion. 

In 1742, and again in 1757, our author published his 
Insiituiioues Historico- Physical llegni Vegetabilis,” in 
Svo. hi this work, vvliicli shews him still in pursuit of no- 
velty 1\rther tlian ot truth, even the disguise of a LiniKcan 
is almost laid aside, a system of arrangement being pro- 
posed in which the stamens and stylos make an essential, 
il not a leading, leatnre. dlie favourite old system of Ri- 
vinus still lakes precedence, though it serves only as an 
additional impedime^it in the way of natural athnities, v^JiicU 
defect is in some measure concealed by the piimarv.cha- 


examination ; and it 
blames Linnsjus for 
one species, and he 
marks. The late lo 
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racters not being strictly followed. This volume hmy 
therefore be considered as a tacit tribute of respect to tlie 
illustrious Swede, arising from its^author^s progress in 
judgment at^d experience. He had no motive to withhold 
this tribute, as Linnaeus never resented nor repelled his^ 
attacks. Ludwig began, in 1760, to publish impressions, 
chiefly of medicinal plants, taken from the dried specimen 
with printer’s ink, or with smoked paper, in folio, under 
the title of ‘‘ Ectypa Vegetabilium,” which he continued 
from time to time. Such impressions give undoubtedly a 
correct outline, at least if the plant be fully displayed, but 
the rest is a mass of confusion ; especially as the more ele- 
vated parts, which should be light, are necessarily the 
darkest. He wrote also occasionally on medico-botanical 
subjects, as on the effects of extract of Stramonium^ and, 
of the Belladonna^ or deadly nightshade, ifi the epilepsy. 
His opinion seems not to have been favourable to either. 
He died at Leipsic in 1773, aged sixty-four. He left a 
son named Christian Fredrrick, born in 1751, who be- 
came professor of natural history in the same university, 
and is the author of various tracts on botany, anatomy, and 
physiology.' 

LUGO (John), a Spanish Jesuit and cardinal, was born 
Nov. 28, 1583, at Madrid. His talents began to appear so 
early, that it is said he was able, at three years of age, to 
read not only printed books, but manuscripts. He main- 
tained theses at fourteen, and was sent to study the law, 
soon after, at Salamanca; where he entered into the order 
of the Jesuits in 1603, against his father’s wish. After 
finishing his course of philosophy among the Jesuits of 
Pampeluna, and of divinity at Salamanca, he was sent to 
Seville by his superiors, on his father’s death, to take pos- 
session of his patrimony, which was very considerable, and 
which he divided among the Jesuits of Salamanca. He 
then taught philosophy five years ; after which, he vvas 
professor of divinity at Valladolid. The success with which 
he filled this chair, convinced his superiors that^iUs was 
worthy of one more eminent : accordingly he received 
orders, in the fifth year of his professorship, to go to Rome, 
to teach divinity there. He set out in March 1621, and 
arrived at Rome in June the same year, having met with 
many dangers in travelling through the^oviiices of France. 

* Kcc«’s Cyclopawlia, by Sir J. ^iilt. 
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He tanght divinity at Rome for twenty years, and sittended 
wholly to that employ, without making his court to the 
cardinals, or visiting any ambassadors. 

The publication of his works was in consequence of an 
oT^ler which his vow of obedience would not suffer him to 
refuse : he published accordingly, seven large volumes in 
folio*, the fourth of which he dedicated to Urban VIII. 
Upon this occasion he went for the first time to pay his 
respects to the pope, by whom he was very graciously re- 
ceived ; and from that time so highly respected, that Ur- 
ban made him a cardinal, in Dec. 16'43, without any pre- 
vious notice or solicitation. To this promotion, however, 
he is said to have shown the greatest repugnance, and 
would not permit the Jesuits’ college to discover any signs 
#f joy, or grant the scholars a holiday. He looked upon 
the coach, which cardinal Barberini sent him, as his coffin ; 
and when he was in the pope’s palace, he told the officers 
who were going to put on his cardinal’s robes, that he was 
resolved to represent first to his holiness, that the vows he 
had made as a Jesuit would not permit him to accept of a 
cardinal’s hat. He was answered, that the pone had dis- 
pensed with those vows. Dispensations,” replied he, 

leave a man to his natural liberty ; and, if I am permitted 
to enjoy mine, I will never accept of the purple.” Being 
introduced to the pope, be asked whether his holiness, by 
virtue of holy obedience, commanded him to accept the 
dignity : to which the pontiff answering, that he did ; 
Lugo acquiesced, and bowed his head to receive the hat. 
Yet he constantly kept a Jesuit near his person, to be a 
perpetual witness of his actions. Me contiiuied to dress 
and undress himself ; he would not suffer any hangings to 
be put up in his palace; and established so excelleut an 
order in it, that it was considered as an useful seminary. 
He died Aug. 20, 1660, leaving his whole estate to the 
Jesuits’ college at Rome ; and was interred, by his own 

* The 6^^ which treats De i Dear- called an excellent piece by Maim- 
natione dominica,’* was pointed at Ly- bourg, in Methodc pacifique,” p. 60, 
ons, in 1633 and 1653. The second, edit. 3, 168*2. The seventh, which n 
“ Oe sacramentis in genere 3c de ren, a collection Responsorum mora- 
euebaristi® sacramento Sc sacrificio/* liutii,’* ibid. 1651, and 1660. He also 
ibid. 1696. The third, “ De virtute wrote notes ** In privilegia ▼ivo voris 
3c sacraonento pmuilenti®,” ibid. 1638, orarulo conccssa societati,” Rome, 
1644, and 1651. The fourth and fifth, 1645, ISnto. And he translated o\a of 
“pejustitia 3c jure,” ibid. 1642, and Italian into Spanish, “The Lift 

1652. The sixth, “ De Tirtute divin® blessed Louis dc 
fidei,» ibid, 1646, and 165$. This is 
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directjons, at the feet of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of 
ihe order. 

While he was cardinal, he was very charitable ; and be- 
stowed the J e quity bark, which then sold tor its weight in 
gold, very liberally to persons afflicted with agues. He 
was tlie tirst that brought this febrit’nge specific into France 
in 10 50 , when it was called ( ardinal de Lugo’s powder. 
He v. is undeniably a learned man, and had all that subtlety 
of gc:'iiis which is the characteristic quality of tlie Spanish 
divines ; and is said to be the first that discovered the phi- 
losopiiical sin, and the justice of punishing it eternally. 
His solution of this ditficulty is somewhat extraordinary; 
for, having asserted that the savages might be ignorant of 
God inculpably, he observes that the Deity gave them, 
belore tiieir dealii, so much knowledge of himself as wa> 
necessary to he ciipahb? of sinning tlicohxgically, and pro- 
longed their life till they had committeti such sin, and 
thereby justly incurred <*iernal diinnatitin. Among his 
other scholastic absurdities he has also tlie reputation of 
inventing the doctrine of inflated points, in onlcr to remove 
the difficulties in accounting for tlu' infinite (iivisibility of 
quantity, and the exl^tet)Ct• of inatbeinai ical points. It 
was a received opinion, that a rarefu d iioily takes up a 
<greater S[)ace than before, wiihont ac([uirin^ any new mat- 
ter ; oiir cardinal a[)plied this to a corpuscle, or at nn, with- 
out parts or extension, whicn h<; su 'poses may swell itself 
in such a manner as to till st veral parts of spaced 

LUGO (FkaNCIs), elder broiiier of uu‘ prece<iing, was 
horn at Madrid in 1 5S0, and bec.imc a .b suit at Salamanca 
in 1600, wliere he first employed him>ell in teaching the 
riKliments of grammar : but he ufiet ward^ was professor of 
})hilosophy, and was sent to the I tubes. rhere lie filled 
the diumiy-chair in the ttfXvn of Mi^xieo, and also in Santa 
Fe. These posts, iiowever, not being agrin able to the 
retirement in winch he desired to live, he rcMurncd to 
Spain. In the vfiyage he lost the liesi part ol his com- 
mentaries upon tfie “ Summa'’ of I’. A(juin:i‘>,<5'<id nar 
rowly escaped being taken prisoiu r by the Dutch. He 
was afterwards deputed to iconic by ilu* provim e ol Castile, 
to assist at the (dghth general assembly of ttie Jesuits *, and, 
upon the conclusion of it, he was deiaineii there by two 
einployinents, that of censor of the books published by the 



Jesuits, and that of Theologue general Bat finding bimn 
self to be courted more and more, from the time that hii 
brother was made a cardinal, he went back into Spain, 
where lie was appointed rector of two colleges, or of a 
college or school consisting of two divisions, as is that of 
Westminster He died in 1652, after writing several hooks, 
the chief of which are, 1. ‘‘ Commentarii in primam partem 
S. Thomae de Deo, trinitate, & angelis,” Lyons, 1647, 2 
vols. fulio. 2. De sacramentis in genere, &c.” Venice, 
1652, 4to. 3. “ Discursiis pra;vius ad theologiam mora- 
lem, tkc.” Madrid, 1643, 4to. 4. “ Quaestiones morales 
de sacramentis,” Grenada, 1644, 4to.* 

LUISINO, or LUISINI (raANcis), of Udina in the Ve- 
iietian territory, was an eminent scholar in the sixteenth 
•entiiry. He was born in 1523, and was remarkable for 
the integrity of his life, part of which was employed in 
teaching Greek and Latin at Reggio : he was afterwards 
secretary to the ihikc of Parma, and died in 1 568, at the 
age of forty-live. He wrote, 1. ‘‘ Parergon lihri tres,” in- 
serted in the third volume of Gruter’s “Fax Critica and 
coM'.isting of illustrations of various obscure passages in 
ancient authors. 2. A Latin commentary on Ilorace*s Art 
of Poetry, published in 4lo, at Venice, in 1544. 3. A 

treatise “ de cam[)onendis Animi atfectihus,” Bale, 1562 , 
in 8 VO ‘ 

LUISINUS (Lott is), a physician, probably a relation of 
the ' receding, was also born at Uiiina, and was not less 
distinguished by his acquisitions in literature, than by his 
medical skill. He was anihor of the following works; 

Aphorismi Hippocratis hexametro t armine conseripti,” 
Venice, 1552 ; “ De compescendis animi alTeclibns per 
moralem philosophiam ct medendi artem, Tractaius in tres 
Libros tlivisus,” Basle, 1562; “ A[)hrodisiacus, sive de 
Lue Venerea, in duos 'Pomos bipartitus, coniinens omnia 
quflccumque hactenus de luu* re sunt ab omnibus Medicis 
conscripta,” Venice, 1566, folio. The first volume con- 
tained ttfrticcount of the printed treatises on the liu s up to 
that year ; the second, published the year following, com- 
prehended principally the manuscript works ou the sub- 
ject, which had not then been committed to the press.’ 

LUITPilANDUS, a celebrated Lombard historian of the 
tenth century, was born at Pavia. He was bred in the 

* Moreri. — G-n. Diet. Saxii Onomast. 
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court of Hugo king of Italy, and was afterwards secretary 
to Berengarius II. by whom, in the year 948, he was s^nt 
ambassador to Constantine Porphyrogenitiis. After hav- 
ing long served Berengarius, he was disgraced, merely, as 
it is said, because he censured some of the proceedings 
with which the latter ^^eais of that prince were dishonoured. 
His goods were confiscated, and he fled for refuge to Otho 
emperor of Germany. Otho amply avenged his cause by 
driving Berengarius from the throne ; and in the year 963, 
advanced Luitprandiis to the bishopric of Cremona. In 
the year 968 he sent him ambassador to the emperor Nice- 
phorus Pliocas. I'hat emperor had taken great offence 
that Otho had assumed the style of Roman emperor, and 
Luitprandus, who undertook boldly to justify liis master, 
irritated him so much, that he received very harsh trea«^ 
ment, and was even thrown for a time into prison, nor w»as 
he suffered to return into Italy till the expiration of the 
year. The precise time of his death is not known. He 
wu'ote the history of his own times in six hooks ; the best 
edition of which is that of Antwei p, in folio, pid)lished in 
1640. His style is harsh, but he throws great light on the 
history of the lower empire. He is among the “ Scriptores 
reruni Italiearmn,” published by Mnraiori. Luitprandus 
>vasoneof the bishops who subscribed the condemnation of 
pope John XII. ; and in the last six chapters of his book, he 
gives a distinct account of all the iransartions of that synod, 
which was held at Rome by the bishops of Italy. The 
lives of tlie popes, and the chronicle of the Goths, have 
been falsely ascribed to him.* 

LL'LLI (John Baui’Is'i), snperinlendant of music to 
Louis XIV. was born at Flortmce in 16.'S4, of obscure pa- 
rents ; but an ecclesiastic, discovering his prf)pensity to 
music, taught liim the practice of the guitar. At teti years 
of age iic was sent to l^aris, in order to l>e a page of Mad. 
clc Montpensier, a niece of lands XIV. but the lady not 
likitig ins appt^arance, which was mean and nnprondsing, 
he was removed into the kitchen as Iter nndtn^-scnilion. 
I'his degradation, however, did not affect his spirit, lor be 
used, at his leisure, U) scrape upon a scurvy fiddle; and, 
being heard by some person who had discernmenu, was 
mentioned to his mistress as a person of both talents anti a 
iiand for music. She then employed a master to teacli him 
tiie violin ; atid in a few montijs lie became so good a pro- 
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ficient, that he was removed from the kitchen to the cham* 
ber, and ranked amoiv^ the musicians. 

Being for some offence dismissed from the princess’s 
service, he got himself entered among the king*» violins ; 
iind in a little time became able to compose. Some of his 
airs^being noticed by the king, he called for the author ; 
and was so struck with his performance of them on the 
violin, of which Lulli was now become a master, that in 
1660 he created anew band, called Les Petits Violons,” 
and placed him at the head of it. He was afterwards ap-^ 
pointed sur-^inttndant de la musiqiie de la chavibrc da Roy ; 
and upon this associated himself with QuinauU, who was 
appointed to write the operas ; and being now become 
composer and joint director of the opera, he not only de- 
taoJied himsek* from the former band, and instituted one of 
his own, but, what is more extraordinary, neglected the 
violin so much, that he had not even one in his house, and 
never |)layed upon it afterwards, except to very few, and 
in private. On the other hand, to the guitar, a trifling 
instrument, he retained throughout life such a propensity, 
tliat for his amusement he resorted to it voluntarily ; and to 
perform on it even l)efore strangers, needtnl no incentive, 
'fhe reason of this se(?ming perverseness of temper has 
l)een thus assigned : “ 'The guitar is an instrument of small 
estimation among persons skilled in music, the power of 
performing on it being attained without mucli difficulty ; 
and, so far as regards the reputation of the performer, it is 
of small moment whether lie plays very well on it or not : 
l)ut the perfonnance on the violin is a delicate and an ai» 
duou.s energy ; which Lulli knowing, set too liigh a value 
on the ropiiiaiioii he had actpiired when in constant prac- 
tice, to risk the losing of it.” 

In I 686, the king was seized wuh an indisposition which 
threatened his life ; but, recovering from it, Lulli was re- 
(luired to compose a “ Te Deiun” upon the occasion, and 
produced one not more remtirkable for its excellence, than 
•^lor the ii>^fappy accident which attended the performance 
of it. He had neglected nothing in tlie composition of 
the music, and the preparations for the execiiiiou of it; 
uiul, the better to demonstrate hi> zeal, he liimsdf beat the 
time ; but with the care he used for this purpose, lie gave 
himself in the heat of action, a blow upon the end of his 
loot; and this ending in.;i gangrene, whieli baffled all tl?e 
. skill of his surgeons, put an end to his life, March ‘22, 1687, 
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The following story is related of this musician in his 
last illness. Some years before, he had been closely en- 
gaged in composing for the opera; from which his con- 
fessor took** occasion to insinuate, tbai unless, as a testi- 
mony of sincere repentance, he would throw the last of I^Js 
compositions iiuo the fire, he must expect no absolution. 
He consented : but one of the young princes coming to 
see him, when he was grown better, and supposed to be 
out of danger, “ What, Baptiste,’^ says the prince, “ have 
you thrown your opera into the fire? You were a fool for 
giving credit thus to a dreaming Jansenist, and burning 
good music.” “ Hush, my lord,” answered Lulli, “ 1 
knew very well what I was about ; I have a fair copy of 
it.” Unhappily this ill-timed pleasantry was followed by 
a relapse : tlie gangrene increased, and the prospect 
inevitable death threw him into sncli pangs of remorse, 
that he submitted to be laid upon an heap of ashes, with a 
cord about his neck. In this situation be expressed a deep 
sense of his late transgression ; and, being replaced in his 
bed, he, further to expiate his oftence, sung to an air of 
his own composing, the following words: 11 faut viourir, 
ptcheuVj il faut mouvir, l.nlli is considered as the person 
who broiigiit French music to ptirfection, and his great 
operas and other pieces were long held in the highest 
estimation. He was no less remarkable for his Inimourous 
talents, than for his musical genius; and even Moliere, who 
was fond of liis company, would often say, “ Now, Lulli, 
make us laugh.” 

Lulli, says Dr. Burney, was a fortunate man to arrive in 
a country where music bail been so little cultivated, that 
he never had any rival, nor was there throughout the whole 
kingdom of France an individual who had the C')urage to 
doubt ol* Ids infallibility iu his art. He was fortiinate in 
so magnificent a patron, and still more fortunate in a lyric 
poet, wlio could interest an audience by all the powers of 
poetry, by the contexture of his fables, and ^rieiyand^ 
force of his characters. Lulli was rough, rude, aftd coarse 
in his manners, hut without malice. His greatest Irailties 
were the love of wine and money. There was found in his 
coffer 630,000 livres iu gold, an exorbitant sum for the 
time in which he lived.* 

Hawkins and Burney’s Hist# of Music.-^Morcri.— Pcrrault Les Hommes 
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LULLIER, Claude Emanuel. See CHAPELLE. 
LULLY (Uaimond), was a native of Majorca, born 10 
1236. He was considered in his own time as a prodigy of 
learning and sagacity, and honoured with the t/fiie of Doc- 
tor^ illuminatus. His logic, and his art of njemory, have 
been particularly celebrated, but are not found to deserve 
the commendations they once received. After applying 
most diligently to almost all sciences, he lost his life ia 
the character of a missionary. Having gone thither to 
preach the truths of the Gospel, he suffered great hardships 
in Africa, and died on his passage home, in March 1315, 
at the age of eighty. His body was carried to Majorca, 
where he was honoured as a inartyr. His works were 
published collectively, within these few years, at Mentz ; 
atid treat of theology, morals, physic, chemistry, natural 
philosophy, law, &c. in a truly barbarous style, with much 
erudition and subtlety, but very little of sound judgment. 
There are few instances of a great fame so completely ex« 
tinct as that of Rainiond Lully. His art of memory, in- 
deed, for which lie was most celebrated, is a most ridicu- 
lous invention, wholly unworthy of notice, except, says 
Brucker, as a specimen of the artifice with which men, 
who have more ingenuity than honesty, frequently impose 
upon vulgar weakness and credulity.* 

LUPSICr (Fhomas), an eminent scholar, was the son 
of William Lupset, goldsmith and citizen of London. He 
was horn in liie parish of St. Mildred’s, Bread-street, in 
14^8, and was educated at St, Faid’s school under the 
celebrated Lily. After this he is supposed to liave stu- 
died some time at Peinbroke-hall, (^amhridge, whence he 
went to Baris, and took his bachelor’s ilegree in arts. On 
bis return to England, he seitk-d, about I ‘>1.0, in Corpus 
Christ! college, Oxford, and .sueceeded .lohn Clement in 
the place of lecturer in rhetoric, founded by cardinal Wol- 
sey ; and such appears to have been his repiUaiion, that the 
university publicly thanked iho cardinal for lus recoinnu?;i- 
dation vif^so able a man. lii 1521 be proceedetl M. A. 
When Ricliard Pace was sent agent to Italy, Lnpset ac- 
companied iiim as liis secretary, and in the ronrs€' of iiis 
travels became acquainted with many of the most learned 
men of the time, particularly Pole, afterwards cardinal, 
sir Thomas More, and Erasmus. After returning to Eng- 

* Moreii.— Bullait’s Acyilcmio aUs .Si-ionccs vu) U. Oiiima.st. 
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land, he was sent to France by cardinal Wolsey, as tutor 
to his natural son Thomas Winter. In 1529 he was pre- 
sented to the living of St. Martin’s Ludgate, and in 1530 
was madeiprebend of Sajisbury. He died in the flower of 
his age, Dec. 27, 1532, having scarcely completed Jfiis 
thirty-sixth year. lie was reputed a man of very general 
learning, and of great piety, modesty, and candour, i/i 
all which respects Leland and sir Tliomas More have cele- 
brated his praises. Wood says that he left a wife named 
Alice, and that she died in 1 51-6 ; but this Alice appears to 
have been his mother. Lupset, being in priest’s orders, 
and a prebendary of Salisbury, could not have been mar- 
ried. Wood likewise doubts his having studied at Cam- 
bridge, because Dr. Caius, who mentions this circumstance, 
does not give his authority ; hut Caius was his contempS- 
rary at that university, and is therefore siillicient authority 
foi: the fact. Of his works, the following have been printed : 
1. “ A Treatise of Cliarity,” 154G, Hvo. 2. ‘‘An Kxliorta- 
tion to young Men,” 1540, 8vo. 3. “ A lreatis« teaching 
how to die well,” 1534. 4. “ Kpistola^ varia,” dated from 

Corpus Chixsti college, and printed in “ Kpist. aliquot eru- 
ditoriiin virorum,” Basil, 1520. He also translated into 
English a homily of St. Chrysostom’s, another of St. Cy- 
prian’s, Picus of MiranduUi’s Rules for a godly life, and the 
Councils of Isidorus, all printed at London in 1560, 8vo. 
JPit.s mentions oilier work-s by Jiim, but of doubtful autho- 
rity. ' 

LUPTON (Don.m.d), whom Granger, by mistake, calls 
/)/\ Lupton, wa>> one (;f the earliest |>ubli^lltM^s of biogra- 
phical collections in English, hut vvitli his ovmi history \v(‘ 
are alinoi»t totally niiaccjuainic’cJ. W e can only gatlier from 
one of his dedications that he had served in the army seve- 
ral veai >, and from the tontt-nis of his two principal pnh- 
lications, that he was a man of piety, and an admirer of the 
characters of those eminent fathers and divines who inadt: 
liie greatest li'^nre in the churrli from the earli(*st periods 
to the ixdormaiion. 'J'he lirst of tliese is entiflW “ 1 he 
History of the Moderne Protc‘stant Divines, &c. laithhdly 
translated out of 1 .at in,” Lontl. D»37, a small 12mo. I hi-'’ 
is iledicated to sir Paul Pindar, sir .lohn Wolstenholme, 
tir Abraham Dawes, sir John Jacob, “ tanners ot the cus- 
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ifurious and very scarce volume in the preface to his ela- 
borate life of (lean Nowell, and an account lias since been 
published in the Bibliographer. The other biograpl^fical 
collection said to be by Lupton is a 4to volume, entitled 
‘‘ The Glory of their Times, or the Lives of the Primitive 
Fathers,” &c. London, printed by J. Okes, 1640. Thi^ 
contains forty- four lives, with lieads of the same scale as 
the other, hut of less value, as being mostly imaginary. 
VVe know not on what authority this work is attributed to 
^Lupton, as there is no mention of his name in any part of 
the copy now before us, and the preface, or address to 
the reader, is signed Ijjpogvaphus, From internal evidence, 
however, we should he inclined to think it was his compila- 
tion. Lupton’ s other productions were, ‘‘ London and the 
conntrey carbonacioetl and cpiartered into several charac- 
u:rs,” 16:^2, 8vo ; Objectorum rednetio; or daily em- 
}jloynicnt for ibe soide,” MkU, 8vo ; ‘‘ Kmblems of Rari- 
ties ; or elioice Ol)scrvations out of worthy Histories, &c,” 
1636, iSino; aiul England’s command of the Seas ; or 
the English Seas gmiriled,” I 663, i Jmo.^ 

l.UPUS, or WOLE (Chiustian), a learned Roman 
< atliolic w'riter, was horn at Ypres, June 12, 1612, and at 
tlie early age of (ifieen, joined the society of the hermits 
ot St. Augustine. Having afterwards studied at Cologne, 
he was sent to Louvain to teach ])hilosophy ; in which he 
itajiiired sncli celebrity, as to secure the panicnlar esteem 
of the learned Eahio Cliigi, then the jiapal nuncio in Ger- 
many, afterwards pope Alexander V 1 1. Jn IG55, Lupus 
>vas one of the deputies sent to l\o;ne by the university of 
Louvain, on some matters of impovianee with the papal 
i(3urL; and on iiis return was appointed professor of divinity 
at L(v^ain. i^ope Clement L\. would willingly have made 
hi in' a bishop ; and from Innocent XI. and the «graiui ilnke 
Tuscany, he received repeated marks of esteem : the 
latter was desirous of .settling upon him a considerable pen- 
sion, that he might attach him to his c ourt. He died July 
10, 168!, at the age of seventy. Of his numerous Latin 
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tom-house.” It contains twenty-two 
twenty-three English, translated from Holland s 
loo-ia, and Verheiden’s Effigies,” with each an 
head copied, in small, from those m Holland an 
den. Mr. Churton has made particular merrtio 
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works the principal are, Comgientaries on the History 
and Cjinons of the Councils,” IG65, and 1673, 5 vols. 4to ; 
a Treatise on Appeals to the Holy See,” according to 
the Ultramontane opinions, 4to ; a “ Treatise on Contri- 
tion,” l2moJ a collection of “ Letters and Memorials re- 
specting the Councils of Kphesus and Chalcedon,” 2 vols. 
4to; a great number of Dissertations” on various sub- 
jects; a ‘‘Commentary on Tertullian’s Prescriptions;” 

The Life and Letters of 8t. Thomas of Canterbury,” &c. 
All the above were republished at Venice in 12 volumes, 
folio, the first of which appeared in 1724.* 

LUSSAN (Margaret de), a female writer, very much ad- 
mired in France for the romances which she produced, was 
the daughter of a coachman belonging to cardinal Fleury, 
,and was born about 1682. Some have said that she was# 
the daughter of prince Thomas of Savoy, the prince de 
Carignano’s elder brother, because prince Eugene shewed 
her much kindness. She had, however, an education much 
above her birth, which enabled her to compose tlic various 
works which she has left us. M. Huet, to whom she acci- 
dentally became known, advised her to write romances, in 
which she succeeded tolerably well witb the help ot M. Ig- 
natius Lewis tie la Serre, sieur de Langlade (author of nine 
or ten operas,) who was her intimate iriend, after having 
been her lover, This gentleman inherited an income of 
23,000 litres, which he consumed by gaming, and died in 
1756. Mademoiselle de Lussan was more admired for her 
mental than for Iter personal fpialities, for she squinted, and 
had a very brown skin, with a masculine voice and gait; 
but she was gay, lively, extrenudy humane, constant in her 
friendships, liable to anger, but never to hatred. She 
died in 1738, aged seventy- five, in consequence of bathing 
during an indigestion. Her works are, “ La Comtesse de 
Goruicz,” 2 vols. 12mo ; “Anecdotes de Pidlii)pe Auguste,” 
6 vols. I2mo, attributed to the abb4 de Boismoraud. “Me- 
moires de Charles VII.” 12mo ; “ Anecdotes” of Francis 1. 
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his life. Mademoiselle de Lussan gave this gentleman half 
of what she gained from these works, and half of her pen- 
sion of 2000 livres. ’ 

LU rUlvR (Martin), an illustrious German# divine and 
reformer ot the church, was the son of John Loiter, or 
Lainher, ubich our reformer clianged to Luther, and of 
Margaret Lindernan, and born at Isleben, a town of Saxony, 
in the county of Mansfelt, November 10, 1483. His fa- 
ther’s extraction and condition were originally but mean, 
and his occupation that of a miner ; it is probable, however, 
that bj his application and industry he improved the cir- 
cumstances of his family, for we find him afterwards raised 
to the magistracy of a considerable rank and dignity in his 
province. Luther was initiated very early into letters; 
niid, liaviiig learned the rudiments of grammar while he 
continued at liome with his parents, was, at thi* age of 
thirteen, sent to a school at Magdeburg. Here, ho vv ever, 
he remained only one 3 *ear, for the circumsiances ot his 
parents were at that time so very low, and so insufficient to 
maintain him, that be was forced, as Melchior Adam re- 
lates, ^‘Mendicato* vivore pane,” to beg bis bread for sup- 
port. From Magdeburg he was removed to a school at 
Eysenach, a cit>’ of Thuringia, for the sake of being among 
his mother’s relations ; for his mother was descended from, 
an ancient and reputable family in that town. Here he 
applied himself diligently to study for four years ; and 
began to discover all that force and strength of parts, that 
acuteness and penetration, that warm and rapid eloquence, 
which afterwards produced such wonderful elFects, 

In 1501 he was scut to the universitv of Erfurt, where 
he went tlirongh the usual courses of logic and philosophy- 
But Luther (lid not find his account in these studies ; did 
not feel that use and satisfaction arising from such verbose 
and thorny sciences as logic and philosophy then were, 
which he wanted and wislicd to feel. He very wisely, 
therefore, applied himself to read the best ancient writers, 
such as<^cer(^, Virgil, Idvy, &<:. iiud from them laid in 
such a fund of good sense as enabled him to see through 
the defects in the systems of the schools, as well as the 
Superstitions and errors of the church. He took a master’s 
degree in the university when he was twenty ; and then 
read lectures upon Aristotle’s jihysics, ethics, aink other 
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parts of philosophy. Afterwards, at tJie iostigation of hitf 
parents, he studied the civil law, with a view of advancing 
himself to the bar; but was diverted from this pursuit by 
an event y^hich he considered as admonitory, and which, 
by wonderful gradations, led to his future eminence. Walk- 
ing out into the fields one day, he was struck with light- 
ning, so as to fall to the ground, while a companion was 
killed by his side ; and this affected him so sensibly, that, 
without communicating his purpose to any of his friends, 
he withdrew himself from the world, and retired into the 
order of the hermits of St. Augustine. 

Here he employed himself in reading St. Augustine and 
the schoolmen ; but, in turning over the books of the li- 
brary, he found a copy of the Latin Bible, which he had 
never seen before. 'Hiis raised his curiosity to a high d^ 
gree ; he read it over with great avidity, and was amazed 
to find what a small portion of the scriptures was allowed to 
reach the ears of the people. He made his profession in 
the monastery of Lrfuit, after he had been a novice one 
year; and took priest’s orders, and celebrated his first mass 
in 1507. The year after he was removed from the convent 
of Krfurt to tho university of Wittembcrg ; which being 
just founded, nothing was thought more likely to bring it 
into immediate credit than the authority and [)rcsence of a 
mau so celebrated for his great parts and learning as 
Luther. Here he read public lectures in philosophy for 
three years, not in that servile, dull, mechanical way in 
which lectures were usually read, but with so much active 
spirit and force of genius, as to make it presaged tliat a 
revolution might one day happen in tlic schools under his 
direction and management. 

In 1.512 seven convents of his order having a quarrel 
with their vicar-general, Luther was chosen to go to Rome 
to maintain their cause. He was indeed a proper person 
for such employments ; for he was a man of a most linu 
and steady temper, witli a share of natural courage whicli 
nothing could subdue. At Rome he saw the po|Ni,aud tke 
court, and had an opportunity of observing also the man- 
ners of the clergy, whose hasty, su|)erficial, and impious 
way of celebrating nut'^s he has severely noted. I 
formed mass,’^ says he, “at Rome; 1 saw it also per- 
form<yl by others, but in such a manner that I never think 
of*it without tl»c utmost horror.’' He often spoke aitcr- 
wards with great pleasure of his journey to Rome; anl 
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used to say that he “ would not but have made it for a 
thousand florins.” As soon as he had adjusted the dispute 
which was the business of his journey, he returned to 
Wittemberg, and was created doctor of dWinity, at the 
^expence of Frederic, elector of Saxony, who had often 
heard him preach, was perfectly acquainted with his merit, 
and reverenced him highly. Luther, it appears, at first 
declined the honour of this degree on account of his being, 
in his own opinion, too young, for he was only in his 
thirtieth year; but it was told him that ‘‘he must suffer 
himself to be dignified, for that God intended to bring 
about great things in the church by his means which, 
though it was certainly said in jest, proved at length a 
very serious truth. 

• He continued in the university of Wittemberg, where, 
as professor of divinity, he employed himself in the busi- 
ness of his calling. 'Fhe university, as we have observed, 
had been lately founded by Frederic, elector of Saxony, 
who was one of the richest and most powerful princes at 
that time in Germany, as well as one of the most magni- 
ficent and bountiful ; and who brought a great many 
learned men thither, hy large pensions and oilier encou- 
ragements, and amongst the rest Luther. Here then he 
began in the most earnest manner to read lectures upon 
the sacred books : he explained the epistle to the Romans, 
and the Psalms, which he cleared up and illustrated in a 
manner so entirely new, and so different from what had 
been pursued by former commentators, that “ there seemed, 
after a long and dark night, a new day to arise, in the 
judgment of all pious and prudent men.” He settled the 
precise difference between the law and gospel, which be- 
fore had been confounded; refuted many errors, commonly 
received both in the church and the schools ; and brought 
many necessary truths to light, which might have been 
vainly sought in Scotus and Aquinas. The better to qua- 
lify himself for the task he had undertaken, he applied 
himself^ attentively to the Greek and Hebrew languages; 
to which, we are told, be was particularly excited by the 
writings of Erasmus ; who, though lie always remained in 
appearance a papist, or at least had nothing decided in 
his character, yet contributed much to the dispelling of 
monkish ignorance, and overthrowing the kingdom of dark- 
ness. In the mean lime, Luther, wliile he was acfive in 
propagating truth and instruction hy his lectures and ser- 
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mons^ maintained an exemplary severity in his life and 
conversation, and was a most rigid observer of that discipline 
which he enjoined to others. This gained him vast credit 
and authority, and made all he delivered, however new or 
unusual, more readily accepted by those who heard him. 

In this manner was he employed when the general in- 
dulgences were published in 1517. Leo X. who succeeded 
Julius II. in March 1513, formed a design of building the 
magnificent church of St. Peter’s at Rome, which was, 
indeed, begun by Julius II. but still required very large 
sums to be finished. The treasure of the apostolic cham- 
ber was much exhausted, and the pope himself, tlioiigh of 
a rich and powerful family, yet was far from being able to 
doit at his own proper charge, on account of the excessive 
debts he had contracted before his advancement to the* 
popedom. There was nothing new in the method of rais- 
ing money by indulgences. This had been formerly on 
several occasions practised by the court of Rome ; and 
none had been found more efl’ectual. Leo, therefore, in 
1517, published general itHlulgeuces throughout all Eu- 
rope, in favour of tliose who wouUl contribute any sum to 
the building of 8t. Peter’s ; and appointed persons in dif- 
ferent countries to preach up these iiululgenecs, and to 
receive money for them. Albert of Brandenburg, arch-^ 
bishop of Alentz and Magdeburg, who was soon after made 
a cardinal, had a commission for Germaiiy ; and l^ulher 
assures us that he was to have half the money that was to 
be raised, which does not seem iniprobablc, for Albert’s 
court was at that time very luxurious and splendid ; and he 
bad borrowed 30,000 florins of that opulent family the Eug- 
gers of Augsburg, to pay tlie pope for tlie hulls of his arch- 
bishopric, which sum he was bound to repay. Be this 
however as it will, Albert gave out this commission to John 
Tetzel, orl’ecelius, a Dominican friar, and others of his 
order. These indulgences were immediately exposed to 
sale ; and I’etzel boasted of having so large a commis- 
sion from the pope, that though a man should Tlavo de- 
flowered the virgin Mary, yet for money he might be par- 
doned.” He added further, that “ he did not only give 
pardon for sins past, but for sins to come.” A book came 
out also at the same time, under the sanction of the arch- 
bishop, /in which orders were given to the commissioners 
and ‘tollectors to enforce and press the power of indul- 
gences. These persons performed their offices with great 
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zeal indeed, but not with sufficient judgment and policy. 
They over-acted their parts, so that the people, to whom 
they were become very troublesome, saw through the 
cheat ; being at length convinced, that unde/ a pretence 
of indulgence* they only meant to plunder the Germans ; 
and that, far from being solicitous about saving the souls 
of others, their only view was to enrich themselves. 

These strange proceedings gave great offence at WiU 
temberg, and particularly inflamed the pious zeal of Lu- 
ther, who, being naturally warm ai^d active, and in the 
present case unable to repress his indignation, was deter- 
mined to declare against them, whatever might be the con- 
sequence*. Upon the eve of All Saints, therefore, in 
1517, he publicly fixed up, at the church next to the 
•castle of that town, a thesis upon indulgences; in thebe- 
ginning of which he challenged any one to oppose it, either 
by writing or disputation. This thesis contained ninety- 
five propositions ; in which, however, he did not directly 
oppose indulgences in themselves, nor the power of the 
church to grant them, but only maintained, ‘‘ That the 
pope could release no punishments but what he inflicted^ 
and indulgences could be nothing but a relaxation of eccle- 


^ It has been said by F. Paul, in his 
History of the Council of Trent, and 
after him by Mr. Hume, in liis History 
of England, as well as by others, that 
the Austin friars had been usually em- 
ployed ill preaohiuf; indulgences in 
Saxony ; anti that Luther was prompt- 
ed at first to oppose 'fetzel and his 
acsociates, and to deny indulgences, 
by a desire of taking revenge for this 
injury offered to his order. Such was 
the repre'«enlalion of Rossuel j and 
Other writr rs, misled by his authority, 
have cir<-nlated a similar opinion. It 
is proper, therefoie, to observe, that 
the publication of indulgences in Cicr- 
maiiy was not usually commit ted to 
the Augustin^ : from 1229 Utat lucra- 
tive Coiur««ssiun was priiicip.illy in- 
trusted with the Dominicans ; and they 
had been employed tn the same office 
a short tune, before the present period: 
the promulgation of them, at three 
different periods under Julius II. was 
granted to the Franciscans, and the 
guardian of the Franciscans was joined 
in the trust with Albert ou this occa- 
8i6n, though he refused to accept it ; 
uidit it remstrkable, that for half a 


century befor.e Luther, vir. from 1450 
to 15n, the name of an Austin friar 
employed in this service occurs but 
once. To these facts it may be added, 
that it is far from being probable that 
Lullicr w'ould have been solicitout 
about obtaining for himself or his order, 
a cuiiiinission of this kind, at a time 
when .the preaching of indulgencef 
was bei:oine very unpopular ; when al 
the princes of Europe, and many 
bishops, as well as other learned men, 
abhorred the traffic ; and even the 
Franciscans and Dominicans, towards 
the conclusion of the fifteenth century, 
opposed it publicly, both in their dis- 
courses and writings : nor waa thi* 
cotniiiisst m given to the DomiRicans 
ill general, but solely to Tetzel. Fi- 
nally, Luther was never accused of 
opposing the publication of indulgences 
from resentment or envy, either in the 
edicts of the poiititfs of his time, or in 
the reproaches of his contemporary 
w’riters, who defended the cause of 
Rome from 1517 to 15^, and who 
were far from being sparhig their 
invectives and calumnies. See on ibis 
subject Mosbeimi and Robertsoiu 



siastical penalties ; that they affected only the Jiving ; that 
the dead were not subject to canonical penances, and so 
could receive no benefit by indulgences ; and that such as 
were in purgatory could not by them be delivered from the 
punishment of their sins ; that indeed the pope did not 
grant indulgences to the souls of the dead, by virtue of the* 
power of the keys, but by way of suftVage ; tliat indul- 
gences seldom remit all punishment ; that those who be- 
lieve they shall be saved by indulgences only, shall be - 
damned with their masters ; that contrition can procure 
remission of the fault and punishment without indulgences, 
but that indulgences can do nothing without contrition ; 
that, however, the pope’s indulgence is not to be con- 
temned, because it is the declaration of a pardon obtained 
of God, but only to be preached up with caution, lest the i 
people should think it preferable to good works ; that 
Christians should be instructed, bow much better it is to 
abound in works of mercy and charity to the poor, than to 
purchase a pardon ; and that it is a matter of indifference 
either to buy, or not to buy, an indulgence; that indul- 
gences are not to be trusted to ; that it is hard to say what 
that treasure of the church is, which is said to be the foun- 
dation of indulgences ; that it is not the merits of Christ 
or his saints, because they produce grace in the inner 
man, and crucify the outward man, without the pope’s inter- 
jjosing; that this treasure cafi be nothing but the power of 
the keys, or the gospel of the glory and grace of God ; 
that indulgences cannot remit the most venial sin in respect 
of the guilt ; lliat they remit nothing to tlmm who by a 
sincere contrition have a right to a perfect remission; and 
that Christians are to be exhorted to seek pardon of their 
sins i)y the pains and labour of penance, rather than to get 
them discharged without reason.” 

This is the doctrine of Luther’s thesis ; in which, if he 
docs not attack indulgences directly, he certainly repre- 
sents them as useless and ineffectual. He also condemns 
in it several propositions which he attributes to his^adver- 
sarics, and inveighs against several abuses of which he 
affirms them guilty, as for example, “ 'The reserving eccle- 
siastical penances for purgatory, or eominuiing them into 
the pains of purgatory ; teaching tliai indulgences tree men 
from alL.the guilt and punishment of sin ; preaching that 
the wliicli they please to release out of purgatory, 

ilies immediately to heaven when the moiu?y is cast into 
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the chest; maintaining, that these indulgence® are an 
inestimable gift, by which man is reconciled to God; ex^ 
acting from the poor, contrary to tlie pope’s intentions ; 
causing the preaching the word of God to cerise in other 
churches that they may have a greater concourse of people 
in those where indulgences are preached ; advancing this 
scandalous assertion, that the pope’s indulgences have 
such a virtue, as to be able to absolve a man though he 
has ravished the mother of God, which is a thing im- 
possible ; publishing, that the cross with the arms of the 
pope, is equal to the cross of Christ, &c. Such positions 
as these,” says he, have made people ask, and justly, 
why the pope, out of charity, does not deliver all souls out 
of purgatory, since he can deliver so great a number for 
•a little money, given for the building of a church ? Why 
he suffers prayers and anniversaries for the dead, which 
are certainly delivered out of purgatory by indulgences r 
Why the pope, who is richer than several Creesuses, can- 
not build the church of 8t. Peter with his own mone}^, but 
at the expence of the poor r” In thus attacking indul- 
gences, and the commissioners appointed to publish them, 
Luther seemed to attack Albert, the archbishop of Mentx, 
under whose name and authority they w^ere published. Of 
this he was himself aware ; and, therefore, the very eve 
Oil which he fixed up his thesis, he wrote a letter to him, 
in which, after humbly representing to him the grievances 
just recited, he besought him to remedy and correct them ; 
and concluded with imploring pardon for the freedom he 
had taken, protesting that what he did was out of dutv. 
and with a faithful and submissive temper of mind, 

Luther’s propositions concerning indulgences were no 
sooner published, than Tetzel, the Dominican friar and 
commissioner for selling them, maintained and published 
at Franefort, a thesis containing a sec of propositions di* 
rectly contrary to them. He also stirred up the clergy of 
his order against Luther ; anathematized him from the 
pulpit as a most damnable heretic ; and burnt his thesis 
publicly at Franefort. Eight hundred copies of Tetzel’s 
thesis were also burnt in return by some persons at Wit- 
temberg ; but Luther himself disowmed having had any 
hand in that procedure, and in a letter to Jodocus, a pro- 
fessor at Isenac, who had formerly iieen his m as t^^ asked 
him If he thought Luther so void of common sense as to 
do a thing of that kind in a place where he had not any 
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jurisdiction! and against a divine of so great authority as 
Tetzel ?” Luther, indeed, although he perceived that his 
propositions were very well liked, and entertained as per- 
fectly sound and orthodox, yet behaved himseb at first 
with great calmness and submission. He proposed them 
to be discussed only in tlie way of disputation, till tlie 
church should determine what was to be thouglii of indul- 
^ent es. He wrote to Jerom of Brandenburg, under whose 
juristliction he was, and submitted what he had written to 
that bishop’s judgment. He entreated him eitlier to scratch 
out with his pen, or commit to the (lames, whatever should 
seem to him unsound ; to which, liowt ver, tlie bishop re- 
plied, that he only begged him to defer the pul)lication 
of his propositions ; and added, that he wislied no dis- 
course had been started about indtdgences. l.uiher dom* 
plied vvitli the bishop’s request ; and ileclaied ilial “ it gave 
him more pleasure to he obedient, than it would to work 
miracles, if he was ever so able.” And so nuu h jnstice 
must be done to Luther, even by those who are not of his 
party, as to acknowledge that lie was willing to he silent, 
and to say nothing more of indulgences, prov ided the same 
conditions might be imposed upon his adversaries. 

But the spirit of peace deserted the church for a season; 
and a quarrel begun by two private monks, ended as we 
shall sec, in a mighty revolution, laitlier was now'^ at- 
tacked by adversaries innumerable from all sides; three of 
the principal of whom were, John Kckiiis, divinity protessor 
and vjce-chancellor of the university of Ingolstadi, who 
wrote notes upon his thesis, which Luther answerrd by 
other notes ; Sylve.ster Prierius, or Prierio, a Dominican, 
and master of the holy palace ; and one Jacob Hogostra- 
tus, a friar-preacher, who singled out some of his proposi- 
tions, and advised the pope to condemn and burn him, if 
he would not immediately retract them. Luther contented 
himself with fiublishing a kind of manifesto against Hogo- 
stratus, in which he reproaches him with cruelty and igno- 
rance ; but as Prierius had drawn up his animadversions 
in the form of a dialogue, to which was prefixed a dedica- 
tion to the pope ; and built all lie had advanced against 
Luther upon the principles of Thomas Aquinas, Luther, 
in an epistle to the reader, opposed Holy Scripture to the 
autbqp:y of this saint; and declared, among other things, 
that “if the pope and the cardinals were, like this Domi- 
nican! up any authority against that of Scripturei it 
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could Tio longer be doubted that Rome was itself the very 
seat of antichrist; and then happy would Bohemia and all 
Other countries he, who should separate themselves from it 
as soon as possible.” ^ 

In 1513, Luther, though dissuaded from it by his 
Mends, yet, to shew his obedience to authority, went to 
the monastery of St. Angnstine at Heidelberg, while the 
chapte r was held ; and here maintained, April 26, a dispute 
concerning justification by faith,” which Bucer, who 
was present, took down in writing, and afterwards com- 
municated to Beatiis Rhenanns, not without the highest 
commendations. I.uther has given an account of this dis* 
pute, and says, that “ the doctors there opposed him with 
such moderation and good manners, tliat he could not hut 
^^ink the better of them for it. And although the doctrine 
he maintained was perfectly new to tlu^m, vet they all ac- 
quitted tlienisclves very acutely, except one of the juniors, 
who created much mirth anil laughter by observing, that 
if the country people were to hear what strange positions 
were admitted, they would certainly stone the whole as- 
sembly.” 

In tlie mean time, the zeal of his adversaries grew every 
day more active against him ; and he was at length accused 
to Leo X. as an heretic. As soon as he returned therefore 
from Heidelberg, lie wrote a letter to that pope, in the most 
submissive terms ; and sent him at the same time an explica- 
tion of his propositions about indulgences. He tells his ho- 
liness in this letter, that ‘‘ he was greatly troubled at being 
represented to him as a person who opposed the authority^ 
and power of the keys and j)ope ; that tliis accusation ama- 
zed him, but tliat lie trusted to liis own iiinocency.” I heii 
he sets forth the matter of fact, and says, that the “ preach- 
ers of the jubilee thought all things lawful for them under 
the pope’s name, and taught heretical and impious propo- 
sitions, to the scandal and contempt of the ecclesiastical 
power, and as if the decretals against the abuses of col- 
lectors diJi not concern them ; that they had published 
books, in which they taught the same impieties and iiere- 
sies, not to mention their avarice and exactions ; that they 
bad found out no other way to quiet the olfence their ill 
conduct had given, than by terrifying men with the name 
of pope, and by threatening with fire, as heretics, c^l^those 
who did not approve and submit to their exorbitances ; 
that being animated witli a zeal for Jesus Christ, and 
VoL. XX. K K 
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pushed on by the heat of 5’outh, be had given notice of 
these a!)uses to the superior powers ; whose not regarding 
it had induced him to oppose them with lenity, by pub- 
lishing a position which lie invited tlie most learned to dis- 
pute with him. This,” says he, is the flame which thoy 
say has set the whole world on fire. Is it that I have not 
a right, as a doctor of divinity, to dispute in the public 
schools upon these matters? 'I’hcse theses were made only 
for iny own country ; and I am surprised to see them 
spread into all parts of the world. They were rather dis- 
putable points than decisions; some of them obscure, and 
in need of being cleared. What shall I do? I cannot 
draw' them back, and yet I see 1 am made odious. It is a 
trouble to me to appear in public, yet I am constrained 
to do it. It is to appease my adversaries, and give satis - 
faction to several persons, that I have published explica- 
tions of the disputes I have engaged in ; which 1 now do 
under your lioliiiess’s protection, that it may be known how 
sincerely I honour the pow-er of the keys, and with wliaL 
injustice my adversaries have represented me. If I were 
sucli a one as they give out, the elector of Saxony would 
not have tolerated mo in his university thus long,” He 
concludes in the following words ; “ I cast myself, holy 
father, at your feet, with all I am and have. Give me 
life, or put me to death ; confmn or revoke, approve or 
disapprove, as you please. I own your voice as that of 
Jesus Christ, who rules and speaks by you ; and if I have 
deserved death I refuse not to die.” This letter is dateii 
on Trinity Sunday, 1613, and was accompanied with a 
protestation, in which he declared, that he did not pre- 
tend to advance or defend any thing contrary to the Holy 
Scripture, or to the doctrine of the fathers, received aiul 
observed by the church of Rome, or to the canons ami de- 
cretals of the popes ; neverthtdess, he thought he had the 
liberty, either to approve or disapprove the opinions of St. 
Thomas, Buuavenlure, and other schoolmen aiuLeanonists, 
which arc not grounded u[)on any text.” 

The emperor Maximilian was equally solicitous with tiie 
pope, about putting a stop to the jiropagation of Luther’s 
opinions in Saxony ; since the great number of his followers, 
and the rt^solution with which he defended them, made it evi- 

desKfeyond dispute tliut if he were not immediately checked 

he would become troublesome both to the church and cin- 
pi’*e. I\Iaximilian therefore applied to Leo in a letici 
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dated Aug. 5, 1518, and begged him to forbid b>’ hii SU- 
tho ity, these usfclfss, rash, and dangerous disputes; as- 
suring him also that he would strictly execute in the em- 
pire whatever his holiness shotihl enjoin. Hie pope on 
\iws part ordered Jerom de Gcnntiis, bishop of Ascula, or 
Asroli, auditor of ttie apostolic chamber, to cite Luther to 
appear at Rome within sixty days, that he might give an 
account of his doctrine t > the auditor and master of the 
palace, to whom he had committed the judgment of that 
cause. He wrote at the same time to Frederick the elector 
of Saxony, to pray him not to protect Luther ; and let 
liim know that he had cited him, and had given cardinal 
Cajetan, his legate in Germany, the necessary instructions 
iy?on tliat occasion. He exhorts the elector to put Luther 
into the hands of this legate, that he might he carried lO 
Rome ; assuring him that, if he were innocent, he would 
send him back absolved, and if he were guilty, would 
pardon him upon his repentance. This letter to Frederic 
was dated Aug. 23 , 1518 , and it was by no means unne- 
cessary ; for though Luther had nothing to trust to at first 
but his own personal (qualities, his parts, his learning, and 
his courage, yet he was afterwards countenanced and sup- 
ported hy this elector, a prince of great personal worth. 
At the same time also the pope sent a brief to cardinal Ca- 
jetan, in which he ordered him to bring Luther before him 
as soon as possible ; and to hinder the princes from being 
any impediment to the execution of this order, lie de- 
nounced the punishau.Mits of excommunication, interdic- 
tion, and privation of goods again.st all who siiould re- 
ceive Luther, and give him protection ; and [iroiirised a 
plenary indulgence to those who should assist in delivering 
him up. 

Ill the mean time Luther, as soon as he understood what 
was transacting about him at Rome, used all imaginable 
means to prevent his being carried thither, and to obtain a 
* hearing oP^iis cause in Germany, The university of Wit- 
temberg interceded for him, and wrote a letter to the 
pope, to excuse him from going to Rome, because his 
health wpuld not permit it; and assured his lioliness that he 
had asserted nothing contrary to the doctrine of the oliiirch, 
^^nd that all they could charge him with was his^yiiig 
down some propositions in disputation too freely, llmifgh 
without any view of deciding upon them. The elector 
iilso was against Luther’s going to Rome, and desired 
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cardinal Cajetan, that be might be heard before him, as 
his legate in Germany. Upon these addresses, the pope 
consented that the cause should be tried before cardinal 
Cajetan, to ^hom he had given power to decide it. Lu- 
ther, therefore, set off inunediately for Augsburg, poo^, 
and on foot, as he says in his narrative, and carried with 
him letters from the elector*. He arrived here in October 
1518, and upon an assurance of his safet 3 % was adiiiitted 
into the cardinal’s presence. The legate told liiin that he 
did not intend to enter into any dispute with him, but 
should only propound tliree things to him, on the pope’s 
behalf; and he did admonish him, “First, to become a 
sound member of tlie church, and to recant his errors; 
secondly, to promise that he would not teach siici) perni- 
cious doctrines for the future ; and thirdly, to take care 
that the peace of the church was not broken by his means.” 
Luther beseeched the legate to aetjuaint liim what bis er- 
rors were, who alleged to him a decretal of Clement VI. 
in whicli “ the merits of Jesus Christ are affirmed to be a 
treasure of iiuUdgeiices,” which he the said Luther denied ; 
and objected to him also his teaching, that “ faith was ne- 
cessary for all who should receive the sacrament, so as to 
obtain any benefit by it.” Luther replied, that “ he had 
read the decretal of (’Icrnent, which the legate alleged; 
but did humbly conceive tliat it was not of sufficient au- 
thority to retract any opinion wliich he believed to be con- 
formable to II 0 I 3 " Scripture.” I he legate liad then re- 
course t (7 the autliority of the pc^pe, who, he said, could 
only decide upon the sense of Scripture;” upon which 
I.nther dt‘sircd time to deliberate u[)on what the legate had 
proposed to him, and so the dispute ended for that day. 

'rhe next day, which was Oct. 12 , Luther returned to a 
second ci^nference with tlie legate, accompanied witli four 
counsellors of the empire, and a notary ; and brought with 


♦ On evr of his departure on 
this expedition, ‘>0 ha?i;irdoii<( to him- 
self and so irnponniit m its conn- 
quenct .s to mr wt >I«I, lie wrote a vhort 
letter to his friend Mfrl.iiic- 

thon, which sUi-u.'iy niarkn the intre- 
pidity of his charyt:U;i. “ I know no- 
thing new or exlraunliuary here/' says 
he, ‘V^.cept that I am become the 
of conversation throughout the 
whole city, and that every one wislies 
to see the man who is to he the victim 
juch a conflagration. You will act 


your part properly, you have al- 
ways done ; and leach^he youth in- 
trusted to your care, I go, for you, 
and fur them, to be sacrificed if it 
should so please God. I rather choose 
to perish, and, what in more afiiiicling> 
to he for <.‘Vcr deprived ovi*n ^ your 
KOeimy, than to retract what i have 
already juBlIy iiss^Tted, o» to be the 
means of affording' the «topid adversa- 
ries of all liberal studies an 
nily of accomplishing their purpose. 
Robcoc’s Leo. 



him a protestation, in which he declared that 
nouredLd would obey the holy church of Rome in all 
things; that if he had said or done any thino; contrary to 
its decisions, he desired it might be looked ujdon as never 
said or done and for the three propositions made to him 


the legate, he declared, That, having sought only the 
truth, he had committed no fault, and could not retract 


errors of which he had not been convinced, ntn* even heard; 
that he was firmly persuaded of his having advanced no- 
thing contrary to Scripture and the doctrines of the fathers; 
that, nevertheless, being a man, and subject to error, he 
would submit himself to the lawful determination of the 


church ; and that liq offered, further, to give reasons in 
this place, and elsewhere, of what he had asserted, answer 
^le objections, and hear the opinions of the doctors of the 
famous universities of Basil, Frihurg, Louvain,” &c. The 
legate only repeated what he had said the day before about 
the authority of the pope, and exliorted Luther again to 
retract. Luther answered nothing, but presented a writing 
to the legate, which, he said, contained all he had to an- 
swer. 'Lhe legate received the writing, but paid no regard 
to it ; he pressed Luther to retract, threatening him with 
the censures of the church, if he did not ; and commanded 


him not to appear any more in his presence, unless he 
brought his recantation with him. Luther was now con- 
vinced that he had more to fear from the cardinal’s power 
than from disputations of any kind ; and therefore, appre- 
hensive of being seized if he did luit submit, witlidrew 
from Augsburg upon the ‘JOrh. But, before his de parture, 
he published a formal appeal to the i>ope, in which lie de- 
clared, that tlioiigli he had sahmitled to he tried by car- 
dinal Cajetan, as his legate, yet he had been so borne 
down and injured by him, that he was constrained at length 
to appeal to the judgment of his holiness.” . He wrote Uke- 
wise a letter to the cardinal, and told him tliat “ he did 


not think himself bound to continue any longer at Augs- 
burg ; tWat he would retire after he had made his appeal ; 
that he would always submit himself to the judgment of 
the church ; but for his censures, that as he had not de~ 
served, so he did not value them.” 

Though Luther was a man of invincible courage, yet 
he was animated in some me«isnre to these firm a^jd vigo- 
rous proceedings by an assurance of protection froh^Fre- 
deric of SuKony ; being persuaded, as he ?'avs in his letter 



10 the legate, that an appeal would be more agreeable to 
that elector, than a recantation. On this account, tJie 
first thing which the legate did, after Luther’s departure, 
was to send an account to the elector of what had passed 
at Augsburg'" He complained that Luther left him with- 
out taking leave, and without his knowledge ; and although 
he had given him hopes that he would retract and submit, 
yet had retired without affording him the least satisfaction. 
He acquainted the elector that Luther had advanced and 
maintained several propositions of a most damnable nature, 
and contrary to the doctrine of the holy see. He prays 
him to discharge his conscience, and to keep unspotted 
the honour of his illustrious house, by either sending him 
to Rome, or banishing him from his dominions. He as- 
sured him that this matter could not continue long as li 
was at present, but would soon be prosecuted at Rome ; 
and that, to get it out of his own hands, he had written 
to the pope about it. When this letter, Oct. 25, 15 JS, 
was delivered to the elector, he communicated it to Luther, 
who immediately drew up a defence of himself against it. 
In this defence he offers to the elector to leave his country, 
if Ids highness thought proper, that he might be more at 
liberty to defend himself against the papal authority, with- 
out bringing any inconveniences upon bis highness by that 
means. But his friends advised him very wisely to remain 
in Saxony ; and the university of Wittemberg presented 
a{i address to the elector, praying him to afford Luther 
much favour and protection, that he might not be obliged 
to recant his opinions, till it was made appear that they 
ouglu to be condemned. But this address was needless; 
the elector was resolved not to desert Luther, and told the 
legate in an answer, Dec. the l.Stb, that he “ hoped he 
would l)ave dealt with Luther in another manner, and not 
have obliged him to recant before his cause was heard 
and judged ; and that tiiere were several men in his own 
and in other universities, who did rjot think Lnther’s doc'- 
trine either impious or heretical ; that if he lia lM)elievcd 
it such, there would have been no need of admonishing 
him not to tolerate it ; tliat Luther not being convicted ol 
hereby, he could not banisii him from his slates, nor send 
him to Rome ; and that, since Luther offered to submit 
himself .jo the judgment of the univcrsitie.s, he thought 
tl:ey*/^hi to hear him, or at least shew him the errors 
wfjich lie taught in his writing#.” Luther, seeing himscli 
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thiH supported, continued to teach the same docttines at 
Wittemberg, and sent a challenge to all the inquisitors to 
come and dispute with him ; offering them not only a safe 
conduct from his prince, but assuring them also of good 
entertainment, and that their charges shoiufl be borne so 
iPong as they remained in Wittemberg. 

While these things passed in Germany, Leo attempted 
to put an end to these disputes about indulgences, by a de- 
cision of his own ; and for that purpose, November the 
9th, published a brief, directed to cardinal Cajetan, in 
which he declared, that “ the pope, the successor of St. 
Peter, and vicar of Jesus Christ upon earth, hath power to 
pardon, by virtue of the keys, the guilt and punishment 
of sin, the guilt by the sacrament of penance, and the 
iemporal piinisiimcnts due for actual sins by indulgences; 
that these indulgences are taken from tlie overplus of the 
merits of Jesus Christ and his saints, a treasure at the pope’s 
own disposal, as well by way of absolution as suffrage; and 
tliat the dead and the living, who properly and truly ob- 
tain these indulgences, are immediately freed from the 
punishment due to their actual sins, according to the di- 
vine justice, which allows these indulgences to be granted 
*Lnd obtained.” This brief ordains, that ‘‘ all the world 
shall liold and preach this doctrine, under the pain of ex- 
communication reserved to the pope ; and eujoins cardinal 
Cajetan to send it to all the archbishops and bishops of 
Germany, and cause it to be put into execution by them.” 
Luther knew very well that after this judgment made by 
uie pope, lie could not possibly escape being proceeded 
igainst, and condemned at Rome; and therelore, upon 
Uie 28th of the same month, published a new appeal from 
the pope to a general council, in which he asserts the su- 
perior authority of the latter over the former. The pope, 
i oreseeing that he should not easily manage Luther so long 
as the elector of Saxony continued to support and protect 
him, sent the elector a golden rose, such an one as lie 
used to btess every year, and send to several [ivinccs, as 
marks of his particular Invonr to iliem. Miltitius, or MiU 
titz, his cliamlierlain, who was a German, was intrusted 
'vitli this commission ; hy whom the pope sent also letters 
at Jan. 1519, to the elector’s counsellor and secretary, in 
which he prayed those ministers to use all possiblei^terest 
"iih their master, that he would stop tlie progress ot»Lu- 
ther s errors^ and imitate therein llic piety <'f ins aijcestors. 
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It appears hy Scckcrulorf’s account of Miltitz’s negotiation, 
that Frederick liacl long solicited for this bauble from the 
pope ; and that three or four years before, when his elec- 
toral highness was a bigot to the court of Rome, it had 
probably been a most welcome present. But it was now 
too late: Luther’s contests witli the see of Rome baa 
opened the elector’s eyes, and enlarged his mind ; and 
therefore, when Miltitz delivered his letters, and discharged 
his commission, he was received but coldly by the elector, 
who valued not the consecrated rose, nor would receive it 
publicly and in form, but only privately, and by his proc- 
tor ; and to the remonstrances of Miltitz respecting Lu- 
ther, answered that he would not act as a judge, nor op- 
press a man whom he had hitherto considered as innocent. 

It is thought that the death oi tlie emperor MaximiliatfJ 
who expired on the I ‘2th of this month, greatly altered the 
face of aflairs, and made tljo elector more able to deter- 
mine Luther’s fate. Miltitz thought it best, therefore, to 
try wliat could he done hy fair and gentle means, and to 
that end came to a conference with Luther. He poured 
forth many coiiimendatious upon him, and earnestly in- 
treated Iiim that he would himself appease that tempest 
which could not l)ut be destructive to the church. He 
blamed at the same time the behaviour and conduct of 
Tetzel *, whom he culled before him, and reproved with so 
much sharpness, that he died t)f melancholy a short time 
after. Luther, amazed at all this civil treatment, which 
he had never before experienced, commended Miltitz 
hlgidy, owned that, if they had behaved to him so at first, 
all the trotibles occasioned by tberse dis[)»iie.s, bad been 
avoided ; and did not forget to cast the blame upon Albert 
archbishop of Mentz, who had iticreascd these troubles by 
his scMcritv. Miltitz also made Home concessions ; as, that 
the people had been s<Mluce<i by false opinions about in- 
dulgences, tljat 'felzel had given the occasion, that the 
archbishop had employed I'etzei to get money, t^at 
had exceeded tlie bounds of his cornnjission, &c. This 
mildness and seeming candour on the part of Miltitz gained 
so wonderfully upon Luther, that he wrote a most sub- 
missive letter to the pope, on March 13, 1519. Miltitz, 
however, taking for granted that they would not be con 
tent^f^dt Rome with this letter of Luther’s, written, as it 
wasj in general terms only, proposed to refer the m^ter 
to some other judgment ; and it was agreed belwpeen t cm 
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that the elector of Triers should be the judge, and Cpb- 
lentz the place of conference; but this came to nothing; 
for Luther afterwards gave some reasons for not going to 
Coblentz, and the pope would not refer the matter to the 
elector of I’riers. 

•During all these treaties, the doctrine of Luther spread, 
and prevailed ; and he himself received great encourages 
ment at home ami abroad. I’he Bohemians about this time 
sent him a bonk of ihe celebrated John Hnss, who had fallen 
a martyr in the work of reformation ; and also letters, in 
which tiiey exhorted him to constancy and perseverance, 
owning, that the divinity wliich he taught was the pure, 
sound, and orthodox divinity. Many great and learned 
men had joined themselves to him : among the rest Philip 
Melanclbon, whom Frederic had invited to the university 
of Wittenjberg in August 1518, and Andrew Carolosta- 
dius, archdeacon of that town, who was a great linguist. 
They desired, if possible, to draw over Erasmus to their 
party ; and to that end we find Melancthon thus express- 
ing himself in a letter to that great man, dated Leipsic, 
Jan. S, 1519: ^‘Martin l.uthcr, who has a very great 
esteem for you, wishes of ail things that you would 
thoroughly aj)prove of him and Luther himself wrote to 
Erasmus, in very respectful and even flattering terms. The 
elector of Saxony was desirous also to know Erasmus’s opi- 
nion of Luther, and might probably think, that as Erasmus 
had most of the monks for his enemies, and some of those 
who were warmest against Luther, he might easily be pre- 
vailed on to come over to their party. It would, indeed, have 
been a cousidc raldc object, if they could have gained this 
point ; for the reputation of Erasmus was so great, that if he 
had once declared for Luther, almost all Germany would 
have declared alonjj with liim. 

But Erasmus, whatever he might think of Luther’s opi- 
nions, had neither his impetuosity, nor his courage. He 
contented himself, therefore, with acting and speaking in 
his usual strain of moderation, ^and wrote a letter to the 
elector Frederic, in which he declared his dislike of the 
arts which were employed to make Luther odious ; that h^ 
did not know Luther, and so could neither approve nor 
condemn his writings, because inJecd he had not read 
them ; that however he coiulennied the railing al^itn with 
so much violence, because he had submitted hiinsell^tc) the 
judgment of those whose oHice it was to determine, and no 



mail had endeavoured to convince him of his error; thai 
his antagonists seemed rather to seek his death, than his 
salvation ; that they mistook the matter in supposing, that 
all error is heresy ; that there are errors in all the writings 
of both ancfents and moderns ; that divines are of different 
opinions ; that it is more prudent to use moderate, thtii 
violent means ; that the elector ought to protect innocency, 
and that this was the intent of Leo X.” Erasmus wrote 
also a friendly letter in answer to Luther’s, and told him, 
that his books had raised such an uproar at Louvain, as 
it was not possible for him to describe ; that he could not 
have believed divines could have been such madmen, if he 
had not been present, and seen them with his eyes ; that, 
by defending him, he had rendered himself suspected ; that 
many abused him as the leader of this faction, so they caiJ 
it ; that there were many in England, and some at Louvain, 
no inconsiderable persons, who. highly approved his opi- 
nions ; that, for his own part, he endeavoured to carry 
himself as evenly as he could with all parties, tliat he might 
more effectually serve the interests ol learning and reli- 
gion ; that, however, he thought more might be done by 
civil and modest means than by intemperate heat and passion; 
that it would be better to inveigh against those who abuse 
the pope’s authority, than against the popes themselves; 
that new opinions should rather he promoted in the way of 
projiosing doubts and difficulties, than by affirming and de- 
ciding peremptorily ; that nothing should be delivered with 
faction and arrogance ; hut that the mind, in these cases, 
should be kept entirely free from anger, liaired, and vain* 
glory. I say not tliis,” says Erasmus, “as it you wanted 
any admonitions of this kind, but only that you may not 
want them hereafter, any more than you do at present. 
\Vhen thivS letter was written, Erasmus and Luther had 
never seen each other : it is dated from Louvain, May 
1519 ; and it is hardly possible to read it without suspeci* 
ifig, that Erasmus was entirely in l.ulher's ."'Cntrments, it 
had possessed the courage to declare it. He con^^iudes lu 
tliese words, which seem to Imply as mucli : “ I have dipped 
into your commentaries upon the Psalms; they please 
me prodigiously, and I hope will be read with great advan- 
tage. There is a jirior of the monastery ol Antwerp, who 
savs he jtas formerly your pupil, and loves you most af- 
fect ioti^Tiely. lie is a truly Christian man, and almost the 
only one of hti society who pieechc.> Cliri t, ibc test bein/, 
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attentive either to the fabulous traditions of men, or to their 
own profit. I have written to Melanctbon. The Lord Jesus 
pour upon 3 ^ou his spirit, that you may abound more and 
more every day, to his glory in the service of the church. 
Farewell.” 

• In 1519 Luther had a famous dispute at Leipsic with 
John Eckius. Eckius, as we have observed, wrote notes 
upon Luther^s theses, which Luther first, and afterwards 
Carolostadius, answered. The dispute tlius depending, a 
conference was proposed at Leipsic, with the consent of 
George duke of Saxony, who was cousin-german to Fre- 
deric the elector; and accordingly Luther went thither at 
the end of June, accompanied by Carolostadius and Me- 
lancthon. Melchior Adahi relates that Luther could not 
^Jtain leave to dispute for some time, but was only a spec- 
tator of what passed between Carolostadius and F^ckius, 
till Eckius got at last a protection for him from the duke. 
It is certain, however, that they disputed upon the most 
delicate points ; upon purgatory, upon indulgences; and 
especially upon the authority of the pope. Luther ob- 
jected to this last, as being an invidious and unnecessary 
sabject ; and that he would not have meddled with it, if 
Flckius had not put it among the propositions which tbfey 
were to argue. Eckius answered, and it must be owned 
with some reason, that Luther had first given occasion to 
that question, by touching upon it himself, and teaching 
several things conti*ary to the authority of the holy see. In 
this dispute, after many texts of scripture, and many pas- 
sages from the fathers, had been cited and canvassed by 
both sides, they came to settle the sense of tiie famous 
words, “ Thou art Pieter, and upon this rock will 1 build 
my church.” Luther asserted. That by rock is to be un- 
derstood either power or faith : if power, then our Saviour 
hath added to no purpose, and 1 vvill give thee the keys, 
^c.” if faith, as it ought, then it is aUo common to all 
other churches, and not peculiar to that of Rome. Eckius 
replied, That these words settled a supremacy upon Si. 
Peter; that they ought to be understood of his person, ac- 
cording to the explication of the fathers ; that the contrary 
opinion was one of the errors of WicklilV and John Huss, 
which were condemned ; and that he followed the opinion 
of the Bohemians. Luther was not to be silenciul i(^th this, 
but said, That although all the fathers had iinderstotM that 
[>assage of 8t. Peter in the sense of ICckius, yet he would 



oppose them with the authority of St. Paul and St. Peter 
himself ; who say, that Jesus Christ is the only foundation 
and corner-stone of his church ; and as to his followimv the 
opinion of the Bohemians, in maintaiiiini^ a proposition 
condemned with John Hiiss, that the dignity of the pope 
was established by the emperor,” though he did not, Ife 
said, approve of the schism of the Bohemians, yet he 
should make no scruple to affirm, ll)at, among the articles 
condemned with John Huss, there were some very sound 
and orthodox. This dispute ended at length like ail others, 
llie parties not the least nearer in opinions, but more at 
enmity witli each other’s persons. It seems, however, 
granted on all sides, that while Eckius made the best pos- 
sible defence for his party, Luther did not accpiire in this 
dispute that success and applause uliich he expectccl# 
and h is agreed also, that he made a concession to Ec ki ns, 
which he afterwards retracted, that the pope was liead of 
the churcli by human though not by divine right ; which 
made George duke of Saxony say, after the dispnie w as 
over, Sive Jure clivino, sive hiimano sit papa, est tamen 
papa ‘‘ Whether he be pope by divine riglit or human, 
is nevertheless pope.'’ 

This same year I 51f>, Luther’s hooks concerning indul- 
gences were formally censured by the divines of Louvain 
and Cologne. The former having consulted with the car- 
dinal of Tortosa, aftervvards Adrian VT. [>asst?d tlu'ir i‘en- 
sure on the 7th of November ; and the censure ol the Lit- 
ter, whicli was made at the retpiest of the divines of Lou- 
vain, was dated on the 30th of August, f.uther wrote im- 
mediately against these censures, and declared that he 
valued them not : that several great and good men, such 
as Occam, Picus Mirandula, Lamvntius Valla, aiul others 
had been condemned in the same unjust manner; nay, he 
would venture to add to the list, Jerom of Prague anel John 
Huss. He charged those universities with rashness, in 
being the first that declared against him ; and accused 
them of want of proper respect and deference to the holy 
fee, ill condemning a book presented to the pope, on 
which judgment had not yet been passed. About the end 
of this year, Luther published a hook, in which he con- 
tended for the communion being ceiehrated in both kinds. 
This condemned by the bishop of Misnia, Jan. 24, 
1520f^ Luther, seeing himself so beset with avlversarics, 
wrote a letter to the new ciuperur, Charles V. oi Spain, 
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.bo «a. not yet com. into Germany, and .oolher to JJ* 
elector of Mentz ; in both which he humbly loiplores pro- 
tection, till he should be able to give an account of him* 
self and his opinions; adding, that he did not desire to be 


defended, if he were convicted of impiety or heresy, but 
only that he might not be condemned without a hearing. 
The former of these letters is dated Jan. 13, 1520; the 


latter, Feb. 4. The elector Frederic fell about this time 


into a dangerous illness, which threw the whole party into 
great consternation, and occasioned some apprehensions at 
Wittemberg : but of this he happily recovered. 

While Luther -was labouring to excuse himself to the 
emperor and the bishops of Germany, Eckius had gone to 
Rome, to solicit his condemnation ; which, it may easily 
be conceived, was not now very difficult to be obtained^ as 
he and his wdiole party were had in abhorrence, and die 
elector Frederic was out of favour, on account of the pro* 
lection which he afforded Luther. The elector excused 


himself to the pope, in a letter dated April I ; which the 
pope answered, and sent him at the same time a copy of a 
bull, in which he was required either to oblige Luther 
to retract his errors, or to imprison him for the disposal of 
the pope.” Tliis perem[)tory proceeding alarmed at first 
the court of the elector, and many German nobles who 
were of Luther’s party, but their final resolution was, to 
protect and defend him. In the mean time, though 
Luther’s condemnation was determined at Rome, Miltitz 
did not cease to treat in Germany, and to propose means 
of accommodation. 'Fo tliis end he applied to the chapter 
of the Augustine friars there, and prayed them to interpose 
their authority, and to beg of Luther that he would endea- 
vour to conciliate the pope by a letter, full of submission 
and respect. Luther consented to write, and his letter 
bears date April the 6th ; but matters, had been carried too 
far on both sides, ever to admit of a reconciliation. The 
mUchiei Luther had done, and continued to do, to the 
papal authority, was irreparable ; and the rough usage and 
persecutions he had received from the pope’s party had 
now inffamed his active spirit to that degree, that it .was 
uot possible to appease it, but by measures which the 
pope and the court of Rome could never be expected to 
adopt. At all events, the letter he wrote at thiV; lecture 
could not be attended with any healing consequences ; die 
style and sentiments were too irritating for a less deg|ee of 
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pride than that which presided at Rome. In this epistle 
Luther says, that among the monsters of the age, with 
whom he had been engaged for three years past, he had often 
called t;> uiiml the blessed father Leo: that n »'-v lie began 
to triunipli over his enemies, and to despise them : that^ 
though he had been obliged to appeal from his noli ess to 
a general council, yet he had no aversion to him : that he 
had always uished and prayed for all sorts of blessings 
upon his person and see : that his design was only to ile- 
fend the truth : that he had never spoken dishonourably of 
his holiness, but had called him a IJaniel in the midst of 
Babylon, to denote the innocence and purity he liad pre- 
served among so many corrupt men : that the court of 
Rome was visibly more corrupt than eiilier Baliy on or 
Sodom ; and that his holiness was as a lamb among wolves, 
a Daniel among lions, and an Ezekiel among scorpions: 
that there were not above three or four cardinals of any 
learning or piciy ^ that it was against these disor iers of 
the court of Home he was obbged to appear : that cardinal 
Cajetan, who was ordered by his holiness to treat with 
him, had shewn no inclinations to peace : that his nun- 
rio Miltitz had indeed come to tvvo conferences with 
him, and that he had promised Miltitz to be silent, and 
submit to the decision of the archbisliop of dViers ; but 
that the dispute at Leipsic had hindered the execution of 
this project, and put things into greater confusion : that 
Miltitz had applied a third time to the chapter of his order, 
at whose instigation he had written to his holiness : and 
that he now tiirew himself at his feet, praying him to im- 
pose silence upon his enemies : but that, as for a recanta- 
tion on his [lart, he must not insist upon it, unless he 
would increase the troubles; nor prescribe him rules for 
the imerpretation of the word of God, because it ought 
not to be limited. Then he admonishes the pope not to 
suffer himself to be seduced, by his flatterers, into a per- 
suasion that he can command and require all thia^s, that 
he is above a council and the universal church, that he 
alone has a right to interpret scripture ; but to believe 
those rather who debase, than those who exalt him.’* 

'J'he continual importunities of Luther’s adversaries with 
J.eo caused him at length to publish a foriiiai condemna- 
tion ^ nini, in a bull dated June 15 , 1520 . In the be- 
ginning of this bull, the pope directs his speech to Jesus 
(.’hrijt, lo Peter, S t. Pau[ , and all jhc jaiiits, invoking 
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their aid, in the most solemn expressions against the new 
errors and heresies, and for the preservation of the faith, 
peace, and unity of the church. Then he expresses his 
great grief for the late propagation of these orrors in Ger- 
i^any ; errors, either already condemned by the coun- 
cils and constitutions of the pope, or new p: oposition.s 
heretical, false, scandalous, apt to offend and seduce the 
faithful. Then, after enumerating forty-one propositions 
collected from Luther’s writings, he does, by tlie advice of 
his cardinals, and after mature deliberation, contlemu them 
as respectively heretical ; and forbids all Christians, under 
the pain of excommunication, and deprivation oi all their 
dignities, which they should incur ipso facto^ to hold, de- 
fend, or preach any of these propositions, or to suffer 
Others to preach them. As to Luther, after accusing him 
of disobedience and obstinacy, because he had appealed 
from his citation to a council, thougli he thought he might 
at that instant condemn him as a notorious heretic, yet he 
gave him sixty days to consider; assuring him, that if in 
that time he would revoke his errors, and return to his 
duty, and give him real proofs that he did so by public 
acts, and by burning his l>ooks, he should find in him a 
true paternal affection : oihervviso he declares, that he 
should iiKuir the punishment due to heretics. 

l.uther, now perceiving that all hopes of an accommo- 
dation were at an end, no longer observed the least reserve 
or moderation. Hitherto he had treated his adversaries 
>viih some degree of ceremony, paid tliem some regard ; 
and, not being openly sej^arated from tin? church, did not 
ijuite abandon the discipline of it. But now he kept no 
measures with them, broke ofl' all his engagements to the 
church, and publicly declared, that he woultl no longer 
communicate iti it. The first step he took, after the pub- 
lic. ation of the pope’s bull, was to write against it ; which 
he did in very .severe terms, c ding it, The execrable 
bull of .'^uichrist.” He published likewise a book called 
‘‘ The Captivity of Babylon in which he begins with a 
protestation, “ That he became every day more knowing : 
that he vvas ashamed and repented of what he had written 
about indulgences two years before, when he was a slave 
to the superstitions of Rome: that he did not indeed then 
reject indulgences, but had since discovered, iV^^^they 
are nothing but impostures, fit to raise money, and to de- 
otroy the faith : that he was then content with denying the 
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papacy to he ^ure dhino, but had lately been convinced 
that it was the kingdom of Buhylon : that he then wisherf a 
general council would settle the coaununioii in i)oili kinds, 
but now plainly saw, that it was ctmuiKuided by scripture ; 
that he did absolutely deny tlic seven sacrainenis, owning 
no more than tiiree, baptism, pi .nince, and the l^or l'^s 
supper,’’ ^c. About liie same time also, he published 
another treatise in liie German langnag(‘, to make the 
court of Rome odious to the Germans ; in winch “ he oives 
a history of the wars raised by the popes against the em- 
perors, and represents the miseries Germany had .^idfcrcd 
by them. He strives to engage tht? empmcjr and [n inces of 
Germany to espouse his party against the [)()pe, malr- 
taining, that they had the same power over the clergy as 
they had over the laity, and that there was no apj)eal front; 
their jurisdiction. He advised the whole nation to .sliake 
off the pope’s power; and proposes a rcfoi antion, l)y 
which he subjects the pope and bisho|)s lo tiu* power of 
the emperor, &c.” I.astly, that he niigljt not he waiitij)g 
in any thing wliich should tt'stify his abhorrence of the pro- 
ceedings ill the court of Rome, Luther determined to iraiit 
the pope’s bull and decretals in the same manner as they 
had ordered liis writings to he treated ; and therefore, call- 
ing the students at W'iiiemherg togetiu r, Hung them 
into a lire prepared for that purpose; saying, ‘‘ Because 
thou hast troubled the holy one ol God, let eternal fire 
trouble thee.” This ceremony was performed, Dec. l(), 
1520. 

The bull of Luther’s condemnatiof) was carried into Ger- 
many, and published there by Kckiiis, who had solicited 
it at Rome; ami who, together with Jerom Aleumicr, a 
person eminent for his lt*arning and ehxpienee, was in- 
trusted by the pope with the execution of it. In the mean 
time, Charles V. of Spain, after he had adjusted the alfairs 
of the Low Countries, went into Germany, and was 
crowned emperor, Oct. the 2 1st, at Aix-la-(diapclle. The 
plague preventing his remaining long in that city, he went 
to Cologne, aiul apptdnteda diet at Worms, to meet Jan. 
the 6tli, 152L Frederic, elector of Saxony, could not be 
present at the coronation, but was left .sick at Cologne, 
where Aleander, who accompanied the sunperor, presented 
him wjj^R a brief,' which the pope had sent by him, and by 
which his holiness gave him notice of the decree he had 
made against t|je errors of Luther. Aleander told the 
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elector, that the pope had intrusted himself and Eckius 
with the affair of Luther, which was of the utmost conse- 
quence to the whole Christian world, and, if there were 
not a speedy stop put to it, would undo the empire : that 
he did not doubt, but that tlie elector would ^imitate the 
emperor, and otlier princes of the empire, who had re- 
ceived the pope's judgment respectfully. He informed his 
highness also, that lie had two things to request of him in 
the name of tlie pope : ‘‘ First, That he would cause all 
Luther’s books to be burnt; and, secondly, that he would 
either put Luther to death, or imprison him, or* send him 
to the ])ope.” 'File pope sent also a brief to the univer- 
sity of Witteinberg, to exhort them to put his bull in exe- 
cution against Luther : but neither the elector nor the 
uirtversity J)aid any regard to his l)riefs. Luther, at the 
same time, renewed his appeal to a lutiire council, in terms 
very severe upon the pope, calling him tyrant, heretic, 
apostate, antichrist, and l^lasphemer ; and in it prays the 
emperor, elceiors, princes, and lords of the empire, to 
J'avour his appeal, nor suffer the execution of the bull, till 
be sliould be lawfully summoned, lu'ard, and convicted, 
before inq>artial judges. 'Iliis appeal is dated Nov. 17. 
Krasinus, indeed, anti other (»erman ilivines, were of opi- 
nion that iliiiigs tiiigiit not to be carriet) to this extremitv, 
foreseeing, that the (ire which consumed Luther’s books 
would soon put all (jcrinany into aflame. I bey proposed, 
ilu*refore, to agree iqion arbitrators, or to refer the whole 
t:ause to the hr.>t general council. l>ut these iiiicitic pro- 
jiosals came too late ; and lickius atid Aieander pressed 
the matter s<» xigoronsly both to the empert)r and the other 
(jeiinau ])rinces, lliat l.uther's hooks weia^ burnt ii\ several 
cities of Germany. Aieander also earnestly importuned 
tlie emperor for an edict against Liiilier ; but he found 
many and great (obstacles. Lniiber’s parly was very pow er- 
ful ; and Charles V. was m)t wiliing to give so public an 
jilfence to jibe elector of Saxony, who had lately refused 
the empire', that he might have it. 

'^Fo overcc'ine these tiifliculties, Aieander gained a new 
bull from Rome, which declared, that Luther had incurred, 
by obstinacy, ilu* penalty denounced in the first. He also 
wrote to the court of Home for the assistance of money 
and friends, to be used at the diet of W orms : be- 

cause the Lutherans insisic'd that tlie contest was chi^lly 
about tlie jurisdiction of the poiie, and the abuses of the 
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court of Rome, and that they vv^re only persecuted for ihe 
sake of delivering up Germany to the tyranny of that court ; 
he undertook to shew. That Luther had broached many 
errors relating to the mysteries of religion, and revived the 
heresies ot Wickliff and John Hnss. The diet of Worms 
was held in the b* gimiing of 1521; wlu'ie Aleander, .an 
the absence of Luther, employed liis eloquence and in- 
terest so successtully, that the emperor and princes of the 
empire were about to execute the pope's bull against 
Luther with severity, and without delay. Tije only way 
which the elector of Saxony and Luther’s friends could 
invent to ward off tiie blow, was to say, That it was not 
evident, that the propositions objected to were his ; that 
his adversaries might attribute them to him falsely ; that 
the books from which they^ were taken might be forge^ ; 
and, above all, that it was not just to condemn him with- 
out summoning and hearing him.” The emperor, there- 
fore, with the consent of the primes of the diet, sent 
Sturmius, an otbeer, from \V orm.s to Wittembt*rg, to con- 
duct Luther safely to the diet. Sturmius carried with him 
a safe-condn( i” to l.niher, signed l)y il)e tonperor and 
princes of the diet; and aL^o a letter from tlie emperor, 
dated March 21, 1621, and directed “To the honourable, 
beloved, devout doctor, Marlin Luther, ol ilie order of Sr. 
Augustine;” in which he summoned him to ap|)ear at the 
diet, and assured Inm, that he need not fear any violence 
or ill- treatment. Nevertheless, Luther’s triends were muc!i 
against his going ; some telling him, that, by burning his 
books, he might easily know what censure would be passed 
on himself ; others reminding him ot the treatment they 
had, upon a like (occasion, shewn to John liuss. But 
Luther despised rdl dangers; ami, in a strain wltich is ex- 
tremely characteristic of him, dorlarcii, that “ If ho knew 
there were as many devils at Worms as tiles upon the 
houses, he would go.” 

He arrived accordingly at Worms April 16, where a 
prodigious nuiititude of people were assembled, tor the 
sake of .seeing a man of whom so much had now been 
heard. When he appeared before tlie diet, he had two 
questions put to iiiin by John Lckiu.s : “ First, whether he 
owned those books for tiis that went under his name; and, 
sccondiy, heiher he intended to retract or detend what 
was^ontaint d in them.” These queries produced an alter-, 
cation, which lasted some days; but which ended at lengtii 



ill iliis single and peremptory declaration of Luther, that 
“ unless he was convinced by texts of scripture or evident 
reason (for he did not think himself obliged to submit (o 
the pope or his councils), he neither could nor would re- 
tract any thing, because it was not lawful fbr him to act 
against his conscience.” This being Luther’s final resolu- 
tion, the emperor declared to the diet, That he was deter- 
mined to proceed against him as a notorious heretic; but 
that he intended, nevertheless, he should return to Wit- 
teinberg, according to the conditions laid down in his 
safe-conduct.” Luther left Worms April the 26th, con- 
ducted by Siurmius, who liad brought him; and being ar- 
rived at Friburg, lie wrote letters to the emperor and 
princes of the diet, to commend his cause to them, and to 
recuse himself for not submitting to a recantation. These 
letters were conveyed by Sturmins, whom he sent back, 
on pretence that he w as then out of danger ; but in reality, 
as it is supposed, tliat Sturmius might not be present at 
the execution of a scheme which had been concerted before 
Lutlier set out from Worms; for, ihe elector of Saxony, 
foreseeing that the emperor was going to make a bloody 
edict against l^uther, and finding it impossible to support 
and protect him any longer without involving himself in 
dithculties, resolved to have him taken away, and con- 
cealed. This was proposed to Luther, and accordingly 
when he went fixnn Eysenac, May the 3d, through a wood, 
in his way to Wittemberg, he was suddenly set upon by 
some horsemen in disguise, deputed for that purpose, who 
pretended to take him by force, and carried him secretly 
into the castle of W ittemberg. Melcliior Adam relates, 
that there were only eight nobles privy to this expedition, 
which was executed with so much address and fidelity, that 
no man knew what was become of him, or where he was. 
This contrivance produced two advantages to Luther : as, 
first, it caused people to believe that he was taken away by 
the intrigues of his enemies, which made them odious, and 
exasperated men's minds against them; and, secondly, it 
secured him against the prosecution which the pope and 
the emperor w'ere making against him. 

Before the diet of Worms was dissolved, Charles V. 
caused an edict to be drawn up, which was dated the 8th 
of May, and solemnly published on the 26th in the assem- 
bly of the electors and princes held in his palace. In this 
tidict, after declaring it lo be the duty of an emperor, not 



only to defend the limits of the empire, but to maintain 
religion and the true faith, tind to extinguish heresies in 
their original, he commands, '^I'hat Martin Luther he, 
agreeably to the sentence of the pope, henceforward lookeil 
upon as a iifeniber separated from tin* ehiirrh, a schis- 
matic, and an obstinate and notorious heretic. lie forl)icki 
all i)ersons, under the j)enaUy of high treason, loss of 
goods, and being put under the ban of the empire, to re- 
ceive or defend, maintain or protect him, either in con- 
versation or in writing; and he orders, tliat, after the 
twciity-one days allowed in his safe-eon duct, he should 
be proceeded against according to the form of the ban 
of tijc empire, in wliat place soevt‘r he should he : or, 
at least, that he should he seized and imprisoned, till his 
imperial majesty’s pleasure sliould be further known. Tho 
same pii:iisliments are denoniuretl against all the accom- 
]jiices, udlieretits^ followers, or favourms of laither ; and 
al^o all persons are forbidden to print, sell, buy, or read 
any of ins books : and, because there bad been pulilisbed 
several books concerning tln^ same doctrines, witbont his 
name, and st:\eral pictures disj)i'rsed that wert* injurious to 
tiie pope, cardinal, and bislio[)s, he commands the magis- 
trates to ser/e and l)iirn them, ami to pnnisli the antliois 
and printers of those* [lictures and libtds. I.astly, it forbids 
in general the jiriuting of anv bo(»k coniH^rning matters of 
faith, wlncii hath not the approbation of the ortlinary, an'i 
s ;jne ncigbboming mu\ersily. 

W inlt* Uie l)nli of I.eo X. I'Xecuieil by f’barics was 
liniijciernig tiirongtiout the mnpire, Initber was sabdv shut 
up iti his (Msth', V. bu b be alUTvvards c*alh*(l his Hermitage, 
and his l*atmos. liei<‘ he held a (umsiant corrt'sjiondenct* 
Wilii ins Inenrls at W itrcmb(‘rg, and was cm})loyed in coin- 
po'sing i)Ooks in fav(>tir of his own cause, and against his 
ad ver^arics. He difl not liowe\ei so (*los(*lv ctjutine hiin- 
seii, ijut tfiat iu* iVicuu-utiv made excursions into llie 
neighlionrhood, though aivvavs iin(l(?r soim' disguise «>r 
(uluT. One (lay lui assumed the title and appearama* ol it 
liobleuian : but it niav bt! supposed that be did not act his 
pait \( r\ gracelully ; for a genthnnan who attmuletl Ihtt' 
under that characitir, to an inn upon the road, was, 
seems, so learlnl of a discoverv, that be* tliouglit it mu es- 
s'ow tM (mutiori him against tfiat absenct' ol mind [U'cnliar 
Vo men ; bldtiing him ket'p close, to his sword, 

witiuuil taking the least notice of books, if by cham'O aii\ 
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W1 u, his »ay.” He .ised sonaelime. even to go 

out a hunting with those tew who were JU iJis secret, 
which, however, we may imagine, he did more for health 
than for plea.sure, as indeed may be rollcoted from his 
own curious account of it. 1 was,” says he, ‘‘ lately 
two days a hunting, in which amusement 1 idmid botii.^ 
pleasure and pain. We killed a brace ot liarcs, and took 
some unhappy partridges; a very pretty employment, 
truly, for an itlle man ! However, 1 could not forbear 
theologizing an)idst dogs and nets; I’or, tnonglit I to my- 
self, do not we, in huiiiing innocent animals to death witii 
dogs, very mucli resemble tlie devil, who, by cra-fiy wiles 
and the instrumenis of wicked priests, is perpetually* seek- 
ing whom be may devour? Again: We liap{>ened to 
take a leveret alive, uliich I put into my }>ocket, with an 
intent to preserve it; yet ue were not gone tar, before 
llie dogs siM/ed upon it, as it was in my [)ocket, and wor- 
ried it. Just so the pi){)(^ and the devil rage iuriously to 
destnjy tlie souls that I liave saved, in spite of all my en- 
deavijiirs lo prevent them. Jn short, I am tired of liuiit- 
ing tlicso iiule innor-ent beasts; ami bad rather be em- 
jjloyevl, as I have been fur some lime, in spearing hears, 
wolv(\s, tigers, and foxes ; that is, in opposing and con- 
founding V, ieked and impious divines, who resemble those 
'Ravage animals in their cpialities.'’ 

V\ eary at length oi his reiiri'ment, he appeared publicly 
again at \\ ittemlung, Alart h n, 1.-VJ2, after he had been 
absent about ten muntlis. He appeared indeed without 
the electt)i\s leave, but imiiu'diately wrote him a letter, to 
p:t‘vent his being otreuded. I diet ( t C'harles \d severe 
as it was, had gi\en little or no ehcek to Luther’s doctrine ; 
it)r llu^ emperor was no sooner gone into Mandevs, than 
his edict was neglc*eled anil despised, and the doctrine 
seemed to spreiul evi*n faNicr than hett)re. Carolostadins, 
in J.utlicr s absence, had acted with even mon* Mgonr tiuin 
his ieadtu'f and had iiUempled itj abolish the use of mass, 
to remove iinagi's out id' the churehes, to set aside auri- 
cular cunit'ssion, invoc;iiioii of saints, the abstaining trorn 
meats ; liad allowed the monks to leave their monasteries, 
n('g)t!et iludr vovvs aiul to marry, ami thus had ipiite 
changed the doctrine anti discipline t>i liu‘ cimrcl^at Wii- 
temheig : all which, though not against Luther’s ^^nii- 
menls, was yet hlamcvl hy him, as being vas’ulv ami un- 
‘'casonably done. 'Tlie reformation was -viill continei to 
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Germany ; it had not extended to France; and Henry VHL 
of England made the most rigorous acts to prevent its en- 
tering his realm ; and to shew his zeal for the holy see, 
wrote a treatise “ Of the seven Sacraments,” against Lu- 
ther's book “ Of the captivity of Babylon which he pr^j- 
sented to Leo X. in Oct. 1521. The pope received it 
favourably, and complimented Henry with the title of 
‘‘ Defender of the Fjiith.” Luther, however, paid no 
regard to his dignity, but treated both his person and 
performance in the most contemptuous manner. Henry 
complained of this rude usage to the princes of Saxony ; 
and Fisher, bishop of Rochester, replied, in behalf 
of Henry’s treatise : but neither the king’s complaint, 
nor the bishop’s reply, were attended with any visile 
effects. 

Luther now made open war with the pope and bishops : 
and, that he might make the people despise their authority 
as much as possible, he wrote one book against the pope’s 
bull, and another against the order falsely called “ the* 
order of bishops.” The same year, 1522, he wrote a let- 
ter, July the 29th, to the assembly of the States of Bo- 
hemia, in which he assured them, that he was labouring to 
establish their doctrine in Germany, and exhorted them 
not to return to the communion of tl»e church of Rome ; 
and he published also this year, a translation of the “ New 
Testament” in the German tongue, which was afterwani^ 
corrected by himself and Melancthoii. This translation 
having been printed several times, and in general circula- 
tion, Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, the emperor’s bro- 
ther, made a very severe edict, to suppress its publication, 
and forbade all the subjects of his imperial majesty to have 
any copies of it, or of Luther’s other books. Some other 
princes followed his example, which provoked Luther to 
write a treatise Of the secular power,” in which he ac- 
cuses them of tyranny and impiety. The diet of the em- 
pire was held at Nuremberg, at the end of tHbyear; to * 
which Adrian VI. sent his brief, dated Nov. the 25th; for 
Leo X. died Dec. 2, 1521, and Adrian had been elected 
pope the 9th of Jan. following. In this brief, among other 
things, he informs the diet, tliat he had heard, with grief, 
that IVIartin Luther, after the sentence of Leo X. which 
wajwjrdered to be executed by the edict of Worms, con-^ 
tiiiued to teach the same errors, and daily to publish book^> 
ful* of heresies ; that it appeared strange to him, that so 



large ami so religious a nation could be seduced / 3 
wretched apostate friar : that nothing, however, could be 
wore pernicious to Christendom : and that, therefore, he 
exhorts them to use their utmost endeavours to make Lu- 
ther, and the authors of these tumults, r^,turn to their 
•duty; or, if they refuse and continue obstinate, to pro- 
ceed against them according to the laws of the empire, aivd^ 
the severity of the last edict. 

The resolution of this diet was published in the form of 
an edict, March 6, 1523 ; but it had no effect in checking 
the Lutherans, who still went on in the same triumphant 
manner. This year Luther wrote a great many tracts ; 
among the rest, one upon the dignity and ..ffice of the su- 
preme magistrate; with which Frederic elector of Saxony^ 
•is said to have been highly pleased. He sent, about the 
same time, a writing in the German language to the Wal- 
denses, or Picards, in Bohemia and Moravia, who had ap- 
plied to him about worshipping the body of Christ in the 
eucharist.” He wrote also another book, which he dedi- 
cated to the senate and people of Prague, “ concerning 
the institution of ministers of the church.” He drew up a 
form of saying mass. He wrote a j)iece entitled ‘‘ An 
Kxample of Popish Doctrine and Divinity which Du- 
piri calls a satire against nuns, and those who profess a 
monastic life. He wrote also against the vows of virginity, 
in his preface to his commentary on 1 Cor vii.: and his ex- 
hortations here were, it seems, followed with effects ; for, 
^oon after, nine nuns eloped from a nunnery, and were 
brought to Wittt mberg. Whatever offence this proceed - 
ing might give to the papists, it was highly extolled by 
Luther ; who, in a book written in ilie German language, 
compares the deliverance of these nuns from the slavery of 
a monastic life, to that of the souls which .lesus Clirist has 
delivered by his death. This year he had occasion to la- 
ment the death of two of his followers, who were burnt at 
Brussels, and were the first who suffered martyrdom for 
his doctrine. He wrote also a consolatory epistle to three 
noble ladies at Misnia, who were banished from the duke 
of Saxouy^s court at Friburg, for reading his hooks. 

In the beginning of 1524, Clement VII. sent a legate 
into Germany to the diet which was to he held at Nurem- 
berg. This pope had succeeded Adrian, who (lied in Oct. 
1523, and had, a little before his death, canonized* 
who was bishop of Meissen in the time of Gresforv 



and one ot the most zealous defenders of the holy see. 
Luther, imagining that this was done directly to oppose 
him, drew up a piece with this tide, Against the new 
Idol and Devil set up at Meissen in which he treats the 
memory of Giegory with great freedom, and does not spare 
even Adrian. Clement VJi.’s legate, thcrelore, represen I#- 
.ed to the diet at Nuremberg the necessity ot enforcing the 
execution of the edict of Worms, which Itad been strjingely 
neglected hy the princes of tlie empire; but, notwithstand- 
ing the legate’s solicitations, which were very pressing, the 
decrees of that diet were thought so inellectual, that they 
were condemned at Home, and rejected by the emperor. 
It was in this year that the dispute between Luther and 
Erasmus began about free-will. Erasmus had l)cen much 
courted by the papists to write against Luther ; but hatV 
hitherto avoided the task, by saying, “ that Luther wa'' 
too great a man for him to write against, and that he had 
learned liiuro from one short page* ol Lnther, thait trom all 
tlie large hooks of 'I’homas Acpilnas.” BesiiUvs, I'.rasmiis 
was all along of opitiion, that writing would not be found 
an cHectnal way to end the dilhn'i*nces, and establish tlu* 
peace of the chnic h. Tired out, howevt'r, at lenglii with 
the iinportiinities of tlu' pope ami liie catholic princes, and 
desirous at the same tunc to clear himsell Iron? thi* suspicion 
of favouring a can^c wiiich he would not seem to favour, 
he resolved to write against Luther, llnongh, as he telU 
Melancthoii, it was with some n lnctance ; and he chose 
IrcC-vvill for lije subject. Uis book was entitled ‘‘ A dia- 
Lriba, or Conlerence about kree-will,” and Utas written 
v'.'ith much moderatnm, and uiihout personal reflections, 
lie tells Lnlluir in the prelact*, “that lie ought not to taue 
liis differing fiauji him in ()j)iiiion ill, becanst* he had allow(\l 
ljims(‘lf the iibcriv of differing irom the judgment ol [)of)e.>, 
councils, uni V i^rsiiies, and doctors of the chnrcli.’ LuiIum' 
was some time before he answered Krasmns’s book, htu 
at last pnblislied a treatise “ De snrvo arbitrio, or,^()f the 
Servitude ol Man’s Will and llnnigh Melancthon had 
promised Erasmus, that Lnihojr should answer liini wnii 
civility and motleraiion, yt?t J^uther had so htiic regard lo 
Mclanctlion’s jjromise, that he never wrott*. any thing u** 
severe, lit' accused Erasmus of benng careless about reli- 
gion, and little .so!iciu>ns what hecame ol it, jirovided the 
world ci^niinued in peace; ami that his notiems were rather 
pliilosojdiical than Christian. Erasmus immediately le- 



plied to Luther, in a piece ‘called Hyperaspistes in 
the first part of which he answers his arguments, and in the 
second his personal reflections. 

Ill October 1524, Luther threw ofl’ the monastic habit; 
which, though not premeditated and desigm^d, was yet a 
Wiry proper p»*epar;.tive to a step he took tlie year after; 
we mean, his marriage with Catherine dci Lore. Cath 
rine de Bore was a gentleman’s daughter, who liafl been a 
nun, and was one ol* tliose whom we mentioned as escapino* 
from the nunnery in I52'i. l.uther had a design to marry 
her to Glacius, a minister of Ortaminulen ; hut slie eiid not 
like Glacius, and Luther married her himself, June 13, 
1525. This conduct of his was blamed not only by the 
catholics, but, as Mclancthou says, by those of liis own 
}*arty. He was even for some time ashamed of it himself; 
and owns, “ that liis marriage had made him so desjiicable, 
that he hopetl his humiliation would rejoice the angels, 
and vex the devils.” Melaucthou 1‘uuud iiim so afflicted 
with what lie had done, that he wrote some letters of con- 
solation to him : he adds, how'cver, that ‘‘ this accident 
may possibly not be without its use, as it lends to humble 
him a little : for it is dangerous,” says he, “ not only for a 
priest, but for any man, to be too much elated and pntfed 
up ; great success giving occasion to the sin of a high 
mind, not only, as the orator says, in fools, but sometimes 
even in wise men.” It w^as not so mucli the m:in iage, as 
the circumstances of the time, and the precipitation with 
vviiicli it was done, that occasioned the censures passed 
upon Luther. He married very suddenly, and ;it a time 
when Germany was groaning under the miseries of war, 
which was said at least to be owing to I.utlieranism. It 
was thought also an indecent thing in a man of forty-two 
years of age, who was then, as he declared, restoring the 
gospel aiul reforming mankind, to involve hiuisdf in mar- 
riage with a woman of six and twenty, upon anv pretext. 
But Luther, as soon as he had revineved himself a little 
Irom this abasiiment, assumed his former air of inlrepiiiitv, 
and boldly supported what ho had done witli reasons. I 
took a wife,” says he, in obedience to my father's c(nn- 
maruis, and hastened the consummation, in onb r to pre- 
vent impediments, and stop the tongues of slanderers.” It 
i’d^pears from his own confessions, that this vefoftner was 
► very fond of Mrs. de Bore, and used to call her his Ctithe- 
i'hte; which occasioned some slanderous reflections : and 
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therefore, says he, I married of a sudden, not only that 1 
might not be obliged to hear the clamours which I knew 
would be raised against me, but to stop the mouths of those 
who reproached me with Catherine de Bore.” Luther 
also gives us to understand, that he did it partly as concur- 
ring with his grand scheme of opposin*^ the catholicfs. 

' See,” says he, because they are thus mad, 1 have so 
prepared myself, that, before I die, I may he found by 
God in the state in which I was created, and, if possible, 
retain nothing of my former popish life. Therefore let 
them rave yet more, and this w'ill be their last farewell ; 
for my iiiincl presages, that I shall soon be called by God 
unto his grace : therefore, at my father’s commands, I have 
taken a wife.” In another letter he speaks thus : “ I hope 
I shall live a little longer, and I would not deny this latt 
obedience to my father, who required it in hopes of issue, 
and also to confirm the doctrines I have taught.” 

Luther, notwithstanding, was not himself altogetlier sa- 
tisfied with these reasons. He did not think the step h( 
had taken could be sufficiently justified upon the principle^ 
of human prudence ; and therefore we find him, in otlict 
places, endeavouring to account for it from a supernatural 
impulse. The wise men amongst us are greatly pro- 
voked,” says he ; ‘‘ they are forceti to own tlie thing to lx 
of God, but the disguise of the persons under wliich it is 
transacted, namely, of the young woman and myself, 
makes them think and say ever} thing that is wicked.” 
And elsewhere : “The Lord brought me suddenly, when 
I was thinking of other matters, to a marriage with Cathe- 
rine (le Bore, the nun.” His party seem also to have fa- 
voured this .supposition, 'riuis says Melancthon : “ As for 
the unreasonableness and want of consideration in this 
marriage, on which account our adversaries will chiefly 
slander us, w'c must take heed lest that disturb iis : tor 
perhap.s there is some secret, or sometliing divine < oucbecl 
under it, concerning which it doe.s not hecomt; us to in- 
quire too curiously ; nor ought we to regard the scoffs of 
those who exercise neither piety towards God, nor virtue 
towards men.” But whether there was any thing divine m 
it or not, Luther found himself extremely happy in his 
new state, and especially after his wife had br -ught him a 
son. “ JViy rib Kate,” says he in the joy of his heart, de- 
sires Tier compliments to you, and thanks you tor tim a 
voiir of your kind letter. She is very well, through Go ^ 
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tncrcy. She is obedient and complying with me if) sll 
tilings, and more agreeable, I thank God, than I could 
liave expected ; so that I would not change my poverty for 
the wealth of Croesus.” He was heard to s^y, Seckendorf 

t ells us, “ that he would not exchange his wife for the 
Lingdom of France, nor for the riches ct the Venetianfr.^^ 
and that for three reasons : first, because she had been 
given him by God, at the time when he implored the as- 
sistance of the Holy Ghost in finding a good wife : secondly, 
because, though she was not without faults, yet she had 
fewer than other women : and, thirdly, because she reli- 
giously observed the conjugal fidelity she owed him.” 
There vvas at first a report, that Catherine de Bore was 
brought to bed soon after her marriage with Luther; but 
Krasin us, who wrote that news to one of his friends, ac- 
knowlcriged the falsehood of it a little after, in one of his 
letters, dated the l;3th of March, 1526 : “ Luther’s mar- 
riage is certain ; the report of his wife’s being so speedily 
brought to bed is false ; but I hear she is now with child. 

If the common story be true, that antichrist shall be born 
of a monk and a nun, as some pretended, how many thou- 
sands of antichrists are there in the world already ? I was 
in hopes that a wife would have made Luther a little 
tamer : but lie, contrary to all expectation, has published, 
indeed, a most elaborate, but as virulent a book against 
me, as ever he wrote. What will become of the pacific 
Erasmus, to he obliged to descend upon the stage, at a 
time of life when gladiators are usually dismissed from the 
service; ami not only to fight, but to light with beasts!” 

In tfie mean time the dislurhances in Germany increased 
every day; and the war with ilie Turks, wliich brought 
the empire into danger, forced Charles V. at length to call 
a diet at Spires by his letters, May 2 1, 1525. After he 
had given the reasons why the diet was not lield the vear 
before, as it was appointed, he said, “That it was not be- 
cause 1^0 thought that the imperial diets ought not to meddle 
with matters of religion ; for he acknowledged, that, on 
the contrary, it was his tluiy to protect the Cliristian reli- 
gion, to maintain the rights settled by their ancestors, and 
to prevent novelties and pernicious doctrines from arising 
and spreading ; but that, being ecrUlied that ^he edict of 
Worms was not executed in some parts of Germsyiy, that 
there had been commotions and rebellions in some places, 
that the princes and members of ihe tmipire had many 
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quarrels among themselves, that the Turk uas ready to 
break in upoii the territories of the empire, and that iliere 
were many disorders which needed a reformation, he had 
therelore appointed aii imperial diet to meet at Augsburg 
upon the 1st October.” Few of the princes, liow'ever, 
being able to meet at Augsburg, on account of the popuhA 
. 'mnlts \vhlc\i })revaded, the diet was prorogued, and lixed 
again at Spires, wliere it was held in .lime !5‘J6. Tlie 
emperor was not present in person : but Ferdinand hi'< 
brother, and six other de|)nties, acted in Ids name. The 
elector ol Saxony, and the landgrave of Hesse, wdio w'cre 
of Luther s party, came to it. At tile opening of it, iqioo 
the li.Sti), the emperor’s deputies j)roposed such tilings as 
were to be tiie subject of consultation, and said, “ 'J’hat ii 
was the emjieror’s design, that the members of this diei* 
should prescribe the means of securing the Christian reli- 
gion, and the amdent discipline of the cimrcli derived t-i 
us by tradition ; the punishments they should snlVcr, win* 
did any thing contrary ; and how the popish princes miglit 
eacii otlu r !iest, in executing the edict of Worm-,” 

I iie deputies nominated to dehate this matter, were, among 
otiiers, tiie landgrave of Hesse, Stnrmius deputy of Stras- 
hurg, and ( ressy deputy ol Niirinnhcn'g, who eiidirace'' 
Luther’s doctrine ; so that they Ciudd lonn no r(^solulic;ii 
contorinahle to tlu? edict ol \V onus, but disputes ensued, 
arui things were likely to end in a rupture. 'I'lie tdecto; 
ot Sax. my, lantlgrave ol Hesse, aiul their partv, vv(m^ 
ready to witiidraw ; hut Ferdinand, and tin* emperor’s dc 
])utie>, iore'icciug that it the tliet broke u[) with these ani- 
niosjii<'S, and came to un conclusion, all Germany wonhi 
he in danger of falling into (piarrels, look pains to jJiicifv 
them, and or<mght them at last to make the following resu- 
liuion ; vi/. “ '1 hat it being nect'ssar^ for the welfare of 
rehgitm and the public peaci*, to call a national council in 
Germany, (^r a general one in ( dirislendoin, vvliich should 
oe opened within a ytair, (lt‘puiics .should he scn| to the 
»'mjier(;r, to desire him to i elm 11 to Germany as soon a> 
he could, and to hold a council ; and that, in the mean 
time, the prinetjs am! states should so dtMueari themselves 
concerning the edit t (d orms, as to he able to give an 
acciJijiit of ihcir rarri.igc to (jod and llu^ emperor.’’ 

Belore i4\is rcsoluinm of the diet appeared, tin* elector 
tA Saxftny, and lamlgra\e ot Hcc,e, pioptised to llie depn- 
lie. of Sirashnrg ami Nuremberg; to make a league in tlu‘ 



,let«,.ce »f Ih0» »l.o shouM follow the new doctrine, ami 

to bring the cities of Francfort and Ijlm into U; but ttJC 
deputies could then give no other answer, than that they 
would consult their cities about it. Affairs were now in 
great confusion in Germany ; and they were not less so 
in Italy ; for a quarrel arose between the pope and the 
emperor, during which Rome was twice taken, and tWf 
pope imprisoned. While tlie princes were thus employed 
in quarrelling with each other, [.utlier persisted in carrying 
on the work of the Reldrmation, as well by o[)posing the 
papists, as by coini)ating the anabaptists and otlier fanatical 
sects; whicl), having taken tlie advantage of liis contest, 
with the church of Rome, had sprung np and established 
tliemselves in several j>lacos. In 1527, Laither was sud- 
4enly seized with a coagulation of the blood about the 
heart, which liad like to have put an end to his life ; but 
.'‘ecoveriiig from this, lie was attacked a second time with a 
pirituul letnptation, which he calls, “ Colaphum Satamr, 
— a blow of Satan.” He seemed, as lie tells us, to perceive 
at his left ear a prodigious heating, as it were of the waves 
o[’ the sea, and this not only within, hiit also without liis 
iiead ; and so violent withal, that he thought every moment 
lie was going to expire. Afterwards, when he felt it only 
in the inner pan of his head, he gnov almost senseless, 
uas all over c hilly, ami not able to sjieak : but, recovering 
himself a little, he applied himself to prayer, made a con- 
Icssion of his iailh, and lamenied grievomly his ninvorthi- 
iK ss of marly rdom, which he had so often and so ardently 
desirevl. In this >iluation, lie made a will, for he liad a 
son, and his wib* was again uitli eliild, in wlTudi he rccoiii- 


mended Ins family to llie t:are of luaiven : “ l.ord God,” 
says he, “ 1 thank ilue, that thon wouldst h:\vi' me poor 
upon earth, and a Vieggar. I have neither hoosvg nor land, 
nor possessions, nor monev, to leave. 'I'hoii hast given me 
a wile and children ; lake them, I beseech itiee, inuler thy 
^ care, amj pia serve tliem, as thon hast preserved me.” He 
was, however, permiuetl to recover from this terrible con- 
dition ; but lu* olcen spoki* of it afterwards to his friends 
as one of the severest budetings be bad ever received from 
Satan. Ptndiaps onr incdimi readers util bo ili.sposod to 
consider it in a verv ddlerimt light. 

Idle troubles of Germany still continuing, th^ emperor 
• was forced to call a diet at Spires in I52ig to retpifre the 
assistance ol tiie princes of tlie empire against lie' 'rnrks. 
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who had taken Buda, and to find out soine uie:uis ol’ allay- 
ing^ the contests about religion, which increased daily. In 
this diet were long and violent debates, after which the 
decree of the former diet of Spires was again agreed to, in 
which it was "ordered, that concerning the execution of 
the edict of \V orms, the princes of the empire should 
^*iv*usiicli a manner, as that they might give a good account 
of their management to God and the ('mperor. But, be- 
cause some had taken occasion from the .e general terms, 
to maintain all soi s of new doctrines, they made a new 
decree in this diet, to explain that of the former ; by which 
it was aj^pointed, “ d’liat in those places where the edict 
of Worms liad hitherto been observed, they should still 
keep to the execution of it, till a coimcil should be called 
by the emperor ; that those, who had taken up new opi„ 
nions, and could not be lirought to quit them without the 
hazard ot some sedition, siiould Ijc (piict for the future, 
and not admit of any alterations till the meeting of the 
council ; that the new doctrine about the eucharist, which 
had been started of late, shouUi not he entertained ; that 
the 1. lass siiould not be left olF, nor the celebration of it 
be liindeitHl, even in tliosc places wlu?re the reformed doc- 
trine prevailed ; that the anuhaplisis should he proscribed ; 
that the ministers of the word cjf God should preaoli it 
acconiing to the interpretation of the tduirch, and should 
abstain from spt?aking of atiy other ilocirines, till the coun- 
cil shoultl meet; that all the provinces of tlu' empire should 
live in peace, and not commit acts of liosiihty upon one 
another, under a prtitence of religion ; and that one prince 
should not |)roit ct the subjects of another.” 

I'he elechu’ John of Saxony (for t rinlei ic was dt aih, tin? 
elector of Brandenburg, Krnest and Fr.incis dukes ol Lu- 
nenburg, the landgrave of Hesse, and tlu' piince of An- 
halt, protested against iliis decree of the diet. 'I'heir rea- 
sons were, “ J hat they ought not to do any tiling lo tn- 
fringe upon the determinatmn of the former diet, whit ii 
had grauietl liberty in religion, till the lidding ol the 
council ; that that resolution, having been taken by the 
unanimous consent of all the members of thecfiipire, could 
not be repealed but by the like consent ; that, in the dirt 
of Nuremberg, the original cause of all the differences in 
religion fras searched into, and that, to allay them, they 
had Offered to the pope eighty articles, to which his holi- 
ness had given no answer; that the effect o! ihcir consu - 



tations had always been, that the best way to end disputes 
and reform abuses was to hold a council ; that they could 
not suffer opinions to be forced from them, which they 
judged true and agreeable to the word of God, bef.ire the 
council was held ; that their ministers Ijad proved, by in- 
vincible arguments taken out of Scripture, that the popish 
mass was contrary to the institution of Jesus Christ, 
the practice of the apostles, so that they coukl not agree 
to what uas ordered in the diet ; that they knew the judg- 
ineiu of their churches concerning the presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the eucharist ; but that they ought 
not to make a decree against those who v\ere of a contrary 
opinion, because they were neither summoned nor heard ; 
that they could indeed venture to approve of the clause 
^about preaching the gospel according lo the interpretation 
received in the church, since that did not determine the 
matter, it being yet in dispute what was the true church; 
that there vvas lujthing more certain than the word of God 
itself, which explains itself, and therefore they would take 
care, that nothing else should be taught hut the Old and 
New 1 esiament in their purity ; that they are the only in- 
fallible rule, and that all human traditions are uncertain ; 
that the decree of the former diet was tirade for the pre- 
servation of peace, hut that this last would infallibly beget 
wars and troubles. For these reasons they could not ap- 
prove of the decree of the diet, but yet would do nothing 
that should he blame- worthy, till a council, either general 
or national, should he lield.” Fourteen cities, viz, Stras- 
burg, Nuremberg, Ulm, Constance, Retlingen, Wind- 
sheim, i\h*mmingen, Lindow, Keinpten, Hailhron, Isny, 
Weissemhurg, Nortlingen, S. Gal, joined in this protes- 
tation, which vvas pul into writing, and published the i9th 
of April, 1529, by an instrument, in which they appealed 
from all that should he done, to the emperor, a future 
council, either general or national, or to unsuspected 
judges ; and accordingly they appointed deputies to send 
to the Anperor, to petition that this decree might be re- 
voked. rhis was ilie famous protestation, which gave the 
name of Protestants to the reformers in Germany. 

After this, the protestant princes laboured to make a 
firm league among themselves, and with the free cities, 
that they might be able to defend each other sigainst the 
emperor, and the catholic princes. This league had been 
several times proposed before; but, after the protestation 
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just related, they judged it necessary not to delay it any 
longer, and so drew u|) a form of it at Nuremberg. The 
deputies of the princes and cities being met at Swaback, 
the atVair was there proposed ; hut the deputies of the 
elector of Saxony alledging, that since this league was 
made for the security of the true Christian doctrine, they 
all nnaniinonsly to agree about this doctrine ; they 
ordtMt'd, thcMciore, that a summary of their doctrine, con- 
tained in several lieails, should he read, that it might be 
received, and aj^proved nnaniinously bv the whole assem- 
bly. I'he deputies of the protestants at the diet of Spires 
soon after, \iz. Sept. I J, waited upon tfie emperor at Pla- 
centia, where he stayetl a little, as he retnriKMi from his 
coronation at J>o!ogna ; and assured him, that ‘‘ their mas- 
ters hatl o[)p(ised the tlccree of that di(‘i for no other rea- 
son, but because they foresaw it would nceasion nniny 
troubb's; that tiiey implored his impt'rial majesty tint to 
think ill of them, and to believe, that tliey would ht'ar their 
part in the v/ar against ilie I'lirks, ami otlier charges of 
ti e empne, according to their duty ; that they bt'gged his 
protection, and a favourable answer to the im'morial they 
had presented him.’' 'Phe em[)eror, contetit with their sub- 
inissitm, proini>e(l tiiem an ans\\i*r, when he had comrnn- 
nicat<\l it to bis council : and Oct. I "), smit them woi\l in 
writing, that the decree of the diet stn-med to jirt-vent 
all innovations, atid pre.serve the pc'am; f)r the emjdre; 
that tlit‘ elector ol Saxony, ami his allies, oiiglit to .approve 
of It ; that he de ire«i a ( (Jiincii as mm h as they, though 
iliat would not have hemi necessary, if ihi* edict of Wbirms 
badd^een dnlv exeeuttal ; that what liad been ouc(.‘ enacted 
bv tiie maj(jr part ol tin* memljers of the diet c oidtl not be 
disannulled by the opposition of some oi ilicm ; that he 
had wntieti to llie eieet«)r of Saxony and others, to receive 
and ex< etite the decree of the diet; and hoped tliey would 
the sooner submit to his onler, lx cause an union and 
peace were net essary at this time, w hen the Turk was in 
Germany.” 

The deputies liaving received tiiis answer, drew' up an 
act of apf>eal, and caused it to he piesenttnl to the (*ni- 
peror ; which enraged him so extremely, that he confined 
them to thtdr lodgiu'es, anti forbade them to write into 
(Germany ffpon pain of tleatb. One of the deputies, who 
liapptMfed to be absent when this order was given, wrote 
nimietliiiiely to tht* senate t^f Nnrtmibcrg an account ol 



what had passed ; and this was transmitted to the electoir 
of Saxony, the landgrave of Hesse, and other confederates, 
who met at Smalkald in November. Here it was first of 
all proposed, to agree upon a confession of faith ; which 
accordingly was prepared, and afterwards offered at the 
djet of Augsburg, in June 1530. The emperor would not 
suffer it to be read in a full diet, but only in a special a 
sembly of the princes and other members of the empire ; 
after which the assembly was dismissed, that they might 
consult what resolutions should be formed. Some thought 
that the edict of Worms should be put in executioti ; 
others were for referring the matter to the decision of a 
certain number of honest, learned, and indifferent persons; 
a third party were for having it confuted by the catholic 
Irvines, and the confutation to he read in a full diet be- 
fore the protestaiits ; and these prevailed. The protestants 
afterwards presented an apology for their confession ; but 
the emperor would not receive it; they were, however, 
both made public. This confession of faith, w’hich was 
afterwards called ^‘The confession of Augsburg,” was drawn 
up by Melancthon, the most moderate of all Luther’s fol- 
lowers, as was also the apology. He revised and corrected 
it several times, and, as Dupin tells us, could hardly please 
Luther at last. Maimhourg says, however, that Luther 
was exceedingly pleased with it, when Melancthon seni 
him a copy of it ; and Seckendorf allows that Luther was 
very glad of the opportunity which was offered of letting 
the world know vvliat he and his followers taught. It was 
signed by the elector of JSaxony, the marquis of Branden- 
burg, Krnest and Francis dukes of Brunswick and Lunen- 
burg, the landgrave of Hesse, tlio princes of Anhalt, aTul 
the deputies of the cities of Nuremberg and Hetlingen. 

Luther had now nothing else to do but to sit down and 
contemplate the mighty work he had finished ; and tlie 
remainder of his life was spent in exhorting princes, i>tates, 
and universities, to confirm the reformation which had 
been brought about through him, and in publishing from 
time to time such writings as might encourage, direct, and 
aid them. The emperor threatened temporal punishments 
with armies, and tlie pope eternal with bulls and anathe- 
fnas; Ij^ut Luther cared for none of their threats. His 
friend and coadjutor Melancthon was not so iuilifferent, 
owing to the moderation and dillidence of his temper | and 
hence we find many of Luther^s letters, written on purpose 
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40 comfort him under his anxieties. I am,’* says he, in 
one oi these ietters, “ much weaker than you in private 
conflicts, if I may call those conflicts private which I have 
with the devil ; but you are much weaker than me in pub- 
lic. You are all ditfidence in the public cause; I, on the 
contrary, am very sanguine, because I am conlident it is;, a 
and a true cause, the cause of God and of Christ, 
which need not look pale and ireiiible ; whereas the case 
is very difl'erent with me in my private conflicts, who am a 
very miserable sinner, and therefore have great reason to 
look pale and tremble. Upon this account it is, that 1 
can be almost an indiflTerent spectator amidst all the nowy 
threats and bully ings of the papists ; for if we fall, the 
kingdom of Christ falls with ns ; and, if it shouUl fall, I 
had rather fall with Christ, than stand witli Caesar.’* Igu 
again a little farther: ‘‘Yon, Melancthon, cannot bear 
these disorders, and labour to have things transacted by 
reason, and agreeable to that spirit of calmness and mo- 
deration which your philosophy dictates. You might as 
well attempt to he mad with reason. Do not you see that 
the matter is entirely out of your pow er and management, 
and that even Christ himself forbids your measures to take 
place ?” This letter was written in iooO. 

In i53!i Lutlicr wrote a consolatory epistle to the citi- 
zens of 0.schatz, who had siift'ercd some hardships for ad- 
hering to the Augsburg coufession of faith ; in whicli, 
among other things, he says, “ 'I'he devil is the host, and 
the world is his init, so that uherevi*r you come, you shall 
he sure to find tltis ugly liosi.” lie liad also al^out this 
time a warm controversy with George duke of Saxony, who 
l?*^d sucli an aversion to Luther’s doctrine, that he obliged hi'- 
subjects to take an i)alh that they would never embrace it. 
Sixty or seventy citizens of Leip?»ic, however, were found 
to have deviated a little from the catholic doctrine, in some 
point or other, and they were known previously to liave 
consulted Luther about it; on which George complained 
to the elector John, that Luther had not only xhused his 
person, hnt also preached up rebellion among his subjects. 
The elector ordered Luther to be actpiaihied w'iili this, and 
to be told at the same time, that if he did not clear iiimsell 
of the charge, he could not possibly escape punisluucno 
LuUier, however, easily refuted the accusation, by ]>roving 
liiatjieltatl been so far from .stirring up Itis suhiecis against 
liiui on tin: score of religion, that, on the contrary, he haJ 



exhorted them rather to undergo the greatest hardships, 
and even to suffer themselves to be banished. 

In 1534 the Bible translated by him into German was 
first printed, as the old privilege, dated at Bibliopolis, 
under the elector’s own hand, shews, and .was published 
the year afte»*. lie also published this year a book ‘‘ against 
Riasses and the consecration of priests,” in which he relate^ , 
a conference he had with the devil upon those points ; tor 
it is remarkable in Luther’s whole history, that he never 
had any conflicts of any kind within, whiclj he did not 
attribute to the personal agency of the devil. In P"eb. 
1537, an assembly was held at Smalkald about matters of 
religion, to which Luther and Melancthon were called. At 
this meeting Luther was seized with so dangerous an ill- 
ness, that there was no hope of his recovery. He was 
afflicted with the stone, and had a stoppage of urine for 
eleven da} s. In this condition he insisted on travelling, 
notwithstanding all his friends could do to prevent him ; 
his resolution, however, was attended with a good effect, 
for the night after his departure be began to be better. As 
he was carried along lie made his will, in which he be- 
queathed his detestation of pofiery to his friends and 
brethren ; agreeably to w hat he often used to say, “ Festis 
eram vivus, moriens ero inorstua, papa that is, I was 
the plague of popery in my life, and shall be its destruc- 
tion in my death.” 

This year the court of Rome, finding it impossible to 
deal with ilie protesiants by force, began lo have recourse 
to stratagem. Tliey affected therefore to think, that 
though Luther had indeed carried things to a violent ex- 
treme, yet what he had jdcaded in defence of these niea- 
snres was not entirely without foundation. Thev talkeil 
with a seeming shew of moderiUiun ; and Puis III. who 
succeeded Clement VII. proposetl a reformation first among 
themselves, and even went so far as to fix a place for a 
council to meet at for that purpose. But Luther treateil 
this fare* as it deserved to be treated ; unmasked and de- 
tected it immediately ; and, to ridicule it the more strongly, 
caused a picture to be drawn, in which was represented the 
pope seated on high upon a throne, some cardinals about 
him with fox’s tails, and seeming to evacuate upwards and 
downwards, “ sursum deorsum lepuvgare,” as Melchior 
Adam expresses it. This was fixed against the ^itle- page, 
to let the readers see at once the scope and design of the 
M M 1? 



book; which wat^ to expose that cunning and artifice witli 

which those subtle politicians affected to cleanse and purify 
themselves tVom their errors and superstitions. Luther pub- 
lished iibout the same time A Confutation of’ the pre- 
tended grant of C'Onstaniii^e to Sylvester bishop of Rome,*’ 
and also ‘‘ Some letters of John Huss,” written from hh 
*^.dson at Constance to the Bohemians. 

In this inamier he was emjiloyed till his death, which 
happencti in d'hat year, acironipaiiied by Melanc- 

thon, ho paid a visit to his own country, which he had not 
seen for iiiany years, and returned again in safety. But 
soon after he was called thither again b}* the earls of Mans- 
felt, to compose some differences which had arisen about 
their boundaries. He hail not been used to such matters; 
but because he was born at Isleben, a town in the territory 
of Mansfelt, he was willing to do his country what service 
he could, even in iliis vvay. Preaching his last sermon, 
therefore, at VVittemberg, Jaii. 17, he set off the 23d; 
and at Hall in .Saxony lodged with Justus Jonas, with 
whom he stayed three days, because the waters were out. 
The 28th he passed over the river with his three sons, and 
Jonas ; and being in some danger, he said to the doctor, 
Do not you think it would rejoice the devil exceedingly, 
if I and you, and iny three sons, should be drowned ?*’ 
When he entered the territories of the earl of Mansfelt, he 
was received by UXi liorseiiieri or more, and conducted in 
a very honourable manner ; but was at the same lime $9 
very ill that it was feared he would die. He said that these 
fils of sickness often came upon him when he had any great 
bi^Vness to and ei take : of this, however, he did not re- 
cover, but died Feb. 1 in his sixty-third year. A little 
before he expired he admonished those that w^cre about 
him to pray to God for the propagation of the gospel; 

because,” said be, ‘‘ the council of Trent, wliich had gat 
once or tw'ice, and the pope, will devise strange things 
against it,” Soon after, his body was put into a leaden 
cofiin, and carried with funeral pomp to the Aurch at 
Isleben, when Jonas preached a sermon upon the occasion. 
The earls of Mansfelt desired that his body should be in- 
terred in their territories ; but the elector of Saxony m- 
aiited upon bis being brought back to Wittemberg, which 
wag accc/iding*^ done; and there he wag buried with the 
greatiEtst poqip that perhaps ever happened to any private . 
man. Princes^ earls, noblesi and students without miin- 
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ber, attended the procession; and Melanctbon m^debif 
funeral oration, 

A thousand falsehoods were invented by the papists 
about his death. Some said that he died suddenly; others, 
that lie killed himself; others, that the devil strangled 
j^im ; others, that his corpse stunk so abominably that they 
were forced to leave it in the way as it was carried tojh^ 
interred. Similar slanders were even invented about his 
death, while he was yet alive ; for a pamphlet was pub* 
lished at Naples, and in other places of Italy, the year 
before, wherein was given the following account : ‘‘Lu- 
ther, being dangerously sic k, desired to communicate, and 
died as soon as he had received the viaticum. As he was 
dying, he desired his body might be laid upon the altar, 
^ be adored ; but that request being neglected, he was 
buried. When, lo ! at his interment there arose a furious 
tempest, as if the world was at an end ; and the terror was 
universal. Some, in lifting their hands up to heaven, per- 
ceived that the host, which the deceased had presumed to 
take, was suspended in the air ; upon which it was gathered 
up with great veneration, and laid in a sacred place, and 
the tempest ceased for the present ; hut it arose the ni^bt 
following with greater fury, and filled the wliole town \vitb 
consternation ; and the next day Luther’s sepulchre was 
found open and empty, and a sulphureous stench pro- 
ceeded from it, which nobody could bear. The assist- 
ants fell sick of it, and many of them repented, ancj re- 
turned to the catholic church.” e have related this as a 
specinitm of the innumerahlc falsehoods that the papists 
have invented about l.uiher ; in which, as Bayle observes 
very truly, they have shewn no regard.either to probabiltly, 
or to the rules of the art of slandering, but have assumed all 
the confidence of those who fully believe that the public will 
blindly and implicitly receive their stories, he they ever so 
absurd and incredible. Luther, however, to give the most 
effectual refutation of this account of his death, published 
an adveAiseinent of iiis being alive; and wrote a hook at 
the same time to prove that “ Papacy was founded by the 
devil.” Amidst all this malice of tiie papists towards Lu* 
ther, we must not forget a generous action of the emperor 
Charles V, which is an exception lo it. While C liar les’s 
troops quartered at Witteiiiberg in 1 j 47, which was one 
year after Luther’s death, a soldier gave luither’s effigies^ 
ia the church of the castle, two stabs with his dagger ; aud 
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the Spaniards earnestly desired that his tomb might be 
pulled down, and his bones dug up and burnt: but the 
emperor wisely answered, I have nothing larther to do 
with Luther ; he has henceforth anoiiier judge, whose ju- 
risdiction it is not lawful for me to iisur[). Know, that I 
make not war with the dead, hut witli the living, who stiM 
Ihake war vvitli me.” He would not therefore suffer his 
tomb to be demolished ; and he forbad any attempt of that 
nature upon pain of death. 

After this long, hut we trust, not uninteresting account 
of the great founder of the Reformation, we shall select 
only, on the part of the Homan catholics, the opinion of 
father Simon, respecting his talents as an interpreter of 
scripture, for this is a part of his character which must 
appear verv important, as he was the first vvho holdly iinl 
dertook to reform an overgnnvit system of itlolairy and 
superstition by the pure wonl t)rGod. “ Liulu r,” says this 
critical author, “ was the liist protestani who ventured to 
translate the iiibie into the vulgar tongue from the Hebrew 
text, althongij he undersiooil Mehrew hut very indif- 
ferently. As he w as of a free and hold spirit, he accuses 
St Jeroin of ignorarjce in the Hebrew tongm' ; but he had 
more reason to accuse himself 4)f this Ian It, and for having 
so precipitately undertaken a w’ork of this nature, whicli 
required more time than he employed ahom it. I'hus we 
find that he was obliged to review’ his translation, and make 
a second edition ; biu, notw iihstanding this review, the 
most learned piotestants of that tiin(‘ coulil not approve of 
either the one or the other, and several of them tonk the 
Jiljjprty to mark the faults, which were M?ry numerous.” 
In another place he speaks of him not as a iranslaror, hut 
as a commentator, in the following manner : “ LntluT, the 
German prot(!stant’s patriarch, was not satisfied with mak- 
ing a translation of the whole Bible, both from the IJel)rew 
and Greek, into his mother longue, but thought he ought 
to ex[d.iin the word ot (/od aceording to his own method, 
for the bciu.T fixing of their minds whom be hati drawn to 
Ills party, lint this patriarch could succeed mr hruter in his 
commentaries upon th<* Bible than in his translation. He 
made botli the one and the <jther with too little considera- 
tion ; and he very often consults only his own prejudices. 
That he fnight he thought a learned man, he spends time to 
no piirpose in confuting of otlter people’s opinions, which 
he fancies ridiculous. He mixes very improperly theologi- 



cal questions and several other things with his comment 
taries, so that they may rather be called lectures, and 
disputes in divinity, ilian real commentaries. This may 
be seen in his exposition on Genesis, where there are 
many iiile digressions. He thouglit, that by reading of 
rporality, and bawling against those who were not of his 
opinion, he might very much illustrate the word ot Godpi5* 
yet one may easily see by ids ow'n books, tbai he was a 
turbulent and passionate man, who had only a little flashy 
wit and ouickness of invention. There is nothin, great or 
learned in his commentaries upon the Bible; every thing 
low and mean : ami as he had studied divinity, he has 
rather composed a rhapsody of theological questions, than 
a comiiientary upon tlie scripture text ; to which we may 
ctfld, that lie wanted mulerstanding, and usually followed 
his senses instead of his reason.” 

This is the language of those in the church of Home 
whos.>eak of Luther with any tiegree of moderation; for 
the generality all »w him neither parts nor learning, nor 
any attainment intellectual or moral. They tell yon that 
he was not only no divine, but even an outrageous enemy 
and calumniator of all kinds of science ; and that he com- 
initie 1 gross, stupid, and abominable errors against the 
principles of divinity and philosophy. They accuse him 
of having confessed, tljat after struggling for ten years to- 
gether with his conscience, he at last became a perfect 
master of it, and fell into Atheism ; and add, that he fre- 
(|uentlv said he would renounce his poriion in hea\en, pro- 
vided God would allow him a pleasant life for I oo years 
upon earth. And, h st we should wonder that so monstrgiis 
and much unheard-of impiety should be found in a mere 
human creature, they make no scruple to say that an In- 
cubus begat iiim 'These, and inaii v more such scandalous 
imputations, Bayle has been at the pains to coliect, aiul 
lias treated them with all the contempt and just indigna- 
tion they deserve. 

On the proiestant side, the character given of Luther 
by Dr Kdlnntson, seems, on the whole, the most just and 
impartiaT that lias yet appeared. “As he was rdsedby 
Providence,” says this e xcellent historian, “ to be tiie au- 
thor of one of the greatest ami most interesting 'evolutions 
recorded in history, there is not any person, '♦perhaps, 
whose character has been drawn with such opposite cotours. 

his own age, one party, struejv with horror and inflamed 



with rage, when they saw with what a daring band he over- 
turned everything which they held to be sacred^ or valued 
as beneficial) imputed to him not only the defects and 
vices of a man, but the qualities of a demon. The other, 
warmed with tli^e admiration and gratitude which they thought 
he merited, as the restorer of light and liberty to th^ 
Q|,\ristian church, ascribed to him perfections above the 
condition of humanity, and viewed all his actions with a 
veneration bordering on that which sliould be paid only to 
those who are guided by the immediate inspiration of hea- 
ven, It is his own conduct, not the luuiistinguishing cen- 
sure or the extravagant praise of liis contemporaries, that 
ought to regulate the opinions of the present age concern- 
ing him. ^cal for what he regarded as truth ; undaunted 
intrepidity to maintain iiis own system ; abilities, both nan 
turaland ac<|iiired, to defend his principles ; and unwearied 
industry in propagating them ; are virtues which shine so 
conspicuously in every part of iiis heiiavioiir, that even his 
enemies must allow him to have possessed them in an emi- 
nent degree. 'I'o these may he added, with equal justice, 
such purity and even austerity of manners, as became one 
who assumed the character of a reformer; such sanctity of 
life as suited tlie doctrine which lie delivered ; and such 
perfect disimeresletlness, as alFords no slight presumption 
of his sincerity. Superior to all selfish considerations, a 
stranger to the elegancies of life, and despising its plea- 
sures, he left the honours and emoluments of the church 
to Iiis disciples, remaining satisfied himself in his original 
state of professor in the university, and pastor of the town 
of W itteniherg, with the moderate appointments annexed 
to Uicse oflices. His extraordinary (jualities were allayed 
by no inconsiderable mixture of human frailties and human 
passions. 'I'liese, however, were of such a nauire, that 
they cannot he imputed to malevolence or corruption of 
iieart, but seem to have taken their rise from the same 
source witli many of his virtues. His mind, forcible and 
vehement in ail its operations, roused by great olfjects, or 
agitated by violent passions, broke out, on many occasions, 
witJi an impetuosity which astonishes men of feebler 
spirits, or such as are placed in a more tranquil situation. 
By carrying some praise-worthy disposition.s to excess, bo 
bordered «onrietiiiies on what was culpable, aud was often 
betrayed into actions which exposed him to censure. His 
confidence that his own opinions were well-founded, ap- 



oroached to arrogance; hiscoui^e in aiserting W 

rashness ; his firmness in adhering to them, to obstlMCy } 
and his zeal in confuting his adversaries, to rage and scof- 
rility. Accustomed himself to consider every thing as sub- 
ordinate to truth, he expected the same Reference for it 


^rom other men ; and, without making any allowances for 
their timidity or prejudices, he poured forth against •mAk 
as disappointed him in this particular, a torrent of invective 
mingled with contempt. Regardless of any distinction of 
rank or character when his doctrines were attacked, he 


chastised all his adversaries indiscriminately, with the same 
rough hand : neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII, nor 
the eminent learning and abilities of Erasmus, screened 
them from the same gross abuse with which he treated 
#Tetzel or Eckius. 


But these indecencies of which Luther was guilty, 
must not be imputed wholly to the violence of his temper. 
They ought to be charged in part on the manners of the 
age. Among a rude people, unacquainted with those 
maxims, which, by putting constraint on the passions of 
individuals, have polished society, and rendered it agree- 
able, disputes of every kind were managed with heat, and 
strong emotions were uttered in their natural language 
without reserve or delicacy. At the same time, the works 
of learned men were all composed in Latin ; and they were 
not only authorized, by the example of eminent writers in 
that language, to use their antagonists with the most illibe- 
ral scurrility ; but, in a dead tongue, indecencies of every 
kind appear less shocking than in a living language, whose 
idioms and phrases seem gross, because they are fam^iar. 

“ In passing judgment upon the characters of men, we 
ought to try them by the principles and maxims of their 
own age, not by those of another. For, although virtue 
and vice are at all times the same, manners and customs 
vary continually. wSoine parts of Luther’s hehavioui 
which to us appear most culpable, gave no disgust to his 
conteniporaries. It was even by some of those qualities 
which we are now apt to blame, that he was fitted for ac- 
complishing the great work he uiuU'rtook. To rouse man* 
kind, when sunk in ignorance or superstition, and to en< 
counter the rage of bigotry armed with power, requirec 
the utmost vehemence of zeal, as well as a tefliper darinj 
to excess. A gentle call would neither have readied, no 
have excited those to whom it was addressed. A spiri 
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more amiable, > but less vigorous than Luther’s, would have 
shrunk back from the dangers which he braved and sur- 
mounted. Toward the close of Luther’s life, though with- 
out illy perceptible diminution of his zeal or abilities, the 
infirmities of fiis temper increased upon him, so that he 
grew daily more peevish, more irascible, and more impa-.^ 
tie.;!* of contradiction. Having lived to be a witness of 
his own amazing success ; to see a great part of Europe 
embrace bis Jocirines ; and to shake the foundation of the 
papal throne, before which the mightiest monarchs had 
trembled, he discovered, on some occasions, symptoms of 
vanity and sell applause. He must have been, indeed, 
more than man, if, upon contemplating all that he actually 
accomplished, he had never felt any sentiments of this 
kind rising in liis breast.” 

His works were collected after his dt ath, and printed at 
Witternherg in seven volumes folio. Catlicrinc de Bore 
survives her husband a tew years, and continued the first 
year of her widowhood at VVitteniberg, though Luther had 
advised lier to st-ek another place of residence. She went 
from thence in 1)47, when the town was stirrendcred to 
the t mperor C harles V. Before her departure, she had 
received a present of filty crowns fn)m C’lirisiian HI. king 
of De.nmark ; and the eU'Ctor of Saxony, and tiic counts 
of Mansfeli, gave her jood tokens of their liberality. Witfi 
these additions to what Luther had lelt her, sIk^ was ena- 
bled to maintain lierstdf and her family liaiulsouiely. She 
returned to W irtemberg, when the town was restored to 
the electo!, wlicrc she lived a very devout and pious life, 
till tj^e plague ohiigeil her to leave it again in 1 She 

sold wjiat she had at W ittemberg, and reiirt'd to 'rorgau, 
with a resolution to end her life there An imforiunatt? mis- 
chance befei lu r In her journey thnlier, which proved fatal 
• to her. 'I hc hor.ses growing ni’ruly, and attempting to 
run away, she leape I out of the vehicle, and had a fall, 
of vvhic h she <hed about a quarter of a year after, at Tor- 
gau, Dec. ‘20, 1532. Slie was buried there in the great 
churt li, where her tomb and epitaph are still to be seen ; 
ami ilie iiniver.sitv of Wiiieniberg, whicli was then at 'For- 
gau becau.se the plague raged at Wnteiiiberg, made a 
puldic programma concerning ihe funeral pomp. 

Lutheianfkm lias undergone some alteration since tlm 
time of* its founder. Luther rejected the epistle of St. 
James, as inconsistent with the doctrine of St. PaiJi 
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relation to justification ; he also set aside the Apocalypse ; 
both which are now received as canonical in the Lutheran 
church. Lutlier reduced the number of sacraments to two, 
viz. baptism, and the euc.harist; but he believed the im- 
panaiion, or consubstantiation : that is, that tht- matter of 
<:he bread and wine remain with the body and blood of 
Christ ; and it is in this article, that the main differCftTce 
between the Lutheran and English churches consists. Lu- 
ther maintained the mass to be no sacrifice; he exploded 
the adoration of the host, auricular confession, meritorious 
works, indulgences, purgatories, the worship of images, 
&c. which had been introduced in the corrupt times ol the 
lloriiish church. He also opposed the doctrine of free-will; 
maintained predestination ; asserted that we are necessi- 
•tated in all we do; that all our actions done in a state of 
sin, and even the virtues themselves of heathens, are crimes; 
that we are justified only by the merits and satisfaction of 
Christ. He also opposed ilie fastings in the Roman church, 
monastical vows, the celibacy of the clergy, &c.* 

LU I ri (Bknkdict), an Italian artist, was born at Flo- 
rence, in I bob. He was the disciple of Dominico Gab- 
biani, and at twenty -tour his merit was judged equal to 
that ot his^master. He afterwards studied at Rome, under 
the patronagtj of tlie grand duke, and hoped to have pro- 
fited by the instructions of Ciro Ferri ; but on his arrival 
he had to regret the death of that master. He now, how- 
ever, pnisned his studies with such success, that his works 
became mm li valucvi in England, France, and Germany. 
Hie emperor knigliied him, and the elector of Mentz 
sent witli his patent ut kniglitliood, a cross set with^iia- 
inoiuls Lutti was nevi-r satisfied with his own perform- 
ances, and though he ol’teii retouched his pictures, yet 
they never appt^arcd laboured ; he always changed for the 
better, and hi> last thought was the best. There were 
three nnieh-ailmirevl public works of his at Rome, viz, a 
MagdaJ^ene in the cluirch of St. Catharine of Sima, at 
Motite Magna Napoli; the prophet Isaiah, in an oval, St, 
John do Lateraii ; and St. Anthony of Padua, in the church 
of tile Hilly Apostlers ; ami at the palace Albani was a iiTP* 
racle of St. Pio, which some reckon his master- piece. Fu- 
seli spt*aks of his “ Cain, fly mg from his murdered bro- 

' Melcluur Adam. — Seckt^ndaiff's Hitt, of Luther;uiism.-i-»I)upio.— Sen. Diet 
’^^berison’s History of Charlet V.— Rotcoe’i l.it> of Leo. — Motheiiii am 
Miloer’s Church History, kc. &c. 
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ther,’’ which he says has something of the sublimity and 
the pathos that strike in the Pietro Marty re of Titian ; and 
bis “ Psyche,'’ in the galleiy of the capito), breathes re- 
finement of taste and elegance. His. death is said to iiave 
been hastened by a tit of chagrin, owing to his not having 
been able to finish a picture of ISt. Kusebius, bishop 
Ve'.^'celli, designed for 'I’ui in, for wiiich lie had received a 
large earnest, and promised to get it ready at a set time. 
But several disputes happening beiween lum and those 
who bespoke the |)ictiire, brought on a lit of sirkness, of 
which he died at Home, in 1724 , aged tifty-tdght, and the 
picture was afterwards finished by l^ieiro Uianchi, one of his 
disciples. Lutti is blamed for not liaving ])la( ed his figures 
advantageously, Imt in such a manner as to throw a part 
of the arms and legs out of the cloth. 'I'his fault he ])os-»» 
sesses in common with Paul Veronese and Knhi ns, who, 
to give more lignity and grandeur to the suhjet t they 
treated, have introduced into the fore-ground of their 
pictures, groups of persons on horsebat k, tops ot heads, 
and anus and legs, of which no other j)art of the body ap- 
pears. 

Lutti was lively in conversation ; he had a jioliteness in 
his behaviour, whicli, as it prompted him to tri al every 
body with proper civility, so it also procured him a leiurn 
of esteem and respect. He spoke well in general of ail 
his contemporary painters, but contracted no particular 
acquaintance witli anv, though hi* was principal of the aca- 
demy of St. Luke ; nor did he court tlie piotection oi tin* 
great, whom he never visited, and who very seldcnn vi.>ited 
him*', convinced that the true protection of a painter is ids 
own merit. * 


• D^Argcnville, vol. t. — Strutt, and 
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